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IV  PREFACE. 

on.  Besides  the  obtaining  other  results  that  amply  rewarded 
the  labor  of  research,  a  few  principles  of  interpretation,  which, 
though  simple  and  obvious,  and  of  the  most  satisfactory  appli- 
cation, had  been  wanting  to  make  possible  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  prepositions,  developed  themselves  to  his  mind  as  the 
occasion  required,  or,  rather,  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
scrutiny  of  facts  as  they  came  under  examination.  And  though 
often  checked  in  his  progress,  and  baffled  time  after  time  in  the 
search  for  an  adequate  solution  of  some  enigma,  being  sometimes 
obliged  to  spend  days  upon  days  in  pondering  a  single  use  of  a 
aingle  preposition,  he  was  gratified  at  being  able  to  arrive  at 
kngth  at  a  satis&ctory  issue  of  his  inquiries. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that,  by  employing  proper 
methods,  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  prepositions  of  the  Greek 
language  might  be  set  forth  and  explained  so  as  to  leave  on  the 
mind  no  serious  doubt  of  their  interpretation,  that,  in  fact,  these 
particles  were  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  simple  and  con- 
sistent theory,  he  decided,  after  first  submitting  his  views  to  the 
practical  test  of  the  lecture-room  and  to  the  judgment  of  compe^ 
tent  scholars,  to  write  out  for  others  the  result  of  his  labors,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  set  forth  the  process  by  which  it  had  been 
obtained.  He  naturally  thought,  or,  it  may  be,  fondly  fancied, 
that  what  had  caused  himself  the  perplexity  of  an  insoluble 
problem  might  have  caused  the  same  perplexity  to  others ;  and 
that  they  might  share  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  finding  that 
phenomena  in  language  so  numerous  and  important,  and  that 
yet  seemed  so  often  conAised  and  discordant,  were  really,  when 
fidrly  interpreted,  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  highest  degree 
of  order  and  harmony. 

Of  the  method  adopted  in  presenting  these  investigations  to 
the  reader,  it  is  not  deemed  necessaiy  to  speak  at  length  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  work  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  mere  exhibition  of  doctrines  that  had  obtained 
the  author's  credence,  whether  with  or  without  authority.  It 
was  intended,  on  the  contrary,  to  present,  together  with  the 
eonclusions  reached,  the  process  by  which  they  had  been  arrived 
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at,  BO  that  the  reader  might  at  each  step  form  for  himself  a  jnat 
opinion  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  proposed.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  to  a  difficult  and  complicated  problem  or  series  of 
problems^  embracing  a  great  multitude  and  variety  of  fbcts  and 
groups  of  facts,  the  strictest  method  of  induction.  Consequentlyi 
the  object  being  to  set  down  in  their  turn  the  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples resulting  from  the  examination  of  facts  in  succession,  it 
could  not  but  happen  that^  in  proportion  as  progress  was  made 
towards  a  satisfactory  generalization,  there  would  be  a  fVequent 
recurrence  and  repetition  of  the  same  doctrine  or  principle. 
And  such  repetition,  being  due  to  the  number  of  successive 
inductions  and  to  the  method  pursued  of  presenting  these  one 
after  the  other  as  they  were  reached,  so  far  from  being  a  just 
ground  of  objection,  is,  if  the  author  may  venture  to  express  the 
opinion,  among  the  few  and  humble  claims  that  the  work  may 
possibly  have  to  the  reader's  attention.  For,  to  the  learner 
who  seeks  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  study  of 
language,  it  will  be  found  far  more  profitable  to  exercise  himself 
in  the  simple  but  effective  methods  of  strict  philosophizing  than 
to  store  his  memory,  however  richly,  with  the  mere  results  of 
learned  labor  without  attending  to  the  processes  by  which  they 
have  been  obtained. 

For  the  helps  which  he  has  used,  the  author  has  striven  to 
make  everywhere  suitable  acknowledgment  in  the  text.  It  may 
be  proper  to  state,  however,  that  in  the  chapter  on  the  cases  of 
nouns  he  has  availed  himself  chiefly  of  Kilhner's  Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik,  and  made  reference  to  it  almost  exclusively.  This 
course  seemed  preferable  to  citing  various  authorities,  both  for 
other  reasons,  and  because  the  grammar  just  mentioned  has 
been  employed,  as  others  equally  must  have  been,  almost  solely 
as  a  collection  of  materials,  no  use  being  had  for  its  author's 
theory. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  prepositions  in  detail,  the  largest  use 
has  been  made  of  Passow's  Handworterbuch  der  Griechischen 
Sprache.  And,  while  the  author  could  not  adopt  PassoVs 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  he  has  a  grateftd 
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pleasure  in  avowing  that,  without  the  aid  afforded  by  this  excel- 
lent work,  he  oould  never,  with  his  limited  time,  have  accom* 
plished  the  task  of  reviewing  the  doctrine  of  these  particles. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  submits  the  work  to  the  candid 
judgment  of  the  reader,  asking  a  liberal  indulgence  for  the  many 
imperfections  which  it  will  doubtless  be  found  to  have.  Some 
of  these,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  may  justly  be  charged 
to  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  work  at  such  intervals  of  time 
only  as  could  be  spared  from  the  daily  burden  of  exhausting 
labor.  Others  may  not  unfkirly  be  referred  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  demanding  as  it  does  for  its  perfect  exhibition,  not  only 
an  amount  of  patient  and  attentive  consideration  that  leisurely 
study  alone  can  afford,  but  a  degree  of  nice  discrimination  and 
of  sound  judgment  to  which  the  writer  cannot  pretend  to  lay 
claim.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  due  to  himself  to  say 
that  he  has  not  set  down  any  doctrine  without  having  weighed 
it  as  carefoUy  as  he  could,  nor  without  a  foil  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Where  he  had  doubts  remaining,  he  has  not  failed  to 
esqpress  them. 

Uhivibsitt  op  YixonnA,  Blay  1, 1868. 
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of 200-202 
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2.  'Oiit  of,'  'from  oaf 226-281 

a  With  regard  to  ipMO. 227 

h.  With  regard  to  a  olass  of  ob- 
jects     t6. 

c  <0f/  'from;'  origin,  &0...227-228 
dL'From/ «on,*  *in:' 

a.)  Of  space,  ^ 228-229 

/3.)  Of  time 229 

X.)  Point  of  attachment ib. 

6,)  'On/   'in;'  e^  apurrepa^, 

kc 229-280 
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'  quite' 281 
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b.  Of  time;  'in,'  'within' 248-249 
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Ac.;  'in,'  'with' 249 
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Etymology  of 

Signification : 
'Only,'  'merely,'  ' especially'. ...^ 


257 
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tf. 'Only,'     'merely,'    'especially 

...  on  account  of 257-258 

b. '  Merely  ...  in  coosequence  of'  258 

c.  'Merely  ...  for  the  sake  of...     t6. 
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e.  '  Only,  merely ...  by  means  of  259 
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0. '  On,'  '  depending  upon' ib, 

b.  'At,'  'near,'  'by,'  'in,'  'in 

the  time  of 260-261 

e,  'On  condition  of, 261 

d:  'For,'  'on  account  of.  ...261-262 

«.  'For;'  object  had  in  Tiew 262 

'  For ;'  final  personal  object...    t^. 
/.  Looking  upon,  with  a  direction 
npon ;     '  toward!,'     '  for/ 
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'agftinsV  'W  'with  a 
vi«w  to* ^ 268-266 

2.  <Of«r.' 

8.  Addition:  a.  <in  addition  to,' 

< besides;'  b.  'after* 266-266 

Bamamtj 266 

L   WITH  THB  OlirinTS  0A8B. 

L  «0o,'  'upon:' 

a.  Of  spaoe ;  '  on,'  <  upon' 266-267 

i.  «At,'  'near* ^ 267-268 

«.  <  In ;'  relative  position,   oir- 

enmstanoes 268-269 

« On,'  •  npon ;'  if  bpscov,  fto.  269-70 

dL'Inthetimeof 270 

«.  •  Towards,'  *  for,'  («upon')  270-271 

/  'At,'  'near,'  ('towards')  272-278 

'At,'  'before,'  apud,  coram  278-76 

•By;'  if  iavrw 276-276 

•Of,'  'oonoeming,'  'about'  276-77 

'Against,'  'at' 277 

'For,'  'to  meet,'  'aocording 

to' ib, 

'With  respect  to,'  'in«'  'in 
the  case  of,'  *  upon,' '  with  a 

Tiewto' 278 

<0n  the  ground  of  'for  the 

reason,'  'in  view  of '.^ 279 

S.  *Ot«r;' superposition ib, 

8. .'On,'  'upon;'  superaddition : 
«.  •  At  a  time,' '  —  by  —'....280-281 
6.  'After,'  'for,'  'firom' 281-282 

n.   WITH   THS  DATITI   OASI. 

l.«.  'On,'  'upon' 282-288 

5.  'On,'  'at,'  'near' 288-284 

c  'On,'  'at,'  'in' 28i-286 

d. '  I>epending   upon,'    '  in    the 

power  of 286-286 

«. 'On condition' 286 

/.  'For,'  'on  account  of,'  'up- 
on'  286-287 

^.  'For,'  'with  a  Tiew  to'. ...287-288 
A. 'For,'   'agidnst;'  final    per- 
sonal object 288 

i,  '  For,'  '  so  as  to  cause,'  &o. ; 
result  or  effect 290-292 
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2.  'Orer,'  'haTing  charge  of '....;.  298 
8.0.  'In  addition  to,'  'besides,' 

'with;'  b,  'after' 298-294 

III.   WITH  THB  AOCUSATin  OASI. 

1.  'On,'  'upon:' 

a.  With  motion ;  b.  without  mo- 

tion  296-296 

c  'At,'  'on,'  'to;'  M  n^  rpd- 

ire^av 296 

2.  a.  'To,'  'af 296-297 

b,  'To  the  extent  of,'  'for'...298-299 

'On,'  'upon,'  'b/ 299 

'For;'  of  time 299-800 

e,  'Among' 800 

d!.  *  As  far  as  ooDoems,'  '  as  re- 
gards'   801 

e.  'On,'    'upon;'   in*  aptarepd, 

ko 801-808 

/.  'Against' 803-804 

^.  'For,'  'withaTiewto,'  'after;' 

if  vSijp 804-807 

A. 'For,'  'as  regards' 306 

Table 807 

KotA, 

Significations : 

1.  'Down' 807 

2.0. 'Down;' metophorically 308 

b,  'Under' ib. 

c  'Back,'  'again' 808-809 

rf. 'Quite,'  'utterly' 809 

e.  'Against,'  'at' 809-811 

/.  'For,'  'after;'  the  object  had 

in  view 311-812 

Summary 812 

I.    WITH  THI  OUriTIYB   OASI. 

1. 'Down    from,'    'down    upon,' 

'  down  in,' '  down  under'  812-14 

2.  a. '  At ;'  ro^eietv  kotcL  okokov  814-815 

b.  'Of,'  *  concerning ;'  ko^  bXov, 

KOTci  rravrSc 816 

c.  *Upon,'  'by' 815-816 

d.  'Against' 816 
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n.  WITH  nn  AcovBMxm  oam. 

1.  •  Down' 816-817 

2.  d.  «Tbronghoat,*  'tU  throned' 817-19 
6. 'AV  •on,'    'by,'  «in;'  un* 

oIkop,  Ae 819-822 

c  «0n,'  «in;'  /SdAAnv  cor*  00^ 
iTida,  jcord  ^r^v  KaX  Korh  i9d- 
^rrov,  Ao....^ 822-826 

d,  'Bj,*  *»t  a  time' 825-880 

SingoUr  and    pliml  disUn- 

gaiihed;   Kar6.  irShv^  card 

ir&ktbi,  Ae 829 

'K.ara  fUpo^,  Ac... •« 880 

«. '  Up  to,'  « as  far  M  reaches ;' 
Kara  xpAroCf  Ac.  rd  nor*  i/ii, 

Ac ......880-881 

/.  *  According  to,' '  after,'  *  con- 
formablj  to,'  *like;'  xord 
fietv ;  compare  with  1^  sutrd 

and  accnsatiTC 881-882 

f.  < About,'  •near' 882-888 

A  •  At,'  <  near ;'  of  places,  Ac.888-884 

i  <In,'  «of  the  time  of' 884-886 

A  •  Against,'  <  o?er  «g*inst,'  'op* 

posits  to' 886-887 

L  'For,'  «on,'  'upon,'  'after;' 

otgect  had  in  Tiew • 887 

fli. '  For,' '  on  aocooni  of;'  ground, 

motrre •^....-887-888 

«.  'Belating  to,'  'belonging  to'   888 
Table  .^^ 889 

Herd. 

Stjmology  of 889 

ffigniftcations : 
1.0. 'In     the     midst,'     'amid,' 

'among' •••.•••.•- tft. 

A  '  With ;'  oommimitj ;  dlstiii- 
gojshed  Aran  96v.^  ......889^4140 

e.  <  Between' .840l^41 

2. 0.  "After ;'  seqnenoe.. •......« 841-842 

A  'After;' oldeothadiBTiflw842-844 
c  Change,  alteratiMu...^.... 844-846 

OUDuUUPy  ••••••••••••••  ••••••••••••••«•«•   o40 

I.  Wim  tWM  aMlTiVA  OASB. 

1.  'Among,'  'in  the  midst  of' 846 

%,  «Wi«k;'  eoBmiiBify..*^.^.^846-847 


8.  a.  <  Of  the  party  of;"  on  tlM  ride 

of 847 

6. '^th;'  attendant  dreiim- 
stanees...^ - •    ib, 

e.  '  With ;'  aeoompanjing  means 
or  agent 847-348 

d. '  With ;'  in  confonnitj  with...  848 

«.  « Agalnsf •». 

H.   WITH  TBM  DATITB  OASB. 

l.o.' Among,'    'with;'    of    per- 
sons  848-849 

6.  'Among,'  'between,'  'with;' 
of  things 849 

2. 'Afier;'se<iiienoe. 849^-860 

m.   WITH  THB  AOOUSATXTB  OASB. 

1.  *  Among ;'  a.  with  motion ;   5. 

without  motion 861 

c  'Among;'  with  the  superla- 

tlre 851-862 

d.  Ury  ildpav,  mterdiu, 862-858 

«.  '  According  to,' '  in  conformity 

with,"after' 858 

/.  'To,'  'against' 868-864 

2.  a. 'After;'  the  object   had    in 

view 865-867 

A  •  After ;'  subsequent  to ; '  with,' 

'  among,' but '  after*  in  point 

of  order 867-868 

c  '  After; 'of  a  series  of  erents; 

fitra  rovfa«M  ••••.•  •M.».*..868— 869 
d,  'After;'  of  a  single  erent  859^-860 
«.  'After,'   'next   after;'  c<wi- 

monly  with  a  superlatiTe  860-61 
xaoie  •••••••••.«..•••••••••.••.•••••••••••  vCmb 

Etymology  of 862 

Significations : 

1.  'Behind,'  'at  the  back' ib. 

2. 'After,'    'in     ftiture,'     'here- 
after'   862-868 

Used  with  the  genitlTe  case 868 

Table ib. 
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i.a.<Aloiigdde,'  <  beside,"  bj  the 

side  of ^86&-864 

b.  'During' 864 

c  'With,*  «aV  •near'.^ ib. 

<  Among' •« ib, 

d.  «To  (Alongside  of)' 864^66 

«.  •  From  (ftlongnde  of)' 865-^67 

2. 'Like,'    'eqoiTalent     to/    «m 

much  M ;'  comparison.. .867-868 
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b,  <Bejond,'  <bj/  'pest' ib, 

•Very' ib, 

e.  'Besides' ^  869 

d.  'Against,'  'contrary  to'...869-870 
«.  'Lacking,'  'wanting* 870 

Summary • ib, 
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1. 'By,'  'at,'  'near' 871 

2. «.  'From' 871-874 

&  'By ;'  of  the  agent 874 

U.   WITH  THB  DATITB  OASB. 

•Beside,'     'by,'     'near,'     <at,' 

•with' 874-876 
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b,  'Beside,'  'by,'  'near,'  'at' 876 

e.  'With' 876-877 

d.  'During  (the  time  of)' 877-878 

«.  'On  aoeount  of,'  'by  reason 

ot,*  'conformably  to'....87S-879 

/.  'To  (beside)' 879-880 
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ard.....^   880-881 

a.)'As  much  as,'  'as  good 

as,'  'as* 881-882 

UXif}^  fcap^  irhfY^,  ke, ...  882 
Hap*  iva  yipovnf  ical  vea- 

viai 882-888 

Hapii  fufva  rpircv 888 

p.)  'Abore,'  'more  than'.. 888-884 
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ciding with 884 
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6.0.)  'Bedde,'  'except' 886 
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Significations : 

a. '  Before,' '  in  front' ib. 
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e.  'Before,'  'in  adrance  of 408 

'  Before ;'  of  time ;  irpb  roOrovt 
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d,  'Before,'  'sooner  than,'  'ra- 
ther than' ib, 

4,  'For,'  'in  behalf  of ib, 

/.  'For,'  'in  the  room  of,'  'in- 
stead of 408-409 

(f, '  For,'     •  out     of;'     •  from ;' 

ground,  motiye 409 

Summary ib, 

Wiih  tke  genitive  eaee, 

a, '  Before,'  'in  ttont  of 409-410 

b,  'Forwards,'  'onwards' 410 

e.  'Before;'  antecedence:  a.)  of 
any  otgect;  0,)  of  time; 
y.)  'before,'  'sooner  than,' 

'rather  than' ib, 

i2.' For,"  in  behalf  of 411 

«.  'For,'  'in  the  room  of;'  'in- 
stead of 411 

/.  « For,' '  out  of,'  '  ftrom ;'  ground, 

motiTO. ^ 411-412 
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1.0.  < Before:* 
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d  <0n  or  bj  the  side  of;*  'near*  416 
«.  <  On  the  side  of;*  of  descent...  ib. 
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^. 'On    the    part   of,*    'with,* 

*  among* 416 
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&c.  of* 416-417 
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u  <  From,* « at  the  hands  of,* '  by*    ib. 
2. 'Before,*   'with    the    faee    to- 
wards*    418 

«. « At,*  'near* ib. 

b.  'At,*    'about;*    of    emploj- 

ments 418-419 

e.  'To  (before);*  with  Terbs  of 

motion 419-420 

d.  'Against* 420 

'  With  ;*  of  mutual  actions....     ib. 
i.  'For,*  'with  a  yiew  to*. ...420-421 

'For;*  the  end  serred 421 

/.  'For,*  'in  exchange  for* ...42 1-422 
f. '  In  regard  to,* '  oonoeming*...  422 
k  'By,*  &c. ;  irpdi piav,  &C...422-428 
i.  'In  accordance  with,*  'con- 
formably to* 428 

ft. '  Compared  with* ib. 

8. 'Before,*    'forwards,*   'in   ad- 

Tance' 428-124 

d.'On;*  prpperly,  'forwards*...  424 

b.  '  In  addition  to,* '  bendes*  424-426 

Summary 426-427 
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1.  a. '  Before,* '  in  the  presence  of;' 

'by,*  in  acyurations 427 

b. '  Towards,*   '  on  the  quarter 
of,*  'on* 428-429 


e.  'Towards,'  'on  the  side  of;* 
•against*.. 428 

d.  'Towards,*  'on  the  side  of;* 
'near'.. 428-429 

e.  'Towards,'  'in  the  eyes  of*...  429 
/.  '  On  the  side  of  ;*  of  descent...  ib. 
g.  'On  the  side  of;"  of  the  party 

of 429L-480 

A. 'On    the    part    of,'    'with,* 

'among* 480-481 

u  'Acoording  to  the  character, 

Ac.  of* 481 

Hpdf  ^UoK. ib. 

ft. 'At  the   hands   of,*  'firom,' 

'by' 482-488 

II.   WITH  THl  DATIYB  CASE. 

1.  a.  •  Before,'  'in   fh>nt  of,*  'in 

presence  of 488-484 

6. 'At,*  'near' 484 

c.  'At,*    'about;'    of    employ- 

menU 484-486 

2.  a.  'To* 486 

b.  'To,*  'on,*  'against;*  looking 

towards 486-487 

8.  'In  addition  to," besides' 487 

in.    WITH  m  AOOUSATITS  CASS. 

1.  a. '  Before,'    'in    the   presence 

of* 487-488 

'In  the  eyes  of;'  'with' 488 

b.  'Towards,'  'to' 48^-440 

'  By,*  '  to ;'  ir/adf  avTJbv  opxtur- 

^at,  fte 489 

IIp^  Ttva  eiireiv,  &c. ib. 

'For,'  '  towards,' <r^a,  in..,..  440 
e.  '  To ;'  with  Terbs  of  motion  440-41 

d.  'Against* 441-442 

e.  'At,*  'near;'  in  fVont  of  442-448 
'  Near,* '  towards  ;*  of  time  and 

of  numbers 448 

/.  *'Wiihf*  eum;<nrov6afirouUT^at 

irpdc  Ttva 448-444 

'Haying   relation   to,*   'that 

concerns* 444 

g.  '  In  regard  to,*  '  concerning  ;* 

irpdc  ravTOf  &c 444-446 

ft.  'For,*  'with  a  riew  to* 445;* 
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Signification  and  uae  with  the 
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1.  'Before,'  *in  front  of:'  a.  of 

space;  6.  of  time 460-451 

2.  'Before,'  «in  defence  of* 451 

•For,'  'in  behalf  of ib, 

liv. 

Etymology  of. 461-462 

Signification : 
« Together  with,'  'with' 462 

With  the  dative  eate, 

1.0. 'With,'  'together  with'. ..462-468 

b.  'With,'  'against' 468 

2.  a.  'With  the  help  of;'  aijv  t^e<i, 

Ac 468-454 

b.  'With ;'  attendant qoality,  cir- 
cumstances, or  condition...  464 
e.  'With,'  'on  the  side  of ib, 
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with' 464-466 
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Significations : 
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e.  'For,'  'instead  of 468 

8. 0. '  Of,'    '  concerning,'    '  about,' 

de ^ 468-469 
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b.  '  For,'  '  because  of,'  '  on  ac- 
count of,'  *in  regard  to' 469 

4.  0.  'Over,'  'beyond' 469-460 

b,  '  Beyond,'      *  contrary      to,' 

'against' 460 

Summary 460-461 
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1.  '  Orer,' '  above ;'  in  a  local  sense  461 

2.  a, '  For,'  'on  behalf  of 461-462 

b.  «For,'  'instead  of 462 

c.  'For," to  the  end  that;'  with 
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SignificationB : 

1.  'Under,'  'beneath;'  in  a  local 

sense 466-467 

2.  a. '  Under ;'  in  subjection  to 467 

b,  'Under;'  of  circumstances  or 

condition ib. 

e.  'Under,'    *for,'   •from,'   «by 

reason  of;'  motive 467-468 

d. '  By,'  'by  means  of;'  agent  468-469 

8. '  Under,'    '  near,'    '  not    quite,' 

'  about,' '  towards,'  &C...469-470 

4.  'Secretly,*  'imperceptibly,'  'on- 
ly a  little  at  a  time,'  'only 
little  by  litUe' 470-471 

Summary 471 

I.    WITH  THl  GSNITIVS   CASE. 

1.  a. '  Under,'  *  beneath ;'  in  a  local 

sense 471-472 
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1. '  Under,'  '  beneath,' '  at  the  foot 

of 482-488 

2. 0. '  Under,' '  under  the  power  of  484 
b, '  Before ;'  properly,  '  under ;' 
^d  duoamifpunf • 484-486 


e.  'Under,'  'under   coTcr   of;' 

<  behind' 486-486 

d, '  Under ;'  of  circumstances  or 

condition 486 

'  Under  direction,  &c.  of;'  im* 

avUv ^ 486-487  V 

e.  '  Under  coyer  of,'  'in ;'  of  time  487 
8,  'Near,'  'just  before  or  after,' 

'about,'  'towards' 487-489 
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'somewhat' 489 
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Accounted  a  preposition ;  with  the 
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CHAPTER  L 


OF  THE    NATURE  OF   THE    PBEPOSITIONS,   AKD   OF  THE    METHOD 
OF  INYESTIGATINQ  THSIB  SIGNIFICATION  AND   USE. 

The  varioas  actions,  motions,  and  states  which  may  be 
affirmed  of  an  object  require  often  to  be  qualified  as  to 
their  manner,  extent,  relative  position,  and  direction  with 
regard  to  other  objects.  Thus,  when  it  said  of  a  house, 
o?xoc,  that  it  is  built  in  the  village,  iv  rj  xw/jijj  oixodo/ieiTae^ 
iy  T^  x^f^y  ^ii^  the  village'  is  added  to  oixodofxeivat^  ^is 
built,'  by  way  of  more  definite  qualification,  to  show  the 
position  of  the  building  relatively.  When  it  is  said  of  any 
persons  that  *•  they  reached  their  destination  quickly,'  Tdj[a 
ifixouTOj  the  term  ^quickly,'  rd[;^a,  is  added  to  the  action 
contained  in  the  expression  ^they  reached  their  destina- 
tion,' dfixoirco^  to  show  the  manner  of  their  arriving.  When 
it  is  said,  ^  he  built  a  house,'  olxov  ipxo86/jajasj  the  accusative 
dhop^  in  the  Greek,  is  added  to  ipxodd/jojae  to  set  forth  the 
actual  extent  in  which  the  act  of  building  is  to  be  taken, 
namely,  *  as  far  as  a  house  goes.'  To  certain  of  these  added 
qualifications  of  the  actions,  motions,  and  states  expressed 
by  the  verbs,  the  grammarians  have  agreed  in  giving  the 
name  of  adverbs,  as  indicating  that  they  are  attached  to 
verbs  chiefly  and  qualify  them.  They  include,  for  the 
Oreek  language,  in  the  class  of  adverbs,  words  that  are 
seemingly  without  inflection;  as  rdj^Oy  ^quickly,'  wxu^ 
*  swiftly,'    d/juzjpjriy    *  without    battle,'    and    that    describe 

the  manner  of  the  verb's  action  or  motion  with  regard  to 
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time,  place,  &c.  Very  many,  however,  of  the  words  in 
Greek  called  adverbs  are  really  cases  of  nouns ;  as  rrfjra,  xa-jfj)^ 
oixUy  dfia^ju;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  rest 
But  it  is  only  important  to  the  present  purpose  fo  observe 
that  the  adverbs  are  in  sense  immediately  attached  to  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb;  that  is,  to  its  action,  motion, 
or  state,  qualifying  it  in  regard  to  its  manner,  extent,  time, 
place,  &c. 

To  certain  other'  words,  introduced  likewise  to  qualify 
the  action,  motion,  or  state  expressed  by  verbs,  the 
grammarians  give  the  name  of  prepositions,  this  name 
being  suggested  by  their  ordinary  position  before  the 
nouns,  which,  with  them,  wait  upon  the  verbs  to  qualify 
their  substantive  idea.  Thus,  ic  Tupoi^  inXtoaa^  *I  sailed 
into  Tyre;'  that  is,  *I  sailed  in  ...  as  regards  Tyre;' 
Ttapa  rbv  norafibv  bdomopiav  inoiijasj  *he  made  a  journey 
alongside  ...  as  regards  the  river.*  This  class  of  words 
abo,  and  with  more  seeming  propriety,  though  not,  per- 
haps, with  sufficient  reason,  is  regarded  commonly  as  being 
without  inflection ;  as,  c/c,  ^/><ic>  i^ri  For  the  rest,  they 
have  a  more  arbitrary  definition  in  the  grammars,  it  being 
difficult  to  separate  the  prepositions  from  the  other  words 
in  the  language  by  applying  the  description  given  of  them ; 
namely,  that  they  are  without  inflection,  and  stand  before 
nouns  to  aid  in  expressing  the  relations  conveyed  by  the 
cases.  A  more  careful  inspection  of  the  list  of  words  re- 
ferred to  this  class,  say  in  the  Oreek  language,  will  show  that 
they  too  attend  upon  verbs  to  define  their  action,  motion, 
or  state,  and  specifically  by  giving  its  direction  and  relative 
position.  Thus,  in  the  phrase  ^XOev  e^c  ^^  7:6Xev^  'he  came 
into  the  city,'  the  action  of  '  coming'  contained  in  IjXdev  is 
qualified  by  el^^  'in,'  and  shows  that,  with  regard  to  the 
city,  the  coming  is  *in,*  *  within.*  The  noun  that  fol- 
lows the  verb  in  the  proper  case  does  likewise  go  to  define 
its  action,  motion,  or  state,  by  marking  its  extent,  position, 
final  object,  &c. ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  relation  of  the 
preposition  to  the  verb,  nor  show  that  the  cases  are  supple- 
mented by  the  prepositions.  It  only  rendA^  the  qualifi- 
cations attached  to  the  verb  more  varied  and  complete. 
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Sometimes,  also,  the  noun  depends  more  immediately  upon 
the  preposition  itself  rather  than  upon  other  words  in  the 
sentence,  marking  the  object  affected  by  the  proper  sense 
of  the  preposition,  as  in  some  cases  of  the  use  of  iid^ 
auPy  &c. 

The  prepositions,  so  regarded  as  has  been  just  set  forth, 
are,  in  their  general  features,  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
adverbs,  and  difier  from  them  in  this  alone,  that,  while 
the  adverb  qualifies  the  action,  motion,  or  state  of  the  verb 
as  to  its  manner,  extent,  place,  time,  &c.,  generally,  the 
preposition  denotes  specifically  its  direction  and  relative 
position.  The  prepositions  and  adverbs  having  so  much 
in  common,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  same  word 
should  sometimes  be  referred  to  both  classes,  and  be  called 
a  preposition  or  an  adverb  according  to  its  present  use  or 
to  the  view  of  the  writer.  At  the  same  time,  this  absence 
of  entire  distinctness  in  the  classification  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  moment,  beyond  the  mere  application  of  a  name; 
since  the  word,  whether  called  a  preposition  or  an  adverb, 
will  be  attached  in  sense  to  the  substantive  idea  of  the 
verb;  and,  if  a  noun  follow  the  verb,  its  case  will  be  d^ 
termined  in  the  same  way,  whether  the  particle  qualifying 
the  verb  be  accounted  a  preposition  or  an  adverb.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  adverb  and  preposition  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  number  of  words 
as  having  the  character  above  attributed  to  the  preposi- 
tions, and  to  agree  upon  a  list  for  the  Greek  language 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  all  will  admit  The  following 
enumeration  admits  a  few,  the  claims  of  which  to  a  place 
among  the  prepositions  may  be  questioned,  but  which 
could  hardly  be  omitted  in  a  discussion  of  the  preposi* 
tions  without  needlessly  encountering  commonly-received 
opinions;  as,  dveu,  ivtxa,  itk^v^  and  ^.  ^AfiOj  d/MfCj  dpdj 
iptulj  dvr<,  djt6j  8tdy  c/Cy  ^x,  iv,  evexa?,  inly  xardy  /urdj  SncaOeVy 
xapdj  it$pij  nJbjif  ?,  npdy  npd^j  npdcOtify  cvv  and  ^uv^  Imipy  bK6j 

This,  then,  being  tiie  nature  and  office  of  the  preposi- 
tions, to  mark  the  direction  and  relative  position  of  the 
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action,  motioDi  or  other  substantive  idea  expressed  by  the 
verb;  and  considering  the  almost  endless  modifications 
which  the  action  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb  may 
undergo  in  regard  to  these  particulars  of  direction  and  re- 
lative position ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  which  in  any 
language  are  destined  to  express  these  must  constitute  a 
very  important  part  of  its  means  of  distinct  representation. 
If  it  be  added  that  of  the  Greek  prepositions  some,  in 
virtue  of  their  own  signification  of  *upon,'  *  under,' 
'about,*  *with,*  i;r/,  fori,  d^/jupi^  aui^j  may  have  nouns  imme- 
diately depending  upon  them,  being  added  to  mark  the 
objects  affected  by  the  sense  which  they  express;  just  as 
other  words,  as  &oc,  *  equal,'  8/ioeo^y  Mike,'  are  followed 
by  nouns  in  the  proper  case  to  express  the  objects  affected 
by  the  notions  of  equality,  likeness,  &c.,  conveyed  by 
them;  it  will  appear  yet  more  evidently  that  these  words 
have  a  just  claim  to  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  study 
of  the  language. 

The  same  considerations  would  of  themselves  suggest 
also  the  difiiculty  likely  to  attend  the  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  these  particles,  and  of  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  their  uses.  But  they  do  not  reveal  the  whole  of  it: 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  more  nearly  the 
elements  that  enter  into  a  question  concerning  the  signifi- 
cation and  use  of  a  preposition  with  the  case  of  a  noun 
following. 

First,  the  proper  or  primary  signification  of  the  preposi- 
tion itself  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  then  its  secondary  or 
derivative  significations;  for  it  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion that  the  preposition,  with  the  same  case  even,  appears 
at  one  time  in  one  signification  and  at  another  time  in  an- 
other. Thus,  im  with  the  dative  signifies  *on,'  'upon;' 
as,  ini  Tcii^  Speatj  *  on  the  mountains,'  if*  iTtnip^  *  on  horse- 
back ;'  but  it  has  also,  with  the  same  case,  the  meaning  of 
*for,'  *on  the  ground  of;*  as,  iif  '^P^  inauvBraiy  *he  is 
commended  for,  on  the  ground  of,  his  virtue;*  napd  with 
the  accusative  signifies  *  alongside  of;*  as,  napa  zou  noza* 
fidvj  *  along  the  river;'  but  it  also  means  'against,' 
*  contrary  to;'   as,  nap*   iijtida,  'contrary  to  expectation.' 
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And,  generally,  the  merely  Bensible  and  local  meaning  may 
become  more  or  less  changed  by  its  metaphorical  applica- 
tion. Thus,  lm6  signifies  ^  under'  in  a  local  sense,  and 
Tctpi^  ^around;'  but  the  former  obtains  the  sense  of  ^ under 
subjection  to,'  and  the  latter  that  of  *  about,*  with  the 
idea  of  a  loose  computation;  as,  n^pl  fiupiouc,  ^ about  ten 
thousand;'  and  of  ^concerning;'  as,  XSyuv  ntpl  roincDv^  ^to 
speak  about,  concerning,  these  things.' 

Secondly,  connecting,  as  they  do,  the  action,  motion,  or 
state  contained  in  the  verb  with  the  dififerent  cases  of 
nouns,  according  to  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  the 
nouns  stand  to  the  substantive  idea  of  the  verb,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  happen  that  the  prepositions  will  be  appa- 
rently affected  in  their  meaning,  and  really  altered  in  their 
rendering  into  English,  by  the  conjunction.  Thus,  xaxd 
with  the  genitive  case  is  translated  either  *down  upon' 
or  *  down  fix)m,'  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  employed;  but  with  the  accusative  case  it  has,  ap- 
parently at  least,  and  so  as  to  require  explanation,  the 
sense  of  *  according  to,'  and  *  by  the  measure  of;'  e.g. 
xar'  ObXufXKoto  xapi^vcDVj  *down  from  the  heights  of  Olym- 
pus,' xara  roh^  uS/iou^^  ^according  to  the  laws,'  xara  fuXa^ 

*  by  tribes,'  where  the  difference  is  owing,  however,  not 
to  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  preposition,  but  to 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  case. 

Accordingly,  it  is  requisite  to  a  proper  interpretation  of 
the  prepositions  as  used  in  connection  with  the  cases  of 
nouns  to  mark  the  exact  sense  of  the  cases  also,  and  to 
distinguish  not  only  which  one  of  the  several  meanings 
of  the  preposition  is  involved,  but  which  also  of  the  sig- 
nifications of  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  to  determine 
what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  expression  nap' 
iknida\  *  contrary  to  expectation,*  it  must  be  noted  which 
of  the  significations  of  itapd  is  present,  and,  further,  which 
of  the  significations  of  the  accusative  case.     K  itapd  signify 

*  alongside  of,'  and  nothing  more,  and  the  accusative  case 
mark  only  the  extent  of  an  action,  then  the  phrase  is  be- 
yond solution;  for  these  two  notions,  however  combined, 
can  never  give  the  sense  of  ^contrary  to'   expectation. 
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ITor  will  it  answer  the  ends  of  a  scientific  inquiry  to  saj 
at  once,  catting  the  knot,  that  itapd  signifies  both  ^  along* 
side  of  and  *  contrary  to;*  for  this  is  to  give,  without 
explanation,  two  seemingly  opposite  meanings  to  the  same 
preposition.  Here  the  problem  becomes  complicated  and 
difficult,  as  may  be  seen,  if  no  other  proof  ofiiar  itself,  in 
the  total  failure  of  the  grammars  and  lexicons  to  explain 
such  phenomena  so  often  occurring  in  the  use  of  the  pre- 
positions. 

Again,  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  use  of  the  pre- 
positions does  not  end  here.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that,  after  the  various  significations  of  the  preposition  and 
of  the  case  have  been  carefully  determined  and  all  their 
possible  combinations  exaniined,  the  just  interpretation  of 
the  preposition  as  used  with  the  case  eludes  the  search, 
and  the  question  seems  to  admit  of  no  solution.  When 
found,  as  it  may  yet  be  by  close  and  patient  attention,  it 
will  be  detected  by  searching  narrowly  into  the  mutual 
relations  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  of  the  verb 
which  the  preposition  qualifies  stand  to  each  other  and  to 
this  action.  Thus,  what  possible  combination  of  any  one 
of  the  significations  of  ixevd^  and  of  any  one  of  those  of  the 
accusative  case,  can  afford  even  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  use  of  this  preposition  with  the  accusative  in  the  sense 
of  *  after'  ?  K  the  grammars  and  lexicons  be  consulted, 
they  give  no  answer,  contenting  themselves  with  asserting, 
what,  in  any  strict  sense,  is  not  true,  that  (xerd  signifies 
*  after,'  or  render  one  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  unintelligi- 
ble. Yet,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  proper  place,  if,  together 
with  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  preposition  and  of  the 
case,  the  relations  which  the  paities  to  the  action  have  to 
each  other  and  to  the  action  be  considered,  nothing  can  be 
simpler  nor  more  certain  than  the  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon  that  may  be  given  consistently  with  the  usual 
meaning  of  both  fjtsxd  and  the  accusative. 

Considering,  then,  all  these  sources  of  difficulty  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  •use  of  the  prepositions  as  they  stand 
connected  with  the  cases  of  nouns,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  it  were  found  less  perplexing  than  it  is.    It  is  rather  a 
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proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  and  perspicacity  of  the 
Greek  mind,  as  preserved  in  the  langoage,  that,  amid  all 
the  changes  of  meaning  which  the  prepositions  have  under* 
gone  by  daily  use,  there  remain  perhaps  no  examples  in 
which  these  particles  admit  not  of  a  satis&ctory  explana- 
tion by  the  application  of  proper  methods. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  proper  or  primary  significa- 
tion of  a  preposition  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  up  its 
various  meanings,  not  only  in  all  its  uses  with  and  with- 
out cases  of  nouns,  but  also  as  it  occurs  in  composition,  as 
with  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  &c.,  and  in  its  derivatives^ 
if  it  have  any ;  and  then,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  all 
these,  separating  what  properly  belongs  to  the  preposition 
and  what  to  the  case  or  to  the  other  member  of  the  com- 
pound or  derivative,  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  simple 
and  primary  notion  of  the  preposition.  This  may  be 
recognised  by  more  marks  than  one,  chiefly  by  its  being 
a  sense  to  which  all  the  rest  may  be  referred  as  deriva- 
tives; or,  what  it  is  more  proper  to  say  in  this  view,  a 
sense  which  is  obtained  by  finding  that  in  which  all  the 
others  essentially  agree,  and  which,  therefore,  enters  into 
them  all,  and  is  characteristic  of  them  all.  Commonly,  this 
meaning  will  be  the  expression  of  sensible  or  local  direc- 
tion or  position,  and  will  relate  to  material  objects.  Thus, 
fi£Tdy  which  has  a  variety  of  seemingly  very  different  mean- 
ings, 'among,'  'with,*  'after*  in  two  senses,  will  be  found, 
by  such  a  course  of  investigation,  to  have  one  meaning,  that 
of  'amid,*  that  enters  as  the  chief  element  into  all  the 
rest,  and  gives  them  their  characteristic  sense ;  a  meaning 
that  is  as  truly  present  in  /xerrf,  'after,*  as  in  furdy  'with,* 
'among.*  It  was  purposely  said  that,  in  seeking  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  meaning  of  a  preposition,  its  use  in  com- 
pound and  derivative  words,  and  where  it  stands  without  a 
case,  must  be  studied,  as  well  as  its  use  with  cases;  for  it 
will  be  found  that^  in  these  latter  circunistances,  the  pre* 
position  is  retained  in  its  original  sense,  or  in  one  little 
removed  from  this,  even  more  frequently  than  when  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  the  cases.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  complicated  with  the 
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meaning  of  the  case,  and  may  be  more  easily  separated 
from  what  is  foreign  to  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
being  united  in  a  compound  of  larger  import,  or  augmented 
by  derivative  syllables,  it  has  often  escaped  the  changes  of 
signification  to  which  otherwise,  and  standing  apart,  it 
would  have  been  exposed;  just  as  the  fragments  of  ancient 
art  have  sometimes  owed  their  preservation  to  their  having 
been  built  into  some  strong  wall.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
pound and  derivative  words  of  which  the  prepositions  form 
a  part,  and  the  examples  in  which  these  particles  are  used 
adverbially,  as  it  is  expressed,  that  is,  without  cases  of 
nouns,  may  be  studied  with  very  great  advantage,  as  being 
likely  to  furnish  the  primary  signification  of  the  preposi- 
tion, when  it  would  not  be  seen,  or  seen  less  distinctly,  in 
connection  with  the  cases;  or  as  aiding,  at  least,  by  the 
additional  light  which  they  afford,  in  deciding  what  is  the 
true  primary  sense.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  dfitpiy  that  its 
primary  signification  is  *  on  both  sides'  may  be  pretty  well 
determined  by  its  meaning  as  it  occurs  in  d/ifcdi^co<:  and 
other  compounds,  when  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  it  from  its  use  with  the  cases  of  nouns ;  and  in 
regard  to  3td^  inly  &c.,  what  is  seen  to  be  their  primary 
signification  from  considering  their  use  with  the  cases  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  observing  their  obvious  force  in 
many  compounds.  It  is  because  of  the  more  common 
occurrence  of  the  adverbial  use  of  the  prepositions  in 
Homer  that  the  'Eiad'  and  'Odyssey'  are  so  valuable  a 
help  in  searching  for  the  primary  meanings  of  the  pre- 
positions. 

Besides  the  means  afforded  by  the  records  of  the  Greek 
language  itself  for  ascertaining  the  primary  signification 
of  its  prepositions,  another  of  considerable  value  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prepositions,  and  other  words  of  the  same 
origin,  met  with  in  kindred  languages.  Thus,  the  proper 
meaning  of  fierd'  is  more  readily  determined  by  comparing 
it,  not  only  with  the  Greek  /liao^y  but  with  the  Latin 
mediuSy  the  German  mity  and  the  English  midy  &c.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  auxiliary  can  be 
of  real  service  in  so  far  only  as  the  related  forms  in  other 
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Languages  exhibit  at  the  same  time  kindred  meanings,  so 
as  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
under  investigation.  This  it  may  do  sometimes  by  afford- 
ing additional  illustrations  of  meanings  already  ascertainedi 
and  supplying  a  wanting  link  to  eonnect  significations  that 
would  otherwise  appear  to  be  too  widely  separated  to  have  a 
common  origin ;  and  sometimes  by  furnishing  the  primary 
sense,  which  could  else  be  hardly  so  much  as  divined.  The 
common  sense  of  Ho  desire'  belonging  to  the  Greek 
ipiyBaOat^  and  that  of  ^king'  and  ^kingdom'  belonging 
to  the  Latin  rex  and  regnuMj  could  hardly  be  connected 
together,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  of  a  com- 
mon origin  in  the  radical  reg,  without  the  signification  of 
stretching  out  in  a  straight  line,  and  hence  of  a  straight 
line,  or  being  in  a  straight  line,  furnished  by  the  English 
reach.  The  mere  fact  of  words  occurring  in  different 
languages,  that  belong  maybe  to  regions  widely  removed 
from  each  other,  is  both  curious,  and,  for  certain  purposes 
in  etymology,  highly  useful  to  observe ;  but,  in  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  is  here  under  consideration,  little  is  gained 
unless  the  comparative  etymology  yield  something  more, 
and  unless,  by  showing  that  the  same  radical  has  like  or 
related  additional  meanings,  it  bring  the  object  of  inquiry 
more  clearly  into  view,  and  reveal  it  under  new  aspects. 
"Whether  the  fault  lie  in  the  actual  incapacity  of  compara- 
tive etymology  to  aid  efficiently  and  in  large  measure  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  signification  and  use  of  the  Greek 
prepositions,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  etymologists  have  too 
much  contented  themselves  with  searching  into  the  mere 
correspondence  of  form,  and  attended  too  little  to  the  like- 
ness in  signification  and  use,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
science  has  made  but  small  contributions  comparatively  to 
the  better  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  pre- 
positions. This  may  be  taken  for  granted:  that  he  who 
aims  at  gaining  a  distinct  notion  of  the  proper  sense  of 
these  words,  and  at  finding  a  right  interpretation  of  their 
uses,  cannot  dispense  with  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  Greek  language  itself,  relying 
upon  what  kindred  languages  may  furnish  only  so  far  as 
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they  contribute  concurring  facts  both  of  form  and  of  signi- 
fication. 

In  arranging  the  secondary  meanings  of  the  prepositions, 
no  less  than  in  determining  the  primary  sense  of  each, 
much  care  is  of  course  demanded  in  order  that  each  sig- 
nification may  hold  its  appropriate  place.  The  import- 
ance of  a  just  arrangement  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
meanings  of  the  prepositions  can  hardly  fail  to  be  seen, 
if  it  be  considered  how  almost  countless  in  variety  are  in 
some  instances  the  uses  of  these  words,  and  how  indis- 
pensable to  a  right  understanding  of  these  is  a  natural  and 
orderly  disposition  of  the  meanings  which  they  bear ;  and, 
further,  how  great  a  relief  to  the  memory  of  the  student  it 
must  be,  as  well  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  a  proper  appre- 
hension of  the  relations  which  one  signification  has  to 
another,  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  several 
meanings  of  a  preposition  set  forth  in  such  order  that  the 
mind  may  pass  from  one  to  another  naturally  and  with 
comparatively  little  effort  Add  to  this,  that  in  nothing  is 
the  study  of  language  more  beneficial  as  a  discipline  of  the 
mind  than  in  training  the  learner  to  trace  the  often  delicate 
connections  which  bind  together  the  different  significa- 
tions of  words.  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that, 
in  this  particular  of  the  just  arrangement  of  the  meanings 
of  the  prepositions,  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  even  the 
larger  grammars  and  lexicons.  Such,  in  too  large  propor- 
tion, is  the  arrangement  they  give,  that  not  only  is  that 
sometimes  set  down  as  primary  which  is  really  secondary, 
but,  not  uncommonly,  meanings  are  made  to  follow  each 
other  that  do  not  naturally  stand  in  this  connection,  while 
others  are  placed  widely  asunder  between  which  there 
exists  the  closest  affinity.  As  a  consequence,  the  student 
labors  in  vain  to  take  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view 
of  all  the  uses  of  those  prepositions  that  are  most  multi- 
form in  their  applications,  of  most  constant  recurrence, 
and  most  important  to  be  understood.  To  remove  this 
defect,  in  some  measure  at  least,  if  not  completely,  much 
labor  has  been  bestowed  in  this  treatise.  Taking  the  pre- 
position apart  from  any  influence  of  the  case,  its  meanings 
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have  been  set  down,  as  nearly  as  it  conld  be  determined, 
in  their  logical  sequence.  And  that  this  might  the  better 
be  ascertained,  the  investigation,  in  every  case,  was  began 
by  collecting  together  as  complete  a  list  as  could  be  made, 
with  the  means  at  command,  of  all  the  important  and 
characteristic  uses  of  the  preposition.  Having,  by  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  these,  with  the  aid  of  whatever  light 
could  be  derived  from  auxiliary  sources,  determined  the 
primary  sense,  the  other  and  secondary  meanings  were  set 
down,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared  to  be  related  to  the  primary  sense  and  to  each 
other.  When  two  meanings  seemed  to  be  parallel,  they 
were  placed  immediately  one  after  the  other,  but  with 
some  suitable  recognition  of  their  equal  proximity  to  the 
primary  sense.  It  may  be  added  that,  when  once  this 
order  was  determined,  it  was  of  course  followed  in  the 
after-explanation  of  the  uses  of  the  preposition  with  cases. 
If  this  method  shall  have  failed  in  securing  entire  accuracy 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  meanings  of  each  preposition,  the 
want  of  success,  it  will  be  agreed,  should  be  attributed  to 
want  of  skill  in  applying  it,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
method  itself. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  complication 
of  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  with  that  of  the  case 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  connection,  it  is  requisite,  after 
ascertaining  the  meanings  of  the  preposition  apart  from 
the  cases,  to  mark  also  the  significations  of  the  cases,  in 
order  that,  when  the  two  are  brought  together,  the  exact 
force  of  each  may  be  measured.  Without  this,  indeed,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  can  be  explained  what 
part  each  contributes  to  the  sense  which  sometimes  results 
from  the  two  combined,  nor  how  this  has  arisen.  It  has 
been  necessary,  accordingly,  to  bestow  all  possible  care  to 
ascertain  the  true  signification  of  the  cases,  that  it  may  be 
separated  by  the  mind  from  the  complex  meaning  which 
has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  the  notion  of  the  pre- 
position with  that  of  the  case,  and  that  so  it  may  be  made 
possible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  complex  sense. 
By  adopting  this  method,  and  by  impartially  assigning  to 
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the  preposition  and  to  the  case  each  its  own  value,  many 
uses  of  the  preposition,  it  is  believed,  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation  that  would  otherwise  remain  enigmas  too  per- 
plexing to  solve.  Among  the  instances  more  especially 
requiring  this  method  of  proceeding  may  be  mentioned 
those  in  which  the  sense  of  the  case  either  largely  or  wholly 
predominates,  leaving  to  the  preposition  hardly  any  other 
office  than  that  of  marking,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  direc- 
tion  or  relative  position  which  an  action  or  motion  originally 
had  with  regard  to  the  object  introduced  by  the  case,  but 
which  has  been  lost  sight  of  through  the  prevalence  of  the 
meaning  of  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  example  of  dvrf  and  xard 
used  with  the  accusative  case  to  mark  distribution  according 
to  a  standard  of  measure,  the  accusative  case  became  so  far 
predominant  that  the  two  prepositions  came  to  be  used  in- 
differently, and  this  though  they  are  properly  of  opposite 
significations,  and  though  neither  contains  the  idea  of  dis- 
tribution, any  more  than  that  of  a  standard  of  measure. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  to  be  able  to  assign 
right  values  to  the  cases  as  found  in  connection  with  the 
prepositions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  continually 
that,  besides  their  office  of  qualifying  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
nouns,  adjectives,  &c.,  the  cases  are  to  be  considered  as 
introduced,  very  commonly  at  least,  to  define  the  sense  of 
the  action,  motion,  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb 
or  verbal  upon  which  the  preposition  also  attends;  and  this 
sometimes  without,  but  oftener  with,  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cation which  it  has  already  received  from  the  preposition. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  phrase  e/c  ttjv  nbhv  >J^(?£p,  'he 
came  into  the  city,'  izbhv  is  to  be  regarded  as  defining  more 
exactly  the  notion  of  '  coming*  contained  in  ^^(?ev,  '  he 
came,'  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  the  sense  of  '  coming 
in  or  within'  expressed  by  ^^flev  as  qualified  by  ere ;  for  the 
meaning  of  this  example  is,  *he  came  in  or  within  ...  as 
regards  the  city.'  Yet  it  must  be  equally  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  case  is  employed  to 
mark  an  object  affected  by  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  prepo- 
sition itself.  This  will  be  seen  in  some  examples  of  the  use 
of  ini  and  axjv  with  the  dative.    It  is  in  such  cases  alone 
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that  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  that  the  case  depends  upon, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  is  governed  by,  the  prepo- 
sition. 

Lastly,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  method  used  in  this 
treatise  of  dealing  with  a  peculiar  difficulty,  above  alluded 
to  as  attending  the  interpretation  of  some  examples  of  pre- 
positions with  cases ;  examples,  namely,  in  which  no  satis- 
fiEM^tory  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  preposition  is 
used  with  the  case  could  be  given  by  the  application  of  all 
the  means  hitherto  enumerated.  As,  for  instance,  repeating 
an  illustration  before  employed,  in  the  use  of  (iBzd  with  the 
accusative  and  dative  in  the  sense  of  'after.'  Here,  neither 
the  preposition  nor  the  case  supplying  the  sense  of '  after,' 
and  it  being  afforded  by  no  conceivable  combination  of  the 
two,  some  other  and  adequate  source  of  it  must  be  found, 
or  the  interpretation  must  be  abandoned  as  beyond  reach. 
It  seemed  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  some  aid  towards 
the  solution  of  the  question  might  be  found  by  carefully 
examining  the  history  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
very  peculiar  meanings  of  prepositions  occur;  to  see,  namely, 
if  the  nature  of  the  action  contained  in  the  verb,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  object  attending  it  and  introduced  by  the  case, 
or  the  relations  of  the  subject  of  the  verb  to  its  object, 
might  not  furnish  the  interpretation  of  the  apparently 
anomalous  sense  borne  by  the  preposition.  That  such  an 
examination  might  possibly  prove  useful  in  regard  to 
obscurer  cases  also  seemed  to  be  rendered  probable  by  the 
£eu3t  that,  in  some  instances  belonging  to  this  class,  this  pro- 
ceeding was  palpably  available  and  almost  forced  upon  the 
inquirer.  Thus,  np6^  signifying  *  before,*  and  having  with 
the  accusative  the  meaning  of  'to,'  in  a  qualified  sense, 
comes  to  signify  'against,'  whenever  the  subject  of  the 
verb's  affirmation  and  the  object  of  its  action  stand  in  the 
relation  of  enmity ;  and  so  of  napd^  e/c,  ^nd  ii:L  And  if,  in 
cases  like  this,  the  preposition  7:pb^  obtained  an  entirely 
new  sense,  one  in  no  wise  involved  in  either  the  preposition 
or  the  case,  nor  in  any  combination  of  the  two,  why  might 
not  fuxd  have  obtained  the  sense  of  '  after'  from  something 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this 
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meaning  occora?  Upon  trial,  the  result  answered  to  the 
reasonable  conjecture,  and  /iftd,  for  example,  was  found  to 
have  obtained  the  meaning  of  ^  after'  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  relations  which  the  subject  of  the  proposition  in 
which  it  stood  held  to  the  object  pointed  to  by  fxtrd.  And 
thus  vanished  at  once  the  only  remaining,  and  seemingly 
insurmountable,  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  consistent  theory 
of  the  prepositions  of  the  Greek  language. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  cases  with  which  prepositions 
are  used  being  necessary  to  be  known,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding views,  in  order  to  the  satisfitctory  interpretation  of 
the  signification  and  use  of  the  prepositions,  the  ensuing 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  examination  of  these 
cases,  with  a  view  to  determine  their  exact  meanings,  both 
primary  and  secondary. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OV    THB    BIGNIFIOATION    OF   THE   CASES   WITH  WHICH    PBBPOSI* 

TIONS  ARE  USED. 

I.  or  THB  GBNITIVB  CASB. 

1.  The  simplest  case^  apparently  at  least,  of  the  use  of 
the  genitive  in  Greek  is  that  in  which,  corresponding  to 
the  English  ^of/  it  is  employed  to  qualify  the  meaning  of 
a  preceding  noun,  and  to  show  in  what  more  definite  sense 
it  is  to  be  taken ;  e.g.  tol  tou  divdpou  ipuXXa^  ^  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.'  The  term  tpuXXa^  if  left  unqualified,  may  be 
understood  of  all  possible  kinds  of  leaves;  but,  so  soon  as 
roS  dipdpoo  is  added,  it  is  restricted  to  a  particular  kind, 
that  of  the  tree.  And  so  in  Xen.  Anab.  I.  i.  1,  Imamrtot 
veXtirn/jv  TOO  fiiouy  ^  he  was  apprehending  an  end  of  his  life,' 
the  word  Tehur^v  is  limited  by  the  addition  of  roH  fiiou  to  a 
specific  object,  so  as  to  mean  not  any  end  indifiTerontly,  but 
definitely  an  end  of  his  life.  The  genitive,  it  is  true,  does 
not  here  express,  as  in  the  case  of  too  divdpouy  a  particular 
variety  of  the  object  qualified,  but  the  specific  thing  with 
reference  to  which  it  is  to  be  understood,  the  different 
character  of  the  qualification  which  the  genitive  introduces 
depending  upon  the  different  nature  of  the  noun  which  it 
adds.  Again,  in  the  phrase  ra  rwv  dvOpdntov  Ttpdyfiara^ 
^the  affairs  of  men,'  the  expression  tA  Trpdy/iaTOy  if  left 
unqualified,  may  inclade  all  possible  affairs,  as  those  of  the 
state,  of  the  king,  &c. ;  but,  when  t<ov  duOpcmwif  is  added, 
it  is  restricted  to  one  of  its  many  possible  applications,  the 
affidrs,  namely,  of  men.  In  such  cases,  then,  as  the  above, 
the  genitive  names  an  object  to  which  the  term  which  it 
qualifies  is  to  be  restricted  in  its  sense,  so  as  to  refer  to 
it  exclusively,  and  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
possible  varieties  and  aspects  of  the  same  term.    And  the 
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nature  of  the  qnalification  made  by  the  genitive,  whether 
it  shall  mark  a  particular  variety  of  the  term  which  it  de- 
fines, or  some  other  natural  restriction,  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  noun  introduced  by  this  case. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  in  order  that,  when  the  geni- 
tive  is  spoken  of  as  limiting  a  term  in  its  meaning  by  re- 
stricting it  to  its  relations  with  a  specific  object^  it  may  not 
be  confounded  with  the  accusative  case,  which  also  is  used 
to  set  bounds  to  a  preceding  action  or  statement,  that  the 
limitation  marked  by  the  genitive  is  not  one  of  measure  or 
extent,  but  consists  merely  in  noting  the  object  to  which 
the  terra  defined  is  to  be  referred  for  a  more  exact  determi- 
nation of  its  meaning.  The  accusative  marks  how  far  an 
action,  motion,  or  statement  goes,  what  point  it  reachesy 
what  object  it  comprehends,  or  as  to  which  it  is  affirmed^ 
and  so  is,  in  various  ways,  the  measure  of  its  extent;  the 
genitive  introduces  the  specific  object  among  many  pos- 
sible objects  to  which  a  preceding  term,  whether  it  be  the 
name  of  an  object,  or  of  a  quality,  state,  or  any  other  sub- 
stantive idea,  is  to  be  confined,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  same  term  as  related  to  other  objects,  and  hence  to 
give  it  a  specific  character  and  relation. 

Again,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive case  added  to  a  term  by  way  of  more  exact  specifica- 
tion of  its  actual  character  and  relation  must  needs  have 
some  obvious  point  of  affinity  with  the  term  defined.  Thus, 
there  is  a  natural  relationship  between  the  terms  (pi}}la  and 
TOO  divdpoUy  such  that  the  former  may  properly  be  referred 
for  its  specification  to  the  latter;  and  so  between  raTrpdf 
fiUTa  and  r<ou  dvOpdirtoVy  between  reXeunju  and  too  fiiot}. 
And,  although  the  same  thing  may  be  said  in  some  sense 
of  the  relation  between  the  accusative  and  the  action, 
motion,  &c.  which  it  measures,  it  is  by  no  means  true  in 
the  same  way,  nor  to  the  same  extent. 

It  may  be  added  here,  as  belonging  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  particular  use  of  the  genitive  under  consideration, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  genitive  of  the  subject  and 
the  genitive  of  the  object,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  genitive,  does  not  result,  pr<h 
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perly  speaking,  from  any  thing  different  in  the  nature  of 
the  genitive  itself  in  the  two  cases,  but  from  the  obvious 
relations  in  which,  by  the  circumstances,  the  genitive  and 
the  noun  which  it  qualifies  are  made  to  stand  to  each  other. 
The  genitive  marks  only  that  the  two  terms  have  the  re- 
lation of  the  thing  qualified  and  of  the  object  by  which 
it  is  specifically  characterized,  and  thus  shows  that  they 
have  different  relations,;  but  it  goes  no  farther,  and  does 
not  express  whether  the  object  which  it  introduces  is  the 
subject  of  any  influence  residing  in  the  substantive  idea 
conveyed  by  the  term  which  it  qualifies,  or  an  object  from 
which  such  influence  proceeds.  Thus,  in  the  phrase, 
Eurip.  Androm.  1060,  pjuatxd^  alx/JtaXiorido^  <pf>^<Kj  '  the  fear 
of  a  captive  woman,'  that  is,  ^  the  fear  entertained  of  a 
captive  woman,*  the  genitive  pjuaad^  alx/JtaX(OTid<K  simply 
qualifies  ^ i^oc  by  marking  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
referred,  and  thereby  restricted  in  its  acceptation,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  characterized,  excluding  every  other  relation  of 
fMi/9oc,  and  making  it  to  mean  'fear,'  not  in  any  other 
possible  sense,  but  specifically  Uhe  fear  that  refers  to  a 
captive  woman.'  But  whether  it  shall  mean  the  fear 
which  a  captive  woman  feels,  or  the  fear  which  a  captive 
woman  inspires,  is  not  indicated  by  the  genitive:  it  is 
gathered  from  the  obvious  relations  in  which  ^6^oc  stands 
in  the  text,  and  which  show  that  it  is  a  feeling  dwelling  in 
the  mind  of  another,  and  not  in  that  of  y^vaixb^  aljijialoh' 
Ttda^'y  that  the  captive  woman  is  the  object  and  not  the 
subject  of  the  feeling  of  fear.  So,  again.  Soph.  Antig. 
1185,  in  euyfjuiTa  IlaXXddo^f  *vows  made  to  Pallas,'  the  geni- 
tive IlaXXddo^  does  no  more,  by  its  proper  office,  than  mark 
the  term  eiJ/yiara,  *vows,'  as  having  this  specific  character 
or  distinctive  relation,  that  they  are  '  vows  having  reference 
to  Pallas,'  and  no  other  vows.  Whether  they  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  *  vows  made  to  Pallas,'  or  *  vows  made 
by  Pallas,'  may  be  gathered,  indeed,  from  the  obvious  rela- 
tions of  the  objects  tiyimra  and  UcdXddoc  themselves,  or 
from  the  connection  which  toffxara  has  with  some  other 
object ;  but  it  is  not  expressed  by  the  genitive.    But  if  this 

be  so,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  genitive  does  in  -itself 
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contain  the  idea  of  the  origin  or  source  from  which  a  thing 
springs,  any  more  than  that  it  expresses  in  itself  the  object 
upon  which  any  action  or  feeling  exerts  itself.  If  the  geni- 
tive expresses  the  one  notion,  it  must  also  be  admitted  to 
express  the  other.  According  to  the  examples  it  expresses 
neither ;  and  to  assign  to  this  case  the  idea  of  origin  or 
source  is  to  assume  as  the  proper  sense  of  the  genitive  that 
which  is  suggested  wholly  by  the  natural  relations  of  the 
thing  qualified  and  that  by  which  it  is  qualified;  to  say 
nothing  of  its  making  that  to  be  the  cause  which,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  must  also  be  the  effect. 

2.  a.  But  the  genitive  is  employed  in  other  cases  in  which 
the  sense  above  assigned  to  it  is  hardly  so  obvious.  Thus, 
where  it  is  used  after  the  verbs  ihae^  *  to  be,'  and  yiyi^ea&aiy 
*to  become,'  with  their  subjects,  to  explain  the  precise 
sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken;  e.g.  Od.  iv.  611, 
aT/mzfx:  £?c  dya&diOj  *you  are  of  noble  race.'  The  phrase 
to  be  more  exactly  defined  is  e7c,  *you  are,'  and  the  quali- 
fication is  a?/iaroc  dya^oTo^  *of  noble  race.'  The  genitive, 
of  itself,  merely  denotes  the  object  to  which  the  person 
described  by  eZc,  *you  are,'  is  referred,  as  being  thereby 
characterized,  or  distinguished  from  the  same  person  under 
other  aspects.  For  any  thing  expressed  by  the  genitive, 
this  person  may  bear  to  a?/iaroc,  *  blood'  or  *race,*  any 
relation  that  is  in  the  nature  of  things  allowable;  but, 
alfxaro^  being  here  used  figuratively  for  *race,'  *  stock,' 
there  is  suggested  by  the  term  the  natural  and  most  ob- 
vious relation  between  the  person  and  the  qualifying  noun, 
namely,  that  of  descent  or  family;  and  the  former,  by 
being  referred  through  the  genitive  sign  to  this  term  of 
*race'  or  'stock,'  with  its  attributive  dya^olOf  *good,*  is  in 
fact  characterized  as  being  *  of  a  noble  stock,'  and  so  dis- 
tinguished from  the  same  person  viewed  in  other  relations. 
According  to  this  view,  the  notion  of  descent  is  contained 
in  something  apart  from  the  genitive,  and  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  genitive  has  here 
also  the  same  force  essentially  as  in  the  simple  case  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  that  of  marking  the  object  to  which 
a  term  is  referred  for  its  specific  distinction,  whether  as  to 
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kind,  race,  descent,  or  any  other  characteristic.  And  the 
difference  between  the  character  or  distinctive  description 
given  by  the  genitive  in  one  case  and  in  another  lies  not  in 
the  case,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
noun  which  it  introduces. 

So,  again,  in  Eurip.  Or.  725,  zhdroK  xax^^  yuvatxb^  dvdpa 
jiyvtfrdat  xaxdv,  *  it  is  proper  that  a  bad  man  should  be  bom 
of  a  bad  woman,*  the  genitive  xax^  yuvcuxd^  does  not,  of 
itself,  express  the  idea  of  descent  from,  but  only  refers  the 
phrase  dpdpa  yipfta&ax  xaxdv^  *a  bad  man's  being  bom'  or 
*  coming  into  being,'  to  a  specific  object,  xax^^  pjvaad^y  *a 
bad  woman,'  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  and  no 
other  relation ;  so  that '  a  bad  man's  being  bom'  or  ^  com- 
ing into  being'  shall  be  understood  with  specific  reference 
to  *  a  bad  woman,'  and  confined  to  this  exclusively.  But 
the  most  obvious  relation  between  the  idea  of  *  a  man  being 
bom'  and  *  a  woman,'  when  the  former  is  referred  to  the 
latter  for  its  more  exact  sense,  is  that  of  *  a  man  being  bom 
of  a  woman.'  Here,  then,  as  before,  the  notion  of  origin 
or  source,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  genitive,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  case  itself,  but  in  the  natural  relations 
existing  between  the  qualifying  term  and  the  term  which 
it  qualifies ;  and  the  genitive  has  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
preceding  cases,  namely,  that  of  marking  the  object  to 
which  another  is  referred  for  its  specific  character  and 
relation.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  genitive  used 
after  ipuztutadai^  *to  be  bom,'  properly,  *to  be  planted.' 

ft.  In  like  manner,  the  genitive  is  used  with  tlvac^  'to 
be,'  to  mark  the  object  to  which  some  action,  practice,  or 
habit  is  to  be  referred  as  belonging  to  it,  as  a  thing  of  its 
duty,  capacity,  office,  &c.,  where  in  English  we  say  *it 
belongs  to,'  *  is  the  part,  property,  duty,  &c.  of  a  person.'  E.g 
Eur.  Hec.  844,  laOXou  yip  di^8pb^  rj  dirrj  ff  [mTjptctiv^  *  it  is  the 
part  of  a  good  man  to  promote  justice,'  or  *the  promoting 
justice  is  the  part  of  a  good  man.*  Here  the  proposition  rj 
dixjj  0'  Imr^p^uv  is  qualified  by  iadXolj  dv5/><ic,  added  to  show 
to  whom  distinctively  this  practice  of  promoting  justice  is 
to  be  referred,  and  with  respect  to  whom,  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  understood ;  the  sense  being,  that  *  the  practice  of  pro- 
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xnoting  justice,'  as  here  introduced,  is  not  to  be  taken 
absolutely  and  without  any  qualification,  but  as  specifically 
confined  to,  or  spoken  exclusively  of,  '  a  good  man/  The 
idea  which  is  here  conveyed,  that  this  practice  is  the  parb 
property,  or  duty  of  a  good  man,  is  suggested  by  the  mutu- 
ally corresponding  character  of  the  action  or  habit  qualified 
and  of  the  object  by  which  it  is  qualified.  As  the  one  is  a 
being  capable  of  moral  actions,  and  the  other  an  action 
having  a  moral  quality,  the  latter  can  hardly  be  specifically 
referred  to  the  former,  that  is,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  for 
example,  that  the  promotion  of  justice  is  a  thing  affirmed 
exclusively  of  a  good  man,  without  giving  rise  to  the  notion 
that  it  forms  a  part  of  his  character  or  duty. 

c.  In  yet  other  instances,  the  notion  suggested  by  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  action  or  practice,  and  of  the  quali- 
fying noun  introduced  by  the  genitive,  will  be  rather  that 
of  a  faculty  or  a  capacity,  belonging  to  the  latter.  Thus, 
Demosth.  01.  iii.  13,  26,  r6  fikv  imufidify  Stoic  f^jaae  r«c  ^^y 
[HJ^diov  xa\  naprd^  thaty  *  some  one  will,  perchance,  say  that 
to  censure  is  easy,  and  a  faculty  or  capacity  belonging  to 
every  one.'  Here,  again, 'the  genitive  navzi^  would,  pro- 
perly speaking,  merely  show  to  whom  the  *act  of  cen- 
suring' is  to  be  referred,  so  that  it  should  be  understood  to 
be  an  act  aflirmed  with  respect  to  *  every  man.'  But  from 
the  corresponding  character  of  the  term  imztfiduy  *  to  cen- 
sure,' and  of  the  object  ^ravric,  'every  man,'  to  which  it  is 
referred,  the  former  being  a  variety  of  the  expression  of 
moral  judgments  or  sentiments  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
and  the  latter  a  being  accounted  capable  of  such  judgments, 
there  is  suggested,  under  the  circumstances,  the  idea  that 
the  act  of  censuring  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  faculty  or  a  ca- 
pacity of  an  object  of  which  it  may  be  suitably  affirmed. 
That  this  notion  is  suggested  by  the  mutual  correspond- 
ence of  the  noun  in  the  genitive  and  of  the  action  which  it 
qualifies  may  be  seen  by  observing  that  it  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  neither,  if  taken  apart.  The  term  intTcfidu  ex- 
presses no  more  than  the  act  or  habit  of  censuring,  and  the 
genitive  no  more  than  that  the  object  which  it  introduces  is 
that  to  which  this  act  is  referred  or  belongs ;  and  neither, 
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therefore,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  act  regarded  as  a  faculty 
or  a  capacity  of  an  object.  And  yet  this  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  two  conjoined,  and  mast  resalt  from  their  mutual 
relations.  It  may  be  repeated,  therefore,  that  in  such  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  genitive  as  those  above  examined, 
this  case  simply  serves  to  mark  the  object  to  which  a  term 
is  referred  as  being  that  with  respect  to  which  it  is  to  be 
taken,  and  which  gives  a  more  exact  specification  of  its 
meaning. 

d.  In  other  examples,  the  notion  conveyed  by  the  refer- 
ence of  an  action  to  a  particular  object  by  means  of  the 
genitive  case  is  that  of  what  is  appropriate  to,  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it,  as  suited  to  its  character  or  office ;  e.g.  Dem. 
p.  64,  init.  xaxoufy^oo  /iku  ydp  iart  xpidivr*  djtoOavttVy  orpaTfffOo 
di  fjuixofievoy  roTc  noXtfuott:^  *  it  belongs  to,  is  befitting  the 
character  of,  a  robber,  to  die  under  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, of  a  military  officer  (to  die)  fighting  with  the  enemy.' 
Here  xptOivz*  d^toOaveiVj  *  to  die  under  sentence  of  condem- 
nation,' is  referred  to  xaxoupyooj  *  a  robber,'  as  the  olgect  of 
which  exclusively  it  is  to  be  understood,  and  iiafibiituoy  to7^ 
TcoXu/iioi^  {dj:odavttv\  'to  die  fighting  with  the  enemy,'  is 
referred  to  arpav^ooy  as  the  object  of  which  exclusively  it  is 
to  be  understood;  and  there  arises,  from  the  natural  relation 
of  the  actions  and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  respectively 
referred,  the  idea  of  a  suitableness,  of  a  mutual  adaptation, 
and  so  of  what  is  reasonably  to  be  expected.  In  the  same 
sense  nearly  the  genitive  is  used  in  Demosth.  01.  i.  p.  18, 
2,  iart  twv  alffj^pwUy  fxaXXov  dk  rolv  ala')[laT(o\fj  TtdhtoUy  .  .  .  .  Av 
ijfUif  TtoTi  xuptocy  ipaivtaOat  Trpoeefiivou^,  'it  is  to  be  counted 
among  shameful  things,  nay,  rather,  among  the  things  that 
are  most  shameful,  that  we  should  be  seen  to  surrender 
cities  of  which  we  were  once  masters.'  In  this  case,  the 
fact  of  *  surrendering  cities  of  which  the  Athenians  were 
once  masters'  is  referred  by  the  orator  for  its  more  exact 
character  to  the  term  ala^poivy  'things  that  are  shameful,' 
and,  upon  second  thought,  to  rmv  aioYfarcav^  *the  things  that 
are  most  shameful ;'  and  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
things  brought  together,  and  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  that  the  design  is  to  represent 
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the  &ct  of  ^  Burrendering  cities  of  which  the  Athenians 
were  once  masters'  as  fit,  deserving,  to  be  counted  among 
or  classed  with  *  things  that  are  shameful,  and  even  most 
shameful.'  That  is,  there  is  suggested  by  the  natural  rela- 
tion between  the  action  characterized  and  the  noun  intro- 
duced by  the  genitive  to  characterize  it,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  stand,  the  idea  that  the  action  is 
fit  or  deserving  to  be  counted  among  or  classed  with  the 
objects  named  by  the  genitive. 

e.  The  genitive  just  mentioned  strongly  resembles  that 
which  is  used  with  the  superlative,  and  other  genitives 
marking  the  class  to  which  an  object  is  referred  ;  and  this 
resemblance  may  be  noticed  as  showing  how  nearly  related, 
in  fact,  is  this  use  of  the  genitive  to  that  met  with  in  other 
instances  which  appear  to  be  very  different.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  case  in  which  the  idea  arising  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  noun  in  the  genitive,  and  from 
its  relation  to  the  action  qualified  or  characterized,  is  that 
of  a  natural  effect  or  result  involved  in  it,  or  of  a  necessary 
concomitant.  E.g.  Demosth.  de  Chers.  p.  102,  48,  dox€7  raxna 
xai  dcardujj^  fifffdXij^  xai  i:6vQiv  noXXfov  xai  npayfiaz^ioQ  elpou^ 
Uhese  seem  to  be  matters  involving  both  great  expense, 
and  much  toil  and  trouble.'  For  the  genitive,  in  such  a 
case,  does  really  only  refer  an  action  to  an  object  that  names 
the  category  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  the  sense  of  natural 
result,  or  of  the  necessary  attendant  circumstances,  is  due 
to  the  character  of  the  noun  brought  in  by  the  genitive, 
considered  as  it  stands  related  to  the  thing  qualified. 

/.  The  genitive  is  used  with  dvatj  *to  be,'  and  xiyvta&aty  *to 
become,'  *to  be,'  in  cases  apparently  different  from  those 
already  noticed,  but  having  essentially  the  same  interpreta- 
tion ;  e,g.  Thuc.  i.  113,  iaoi  r^c  air^c  yi^^f^^^  >5^av,  *  all  that 
were  of  the  same  opinion.'  Here  the  genitive  r^c  aurrfi 
yvwfjcfj^  qualifies  the  proposition  Saot  IjtraVy  *all  that  were,'  by 
marking  with  reference  to  what  specific  object  it  is  to  be 
understood,  showing  that  they  are  persons  to  be  taken  not 
in  any  conceivable  character,  but  specifically  in  that  of  per- 
sons *  of  the  same  opinion.'  In  this  case,  also,  the  genitive 
is  very  like  that  used  with  the  superlative,  and  elsewhere, 
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to  indicate  the  class  to  which  an  object  belongs;  and  the 
explanation  is  the  same. 

g.  In  the  preceding  instances,  the  genitive  with  that  and 
'fyuea^ae  is  used  to  define  a  term  more  exactly  by  giving  its 
precise  relation,  and  so,  through  the  mutual  connection  of 
the  object  qualified  and  that  qualifying  it,  to  express  its 
character,  kc.  And  it  has  been  noticed  that,  in  some  of 
these,  there  is  a  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  genitive  used  to 
mark  the  class  or  category  to  which  an  object  belongs. 
There  are  other  examples  of  this  case  employed  with  shac 
and  yipfea&atj  in  which  it  more  distinctly  denotes  the  class 
to  which  a  term  is  referred.  Thus,  Herod,  iii.  141,  AjtiaruXt 
aTpaaiybv  '  Orduta  Avdpwv  rwv  fcrrd  ^cvd^/f  vov,  *  who  was  of  the 
seven  men.'  In  this  example,  the  genitive  dydpwp  kjcrd  de- 
fines '(kdvta  ysytdfuuoyj  ^Otanes  who  was,'  by  referring  the 
person  thus  named  to  the  class  or  category  of  Hhe  seven 
men.' 

In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  genitive  used  with 
TtOipacy  riOtaOaty  notuaOm,  *to  consider,'  *to  account;'  e.g. 
Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p.  376,  b.  /louaex^^j  ^  £?7rov,  ri^T}^  Xip}t}^ ;  *  do  you, 
said  they,  account  arguments  to  belong  to  music  ?'  Here  the 
genitive  fxooaex^^  denotes  the  class  or  category  of  things  to 
which  kip)u^  belongs  or  is  to  be  referred. 

A.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  genitive  occurring  in  such 
examples  as  II.  xiv.  121,  *Adfnjerroto  ^  Ipjf^  ^ojatpfoVj  *he 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adrastus ;'  Herod,  i.  67, 
ic  o&  iij  ^^X^J^  ^^^  dya^tpjciv  xaXtOfiivwv  JSirapTOjTewv  dvvjpt^ 
'one  of  the  Spartans  called  well-doers  found  out.'  (See 
£Uhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  Gr.  §  518,  8.)  In  the  former  example,  the 
proposition  ifr^pL^y  *  he  married,'  is  qualified  by  referring  it  to 
^Adp^oToto  doyarpwvy  ^  the  daughters  of  Adrastus,'  that  is,  to  a 
class  of  persons  corresponding  in  sense,  and  with  respect  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  understood.  The  sense  is  that  he  married, 
Mid  that  this  statement  is  to  be  taken,  not  absolutely,  but 
with  reference  to  the  daughters  of  Adrastus.  The  mind 
readily  supplies  the  rest ;  namely,  that  he  married  one  of  this 
class  of  persons.  Although  the  English  language  might 
hardly  admit  the  expression  ^  he  married  of  the  daughters 
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of  Adrastus/  yet  it  has  similar  uses ;  as,  *  he  took  of  the 
flowers.' 

i.  With  the  superlative  degree,  also,  the  genitive  is  used 
in  the  same  way ;  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  8,  2,  llepaiop  /iku  naXh 
xd^XtoTOQ  6  ifib^  naz^p,  *  my  fether  is  far  the  handsomest  of 
the  Persians.'  The  genitive  here  marks  the  class  of  objects 
to  which  the  preceding  affirmation,  ;ro>li;  xdiXterr(K  i  i/JiiK 
iraz^p,  is  to  be  taken  as  referred,  namely^  that  ^of  the 
Persians.' 

k.  Here  belongs  the  genitive  employed  to  mark  the 
material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  e.g.  Herod,  v.  82,  j^aixw 
TtoeiouTcu  vi  d^dX/mraj  *they  make  their  statues  of  brass.* 
The  phrase  nodovtat  rd  dydXpuzra  is  not  left  to  be  taken  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  ^  they  make  their  statues,'  but  is  limited 
in  its  application  by  the  genitive  laixoo  so  as  to  refer  to  a 
particular  metal,  that  of  ^  brass,'  and  so  that  the  statues 
made  are  described  as  belonging  to  this  metal  and  not  to 
another ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  to  assign  them  to  a  particular 
class  or  category;  for  the  two  things  can  hardly  occur 
together,  namely,  the  fact  of  statues  being  made,  and  the 
reference  of  them  to  a  particular  metal,  'brass,'  without 
giving  origin  to  the  idea  of  their  being  connected  as  the 
thing  made  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  The 
proper  use  of  the  genitive  case  in  such  examples  need  not  be 
perplexed  by  the  fact  that  the  verb  of  *  making'  precedes,  nor 
by  the  fact  that  the  prepositions  (tei,  *  from,*  ijr,  *  out,'  and  8tAj 
*  through,'  *with  the  interval  of,*  are  frequently  added  to 
the  verb  of  making;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  genitive,  in  the 
absence  of  the  preposition,  qualifies,  strictly  speaking,  not 
the  act  of  making,  but  the  thing  made ;  that  is,  that  the 
material  stands  related  to  the  object  fashioned,  and  not  to 
the  mere  act  of  fashioning ;  and,  further,  that  if  the  pre- 
position bo  added,  the  sense  of  the  genitive  will  be  nearly 
the  same,  only  it  will  now  be  the  qualification  of  the  prepo- 
sition, or  of  the  compound  expression  of  which  it  forms 
part,  instead  of  describing,  as  it  did  before,  the  thing  made. 
The  sense,  with  the  preposition,  would  be,  *  they  made  their 
statues  from,  out  of,  intermediately,  .  .  .  said  with  respect 
to  brass,'  the  genitive  still  marking  the  material  to  which 
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the  thing  made  from,  out  of,  &c.  is  to  be  referred.  Either 
way,  the  genitive  serves  the  single  purpose  of  placing  the 
material  within  view  and  alongside,  as  it  were,  of  the 
thing  made,  or  of  this  object  after  it  has  been  qualified  by 
the  additional  indexes  of  reference  furnished  by  datdy  ix,  dtd^ 
and  of  showing  that  to  this  specifically  it  is  to  be  referred. 

L  Here  may  be  mentioned,  also,  the  genitive  of  price,  or 
of  exchangeable  value,  occurring  with  a  number  of  verbs 
of  buying,  selling,  exchanging,  valuing,  reckoning,  &c.,  as 
Av€ta9aty  diXdrvtiPy  re/id Vy  noiua&atj  and  with  some  adjec- 
tives and  nouns,  as  dccoCt  dvtdXiafixa,  &c.  e.g.  Herod,  v.  6, 
wviovToi  roc  pjvouxac  ;f/>3y/£<frcov  fisj^wvy  *  they  purchase  their 
wives  for  large  sums  of  money ;'  Soph.  Od.  Col.  905,  el  /ikv 
it'  dpy^  fycovy  ^^Sd'  dScfKj  *'  if  I  indulged  the  anger  that  this  man 
deserves,'  or  *  of  which  he  is  deserving.*  This  genitive,  as 
in  the  example  from  Herodotus,  does  of  itself  no  more  than 
mark  the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically  the  buy- 
ing is  to  be  understood  as  affirmed ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
sense  would  be,  *  they  buy  their  wives  .  .  .  this  buying  to 
be  taken  with  exclusive  reference  to  large  sums  of  money ;' 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  substance,  the  genitive  adds 
a  qualification  of  wviourou  roc  yovatxaCy  by  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  buying  their  wives  is  to  be  taken  in  a  specific  and 
not  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  a  buying  that  respects,  or 
belongs  to,  the  case  of  large, sums  of  money ;  just  as  io  the 
phrase  ri  ro5  iivdpoo  fuUoy  Hhe  leaves  of  the  tree,'  the 
genitive  roD  dhSpoo  qualifies  the  term  ra  tpuXXa^  by  showing 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  specific  sense  and  with  exclusive 
reference  to  this  object.  But  the  noun  which  is  added  by 
the  genitive  to  the  verb  of  buying  as  its  qualification  cor- 
responds in  its  nature  to  that  of  the  verb  which  it  qualifies ; 
the  term  jj/ny/irfraip,  *  money,'  answers  to  the  action  of  *  buying' 
in  wu€c4Tdat ;  that  is,  the  medium  of  exchange  is  connected 
with  the  act  of  purchasing  by  being  made,  through  the 
genitive  sign,  the  object  to  which  it  is  referred  for  its 
exact  specification.  And  then  the  notion  of  price  or 
exchangeable  value  arises,  not  from  the  genitive  alone,  this 
having  no  more  than  its  usual  powec^of  denoting  the  object 
to  which  the  act  of  purchasing  is  to  be  exclusively  referred ; 
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nor  from  the  term  xprjinivQiv  considered  apart  from  its  geni- 
tive form,  this  expressing,  not  the  price  or  exchangeable 
value,  but  the  medium  of  exchange;  but  properly,  and 
naturally,  from  the  mutual  relations  of  the  things  thus 
brought  together ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  act  of  purchasing 
and  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  former  being  made,  by 
the  means  of  the  genitive  form,  to  refer  to  the  latter.  And 
what  is  true  of  this  particular  example  is  true  of  the  rest 
of  this  class.  The  notions  of  buying,  selling,  exchanging, 
valuing,  are  naturally  defined  by  referring  them  to  the 
names  of  the  usual  mediums  of  exchange  or  denomina- 
tions of  value,  either  particular,  as  gold,  money,  &c.,  or 
general,  as  much,  little,  &c. ;  and  these,  taken  with  reference 
to  the  actions  of  buying,  selling,  and  the  like,  become,  from 
the  mutual  relation  between  them,  expressions  of  price. 
When  it  is  said,  b  ulbt:  /let^cDP  itrri  rou  Ttarpd^^  *the  son  is 
larger  than  his  father,'  the  term  /isif^wv  is  referred  for  its 
qualification  to  narpS^;  and  when  it  is  said,  Ttdi^rcou  aoipiozazbz 
itrcty  *he  is  the  wisest  of  all,*  that  is,  *  with  respect  to  all,* 
the  term  aofwraro^  is  qualified  by  referring  it,  by  means  of 
the  genitive,  to  the  class  ndi/cwp ;  and  so,  when  it  is  said, 
wveSycou  rac  yovtUxat:  ^pTj/idziov  [irfdXaoif^  *  they  purchase  their 
wives  for  large  sums  of  money,'  that  is,  *  with  respect  to,  in 
view  of,  much  money,'  the  purchase  is  qualified  by  referring 
it  to  the  specific  case  of  *  much  money.'  But  in  the  last  case 
the  genitive  introduces,  not  simply  an  individual  object,  nor 
a  class  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  which  in  the  two  former 
cases  was  a  sufficiently  definite  qualification,  but  a  denomi- 
nation of  value  exactly  answering  to  the  antecedent  idea  of 
purchasing.  And,  there  being  thus  introduced  a  denomina- 
tion of  value  to  which  the  idea  of  purchasing  is  referred 
and  by  which  it  is  defined,  there  naturally  arises  the  notion 
of  price  or  equivalent  exchange ;  so  that  to  purchase,  sell, 
&c.  with  reference  to  much  money,  as  marked  by  the  geni- 
tive, is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase,  sell,  &c.  for  much 
money,  or  at  the  price  of  much  money.  In  one  word,  the 
genitive  with  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  and  the  like,  qualifies 
them,  and  marks  the  price,  by  referring  their  action  to  a 
denomination  of  value,  the  idea  of  price  arising  from  the 
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matual  relations  in  which  the  act  of  purchasing,  selling,  &c 
Mid  the  sign  of  valae  are  placed  to  each  other.  And,  if  so, 
this  genitive  entirely  accords  in  its  meaning  and  office  with 
the  other  instances  of  the  same  case  already  examined. 

5.  Bat  besides  these  and  other  like  cases,  which  hardly 
require  separate  examination,  in  which  the  genitive  with 
nouns,  and  with  the  verbs  fSvatj  pyvBoOouj  &c.,  marks  the 
specific  relation  in  which  a  term  or  action  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  standing,  by  adding  an  individual  object,  or  a  class 
or  category,  or  a  denomination  of  value,  as  that  to  which  it 
is  to  be  distinctively  referred,  this  case  is  further  used  in  the 
definition  of  a  variety  of  actions,  motions,  states  of  mind,  &c., 
by  introducing  an  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically 
it  is  intended  that  their  sense  shall  be  admitted. 

a.  Thus,  with  verbs  that  express  motion :  e.g.  H.  i.  859, 
dviSt}  noXe^^  iM^y  ^sbe  went  up  from  the  hoary  sea;'  pro- 
perly, ^  she  went  up  . .  •  with  respect  to  the  hoary  sea.' 
That  the  genitive  signifies  merely  that  the  going  up  is  to  be 
understood  as  qualified  in  its  sense  by  this  special  reference 
to  the  sea,  and  does  not  in  itself  contain  the  notion  of 
^from,'  which  is  to  be  gathered  rather  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  may  be  seen  plainly  enough  in  the  fact 
that,  with  a  like  genitive  after  a  verb  of  motion,  xard  is  used 
both  in  the  sense  of  ^down  from'  and  in  that  of  'down 
upon,'  according  to  the  circumstances.  If  the  genitive 
signified  *  from,'  xard  and  the  genitive  used  with  a  verb  of 
motion  should  always  tnean  'down  from;'  but,  as  just 
observed^  it  signifies  also  'down  upon;'  and  this  can  only 
be  on  the  supposition  that  either  xard  or  the  genitive  sig- 
nifies 'upon,'  which  no  one  pretends.  Allowing  that  the 
genitive  has  merely  the  meaning  of  'with  respect  to,'  which 
is  essentially  that  which  it  has  been  thus  far  found  to  have, 
then  nothing  is  easier  than  to  see  how  xard  with  the  genitive, 
used  with  a  verb  of  motion,  may  have  both  the  senses  above 
mentioned,  and  how,  in  the  same  way,  when  the  genitive  is 
used  with  a  verb  of  motion,  as  in  tiie  example  given,  the 
notion  of  '  from'  arises  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
stands. 

6.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  genitive  used 
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with  such  verbs  as  dp^eiu,  d.p'^tadaty  *  to  begin,'  nauetu,  TtautcOat^ 
*to  cause  to  cease,'  *to  cease,'  etpYetVy  *to  keep  away,'  *to 
restrain,'  &c.  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  612,  2,  and  §  518.) 
E.g.  Od.  i.  28,  TOtac  di  /jlu&wu  ijpj[e  Trarijp  dudp(ov  re  t?£aiv  r«, 

*  began  to  speak,'  properly,  *  began,'  or  *was  at  the  begin- 
ning,* for  dpj[£iUy  dp^ta&aiy  mean  no  more,  .  .  .  *  with  respect 
to  his  words ;'  H.  ii.  595,  Mouaae  .  .  .  6d/jttjptu  .  .  .  Ttaucay 
dotd^^y  ^  caused  to  cease  from  singing,'  that  is,  ^caused  to 
cease  .  .  .  with  respect  to  singing.' 

c.  And  so  with  many  adjectives  having  the  notions  of 
freedom,  separation,  emptiness,  fulness,  difference,  and  the 
like,  as  iXeu&ep(Kj  /iiuo^y  xevoc,  TtX^pij^j  iprjpLO^^  dtdtpopo^j 
diXdrpco^,  dXXoto^;  with  nouns  of  similar  meaning,  as  -fjauiicL, 

*  quiet,'  'repose,'  XoaK:^  *  release,'  *  exemption;'  and  with 
adverbs,  such  as  dvtOj  drtp^  and  drtp^ty  'without,'  djtdi^eu&ej 

*  apart,'  (see  EUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  518,  4  and  5,)  the  genitive 
is  used  to  mark  in  what  respect  the  sense  is  to  be  taken. 
E.g.  Herod,  i.  82,  djratfiyc  xaxwUy  *  free  from,  unaffected  by, 
ills,*  that  is,  'without  suffering  .  .  .  with  respect  to  ills;* 
Id.  vii.  237,  npdao)  dper^^  duijxetVy  'to  Ije  far  advanced,  to 
have  made  good  progress  in  virtue,*  that  is,  '  with  respect 
to  virtue;'  Plat.  Apol.  p.  88,  c,  TtSp^o)  ^dij  iar)  too  fiioUj 
^avdroo  8e  i/jtic,  *  far  advanced  in  life,  and  nigh  to  death,' 
that  is,  'with  respect  to  life,*  'with  respect  to  death.'  In 
this,  and  in  the  preceding  case,  it  is  plain  that,  when  the 
genitive  is  to  be  rendered  by  '  from,'  as  after  iXeu&epo^y  this 
sense  is  not  due  to  the  case,  but  is  attributable  to  the  nature 
of  the  term  which  it  qualifies. 

d.  Rarely  the  genitive  alone,  the  preposition  djtS  or  ix 
being  commonly  added,  is  employed  to  mark  the  period  of 
time,  whether  before  or  after,  to  which  an  event  is  referred 
for  its  more  exact  specification;  e.g.  Herod,  vi.  40,  r/>rry 
fjtkp  fdp  irtc  Touriwu  Ixo&a^  ixiptirftiy  'the  third  year  .  •  • 
with  reference  to  these  events,'  that  is,  as  the  connection 
shows,  'before  these  events;*  Id.  vi.  46,  dtorepip  Irec  rouritop^ 
*the  second  year  .  .  .  with  respect  to  these  events,'  that  is, 
'  after  these  events.*  (See  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  514.)  Here 
the  genitive  simply  marks  the  period  to  which  an  event  is 
referred,  it  may  be  indifferently  before  or  after :  this  is  to 
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be  determined  by  the  context    And  if  djrS  or  ix  be  pre- 
sent, the  proper  sense  of  the  genitive  remains  unaltered. 

e.  Of  the  same  natare,  so  far  as  the  genitive  itself  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  examples  in  which  this  case  is  employed  to 
mark  the  time  to  which  an  event  is  referred  by  introducing 
various  denominations  of  time,  as  vuxrd^j  ^  by  night/  i^fiipacj 
*by  day/  duhj^j  *in  the  evening/  dniopij^j  *in  the  autumn/ 
^ipoo^j  *in  the  summer/  x^e/mpo^y  *in  the  winter/  &c.  (See 
Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gram.  §  524.)  E.g.  Od.  vii.  117-18,  oM^  dTra- 
lsiKet\x£ifiaro^yo6di  t?i/>£oc,  iTrenjaefKy  *  fails  not,  either  winter 
or  summer  /  Herod,  iv.  48,  ^'/azpo^  too<:  alit  oirAc  iwurtp  ^iee 
xai  ^iptot:  xai  xaficjiH)^^  *both  summer  and  winter.*  And 
80,  likewise,  with  some  more  general  expressions  of  time ; 
e.g.  Herod,  vi.  12,  too  XoeTrou  fjjj  Tret&to/u^  aurouy  *for  the 
future,  let  us  not  obey  him.'  The  noun  in  the  genitive,  in 
such  examples,  marks  a  period  or  denomination  of  time  to 
which  an  action  is  referred  for  its  determination,  so  that  it 
shall  either  belong  to  it  generally,  and  be  thus  embraced  by 
it,  or  fall  distinctly  within  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  when  we  say  jfe^^/aivoc,  *in  the  winter,'  dmoprj^, 
'  in  the  autumn,'  the  meaning  is  that  the  action  or  event 
defined  belongs  to  the  period  or  denomination  of  time,  and 
may  properly  enough  be  said  to  occur  *  in*  or  *  within*  the 
space  which  it  comprises ;  and  yet  it  would  hardly  be  accu- 
rate to  say,  without  qualification,  that  the  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive case  marks  the  period  within  which  an  event  occurs. 
For  this  it  does  only  incidentally,  and  because,  the  denomi- 
nation employed  in  the  genitive  as  a  definition  comprising 
a  space  of  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  very  likely  that  an 
action  referred  to  it,  and  thus  marked  as  belonging  to  it, 
will  fall  within  its  limits.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
proper  office  of  the  genitive  case,  in  such  examples,  is 
merely  to  introduce  the  denomination  of  time  to  which  an 
action  is  referred  as  belonging  to  and  embraced  in  it,  and 
that  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  incidentally,  it  conveys  the 
notion  of  *  within.'  This  view  will  make  it  practicable  to 
distinguish  the  genitive  case,  as  here  used  to  denote  the 
period  of  time  to  which  an  event  is  referred,  from  ^v  with 
the  ablative  (locativus)  in  expressions  of  time,  although  this 
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latter  is  translated  by  the  same  terms ;  as  iv  wxriy  ^  in  the 
night.'  In  this  use  of  iu  with  the  ablative,  the  leading  idea 
is  to  mark  that  an  action  occnrs  in  or  within  a  period  of 
time,  that  being  the  proper  force  of  the  preposition  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  iv  vujtri  cannot  convey  the  sense  which 
the  genitive  is  properly  fitted  to  express,  namely,  that  an 
action  is  referred  to  a  period  of  time  as  belonging  to  it,  and 
not  as  being  necessarily  within  it,  although  this  latter 
meaning  may  incidentally  arise.  The  distinction  here  in- 
tended to  be  made  between  the  genitive  vwxtoc,  for  example, 
and  iv  vwxt/,  may  perhaps  be  made  more  obvious  by  ob- 
serving, that  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  is  seen  to  exist  between  the  genitive  and  iv  with  the 
ablative  (locativus)  of  names  of  places ;  as  in  such  phrases 
as  ol  rrfi  TzoXtwi:  otxoe^  *  the  houses  of  the  city,'  and  of  iu  rj 
TtdXec  ocxocy  *  the  houses  in  or  within  the  city.*  In  the  former 
case,  the  houses,  otxocj  are  defined  by  riyc  7:6h(0(:  and  referred 
to  it,  so  that  they  belong  to  it,  and  are  really  within  it ;  but 
this  is  not  the  sense  mainly  intended,  however  certainly  it 
is  incidentally  conveyed ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  very 
object  of  using  iv  with  the  ablative  iroXei  is  to  mark  this  pre- 
cise relation  of  *  within.' 

Between  the  genitive  as  above  used,  and  the  ablative 
(locativus)  of  time,  for  example,  between  pe>xric,  ^by  night,' 
and  wxriy  '  at  night,'  the  distinction  may  be  made  by  ob- 
serving, that  while  the  genitive,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated,  shows  the  period  to  which  an  action  is  referred,  and 
to  which  it  may  be  said  to  belong,  the  ablative  (locativus) 
introduces  the  period,  whether  large  or  small,  as  the  point 
of  time  at  which  an  event  occurs,  just  as  the  ablative  of 
place  (locativus)  marks  the  point  in  space  at  which  any 
thing  is.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  wxt6(:  d7r^A(?ev,  *he  went 
away  by  night,'  or  'in  the  night,'  the  going  away  is  referred 
to  the  period  of  night,  and  may  be  considered  as  occurring 
within  its  limits,  as  above  explained ;  but  when  it  is  said, 
wxTc  dn7/&s]^y  *  he  went  away  at  night,'  the  period  of  night 
is  regarded  as  a  point  of  time,  and  the  action  as  occurring 
at  this  point.  Observing  the  caution  above  given,  it  might 
not  be  erroneous  to  say  that  the  genitive  marks  the  denomi- 
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nation  of  time  to  which  an  action  is  referred,  as  belonging 
to  it  and  occurring  within  its  limits,  the  ablative  (locativus) 
the  point  of  time  at  which  an  action  is  placed,  the  denomi- 
nation of  time,  in  the  latter  case,  being  always  regarded  as 
a  point 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  genitive,  as  used  to  mark  the  time  of  an  event, 
and  the  accusative,  as  employed  in  expressions  of  time, 
the  latter  usually  denoting  the  extent  of  time  occupied  by 
an  action.  Thus,  wxt6^  djtiTtXetMrsv  would  mean  ^  he  sailed 
away  by  night,'  or  *in  the  night,'  but  rijy  vuxta  AjzinXttMJWj 
*he  sailed  away  during  the  night,'  or  *  throughout  the  night' 
But  see  below,  under  the  accusative,  8  a. 

/.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  genitive  employed  in 
such  expressions  as  d/>;<rre/>ac,  ^  on  the  left  hand,'  Xauta^j  ^  on 
the  left  hand,'  de^ta^j  ^  on  the  right  hand,'  that  is,  to  mark 
the  direction  by  reference  to  which  the  position  of  an  ob- 
ject is  determined;  e.g.  Herod,  v.  77,  vb  dk  Afnartprfi  x^pb^ 
ianpcej  ^  this  stands  on  the  left  hand.'  The  genitive  dpeerre" 
n^  X^P^  defines  the  term  itnrjxe  by  marking  a  known  point 
or  direction  to  which  an  object  is  referred  in  order  to  fix  its 
position:  ^it  stands,  has  its  position,  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
the  left  hand.'  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  another 
aspect,  the  genitive  restricts  the  position  to  a  specific  view 
or  direction;  shows  that  the  position  is  not  any  one  in- 
differently, but  one  that  belongs  to  or  is  referred  to  *  the 
left  hand.'  Such  genitives  have  the  same  meaning  with 
respect  to  space  that  the  genitives  vwxricj  &c.  have  with 
the  respect  to  time,  and  have  essentially  the  same  inter- 
pretation. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  such  genitives  as  dpca- 
repd^,  ^on  the  left  hand,'  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  with  those  used  after  xeltr&cuy  *  to  lie,'  *  to  be  situated,' 
dirix^Vy  *  to  be  away,'  *  to  be  distant,'  &c.,  (see  Klihn.  Ausf. 
Qr.  §  512,)  with  and  without  the  prepositions  dnd,  ix,  napdj 
TtpS^,  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  139,  ^  y^P  ^^'^'^^^  ^pb^  i^orov  xierou 
noUbi^  dfc  Aijfipouy  *  Attica  lies  towards  the  south,  at  a  great 
distance  from  Lemnos  ;*  Id.  vi.  22,  ?}  3k  xcd^  oSttj  ^Axttj  xaXso^ 
fUuij  Itnt  /Jtkyt  HixeXoiVf  izpb^  3i  Toptnjvtqv  Terpafi/iiuTj  rrfi  Hcxe- 
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Jl/jfCj  ^and  looks  towards  Tyrsenia  from  Sicily,'  that  is, 
*with  reference  to  Sicily.' 

Here  belongs,  also,  the  genitive,  used,  almost  exclusively 
in  poetry,  to  m^rk  the  place  to  which  an  action  is  referred 
for  its  more  exact  definition  as  to  position,  and  rendered  in 
English  by  *in*  or  *  on  ;'  e.g.  H.  xvii.  872,  vi(po(:  3*  ob  foiuera 
Tzdtnjf:  I  T'o/jjc,  ou8*  dpiwi^y '  and  a  cloud  appeared  not  on  all  the 
land,  nor  on  the  mountains;'  Plat.  Syrap.  p.  182,  b,  r^c  ii 
^IcDPca^,  xal  dXXo^e  TzoXXaj^oUy  alayphv  pei^d/juazcu^  *  in  Ionia,  and 
in  many  places  elsewhere,  it  is  considered  disgraceful.'  So 
likewise  the  genitive  which  occurs  with  verbs  of  motion, 
especially  in  epic  poetry,  to  denote  the  space  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  motion  is  to  be  taken ;  e.g.  II.  iv.  244, 
ixa/iov  TToXio^  Ttedioco  d^iooaat^  *  they  were  weary  with  running 
over  the  vast  plain ;'  properly,  *  with  reference  to  the  vast 
plain,'  the  running  being  restricted  by  the  genitive  to  this 
specific  case  in  which  it  has  reference  to  the  plain.  II.  iL 
801,  IpiovTtu  iredeocOy  *  they  are  coming  through  the  plain,* 
that  is,  *  they  are  coming,'  and  this  coming  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  reference  to  the  plain :  whether  the  direction  is 
one  through  the  plain,  or  over  it,  or  some  other,  can  be 
gathered  only  from  the  attending  circumstances. 

g.  To  the  same  class  with  the  preceding  cases  belongs 
the  genitive  as  it  occurs  with  a  number  of  adverbs:  (a)  of 
place,  direction,  &c.,  as,  ei^y,  *  straight  on,'  fiixP^^  *  ^  ^^^ 
as,'  *up    to,'   duTtty   duTTjUy   'against,    *over    against,'   ;roS; 

*  where?*   irouy  'somewhere,*  tt^  ;    *in  what  way?'    Tto^ep; 

*  whence?'  o&,  'where,'  ^,  'in  what  way,'  fvo,  'where,' 
oltdafjLotjj  *  nowhere,*  itaura'^y  'in  every  way,'  &c. ;  (6)  of 
time;  as,  3^i,  'late,'  Ttptoty  'early,'  aurixay  'presently,'  'im- 
mediately,' &c.  E.g.  Od.  i.  170,  T«c>  nS&eu  e7c  opSpwi^y  '  who 
are  you,  and  from  what  people?*  that  is,  'whence  .  .  . 
wUh  respect  to  men  ?'  Herod,  ii.  43,  ouSa/jc^  AiyvTZToOy  '  no- 
where in  Egypl^*  that  is,  'nowhere  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
Egypt'  Theocr,  ii.  119,  Ji^^ov  yap  .  .  .  aMxa  vwxrJc,  *I 
came  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  night,*  that  is,  '  immediately 
.  .  .  said  with  respect  to  night.*  Herod,  iv.  120,  idlwxoy 
Tob^  fliptra^  c&h  rotj  "Arr/ooy,  'they  pursued  the  Persians 
straight  to  the  Istcr,*  that  is,  'right  on  .  .  .  said  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  Ister.'  The  preposition  inlj  which  is  some- 
times  introduced  with  IM  or  €&&6y  ftc.,  does  not  alter  the 
signification  of  the  genitive.  And  it  is  plain  that  this  ease 
has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
confining  the  sense  of  the  preceding  term  to  the  particular 
view  indicated  hy  the  noun  in  the  genitive.  (For  the 
list  of  adverbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
i  519,  3.C.) 
The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  genitive  used  after 

with  Ix^^j  ^erv,  xua&atj  and  sometimes  with  e?var,  in  the 
sense  of  ^  to  be  in  a  good  condition,'  ^  to  be  well  advanced,' 
&c.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  116,  of  ^Adyjycuoe  dkj  &c  nod&v  sTj^ou^ 
rdftara  i^oij^eou  ic  ri  Arro,  *the  Athenians,  on  the  instant, 
marched  to  the  succor  of  the  city,'  that  is,  literally,  *  just  as 
they  were  .  .  .  with  respect  to  their  feet,'  *just  as  they 
stood,'  siatmiy  said  of  any  thing  done  without  so  much  delay 
as  a  man  would  require  to  change  his  position.  Id.  vi.  62, 
j[fnj/juiTa)p  td  ipcoint^y  *  prosperous  in  wealth,'  that  is,  *well 
advanced  .  •  .  with  respect  to,  in  the  matter  of,  wealth ;' 
Thuc.  i.  86,  xaXm^  vapSrXou  xeltr^cu^  *  to  be  favorably  situ- 
ated for  the  passage,'  that  is,  ^with  respect  to  the  passage.' 
(For  the  list  of  adverbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Kiihn. 
Aosf.  Gr.  §  587.) 

The  adverbs  themselves  that  have  the  genitive  form,  as 
the    relatives    oh,    ftroo,   *  where,'    the    interrogative    ttou; 

*  where?'  the  indefinite  nod,  *  somewhere,'  and  the  com- 
pounds oMa/ioiUj  *  nowhere,'  icoUiaj[oUy  *in  many  places,'  &c., 
belong  to  this  class,  marking  position  by  referring  the 
things  to  be  defined  to  a  place  denoted  in  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  the  pronouns  to  which  these  adverbs  severally  belong. 
Thus,  TToS  olxobat ;  *  where  do  they  dwell  ?'  means,  properly, 

*  with  respect  to  what  place  do  they  have  their  home  ?' 

h.  The  genitive  has  the  same  sense  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, to  say  the  least,  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
with  prepositions,  whether  these  be  considered  as  imme- 
diately connected  with  verbs  or  as  standing  separately  from 
them ;  namely,  it  marks  with  respect  to  what  object  speci- 
fically the  relative  position  or  direction  expressed  by  the 
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preposition  is  to  be  understood;  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  46,  itne  dk  iifajv^ 
xal  ndh^  bnhp  auToo  xziToiy  'there  is  a  harbor,  and  a  city  lies 
above  it,'  that  is,  'above  .  .  .  with  respect  to  it.'  But  bo 
many  occasions  of  illustrating  this  use  of  the  genitive  case 
will  occur  in  the  special  treatment  of  the  prepositions  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  other  examples  in  this  place. 

I.  The  genitive  has  the  same  meaning  when  used,  both 
with  and  without  interjections,  in  exclamations  of  pain, 
surprise,  &c.,  to  show  with  respect  to  what  special  object 
the  feeling  thus  indicated  is  to  be  understood  as  expe- 
rienced. E.g.  Eurip.  Or.  412,  oifioi  dca^/iwu^  *  alas !  for  my 
persecutions,'  that  is,  '  ah  me,  alas !  .  .  .  said  with  respect 
to  my  persecutions.'  When  the  interjection  is  present,  it 
is  an  index  merely  to  the  feelings  of  pain,  &c.  which  the 
genitive  defines.  When  it  is  omitted,  the  use  of  the 
genitive  is  precisely  the  same,  only  the  mind  has  to  supply 
from  the  context  what  the  feeling  is  of  which  the  genitive 
brings  in  the  qualification.  E.g.  Eurip.  Med.  1051,  diXi 
Tiyc  ifTji:  xdxii^y  *  but,  shame  on  my  weakness.'  Aristoph. 
Av.  61,  ^AjzoIXou  djzoTpbncut^  rou  ^atrfjoj/iaTo^^  'Apollo,  averter 
of  evil,  what  a  yawn !'  (See,  for  other  examples,  Matth. 
Gr.  Gr.  §  371.)  In  such  cases,  and  equally  where  an 
adjective  precedes,  as,  rcJUac,  &c.,  the  genitive  restricts  the 
feeling  expressed  by  the  adjective  and  interjection,  or 
suggested  by  the  interjection,  or  inferred  from  the  con- 
text, to  a  definite  object;  that  is,  shows  in  what  particular 
respect  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  uttered. 

4.  The  genitive  is  employed,  furthermore,  with  a  large 
number  of  verbs,  chiefly  intransitive,  and  middle  or  passive, 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  that  of  mark- 
ing the  specific  object  with  respect  to  which  exclusively 
the  action  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb  is  affirmed. 

a.  Thus,  with  the  verb  inoi'Ofid^ea&ai^  having  the  sense  of 
*  being  named  after  or  for  a  person.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  616,  i.  b.)  The  proper  meaning  of  inoifo/id^eff&ou  is  *  to 
have  given  to  one  a  name  that  is  a  superaddition  to  {iTtl) 
the  name  of  another,'  *to  have  a  superadded  name,'  or,  *to 
be  named  in  addition  to  or  after;'  and  the  genitive  adds 
the  object  with  reference  to  which  the  name  is  an  added  or 
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after-name.  The  same  explanation  belongs  to  the  genitive 
nsed  with  iizdvofw^^  *  having  a  name  from,'  *  called  from;' 
e.g.  Eurip.  Phen.  650,  vuximv  iTzwwfio^.  (See  Matth.  Gr. 
Gr.  §  375,  Obs.  8.) 

6.  With  verbs  such  as  iisri^'uif^  idrtart  fiocy  *to  share,'  *to 
have  in  common,'  &c. ;  e.g.  Eurip.  Med.  302,  r^adt  xoevwvw 
ruxfJCj  *  I  share,  take  part  in,  this  misfortune ;'  properly,  *  I 
am  a  partaker  .  .  .  with  respect  to  this  misfortune ;'  Id.  Or. 
489,  furddo^  ip'docm  aoiat  rffi  elmpaSiaCj  *  give  your  friends  a  part 
in  your  prosperity ;'  that  is,  *  give  your  friends  a  share  with 
you  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  in  the  matter  of,  your  prosperity.' 
It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  compounds  of  /Jierdj 
that  the  use  of  the  genitive  depends  chiefly  on  the  sense  of 
community  expressed  by  the  preposition.  (See,  for  the  list 
of  verbs,  and  for  examples,  Kiihn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  519, 1.) 

c.  With  verbs  signifying  *  to  obtain,'  as  lajiydvttVy  *  to  obtain 
by  lot,'  properly,  *  to  have  an  allotment,'  zoyyiuztVy  *  to  ob- 
tain,' *to  meet  with,'  properly,  *  to  have  a  piece  of  fortune,' 
xhjpouo/ieiPf  *to  inherit,'  *to  be  an  heir,'  xupelv,  *to  obtain,' 
properly,  *  to  be  the  master,'  Ttpoaijxei  /wcj  *  there  belongs  to 
me,'  properly,  *  there  has  come  to,  or  reached,  me,'  *  there 
appertains  to  me.'  E.g.  H.  xxiv.  76,  c&c  xeu  ^A^Meo^  d(opmv 
ix  npedfioto  Xd-j[Q^  *  that  Achilles  may  get  presents  from  Priam,' 
properly,  ^that  Achilles  may  have  an  allotment  of  gifts,' 
that  is,  ^  may  have  an  allotment  .  .  .  with  respect  to  gifts.' 
K  the  proper  sense  of  such  verbs  be  regarded,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  force  of  the  genitive,  how  it  defines  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb  by  naming  the  object  to  which 
it  is  to  be  specifically  referred  in  its  application.  (For  the 
list  of  verbs,  and  for  examples,  see  Kiihn.  §  521,  c.) 

d.  With  verbs  which  signify  *to  touch,'  &c. ;  as  dqjdvetPy 
*to  touch,'  (paotevy  'to  touch  lightly,'  *  to  graze,'  Sbrzea^ouy  *to 
touch,'  properly,  *  to  be  fastened  to,'  Xafi^di^ttr^tUy  and,  in 
poetry,  kafx^dvui^y  X6^oa9<Uy  *  to  lay  hold  of,'  '  to  take  to  one's 
self,'  ix^adiJUy  *  to  cling  to,'  *to  be  next  to,'  *  to  be  like.'  E.g. 
Herod,  vi.  18,  npoipdatOQ  indafid/ievoc,  *  laying  hold  of  a  pre- 
text ;'  H.  iv.  463,  t6v  3k  neaSyca  noddii'  IXa^eVy  *  he  took  hold 
of  him  by  the  feet ;'  Herod,  i.  93,  ^'//wy  8*  Ij^erou  rou  aijfiaT(K 
/ieydhjj  *  next  to  the  monument  is  a  large  lake ;'  H.  xxiv.  857, 
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p}upaw  d^d/uvaey  *  teaching  the  knees.'  (See  Eiihn.  Ansf.  Gr. 
§  620,  b.) 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  genitive,  in  snch  ex- 
amples, lies  in  rightly  apprehending  the  precise  sense  of  the 
verbs  la/jtfiduea&atj  &c.,  as  here  used.  ^Ej^etrifou  signifies,  pro- 
perty, *  to  hold  fast,'  or  *  to  hold  one's  self  fast,'  and  hence  *  to 
cling  to,'  *  to  be  next,'  *  to  be  like.'  Thus  understood,  it  may 
properly  enough  be  followed  by  the  genitive  case  to  show  with 
reference  to  what  object  a  person  or  thing  holds  this  relation. 

Aa/jtfidpsiv  signifies  *to  lay  hold  of,'  *to  catch,'  *to  get,* 
and  la/jtfidu€(r&ac  ^  to  lay  hold  of  for  one's  self;'  and  while,  in 
poetry,  the  former  also  is  used  with  the  genitive  of  the  part 
laid  hold  of,  in  Attic  prose  the  latter  alone  has  the  genitive  of 
the  part  laid  hold  of,  the  active  voice  being  followed  by  the 
accusative  of  what  is  laid  hold  of,  and  hence  gotten.  The 
probability  is,  that,  while  the  accusative  represents  the 
object  laid  hold  of,  the  genitive,  whenever  introduced,  is 
added  rather  as  the  qualification  of  the  object  itself  laid  hold 
of,  than  directly  of  the  action  of  the  verb;  so  that  the 
meaning  will  always  be  ^  to  lay  hold  of  an  object,'  not  in  an 
unqualified  sense,  but  specifically  '  with  reference  to  this  or 
that  part.'  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  10,  iXa^ov  r^c  C^m^  t-iv 
*0p6pTr]Vf  *they  laid  hold  of  Orontes  by  the  girdle;'  that  is, 

*  tiiey  laid  hold  of  Orontes,'  not  absolutely,  but '  with  respect 
to  his  girdle.'  (For  a  diflferent  opinion,  see  Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  520,  Anm.  2.) 

^ATTTsa^ae  is  properly  passive  or  middle,  and  signifies  *  to 
be  fastened,'  *to  be  attached  to,'  or  *  to  attach  one's  self  to,* 
*to  touch;'  and,  taken  in  this  sense,  may  properly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  genitive  to  show  to  what  definite  object  this 
relative  condition  is  to  be  referred. 

e.  With  verbs  which  signify  *to  aim  for,'  as  the  poetical 
word  iTTe/jujuetr^ae ;  e.g.  Od.  xii.  220,  axoniXou  imficd^o^  *aim 
for  a  rock,*  that  is,  *  aim,  make  eflforts,  .  .  .  with  reference 
to  a  rock;'  *to  desire,'  as  dpiyttrdcu^  properly  a  middle  verb, 
*to  reach  forward,' '  to  stretch  one's  self  forward,'  and  hence 

*  to  be  eager,'  Ho  have  a  desire.'  Compare  the  Latin  radical 
teg  in  rejf-o,  and  the  English  *  reach.'  E.g.  H.  vi.  466,  nmdh^ 
dpi^aro  ipai8ifio<:  ^Exrtopj  ^reached,  stretched  himself  forward 
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•  •  .  with  reference  to  his  child/  And,  of  coarse,  after 
Hds  verb,  in  the  derivative  sense  of '  to  be  eager/  '  to  be 
desirous,'  the  genitive  will  have  the  same  sense.  (For  other 
examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  S  522,  a.) 

To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  genitive  with 
verbs  signifying  ^  to  hasten  on,'  ^  to  be  urgent,'  ^  to  be  eager 
for;'  e.g.  II.  xix.  142,  "^Api^o^  ineq^fuuo^j  ^ eager  for  battle,* 
that  is, /with  respect  to  the  battle;'  hppuw^  used  intransi- 
tively, and  bpfioa&oi^  ^  to  rush  on,'  ^  to  be  eager ;'  e.g.  H.  xxii. 
194,  baadxt  ff  dpfoj^rsts  nuidwv^  ^  whenever  he  rushed  for  the 
gates,'  that  is,  '  urged  himself  forward  •  •  .  with  reference 
to  the  gates ;'  iipUa^^  *  to  desire,'  properly,  ^  to  let  one's 
self  loose,'  'to  give  one's  self  up,'  'to  send  one's  self  upon 
a  thing,'  hence  'to  be  eager,'  and,  the  genitive  following, 
'to  be  eager  or  desirous  .  .  .  with  respect  to  a  thing.' 
£.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  2,  3,  aiaj^poH  ipfoo  ifiur&aij  '  to  desire  a 
base  deed,'  properly,  '  to  let  one's  self  loose,'  '  to  give  one's 
self  the  rein  .  .  .  with  respect  to  a  base  deed.'  (For  other 
verbs  of  like  sense,  see  Klihn.  Ausf  Gr.  522,  b.) 

f.  With  the  verbs  zo^tiuPj '  to  shoot  the  arrow,'  ixovciZuu^ 
'  to  throw  the  dart,'  arojid^tir&mj '  to  aim  at,'  fidXXeeVj '  to  throw,' 
Upoij  '  to  send,'  &c.  E.g.  H.  xvii.  304,  "Exxa^p  If  aln^  Atca/nK 
dxSyrcat  doupi  ipaupipj  'Hector,  again,  threw  at  Aias  with 
his  glittering  spear.'  (See,  for  other  examples,  Klihn.  Ausf 
6r.  §  522,  c.)  These  verbs  express  the  act  of  shooting  an 
arrow,  or  the  being  an  archer,  throwing  a  dart,  &c,  absolutely ; 
and  the  genitive  qualifies  it  by  adding  the  particular  object 
to  which  it  is  to  be  referred.  Thus,  in  the  example  above 
given,  Hector  is  represented  as  throwing  his  spear,  dxowtin^ 
and  the  genitive  Aiturco^  shows  that  the  throwing  has  exclu- 
sively reference  to  Aias:  'he  threw  with  his  spear  .  .  . 
with  reference  to  Aias,'  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  '  he 
threw  his  spear  at  Aias.'  So,  H.  iv.  100,  dtcv&Mrov  Mspeidoo 
MudaiifjukOf  '  shoot  at  noble  Menelaus,'  that  is,  '  be  an  archer, 
shoot  the  arrow,  .  .  .  with  reference  to  noble  Menelaus.' 

g.  With  verbs  signifying '  to  meet,'  as  dvrov,  properly, '  to 
be  over  against,'  and  its  compounds ;  and  with  those  mean- 
ing '  to  approach,' '  come  near,'  as  Treidf^eiv^  nhjatdl^eeif^  iyjif^ap^ 
kc    E.g.  H.  xvi.  433,  di/rrjaw  jap  ifm  vooit  dyipo^j '  for  I  will 
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meet  this  man/  that  is,  ^  I  will  be  over  against  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  this  man/  (See,  for  other  examples,  Kiihn.  AxxbE, 
Gr.  §  622,  d.)  Taking  these  verbs  in  their  proper  sense, 
the  use  of  the  genitive  with  them  appears  to  be,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases,  to  mark  the  specific  object  to  which  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb  is  to  be  restricted.  When  the 
dative  case  is  used  with  these  verbs,  as  it  very  commonly  is  in 
the  Attic  writers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  introduced  alto- 
gether consistently  with  the  proper  meaning  of  this  case, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  herein  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
genitive  as  well,  each  case  having  its  appropriate  sense  in 
connection  with  these  verbs,  and  neither  standing  in  contra^ 
diction  to  the  other. 

h.  With  verbs  such  as  izkij&uvy  TrXrjpouv,  mfrnXdvcUy  /learouPy 
*  to  fill,'  *  to  make  full,'  yifi^ci^,  *to  be  full,'  adrzBiVj  'to  laden,' 
4c.  E.g.  H.  ix.  224,  izXyjadfxtvo^  d*  ocifoco  dina^^  *  having  filled 
a  cup  with  wine,'  that  is,  'having  made  a  cup  full  .  .  .  said 
with  reference  to  wine ;'  Plat.  Apol.  p.  26,  d,  rd  ^Ava^acfopoo 
^fiXla  .  .  .  yifiBi  rourwv  t&v  X&jca})^^  *  the  books  of  Anaxagoras 
are  full  of  these  discourses,'  that  is,  'are  full  .  .  .  with 
respect  to,  said  with  reference  to,  these  discourses;'  the 
genitive  qualifying  the  notion  of  fulness  contained  in  the 
verb,  and  showing  with  reference  to  what  specific  object  it 
is  to  be  taken.  (For  other  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  625.) 

In  the  same  way  the  genitive  stands  after  the  adjectives 
nXioc,  TrXjjpjji:,  '  full,'  &c.     (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  625, 1,  bb.) 

I.  With  verbs  such  as  ia&Utv^ '  to  eat,'  (pacftlvy  *  to  devour,' 
nbuvj  *to  drink,'  the  accusative  and  genitive  cases  are  both 
employed ;  the  latter  to  express  that  of  which  one  eats ; 
e.g.  Od.  ix.  102,  (jojnw  rrc  XwtoTo  (paywv  votnoco  Xdi^ocro,  '  lest 
any  one  should  eat  of  the  lotus,  and  forget  the  return  home.' 
The  genitive  is  said  to  denote  that  of  which  only  a  part  is 
eaten,  drunk,  &c.,  while  the  accusative  marks  the  object 
entirely  eaten,  &c.  And  this  statement  may  be  accepted  as 
practically  true,  in  part  at  least ;  yet  without  admitting  that 
it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ground  of  dif- 
ference in  the  use  of  the  genitive  and  accusative  cases  with 
such  verbs  as  those  above  named.    The  accusative  marks 
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the  extent  of  the  act  of  eating  or  drinking,  either  without 
the  article,  by  showing  to  what  object  among  many  it  reaches, 
as,  for  example,  Od.  ix.  347,  Kbxkoajf^  riy,  tzU  oTvov^  inei  fdye^ 
dpdp6/jt€a  xpioy  '  come,  Cyclops,  drink  wine,  since  you  have 
eaten  human  flesh ;'  or  with  the  article,  by  showing  how  far 
the  object  eaten  or  drunk  is  involved,  namely,  to  its  entire 
amount,  the  accusative  of  the  object,  already  separated  from 
the  other  objects  of  its  class  by  the  article,  being  the 
measure  of  the  action ;  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  9,  oix  ixjtiofjm 
ciniK  Tdp  oIvoPj '  I  do  not  myself  drink  up  the  wine.'  In  the 
former  case,  the  accusative  olvov  does  not  express  the  amount 
of  the  wine  drunk,  whether  the  whole  or  the  part,  but  that 
the  drinking  reaches  to  or  embraces  wine,  and  not  other 
proper  objects  of  drinking,  and  so  distinguishes  it  from  these ; 
just  as  dp3p6/iea  xpia  after  ^cf^ec  shows  that  the  eating 
embraces  only  human  flesh,  and  not  other  proper  objects  of 
eating,  and  so  distinguishes  it  from  these.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  accusative  top  oIpop  does  mark  the  extent  to  which  the 
drinking  goes  with  regard  to  a  particular  supply  of  wine, 
already  separated  from  other  supplies  of  wine  by  the  article ; 
and  as  the  measure  of  the  drinking  is  the  object  drunk,  as 
marked  by  the  accusative,  it  results  that  the  whole  of  the 
wine  is  embraced  in  the  drinking.  The  genitive  merely 
refers  the  eating  or  drinking  to  a  special  object,  distinguish- 
ing it  thereby  from  all  other  cases  of  eating  or  drinking ;  so 
that,  when  it  is  said,  fjojira)  t«c  Xo)to7o  foydpy  the  object  of 
introducing  the  genitive  is  to  give  a  more  exact  specification 
of  the  eating,  referring  it  to  a  particular  object,  tie  lotus, 
and  causing  it  to  be  understood  exclusively  of  this.  In 
such  case,  the  genitive  does  not  directly  express  that  only 
a  part  of  the  lotus  is  eaten :  it  does  no  more  than  show  with 
respect  to  what  the  eating  is  alleged ;  and  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  expression  Uo  eat  of  a  thing;'  but  this  sense 
of  a  part  of  the  thing  being  eaten  is  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  reference  expressed  by  the  genitive.  When  a  man's 
eating  is  qualified  by  referring  it  to  a  particular  kind  of 
food,  say  the  lotus,  no  one  would  think  of  it  as  including  all 
the  lotus  in  the  world. 
The  genitive,  as  used  with  these  verbs,  and  the  accusa- 
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tive,  in  the  former  of  the  two  ways  in  which  it  is  employed 
with  them,  although  capable  of  being  clearly  distinguished 
by  regarding  attentively  the  proper  sense  of  each  case^  are 
confounded  more  or  less  in  the  English  rendering,  and 
really  express  very  nearly  the  same  meaning,  only  reached 
in  a  different  way. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  verbs  o^e^i^,  'to  smell/  or  ^to 
have  an  odor,'  Ttpieei^y  *  to  reek,'  *  to  give  forth  an  odor,'  fol- 
lowed by  the  genitive  of  that  of  which  a  thing  smells ;  e.g. 
Aristoph.  Ban.  S41,  <bc  ^du  fiot  npoainvtoat  jptpuiop  xptmv^ 
^how  sweetly  to  me  it  smelt  of  swine's  flesh !'  Id.  Acham* 
190,  SQou0c  Ttimj^  xai  Tzapaaxttnfij  '  they  smell  of  pitch  and 
naval  stores.'  Here,  again,  observing  that  the  verbs  are 
neuter,  the  genitive  qualifies  the  substantive  idea  of  the 
verb,  the  notion  of  a  scent  or  odor  which  it  expresses,  and 
refers  it  for  its  exact  character  to  a  specific  object  having 
properties  suited  to  the  general  sense  of  the  verb,  so  that 
this  shall  be  described,  not  as  any  odor  indifferently,  but  aa 
a  peculiar  odor,  for  example,  of  pitch,  of  swine's  flesh,  &c. 
(For  other  examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  527,  d.) 

k.  With  the  verbs  oTiivduv^  ^  to  make  libations,'  nponivuv^ 
*to  drink  to  one's  health,'  imx^la&cuy  'to  cause  wine  to  be 
poured  out,'  and,  hence,  *to  drink  to,'  followed  by  the  geni- 
tive to  mark  the  person  to  whom,  in  whose  honor,  one 
pours  out  wine,  drinks,  &c.  E.g.  Aristoph.  Eq.  106,  <nrovd^ 
Xa^k  Sijj  xai  (nrecaop  dya&ou  Jaifwi^o^j  '  make  a  libation  to  the 
good  dsemoD.'  Here  the  genitive  dya^ou  Jai/zopo^  qualifies 
the  substantive  idea  of  libation  contained  in  anttoov^  and 
shows  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  specifically  referred,  to 
which  it  exclusively  pertains ;  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a  liba* 
tion  taken  absolutely,  but  one  relating  to,  made  with  re- 
spect to,  'the  good  daemon.'  It  would  be  expressed  in 
English,  though  not  without  ambiguity,  by  'a  libation  of 
the  good  dsemon,'  and  is  precisely  the  same  genitive  that  is 
used  objectively,  as  the  grammars  say;  as  in  thyiiaxa  IlaX- 
HSo^y  *vows  to  Pallas,'  that  is,  'vows  that  have  refere^ice  to 
Pallas,'  of  which  Pallas  is  the  object.  It  is  the  same  geni- 
tive, essentially,  that  occurs  after  many  adverbs  and  prepo- 
sitions;  as  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  29,  pi]  Tzpoao)  too  TzoTapm 
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Ttpo^ahfUPj  ^not  to  advance  forwards  in  the  river/  that  is, 
*  with  respect  to  the  river.'  (For  other  examples,  see  Enhn. 
Ausf.  Gr.  §  537,  a.) 

I.  With  verbs  expressing  the  internal  and  external  per- 
ceptions, acts  of  attention,  &;c.;  as  dxoUtVj  ^to  hear,'  dxpoaa- 
&a£j  *to  hear,'  x^uv,  *  to  hear,'  'to  hearken  to,'  drcoSix^^j 
*to  heed,*  properly,  *to  receive  from  a  person  what  he 
enjoins,'  noi/^dyta&cu^  'to  learn,'  aioMpurdai^  'to  perceive,* 
yip^waxeiPy  *to  perceive,'  commonly  used  with  the  accusative, 
daipp€dvta&cuj  'to  smell,'  fiay^vuPj  'to  learn,'  aovcivcu^  'to 
understand,'  'to  be  conscious.'  These  are  generally  fol< 
lowed  by  the  genitive  case  to  mark  the  object  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed,  and 
which  in  English  is  considered  as  the  direct  object.  E.g. 
n.  i.  27,  xXo&i  fjLBUy  '  hear  me ;'  Soph.  Aj.  1161,  alajitaTov  xXuea/ 
dpdpd^  fiazaioo  <pXca>p'  Itttj  fw&ou/jLiuoOj  'it  is  most  shameful  to 
hearken  to  a  man  that  speaks  what  is  foolish ;'  Herod,  i.  47, 
xai  xcDfou  aoifirjiii  xat  ob  <pwv&jyco^  dxouwj  '  I  both  understand 
the  deaf  and  hear  the  dumb.'  (See  Xuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  § 
528,  e.) 

It  should  be  remarked  that  some  of  these  verbs  have  the 
accusative  also,  some,  as  those  of  '  seeing,'  bpdv^  &c.,  almost 
exclusively ;  and  that  the  accusative  and  genitive  are  both 
capable  of  being  employed  to  express  either  persons  or 
things.     (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  528,  Anm.  3.) 

In  such  examples  as  Od.  xii.  389,  zaura  d'  iywv  ^xouaa 
Kaiuipoix:  ijUx6fxoeOj  'I  heard  this  from  Calypso,'  there  is  no 
difQculty  in  seeing  that  the  accusative  raura  is  used,  not 
simply  because  it  refers  to  things  and  not  to  persons,  but 
either  because  it  is  the  direct  object  of  ^xouaa  used 
transitively,  or,  which  is  more  probably  true,  because  it 
bears  to  the  act  of  hearing  the  relation  expressed  by  '  as  to,' 
'as  regards,'  and  shows  in  what  extent  the  term  ^xouaa  is  to 
be  taken  ;  'I  heard  ...  as  regards  these  things.'  And  as 
to  the  genitive,  in  this  and  similar  examples,  it  is  introduced 
to  qualify  roDra  ^xouaa  by  showing  the  person  to  whom  the 
matter  stated  is  to  be  referred,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  a  hear- 
ing that  respects  Calypso,  and  not  another;  in  the  same 
way  that  in  euy/iaTa  IlaUddo^j  'the  vows  of  Pallas,'  that  is, 
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*  the  vows  made  to  Pallas,'  IlaUddoi:  indicates  the  object  to 
which  Buyfiara  is  to  be  referred.  That  the  genitive  KoXu^chk 
means  the  person  from  whom  a  thing  is  heard,  is  no  more 
shown  by  the  genitive  alone  than  it  is  distinctly  expressed 
by  the  genitive  IlaXXddo^  that  the  goddess  is  the  object  to 
whom  vows  are  made ;  in  both  cases  alike,  the  exact  con- 
nection in  which  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive 
stands  to  that  which  it  qualifies  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstances,  and  not  from  any  thing  contained  in  the 
genitive  itself.  So  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1,  1,  &c  ^xouee  roS 
djjiJiou  TO.  izapd  zou  KupoUy  i^eTtXdpjy  *when  he  heard  from 
the  messenger  the  message  from  Cyrus,  he  was  alarmed,' 
the  accusative  za  napa  zou  Kupou  denotes  the  things  heard, 
that  is,  properly  speaking,  the  objects  with  regard  to  which 
he  was  a  hearer ;  and  zou  dyyiXou  expresses  that  by  which 
the  hearing,  as  it  here  stands,  is  distinguished  from  any 
other  hearing,  namely,  marks  it  as  referring  to  the  messen- 
ger,  and,  having  regard  to  the  character  and  office  of  such  a 
person,  as  being  derived  from  him.  According  to  this 
view,  the  genitive  with  verbs  of  this  class  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  has  hitherto  presented,  and  obtains  the 
peculiarity  that  makes  it  seem  to  differ  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  stands,  that  is,  from  the  obvious  relations 
existing  between  the  noun  introduced  by  the  genitive  and 
the  term  which  it  qualifies. 

m.  The  genitive  is  used  also  with  such  verbs  as  xpivuuj 
*to  judge,*  *to  decide,'  i^tzd^tev^  'to  investigate,'  dnttv^ 
ippd^etVy  (pduou,  *to  say,'  'to  tell,'  ^jy^oDv,  *to  make  manifest,* 
and  serves  to  denote  the  object  about,  or  concerning  which, 
the  'judging,'  &c.  is  performed.  E.g.  Od.  xi.  174,  ecTrk  di 
fioc  nazpoc  re  xai  ulioCy  hi^  xaziXeenov^  'tell  me  of,  that  is, 
about,  concerning,  with  respect  to,  my  father,  and  my  son, 
whom  I  left  behind ;'  Soph.  Trach.  1122,  r^c  P'^j'^p^^  ^xa)  rye 
i//^C  fpdaiovj  iv  o}(:\wif  itrziv,  '  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of,  that 
is,  with  respect  to,  my  mother,  in  what  circumstances  she 
now  is.'  The  entire  similarity  of  the  Greek  and  English 
construction,  in  some  of  the  cases  embraced  in  this  para- 
graph, makes  it  easy  to  admit  that  the  genitive  case,  as  here 
employed,  conforms  to  what  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be 
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its  proper  office,  namely,  to  qualify  the  expression  npon 
which  it  attends  by  referring  it  to  a  particular  object  or  set 
of  objects,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  as  used  with  respect 
to  it  exclusively. 

The  preposition  ntpl  is  frequently  added  to  verbs  of  this 
class ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  proper  sense  of  the  genitive, 
which  is  then  transferred  as  a  definition  from  the  substan- 
tive idea  of  the  verb  to  the  preposition,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb  as  qualified  by  the  preposition, 
(For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  examples,  see  Euhn.  Ausf. 
Qr.  §  458,  £) 

n.  In  the  same  way  the  genitive  is  used  with  such  verbs 
as  uaour&tUy  Tefia}pee(r9a£y  and,  in  the  tragic  writers,  Te/iwpstUj 
*  to  requite,'  '  to  take  vengeance,*  to  mark  the  object  for,  on 
account  of  which,  vengeance  is  taken.  E.g.  Od.  iii.  206, 
rUfour&az  funjarijpa^  Imsp^aair]^  dXj'eeu^^j  *  to  punish  or  requite 
the  suitors  for  their  grievous  insolence ;'  Herod,  iii.  145, 
ro^c  inexoupoo^  .  .  .  TefiwpTJffOfjuu  r^c  iv^dSe  d;r/$rac,  *I  will 
requite  their  helpers  for  (that  is,  with  respect  to)  their 
coming  hither.'     (See  Kuhn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  536.) 

0.  In  like  manner  the  genitive  is  used  with  a  number  of 
verbs  employed  as  law  terms,  such  as  aireaai^ouy  '  to  bring  a 
charge  against,'  dmxsiVj  'to  prosecute,'  int^ehcuy  *to  charge 
against,'  eiadysiv,  (mdytcvy  *  to  prosecute,'  *  to  impeach,*  ypd- 
fur^acy  *to  enter  a  charge  or  accusation,'  iptirftiVy  'to  be  a 
defendant,'  8exd(^eevy  'to  decide  as  judge,'  rarely  with  the 
genitive,  xpipeevy  'to  judge,'  'decide  between,'  aipuvy  'to 
gain  a  suit,'  iXtovaty  'to  be  cast  in  a  suit.'  With  such  verbs 
the  genitive  is  used  to  mark  the  crime  of  which  one  is 
accused,  that  for  which  he  is  condemned,  &c.  E.g.  Herod. 
tL  104,  {MtXreddea)  of  ij[9pol  idiw^av  Topauvido(:  rijc  ^^  ^^p- 
aov^fftp,  'his  enemies  prosecuted  Miltiades  for  his  tyranny 
in  the  Chersonesus ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  7,  Scxd^ooat  8h  xai 
iyxhjfiaTiK  •  .  •  dj[apt<nio^y  'they  pronounce  judgment  also 
on  the  charge  of  ingratitude.'  That  is,  '  his  enemies  pro- 
secuted Miltiades  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  in  the  matter  of,  his 
tyranny;'  'they  pronounce  judgment  .  .  .  with  respect  to, 
in  the  matter  of,  the  charge  of  ingratitude.'  When  nepi  or 
hmca  is  employed  after  these  verbs,  and  dure  after  verbs  sig- 
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nifying  ^  to  requite/  they  do  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  geni- 
tive, properly  speaking,  bat  its  office  of  definition  is  trans- 
ferred, as  was  remarked  above,  from  the  substantive  idea 
of  the  verb  to  the  preposition,  or  to  the  substantive  idea  of 
the  verb  as  qualified  by  the  preposition. 

Further,  the  genitive  is  used  with  these  verbs  of  accusing 
&c.,  to  denote  the  penalty  to  which  a  person  is  condemned; 
6.g.  Plat  Rep.  vii.  p.  558,  a,  du&pwTtwv  xazaupifjiptad^ivtmiy 
^opdrou  ij  (pDfij^i  ^  men  condemned  to  death  or  exile ;'  that 
is,  'condemned  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  with  reference  to, 
death  or  exile,'  the  genitive  confining  the  condemnation  to 
a  specific  thing,  which  is  the  penalty.  The  Latin  employs 
the  ablative  instead,  as,  capUe^  fortuais  damnatus^ '  condemned 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  fortune,'  this  case  showing  wherein 
the  condemnation  consists.  The  genitive  as  here  used  dif* 
fers  from  the  same  case  denoting  the  subject-matter  of  Uie 
accusation,  &c.,  only  in  the  notion  conveyed  by  the  noun 
which  it  introduces  in  either  instance,  and  in  the  natural 
relations  which  this  holds  to  the  verb  of  accusing,  &c.  To 
condemn  .  .  .  with  respect  to  death,  that  is,  to  make  a 
condemnation  which  is  characterized  as  having  reference 
to  death,  or  which  is  to  be  understood  as  affirmed  in  this 
respect  exclusively,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  condemn  to 
death;  just  as  to  accuse  •  .  .  with  respect  to  tyranny,  that 
is,  to  make  an  accusation  which  is  to  be  taken  as  having 
specific  reference  to  tyranny,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  accnse 
of  tyranny. 

p.  The  genitive  is  used  with  verbs  which  signify  the 
having  dominion,  and  the  exercising  various  offices;  as, 
xopeweePj  *to  be  master,'  xoipai^tlvy  *to  be  lord  or  master,* 
dtaitoQtcVy  *to  be  master,'  Topoppeci^j  vopayveuuv^  Ho  be  a 
tyrannus,'  arpaTrffiivy  'to  be  a  commander,'  arparTjiaruv^ 
*  to  be  the  leader  of  an  army,'  imrponeueei^j  *  to  be  an  over- 
seer or  guardian,'  dudaeBiVy  'to  be  a  king,'  aiaufn^dPy  'to  be 
an  sesymnus,'  ^tpuartuttifj  *  to  be  a  ruler,'  ^GurdeoetVy  'to  be  a 
king,'  dp'^uvj  dpj^eusiify  '  to  be  a  ruler,'  imtnaTtci^y  '  to  be  a 
master,'  &c.,  i^ysfioveuecPy  ijYue&aty  '  to  be  a  guide  or  leader,* 
XoprjuPy  '  to  be  a  choragus,'  x/oarecv,  '  to  have  the  mastery 
over,'  properly,  'to  be  strong;'   also  with  the  adjectives 
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kptpavj^y  *  having  the  mastery  or  control,"  and  dxpaT7J(:j 
•without  the  mastery  or  control/ 

With  such  words  the  genitive  is  employed  to  mark  the 
precise  object  with  respect  to  which  one  is  master,  tyran- 
nns,  &c.  E.g.  B.  i.  38,  Tividoeo  Ift  dpduriru^j  ^who  dost  with 
might  rule  over  Tenedos,'  that  is,  'who  art  ruler  •  .  .  with 
respect  to  Tenedos;'  Herod,  vii.  97,  ro3  dk  vajuuxou  karparj' 
ftoy  otdtj  ^of  the  naval  armament  the  following  were  the 
eommanders/  (For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples, 
see  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  538.) 

The  dative  also,  consistently  with  its  proper  sense,  is 
sometimes  employed  with  these  verbs.  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf. 
Gr.  S  638,  Anm.  2,  who  incorrectly  interprets  it  as  the  loca- 
tivus,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that  the  prepositions  iv 
and  fiszd  are  sometimes  found  conjoined  with  this  dative.) 

q.  Obviously  requiring  the  same  interpretation  is  the 
genitive  used  with  such  verbs  as  npoij^upj  ^ep<pipeev^  Imtp- 
fidXlstv^  Imtpi^up^  *  to  excel ;'  Trepq'ipnar&aij  itepeecuouy  *  to  have 
the  advantage,'  *to  prevail,'  *to  survive;'  izptortuttv^  dpefneih- 
arv,  xpartareuuvj  'to  have  the  pre-eminence,'  properly,  *  to* be 
first,'  &C.;  xaiiitnioeiUy  ^to  surpass  in  beauty;'  and  with 
▼erbs  expressing  the  opposite  states  to  these,  as,  i^TTOir&ai, 
IMMiwa^oij  vcxaa^oiy  davepecUj  bartpi^^tiPj  fjorspov  tcpou^  xparua^ 
^atj  iXaTT(HMr^j  fiuovvtzuvy  &c.,  *to  be  inferior,'  &c.  E.g. 
Od,  xviii.  248,  intl  izepUefft  yowuxwn  \  dd6^  re  fiiye^d^  re, 
*  nnce  you  surpass  women  both  in  beauty  and  stature ;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  iii.  1,  19,  Tdj^u  .  .  .  Tttpisfhoo  abvoo^  *you  excelled 
him  in  speed,'  that  is,  ^  you  came  off  superior  in  speed  .  .  . 
with  respect  to  him,  in  the  case  of  him.'  (For  the  list  of 
▼erbs,  and  for  other  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  539.) 

In  such  cases  as  the  above,  as  in  so  many  preceding,  the 
genitive  is  introduced  to  give  a  more  exact  definition  of 
the  substantive  idea  contained  in  the  verb,  by  marking  the 
object  with  respect  to  which  exclusively  it  is  affirmed. 
When  it  is  said,  ntpUeae^  ^you  are  superior,'  the  expression 
is  absolute ;  when  it  is  added,  yuvaexwvy  ^  with  respect  to  wo- 
men,' the  sense  is  qualified  by  having  introduced  after  it 
by  the  genitive  case  a  specific  object,  or  class  of  objects, 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  to  be  taken. 
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r.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  genitive  may  be  mentioned  its  employment  with 
verbs  and  adjectives  expressing  various  acts,  states,  and 
feelings  of  the  mind,  as  fju/iuijaxBev,  fjufxinjaxea&cuj  /iMjfiopeueeUf 
fspouT^oUy^  to  remember,'  &c. ;  Xai/&di^ea&(u^  *to  forget;'  hn- 
^u/jL€cUy  *to  desire;*  ipauy  Ipaa&aiy  IfitipuVy  l[xttpta&<Uy  'to  long 
for;'  no&uvy  *to  regret;*  olxxtipuvj  dXyeiu^  dSupee&izcj  dio- 
fupec&ouy  *to  pity,'  'to  grieve,'  *to  be  sorry,'  *to  bewail;' 
j[oXoua0<Uy  foita&aty  pcqvluvy  ^ofioixr^cUy  xozttny  d)[&etr^j  Jfo^ 
naivtcvy  'to  be  angry,*  'to  be  enraged,'  'to  be  vexed,'  &c.; 
f&oi^eiUy  fjttfolpeiPy ' to  envy;*  r<3Uac, oy^itho^y  fxiho^y ' wretched;' 
also  with  verbs  signifying  '  to  care  for,'  '  to  disregard,'  4c., 
that  is,  such  as  imply  an  earnest  direction  of  one's  thoughts 
to  a  thing,  and  their  opposites ;  as,  iitcfxtXtia&aUy  and  iizcptiXur- 
^€Uy  fpouTt^eci^y  7c^dtada£y  '  to  care  for,*  &c. ;  fxiXu  poiy  '  it  con- 
cerns me,*  *  I  am  concerned,*  ptxapiXu  fiocy '  I  repent,'  dptiXuVy 
'to  neglect,*  dXcfwptiVy  'to  count  of  little  value,'  'to  con- 
temn ;*  (foXdxTBa&cuy  '  to  be  on  one*s  guard,'  ipttdtadmy  '  to 
spare,*  &c. ;  also  verbs  giving  expression  to  various  senti- 
me'nts,  as,  ^aupd(^ecVy  dyaa^aiy  'to  admire,'  lizmvtivy  'to 
praise,'  pipftadcuy  *  to  blame,*  alafjjvtad^aty  '  to  be  ashamed,' 
dueidi^eci^y  'to  reproach,*  which,  in  prose,  has  the  accusative. 
(See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §§  629,  632,  534,  535.) 

With  all  these  verbs  and  adjectives  the  genitive  is  em- 
ployed to  qualify  the  feelings  &c.  which  they  express,  by 
referring  them  to  a  specific  object  with  respect  to  which 
they  are  entertained ;  e.g.  H.  xvi.  357,  ot  dk  (pd^oto  \  duaxtX'- 
ddou  fxi/ijaauTOy  Xa&durd  re  ^oupcdot:  dXxrj<:y  'but  they  remem* 
bered  fearful  flight,  and  forgot  impetuous  bravery,'  that  is, 
'  they  were  mindful  .  .  .  with  respect  to  fearful  flight,  and 
were  forgetful  .  .  .  with  respect  to  impetuous  bravery;' 
Thucyd.  i.  84,  rd  ^padh  xac  piXXoi^y  8  pipfoi^cu  pdXiOza  ^poiu^ 
pcifj  aioyiyvta^Zy  'which  most  of  all  they  blame  in  us,*  that  is, 
'which  they  blame,  or  find  fault  with,  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
us,'  or  'in  our  case;'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  7,  vdd'  abrou  dyapaty  'I 
admire  these  following  things  in  him,*  that  is,  'with  respect 
to  him  ;*  Plat.  Rep.  iv.  p.  438,  a,  ou8ee^  ttotou  imOupsTy  dXXd 
jlpyjOTou  TTOToUy  '  uo  ouc  desires  drink,  but  good  drink,'  that 
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is,  ^  no  one  is  desirous  .  .  .  with  respect  to  drink,  but  .  .  . 
with  respect  to  good  drink/ 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  accusative  also  is  used  with 
some  of  these  verbs;  but  in  a  different  sense  from  the  geni- 
tive ;  namely,  to  mark  how  far  the  feeling  goes ;  as  in  the 
example  above  cited  from  Thucydides,  t6  ^padb  xai  fiiXXop 
foj  oxayiyvtaQty  *  be  not  ashamed  of  our  slowness  and  delay,' 
that  is,  ^as  regards,  as  far  as  is  concerned,  our  slowness  and 
delay  ;*  while  the  genitive  3^/£a;y  used  with  iiifupovxat  merely 
ahowB  the  object  with  respect  to  which,  as  distinguished 
from  other  objects,  the  sentiment  of  blame  is  expressed, 
and  is  equivalent  to  *with  respect  to  us,'  *in  our  case.' 
And  so,  in  the  example  from  Xenophon,  xiX  iyaixat,  ^I 
admire  these  following  things,'  that  is,  ^I  admire  ...  as 
regards  these  following  things,'  ^  as  far  as  go  these  follow- 
ing things ;'  but  a^oD,  *  with  reference  to  him,'  *  in  his  case.' 

s.  To  this  same  class  may  be  referred  the  genitive  used 
with  certain  adjectives  expressing  the  having  capacities  or 
endowments,  and  their  opposites ;  as,  l/msipo^y  '  practised,' 

*  having  experience,'  dTrapo^y  *  inexperienced,'  ineavjixwvj 
iKe<ndfitiH)^j  *  knowing,'  *  having  acquintance  with,'  dve;rr<nT^- 
fnonvy  *  without  acquaintance  with,'  &c. ;  also  the  genitive 
used  with  the  verb  izupaa^at^  'to  make  trial  of.*  E.g. 
Herod,  ii.  49,  r^c  ^i^<TC7]^  zauzrj^  obx  .  .  .  ddarfiy  dXk*  i/jjrelpo^j 

*  not  unacquainted  with  this  sacrifice,  but  familiar  with  it,' 
that  is,  *  with  respect  to  it.'  (For  the  list  of  adjectives,  and 
for  examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  530.) 

L  Here  may  be  mentioned  also  the  genitive  used  with 
verbs  and  adjectives  expressing  difference,  as  3ca<jpipuvy  Scd- 
fopo^j  iXko^j  dXXdrpco^j  hepo^j  and  what  is  opposed,  as,  ivav- 
t/oc;  also  (pazaJuvj  'back,'  'contrariwise.'  To  such  verbs 
and  adjectives  the  genitive  is  added  to  show  with  respect 
to  what  specific  object  the  difference  exists;  e.g.  Thucyd. 
i,  28,  <piXotK  itoctia&cu  .  .  .  hipou^  vwv  wv  ourcaVy  '  to  acquire 
as  friends  other  parties  than  those  who  are  now  so,'  that  is, 

*  other  or  different  parties  .  .  .  said  with  respect  to  those 
who  are  now  so ;'  Plat.  Menon.  p.  87,  o,  Trdrepdv  larcv  inca- 
njpyj  )J  dpeTTjy  ij  dUdtov  'nj<:  iTretmjfjaji:;  '  is  virtue  knowledge,  or 
is  it  a  different  thing  from,  that  is,  with  respect  to,  know- 
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ledge?'  That  iccupipttv  admits  also  other  constmctionSy 
efc  rr,  and  n,  (see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Qr.  §  557,  Anm.  1,)  does  not  af- 
fect the  explanation  of  the  genitive  case  when  it  occurs  with 
it;  and  these  other  constructions  may  he  easily  explained. 

u.  To  this  place  may  he  referred,  as  being  of  the  same 
nature,  the  genitive  case  used  with  the  comparative  form 
of  the  adjective,  which  may  he  considered  as  forming  with 
elvau  an  intransitive  verb  similar  to  many  of  the  preceding. 
E.g.  Eurip.  Med.  965,  j[pu<rb^  8k  xpeieeiou  /wpiatv  Xdymp  fipth 
rorc,  'but  with  men  gold  is  more  potent  than  ten  thousand 
arguments;*  that  is,  'more  potent  •  .  .  considered  with 
respect  to  ten  thousand  arguments.'  It  is  plain  that  the 
genitive  is  added  to  xpeiaffwu  to  qualify  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken,  by  marking  an  object  or  group  of  objects 
with  reference  to  which  specifically  it  is  affirmed,  so  that  it 
shall  mean  'more  potent,'  not  in  any  conceivable  sense, 
but  definitely  in  this  one,  pupimv  X&fmv^  '  with  respect  to  ten 
thousand  arguments.'  To  mark  this  limitation  of  the  sense 
of  the  comparative  adjective,  the  English  employs  Ihan^ 
which,  like  the  Latin  quxmij  is  an  accusative  of  measure, 
showing,  as  in  the  example  above  given,  the  extent  up  to 
which  the  proposition  *  gold  is  more  potent'  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  true.  That  is,  it  effects  the  object  of  confining 
the  preceding  statement  within  definite  limits  by  a  dif- 
ferent method;  just  as  the  Greek  language  also  attains 
somewhat  the  same  end  in  another  way,  by  employing  ij, 
'than,'  which  is  probably  the  same  particle  that  is  elsewhere 
translated  by  '  or.' 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  genitive  case  em- 
ployed with  certain  adjectives,  such  as  dazldaco^^  'twice- 
told,'  TpeKXdaiO(:y  'three  times  as  many,'  darXou^j  'twofold,* 
TpenXoh^y  'threefold,'  nepcaad^y  'over  and  above,*  'more  than 
enough,'  ^^c  ro^roc,  'twice  as  much,*  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  vii. 
48,  r6  ^EXXTjucxdu  arpdwtDixa  (paivBtcu  TroXXanXijffcop  laec&ae  too 
-^{xtzipoDy  '  it  seems  that  the  Greek  army  will  be  many  times 
greater  than  our  army,'  that  is,  'greater  •  .  .  considered 
with  respect  to  our  army,'  '  in  the  case  of  our  army.'  So 
the  genitive  with  i^puSijo^;  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  21,  Imeaj^yU" 
rat  "^(ubhov  Ttdae  ddiaBcn  oh  izpbTtpon  Ifepoi^,  'half  as  much 
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again  aa  they  received  before,'  that  is, '  half  as  much  again 
.  .  .  considered  with  respect  to  what  they  received  before/ 
(For  the  list  of  a^ectives,  and  for  examples,  see  Euhn. 
Auaf.  Gr.  §  640,  b.) 

9.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  even  the  verbs  iX&tiv^  ^  to  come,' 
^XyuPy  ^  to  go,'  nmhUa&cuy  ^  to  frequent,'  are  attended  by  the 
genitive  ca^e  to  denote  the  object  to  which  the  act  of 
coming,  &c.  is  to  be  referred  as  pertaining  to  it,  and  which 
thus  becomes  its  object ;  e.g.  II.  xiii.  252,  Iji  rto  djjtXcTj^  fiBz' 
ifi  ^iu&€c;  ^or  have  you  come  for  me  to  bring  some  mes- 
sage 7'  that  is,  ^  with  a  view  to,  with  the  purpose  of,  some 
message?'  The  genitive  shows  that  the  coming  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  specific  object,  that  it  is  a  coming  that  has 
resp^t  to  a  message;  and  that  this  is  the  object  had  in 
view  in  the  coming  is  readily  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances.    (For  the  examples,  see  Eiihu.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  537,  b.) 

ID,  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  genitive  just  mentioned 
i$  that  which  occurs  in  the  construction  of  too  and  the 
infinitive  to  express  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  action 
which  it  qualifies.  E.g.  Thuc.  i.  4,  Mtvo)^  rb  kQorixbv  xad^pu 
ix  T^  &aiaa4T^^  tou  rdc  itpoabdoo^  fjuWiov  livcu  ahzipj  '  to  the 
end  that  his  revenues  might  the  better  come  in  to  him ;' 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  4,  to5  /«y  diofptirfstv  zbn  Xdjiov  ix  raJy  dcxruofp 
aximot}^  .  .  .  xa&ian^^^  ^you  station  look-outs  in  order  that 
the  hare  may  not  escape  through  the  toils.'  In  the  latter 
example,  the  genitive  roc)  (jAj  dcauptt/fuv  qualifies  the  state- 
ment aximou^xa&iimj^j  so  that  the  stationing  look-outs  shall 
be  understood  to  be  made,  not  absolutely,  but  with  a  spe- 
cific reference,  namely,  ^with  reference  to  the  hare's  not 
escaping  through  the  toils.'  And  the  circumstances  of  the 
statement  show  that  this  is  equivalent  to  the  object  had  in 
view.  For  it  should  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  that 
when  once  the  genitive  is  added  to  show  in  what  precise 
view,  or  with  what  exact  reference,  a  term  or  statement  is 
to  be  taken,  the  qualification  will  include  whatever  is  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  relations  of  the  object  qualifying  and 
the  thing  qualified.  Thus,  when  a  huntsman  spreads  nets 
and  drives  hares  into  them,  and  sets  watchers  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  hare's  not  escaping  from  the  nets,  it  is  obvious, 
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from  the  proper  office  of  watchers  or  look-outs,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  action  with  reference  to  or  with  a 
view  to  which  they  are  stationed,  that  this  latter  is  the 
object  or  purpose  of  their  being  stationed ;  that  is,  that 
they  are  stationed  in  order  that  the  hare  may  not  escape. 
So  that  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  genitive,  as  above 
used,  serves  to  denote  the  object  or  purpose  of  an  action,  it 
effects  this  end  by  introducing  merely  an  object  to  which 
specifically  the  action  is  to  be  considered  as  having  refer- 
ence, and  not  by  virtue  of  any  notion  of  purpose  contained  in 
the  genitive  itself;  and  that,  consequently,  the  idea  of  pur- 
pose is  left  to  be  suggested  by  the  natural  relations  existing 
between  the  action  qualified  and  the  term  by  which  it  is 
qualified ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  genitive  performs  here  no 
more  than  its  common  office. 

X.  The  genitive  with  the  participle,  called  the  genitive 
absolute,  affords  another  instance  of  the  signification  of 
this  case  so  frequently  mentioned,  the  object  of  the  geni- 
tive, in  this  construction,  being  to  define  an  action  by 
introducing  another  action  or  state  to  mark  the  circum- 
stances of  time,  the  occasion,  ground,  reason,  or  conditioui 
under  which  it  occurs.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  17,  nop&xh 
fiiv(on  S*  ahrtov  dvrtnapjjtaav  al  zdSec^  tq)p  iTuriwVy  *  while  they 
were  proceeding  on  their  march,  the  companies  of  horse- 
men moved  along  abreast  of  them  on  the  other  side.'  The 
chief  proposition,  that  which  is  to  be  qualified,  is  durcTtapjIje' 
aav  al  vd^ett:  rwu  liznicDVy  *  the  companies  of  horsemen  moved 
along  abreast  on  the  other  side,*  and  the  genitive  Ttopeoo- 
//ivwv  S*  aifTwu  marks  the  circumstances  of  time,  or,  perhaps, 
the  occasion,  under  or  upon  which  this  was  done;   *the 

• 

companies  of  horsemen  moved  along  abreast  on  the  other 
side  .  .  .  while  they  were  proceeding  on  their  march.' 
The  genitive  does  not  of  itself  express  the  notions  of  time, 
occasion,  ground  or  reason,  and  condition,  these  being  due 
to  the  attributive  sense  of  the  participle ;  but  is  confined 
to  the  simple  office  of  pointing  out  the  participle  and  its 
noun  as  the  object  to  which  the  action  is  referred  for  its 
qualification.  In  the  above  example,  the  genitive  shows 
that  the  statement  that  ^  the  companies  of  horsemen  moved 
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along  abreast  on  the  other  side'  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
qnaliiication  expressed  by  the  terms  izopBoofiiifoiv  d*  abvwpj 
•  as  they  were  proceeding  on  their  march ;'  just  as  in  the 
example  ai  Sj^&ou  rod  nozafjouj  '  the  banks  of  tiie  river,*  the 
genitive  rou  norafioo  is  added  to  show  that  the  term  ai  5j[&cu 
is  to  be  restricted  to  a  particular  case,  so  as  to  mean,  not 
the  banks  generally,  but  specifically  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Kow,  what  this  specification  shall  be  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  qualifying  term.  As  the  participle  comprises 
in  its  meaning,  first,  the  action  or  other  substantive  idea 
of  the  verb,  and,  secondly,  an  attributive  sense,  equivalent 
to  *  when,'  *  while,'  'in,'  *  as,'  *  since,'  *  because,'  *  if,'  *  though,' 
that  is,  to  time,  occasion,  ground,  reason,  and  condition, 
the  specific  case  to  which  a  previous  statement  is  restricted, 
when  the  participle  is  introduced  by  the  genitive  as  its 
qualification,  will  be  that  of  time,  occasion,  ground,  reason, 
or  condition  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  participle.  And, 
as  a  result,  it  may  be  said  that  the  genitive,  in  this  con- 
struction of  the  genitive  absolute,  does  not  differ  at  all 
firom  the  genitive  as  elsewhere  used,  the  seeming  difierence 
between  this  and  other  cases  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  lying 
wholly  in  the  nature  of  the  participle  or  qualifying  term. 

The  construction  of  the  genitive  with  the  participle,  as 
above  explained,  furnishes  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  the  variety  of  meanings  which  this  case  seemingly 
bears  is  wholly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  qualifying  term 
and  to  its  obvious  relations  to  the  term  qualified,  and  not  to 
any  thing  in  the  genitive  itself.  For  here,  fortunately,  the 
very  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  from  other  qualifi- 
cations made  by  the  genitive,  namely,  the  indication  of  the 
circumstances  generally,  of  the  time,  occasion,  ground, 
reason,  or  condition  of  the  action  qualified,  can  be  shown 
to  belong  to  the  participle  itself,  being  equally  present  when 
the  participle  is  used  in  other  cases  besides  the  genitive,  and 
absent  from  the  genitive  when  the  participle  is  not  used, 
saving  only  the  instances  in  which  the  genitive  expresses 
time  by  introducing  a  denomination  of  time,  and  those  in 
which  like  attributive  notions  are  conveyed  by  other  adjec- 
tive forms,  or  by  a  noun  used  attributively. 
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5.  Chneral  View. — Thus  it  has  been  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination in  detail  of  the  actual  uses  of  the  genitive  case, 
no  variety  having  been  designedly  omitted,  that  it  has  one 
uniform  office,  namely,  that  of  defining  a  preceding  term 
or  statement  by  introducing  an  object  or  class  of  objects 
to  which  specifically  it  is  to  be  referred  for  a  more  exact 
qualification  of  its  sense ;  that  the  precise  character  of  the 
specification  introduced  by  the  genitive  case  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  term  used  as  a  qualification,  considered 
relatively  to  the  term  which  it  defines;  that,  hence,  this 
specification  will  present  many  varieties,  while  the  geni- 
tive itself  has  one  and  the  same  meaning.  Thus,  to  re- 
cite some  of  the  chief  of  these  varieties,  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive  and  to  its  obvious 
relations  to  the  thing  qualified,  and  not  to  the  genitive 
itself: 

a.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  may 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  mere  indication  of  the  object 
with  respect  to  which  exclusively  an  action,  a  state  of  mind, 
a  position  in  space,  &;c.  is  to  be  understood  as  affirmed ;  as 
where  the  genitive  stands  after  many  intransitive  and  middle 
verbs,  adjectives,  prepositions,  adverbs,  the  comparative  form 
of  the  adjective,  &c. 

6.  The  more  exact  definition  introduced  by  the  genitive 
serves  to  mark  the  class  or  category  to  which  the  term 
qualified  is  to  be  referred ;  as  where  it  attends  the  superla- 
tive degree,  where  it  denotes  the  nation  to  which  a  person 
or  custom  belongs,  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made, 
the  price  at  which  it  is  valued,  &c. 

c.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  ^ves 
the  characterization  of  an  object  with  respect  to  birth,  capa- 
city, faculty,  office,  &c. ;  as  where,  after  the  verbs  tlvcu  and 
yixv^aOaty  such  genitives  as  dudpb^  dyaOoUj  ^aacXiw^j  deipoH 
^Topo^j  are  used  to  show  that  an  action  or  state  is  the 
property,  duty,  &c.  of  a  certain  character,  office,  and  the 
like. 

d.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  case 
serves  to  designate  what  particular  kind  or  variety  is  in- 
tended of  a  thing  capable  of  having  many  kinds  or  varieties; 
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as  where  the  genitive  is  used  as  the  qualification  of  many 
uouns;  e.g.  ra  zou  diudpou  fukXoj  ^the  leaves  of  the  tree/ 
of  S^dac  TOO  Tzoraiiod^  *the  banks  of  the  river.' 

t.  The  more  exact  definition,  or  specific  reference,  made  by 
the  genitive  case  serves  to  denote  the  time,  space,  or  relative 
position  of  an  action  or  object;  as  where  the  objects  intro- 
duced by  this  case  are  denominations  of  time,  names  of 
places,  or  expressions  of  relative  position,  such  as  d/v^n-e^oc, 
Jtf ^oc,  o&,  Tzod ; 

/.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  marks 
either  the  circumstances  generally,  or  the  time,  occasion, 
ground,  reason,  or  condition,  of  the  action  qualified;  as 
where  the  genitive  case  of  a  noun,  with  a  participle  agreeing, 
or  the  genitive  absolute,  as  it  is  called,  is  employed  as  the 
qualifying  term. 

g.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  de- 
notes the  object  had  in  view  in  any  action ;  as  where  xoT>  with 
the  infinitive  is  used  after  an  action  to  state  its  purpose. 
.  Lastly,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
genitive  differs  from  the  accusative,  in  the  cases  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  confounded,  in  this,  that  while  the  latter 
limits  a  term  by  marking  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches, 
whether  it  thereby  shows  the  point  up  to  which  an  object  is 
affected,  or  that  an  action  reaches  one  object  and  not  others 
of  a  number,  the  former  does  no  more  than  name  that 
object  out  of  many  with  reference  to  which  the  qualified 
term  or  statement  is  to  be  understood. 

II.  OF  THE  DATITB  CASl. 

The  dative  case,  being  more  simple  in  its  meaning,  and 
ordinarily,  at  least,  of  obvious  interpretation,  will  require 
rather  briefer  notice.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  examine  its  principal  uses  in  the  language, 
and,  by  ascertaining  its  meaning  in  each,  to  determine  as 
accurately  as  may  be  its  proper  sense. 

It  may  be  observed,  beforehand,  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered right  to  separate  the  dative  proper  and  its  uses  from 
the  ablative ;  that  is,  from  the  case  which,  having  the  same 
form  with  the  dative,  contains  the  sense  of  the  instrumentalis 
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and  locativas.  This,  indeed,  is  requisite,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusion  and  error  which  almost  inevitably  result  firom 
blending  them  under  one  head. 

1.  The  dative  is  commonly  used  of  a  personal  object,  a 
few  cases  comparatively  occurring  in  which  it  is  used  of 
things.  It  is  added  to  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  interjections,  and  to  whole  phrases,  and  may 
commonly  be  rendered  in  English  by  *to'  or  *for,'  but 
often  requires  other  forms  of  expression.  Thus,  the  dative 
occurs: 

a.  With  verbs  signifying  *to  give,'  *to  take  away,'  as, 
didbvcu  Tt  upij  *  to  give  something  to  a  person,'  dcaputr^i  n 
Tiuiy  *to  present  something  to  a  person,'  dxpatptiadm  u  rai^ 
*to  take  away  something  from  a  person,'  S^pizd^uv  ri  rov,  *to 
rob  a  person  of  something.'  E.g.  Od.  i.  9,  airap  6  vdtatif 
dfecXero  udtne/iou  ^fiuip,  *but  he  took  away  from  them  the 
day  of  return ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  6,  10,  ini  roorot^^  ifrj^  iym 
.  .  .  didcDfil  ri  (Toe  riyv  ipt^u  xai  Xafx^dvo)  ttjv  otjv  dt^iav^  *  upon 
these  conditions,  said  he,  I  both  give  you  my  right  hand  and 
take  yours.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  577.)  Here  the  dative 
marks  the  person  to  whom  the  giving  or  taking  away  a 
thing  is  referred  as  its  final  object,  the  person  who  is  directiy 
benefited  or  injured  by  it,  and  to  whom  the  action  may  be 
said  to  accrue.  When  it  is  said,  6  rdiatv  dtptiXtro  pdare/iou 
fj/iapj  *he  took  away  from  them  the  day  of  return,'  the 
sense  obviously  is,  *  he  took  away  the  day  of  return  .  •  . 
for  them,'  that  is,  the  taking  away  the  day  of  return  is  repre- 
sented as  having  the  person  marked  by  the  dative  rdcan^  for 
its  ultimate  aim  or  final  object.  And  so,  in  the  phrase 
dld(o/ju  aot  TTjv  i/jLTjv  de^ioPj  *  I  give  you  my  right  hand,'  the 
giving  the  right  hand,  or  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  added  dative  <7o/ as  having  the  personal  object 
*you'  as  that  ultimately  affected  by  it,  that  'to'  or  'for' 
which  it  is  done,  and  which  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
its  final  object.  The  fact  that  the  dative  is  in  one  case 
rendered  by  *  to,'  and  in  the  other  apparently  by  *  from,'  is 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies.  In 
both  cases  alike  the  dative  is  the  sign  of  a  person  standing 
in  precisely  the  same  relations. 
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b.  With  verbs  signifying  *  to  contend,'  *  to  fight;'  as,  ipl(^6euj 
ftdjiuT&azj  *  to  be  at  law  with,'  3ixd(^ea&aiy  Ac,  E.g.  H,  i.  277, 
ipif^ifuvcu  ^aadr/e'y  *to  contend  with  the  king;'  Herod,  vii. 
104,  iyii}  dh  ohrt  dixa  duSpdae  [mlay[Ofiai  616^  re  eluoi  /idj^ea&cuj 
wee  dudlatj  ^  I  neither  undertake  to  be  able  to  fight  with  ten 
men,  nor  with  two/  Here  the  dative  has  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  case  just  noticed,  it  being  added  to  mark  the  personal 
object  ultimately  affected  by  the  act  of  fighting  or  contend- 
ing; that  is,  constituting  its  final  aim.  (For  the  list  of  verbs, 
and  for  examples,  see  E!uhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  574.) 

c.  With  verbs  signifying  *  to  meet,'  *  to  withstand,'  &c. ;  as, 
di/rov,  dvztaVy  iifTtd^uv,  djzaprdvy  [mavzavy  Imapredf^eiUj  *  to  meet,' 
OT^poi  poetically  used,  Imoar^voi^  Ixpiazaa&ai^  *  to  withstand,' 
nhjoed^uv^  TctXd^uv^  i(jattXd^ta&€u^  i}ji(^eeVj  *to  approach,'  *to 
come  near  ;'  and  with  the  verbs  of  the  opposite  sense,  ^to 
give  way,'  ^  to  yield,'  &c. ;  as,  e&erv,  5;reae^v,  j^wpecPy  napaj^wpeTu. 
XLg.  Herod,  vii.  18,  obx  Iwu  ae  rd  ndura  rjf  ^^^^1^1  ecxecPj  '  did 
not  suffer  you  to  give  way  in  every  thing  to  your  youth,' 
that  is,  ^  to  indulge  your  youthful  desires.'  In  this  example, 
the  dative  ry  i^Jdxejj  denotes  the  object  to  which  the  yielding 
is  referred  as  its  final  aim,  that  for  the  behoof  of  which  it 
occurs,  .^ch.  Agam.  1150,  ipoi  dk  fiipyte  ayiaph^  dpfijxu 
dopiy  ^me  there  awaits  the  being  cleft  with  a  two-edged 
sword,'  that  is,  '  there  remains  for  me,  by  which  I  am  the 
object  to  be  affected,  the  being  cleft  with  a  two-edged  sword.' 
The  dative  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  marks  the  person  to 
whom  the  action  represented  by  /juppei  aj^capb^  dpupijxte  dopi  is 
referred  as  its  final  object,  or  in  which  it  is  to  end.  (For 
the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  eicamples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
S  674.) 

The  dative  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  the  adjectives 
and  adverbs  corresponding  to  the  above-recited  verbs,  as^ 
irjb^/oc,  ivoprifKj  ^/T^C,  Ttika^j  ^TX^^y  although  they  have  also 
the  genitive  case  in  its  proper  signification.  E.g.  Herod. 
vL  77,  if^ovTO  dpzioe  rdiat,  Aaxedatpomocaiy  *  they  sat  opposite 
to  the  Lacedaemonians ;'  Dem.  Phil.  ii.  72,  ^amXth(:  yhp  xal 
t6pa)^uo^  dna^  i^^pcK  iXeu&epi^  xai  uopoe^  ivavr/oc,  ^  for  every 
king  and  despot  is  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  opposed  to 
laws.'    (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  574,  bb.) 
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d  The  dative  is  used  in  the  same  way  with  verbs  stgnify- 
ing  ^  to  aid/  '  to  defend/  ^  to  profit,'  &o. ;  as,  dpjJYeevj  d/K;i4n»^ 
dXi^eePj  dXaXxetVj  Porj&ecVy  irtaoopeii^;  also  with  AnoXoytle^^ 
hMrrreXe7ifj  iirapxuv^  y^maiiuvy  and  with  a  number  of  verbs 
compounded  with  aovj  as  ao/npipuyy  &c.  E.g.  Eur.  Or.  512, 
dfiovQ}  if  Saoi^ep  Suvatd^  el/ju  zip  v6/i%  '  I  will  aid  the  law  M 
&r  as  I  can ;'  Id.  ib.  912,  i]diiyj<T^  rtprnpttv  itazply  ^  he  wished 
to  assist  his  father;'  Plat  Apol.  p.  28,  c,  tl  Ttpibp^auq  /Tor- 
pditXip  Tip  kraipcp  rbp  fopouj  ^  if  you  will  avenge  the  death  of 
your  comrade  Patroclus.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Qr.  §  679.)  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  some  verbs  of  like  mean- 
ing are  followed  by  the  accusative  case ;  as,  d)f$kuPy  *  to  profit,* 
^XAmetVy  ^  to  injure,'  Xupaiuee&cUy  Xw^da&aty  ^  to  injure.'  (Sm 
Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  579,  Anm.  1.)  But  the  employment  of 
the  accusative  admits  of  explanation  in  accordance  with  the 
proper  sense  of  this  case,  while  to  the  dative  as  used  with 
other  verbs  of  this  class  is  to  be  attributed  its  own  appro* 
priate  signification :  the  latter  denotes  the  object '  for'  whom, 
or  to  affect  whom  ultimately,  the  action  is  performed,  the 
former  that  ^  as  regards'  whom  it  is  affirmed. 

e.  The  same  meaning  is  attributable  to  the  dative  as 
employed  with  verbs  signifying  *to  follow,'  *to  obey,'  *td 
disobey,'  &c. ;  as,  enea&ouj  dxoXou&eiUy  dmjdetPy  and  bpapriuv^ 
dtadiyiea&cuy  Trel&etrdaey  Imaxoueti/y  datu&uvy  &c.  E.g.  Herod.  iiL 
88,  ^Apd^coi  di  obdapa  xaTJJxootrap  im  douXoauvjj  Tlipirfflty  *  the 
Arabians  never  obeyed  the  Persians  so  as  to  be  in  bondage ;' 
that  is,  *  were  never  obedient  ...  to  or  for  the  Persians/ 
(See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  575.) 

So,  likewise,  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  sometimes 
with  nouns,  of  the  like  sense ;  as,  dx6Xoo&o(:y  kTzopiuat^y  dcddajp)^^ 
8ia8o^y  l$^c,  ^fe^^c;  ^-g*  Eurip.  Androm.  808,  xaxbu  xaxtp 
8{ddoj[ouy  '  misfortune  succeeding  upon  misfortune ;'  that  is, 
*  succeeding,  being  a  successor,  ...  to  or  for  misfortune/ 
the  dative  xax^  marking  the  object  to  which  the  succession 
is  referred  as  its  final  object,  as  that  concerned  or  interested 
in  it,  or  which  is  ultimately  affected  by  it.  So  Plat.  Cratyl. 
p.  899,  D,  8ox£t  TouToc^  Ifiyc  efi^fl^,  *  it  seems  to  be  suitably 
arranged  for  these.'  (For  the  list  of  words,  and  for  examples, 
see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  576,  del.) 
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/.  The  dative,  in  the  same  way,  is  employed  with  verbs 
of  *  commanding/  ^  advising/  &c. ;  as,  xtleduy,  npoazdaa&v^ 
bcniXXtff&ai^  used  in  poetry,  ivtiiha^m^  iTntniiXseVy  izapajMuv^ 
aapfYf^Hbfy  ^-  IS-g*  H*  i-  295,  diXocfttu  dij  Tdx)-^  incciXXtOj 
^enjoin  this  upon  others,'  the  dative  dJXocaeu  denoting  the 
objects  upon  which  the  injanction  is  Ifdd,  who  are  affected 
by  it,  and  who  are  its  ultimate  object  (For  the  list  of  verbs, 
and  for  examples,  see  EUhn.  Ausf.  Or.  §  577,  d.) 

g.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  dative  which  sometimes 
occurs  with  the  impersonal  verbs  8u  and  ^pj^  *  it  behooves,* 
*it  is  requisite,'  *itis  necessary,'  which  more  commonly  have 
tlie  accusative ;  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  85,  dti  imad^cu  rdv 
tacoif  UipoTj  dpdpiy  *  it  is  requisite  for  a  Persian  to  saddle  his 
horse,'  that  is,  *  to  saddle  his  horse  is  requisite  •  •  .  for  a 
Persian ;'  Soph.  Antig.  736,  dUcf)  yap  ^  '//a  ^pij  ye  r^ade  dpj[etp 
fdiiKK ;  ^  is  it  then  necessary  for  another  rather  than  myself 
to  rule  this  land  ?'  (See  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  579,  2,  and  §  551, 
Anm.  5.)  When  used  with  these  verbs,  the  dative  follows 
upon  the  notions  of  obligation  and  necessity  contained  in 
d$S  and  ipijy  to  show  upon  whom  they  are  laid,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  follows  upon  verbs  of  commanding,  &c.  in  Greek, 
and  upon  the  verbal  in  ndas  in  Latin,  called  the  future  pas- 
sive participle. 

A.  Of  the  same  nature  precisely  is  the  dative  of  the  person 
used  with  the  verbal  adjective  in  rA)c,  rio,  riov.  E.g.  Dem. 
OL  p.  14,  17,  tpfjfil  dij  .  .  .  ^aij^TjTiop  eTpoe  rot^  npdy/iourc  ^/juPj 
*I  say,  then,  that  you  must  come  to  the  aid  of  our  affitirs.' 
(See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  587.)  The  verbal  in  rrfoc  contain- 
ing, as  does  the  Latin  verbal  in  ndus^  the  idea  of  obligation 
or  necessity,  the  dative  follows  it,  as  above,  to  denote  the 
object  upon  which  the  obligation  is  laid,  and  which  is  its 
final  aim. 

t.  Li  the  same  sense  the  dative  is  employed  with  the 
verbs  signifying  *  it  is  becoming,'  ^t  suits,'  *it  belongs  or 
appertains  to;'  as,  irpiitteuy  ipfiStruPy  rrpixrjxuv;  and  with 
the  adverbs  TtpeTrouzoD^j  djtpmio^y  eixdzw^y  and  the  phrase 
cieic  i^fTi.  E.g.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  479,  E,  zoozip  npotnjxeL  d^JJip 
dvatj  *  it  belongs  to  this  man  to  be  wretched ;'  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viL  5, 17,  fiaaeht  ^7to  itpinuif^  *he  supposed  that  it  was 
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becoming  for  the  king,'  that  is,  ^aatXtl  expresses  the  per- 
sonal object  to  which  the  quality  of  *  being  becoming'  con- 
tained in  Ttpinuv  is  referred  as  being  concerned  in  it,  as  that 
for  which  it  exists,  and  which  may,  accordingly,  be  regarded 
as  its  final  object.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  sense  in 
which  the  dative  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  action  or  state 
which  it  qualifies  becomes  comparatively  obscure,  and  is 
difficult  to  express  without  seeming  exaggeration.  There 
is  a  wide  interval  between  the  dative  as  used  with  yAx^^ 
and  with  npkKuv ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  in  both 
cases  alike,  the  dative  introduces  the  object  to  which  the 
action  of  *  fighting*  and  the  quality  of  ^  being  becoming/ 
contained  in  the  verbs  nAitad^ax  and  npinuv^  are  referred  as 
being  their  ultimate  aim,  or  that  which  is  to  be  affected  by 
them. 

*.  In  the  same  way  the  dative  is  used  with  verbs  which 
signify  ^  to  agree  with,'  ^to  commend,'  'to  find  fault  with,* 
*to  blame,'  *to  censure,'  'to  be  angry  with,'  'to  envy,'  Ac 
Some  of  these  verbs  are  i/ioXoyeTyy  aovcui^siVy  incupeTPj  fiiptr 
fetr&cuj  iTTcTcfidi^y  ipcodui^j  [tcpi  rr,)  di^eiSi^eci^y  ^aaxaipe^p.  Very 
commonly  these  verbs  have  the  accusative  of  the  thing  that 
is  the  subject  of  commendation,  blame,  &c.,  and  the  dative 
of  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed.  E.g.  Herod.  ▼• 
38,  ianipYSTO  rtp  ^JpcaraYoprjy  'he  was  angry  with  Arista- 
goras ;'  Id.  iii.  142,  iyo)  dk  to,  Ttp  TtiXa^  inenXijaaa}  duzb^  xard 
dOuafjuu  oif  Tzodjacjy  'what  I  blame  in  my  neighbor  I  will 
not  myself  do,  if  I  can  help  it;'  Dem.  01.  p.  30,  5,  ijvd^^ 
i^/uu  6  0ih7:7:o(:y  'Philip  was  causing  us  disquiet'  (See 
Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  578.)  Here,  again,  the  dative  marks 
the  personal  object  to  whom  the  action  or  state  expressed 
by  the  verb  is  referred  as  being  concerned  in  it,  as  that  to 
affect  whom  it  is  or  is  done,  or,  in  other  words,  as  its  final 
object. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  fiiiKpoiicuy  in  the  sense  of  '  to 
blame,'  regularly  has  the  accusative  after  it,  while  in  that 
of  'to  lay  to  one's  charge,'  'to  cast  in  one's  teeth,'  it  has 
the  dative.  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  578,  Anm.  1,  and  Pas- 
sow's  Lex,  s.  V.)  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  see  before* 
hand  that  such  a  distinction  should  exist.     It  could  be 
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ascertained  only  by  observation  of  the  use  of  the  language. 
But  the  accusative  being  used,  or  the  dative  being  used,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  either  case  is  employed  consist- 
entiy  with  its  own  proper  sense. 

L  The  dative  has  the  same  sense  when  used  with  verbs 
dgnifying  ^  to  please ;'  as,  da^dduttv^  dpitrxeevj  ipiaxur&cuy  &c. 
Xi«g.  Herod,  ix.  79,  fjvj  d8oe/ju  rdiat  zdma  ipioTtsrai^  ^may  I  not 
please  those  to  whom  this  is  agreeable.'  (See  Euhn.  Ausf. 
Or.  §  577.)  The  dative  rdtat^  in  this  example,  denotes  the 
persons  to  whom  the  ^  giving  pleasure,'  contained  in  ipia- 
xsraij  is  referred  as  the  objects  affected  by  it,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  to  whom  it  enures;  and  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  final  object  or  aim. 

m.  The  same  meaning  must  be  attributed  to  the  dative 
when  used  with  verbs  expressing  '  community'  of  action, 
and  intercourse'  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  as,  o/juXeiVj 
fdpfoa&ai^  xoevooPy  &c.,  to  name  the  object  with  which  there 
is  communion,  intercourse,  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  iii.  131,  6  3i 
dg/wx^Sjj^  .  •  •  noXoxpdzei'  &/juXjjffey  ^Democedes  was  on 
teurms  of  familiarity  with  Polycrates ;'  Id.  vi.  21,  ndjiee^  yap 
tbtoi  fidiiaza  ,  .  «  dXisjkjjce  i^BtuwdrjaaVy  ^for  these  cities 
most  of  all  had  friendly  relations  with  each  other.'  (See 
Etihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  578,  a.)  Here,  again,  the  dative  expresses 
the  personal  objects  to  whom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  re- 
ferred as  being  concerned  in  it,  to  whose  interest  it  apper- 
tains, who  are  its  final  object  or  aim. 

So,  likewise,  with  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  even  with 
nouns  of  similar  signification  with  the  above  verbs,  the 
dative  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  as  with  xoiuo^j  <7!>vr/>o^oc, 
au/jbfwpo^y  at/jjti/ij^y  pszairtoQj  &c. ;  with  [uxdoj  aupLfuya ;  with 
wofwviay  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  58,  abpnuja  xT^ai  yuvcu^i  xott- 
thtyxat  re  xa  fihamOy  *in  common  with  the  women.*  (See, 
Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  573,  aa.) 

n.  Here  may  be  added  the  interrogative  phrase  rl  ion  /we 
taft\  *  what  have  I  to  do  with  a  person  ?'  E.g.  Herod,  v.  83, 
tfoj  di  xai  roOzocat  rditjc  Ttpdypxiat  ri  itne;  *what  have  you  to 
do  with  these  matters  ?*  properly,  *  what  is  there  to  you  and 
to  these  matters  ?'  ^  what  have  you  in  common  with  these 
matters  ?'    Both  datives,  aoi  and  zouroiat^  appear  to  depend 
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Upon  tI  iare;  ^  what  is  there?'  and  to  show  the  object  inte- 
rested or  that  is  concerned  in  what  this  phrase  expresses. 

0.  The  dative  is  ased  with  verbs,  ac^ectives,  nouns,  and 
adverbs  expressing  similarity  or  dissimilarity,  equality  or 
inequality,  identity  or  diversity;  as,  ioaiucuj  b/ioeoijVj  bfnoe- 
aoc&QjLy  5[i(H0^j  bfxoiw^j  oroc,  lato^y  i^  taoUy  iu  utc/j^  7rapa7rX^<naCf 
6  adrd^j  ixrauroKj  dcdtpopo^^  dcdfovo^^  ddsXfo^j  and  words  com- 
pounded with  6/jtoUj  (wify  /Jterdj  as  b/jAyXoHiao^y  &c.  E.g.  Soph* 
Antig.  644,  rbv  ftXov  re/iwaiu  if  caou  narpt^  *  they  honor  their 
friend  equally  with  a  father;'  Herod,  vi.  69,  IjX&i  fioe  ipdafUL 
tldbfjLzpoy  ^ApiaTQ))Hy  ^  there  came  to  me  an  apparition  like 
Ariston  ;*  Xen.  Cyr.  vii.  1,  2,  6mli(T/iiuoc  Sk  ndyre^  ^aav  .  •  • 
roec  auToi^  T(p  Kufxp  SnXoc^y  '  they  were  all  armed  with  the 
same  arms  with  Cyrus.'     (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Qr.  576,  b.) 

In  such  use  the  dative  marks  the  object  with  which  the 
likeness,  identity,  &c.  is  represented  as  existing,  and  hae 
really  the  same  office  as  where  it  denotes  more  obviously 
the  person  to  whose  benefit  an  action  or  state  enures,  or 
for  whom,  as  its  ultimate  aim,  it  is  or  is  done.  The  only 
difference,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  clearness 
with  which  we  can  trace,  in  the  latter  case,  the  connection 
between  the  action  or  state  and  the  object  affected  by  it  for 
good  or  for  evil.  When  ij[i^p6c  is  followed  by  the  dative 
rrw,  the  sense  being  ^inimical  to  a  person,'  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  rm  is  used  in  the  dative  case  as  expressing  the  person 
injuriously  affected  by  the  state  of  enmity  contained  in. 
iX^P^^^j  and  as  denoting,  therefore,  its  aim  or  final  object. 
It  is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  that  when  S/io^oc,  ^like,* 
or  «Toc,  *  equal,'  is  followed  by  Tci^i,  giving  the  sense  of  *  like 
a  person,'  ^  equal  to  a  person,'  rei^i  is  used  in  the  dative  case 
as  marking  the  person  affected  by  the  state  of  likeness  and 
equality  contained  in  5/iOio^  and  ho^^  or  to  whose  interest 
it  belongs ;  for,  in  fact,  such  expressions  are  too  strong  for 
the  very  faint  sense  in  which  the  object  introduced  by  the 
dative  is  affected  by  the  notions  of  likeness  and  equality 
referred  to  it.  And  yet  the  relation  which  the  dative  riui 
holds  to  8/jLoto^j  <(7oc,  &c.,  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  at 
all  different  in  nature  from  that  in  which  it  stands  to 
iX&p^^f  for  if  it  marks  the  object  to  which  the  state  of 
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enmity  expressed  by  i^^pd^  is  referred  as  affecting  or  con- 
cerning it,  so  does  it  also  mark  the  object  to  which  the 
state  of  likeness  and  equality  expressed  by  ifioe(K  and  tao<:  is 
referred  as  affecting  or  concerning  it,  if  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  an  object  is  affected  by  standing  in  the  relation  of 
likeness  or  equality  to  another.  In  both  cases  equally, 
though  in  the  one  more  obviously  than  in  the  other,  the 
dative  denotes  the  final  object  of  the  state  of  enmity,  like- 
ness, and  equality  expressed  by  the  adjective. 

The  pronoun  idndz^  without  the  article,  conjoined  with  a 
noun  in  the  dative,  and  agreeing  with  it  as  an  adjective  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  obtains  a  peculiar  sense,  being 
rendered  in  English  by  *  together  with,'  &c.  E.g.  II.  ix.  541, 
mXXa  3*  5j'$  Trpo&iiufa^a  X^/^^  ^^^  diuSpea  paxpa  \  abr^at 
ftQjyn  xai  abrdi^  di^e^rt  pojkwPj  ^he  cast  upon  the  ground  tall 
nprooted  trees,  together  with  their  roots  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  fruit-trees,'  or  *  roots  and  all,'  ^blossoms  of  fruit- 
trees  and  all;'  Eurip.  Med.  164,  5u  ttot'  iyw  vopupay  r'  iiridoe// 
abrdi^  /isXd&poe^  ieaxpoco/iiuou^j  ^  whom  (Jason),  and  his  bride 
toOy  may  I  some  day  behold  ruined  together  with  their  house 
(fiunily),'  or  *  house  and  all;'  Herod,  iii.  126,  Airoxruvcu:  di 
pof  i^ifdMot  dmtp  hazipy  '  after  killing  him,  he  hid  him  away 
ont  of  sight  together  with  his  horse,'  or  ^  horse  and  all.' 
(See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  568,  2  b.) 

In  such  examples,  abriK^  containing  the  notion  of  same- 
ness or  identity,  which  it  does  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  is  properly  followed  by  the  dative 
case,  just  as  b  aind^^  SpoeoCf  t^oc,  &nd  the  like,  are.  And, 
accordingly,  in  the  last  example  above  given,  cTnrcp  is  in  the 
dative  depending  upon  cbr^j  Hhe  same,'  the  construction 
being  ij^di^ttre  (jiip)  abrbv  {zip)  trnrtpj  ^  he  hid  him  .  .  .  the 
Mune  with  his  horse,'  that  is,  ^just  as  he  hid  his  horse.' 
And  then  adrSu^  or  possibly  it  might  be  better  to  represent 
it  by  the  neuter  oM^  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  tTtncpj  or 
into  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  which  fol- 
lows it,  if  they  be  different  from  its  own;  so  that  the 
phrase  reads  ^fdveae  {ptv)  ainip  Trnrtpj  instead  of  a^rdv  (tip) 
bK<p.  That  altrd^  may  have  the  sense  of  *  the  same,'  even 
without  the  article  prefixed,  is  to  be  admitted,  not  only  from 
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this  case  of  its  use,  but  also  from  the  nominative  cArSCf 
ipse^  *  himself,'  which  is  really  equivalent  to  *the  same,' 
and  from  its  composition.  For  aurS^  is  plainly  compounded 
of  alf=dfj  a  demonstrative  radical  seen  also  in  a5,  aMiC^ 
aHzej  ^  again,'  and  a  second  demonstrative  r-^^c?  iu  which  oc, 
Tjj  o,  being  a  mere  adjective-ending,  the  essential  part  is  r, 
the  same  that  occurs  in  the  simple  demonstrative  or  article 
T-<5,  gen.  Touy  riyc,  ^oS,  &c.,  in  the  Latin  trwrij  Uam,  UorUSj  t-anr 
t-usj  &c.,  and  in  the  English  th-Cj  ih-a-ij  &c.  But  the  de- 
monstrative, by  virtue  of  its  proper  power  of  pointing  out 
a  thing,  obtains  not  only  the  sense  of  distinguishing  an 
object  from  the  rest  of  its  class,  and  so,  again,  of  contrast- 
ing it  with  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  article,  but  also  that 
of  repetition,  as  in  ai5,  a5(?«c,  aSre,  *  again,'  and  hence  of 
identity,  an  object  by  pointing  to  it  being  identified  wifli 
an  object  already  named,  as  in  a^r^c?  ^  himself,'  that  is,  a  per- 
son the  same  with  the  subject  just  named.  The  Latin  u&m, 
*  the  same,'  composed  of  the  demonstrative  i  and  a  second 
demonstrative  derriy  essentially  the  same  with  t  in  trarriy  and 
with  r  in  r-(iC)  may  also  be  adduced  in  proof  that  the  notion 
of  identity  is  conveyed  by  the  demonstrative,  and  that 
aM^  may  itself  contain  this  idea.  In  fact  the  article  com- 
monly added  to  airic,  when  it  is  intended  to  mean  *the 
same,'  is  but  the  addition  of  a  third  demonstrative,  the 
meaning  of  sameness  requiring  for  its  expression  a  very 
strong  demonstrative,  as  is  shown  by  this  use,  and  by  that 
of  a2>r6c,  if  admitted  to  have  the  sense  here  claimed  for 
it,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Latin  idem.  With  regard  to  the 
attraction  here  alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  aM^ 
and  the  noun  depending  on  it,  compare  the  attraction  of 
the  Greek  relative,  of  the  Latin  relative  pronoun,  of  the 
gerund  with  its  object,  and  that  seen  in  the  phrase  ante 
diem  ieriium  Kalendas  Januarias.    (See  Exposition,  p.  172.) 

p.  The  dative  is  used  also  with  a  variety  of  expressions 
formed  of  adjectives  and  nouns  with  slpat  and  pp^ea&atj 
such  as  ;f/?3y<7r/£Oc,  *  useful,'  iya^dt:^  ^good,'  ^^deo<:,  ^easy/ 
;fa^£7r<5c,  *  difficult,'  ivavcioi:^  *  opposed,'  xaAoc,  *fair,'  'honor- 
able,' (d<j^pb(:^  'base,'  f/>loc,  'friendly.'  E.g.  Eurip.  Or.  782, 
&VOC  /'op  ToTc  <piloi^  xaxbv  iitfo^  '  for  cowardice  is  a  great  evil 
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to  friends.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  579.)  This  is  called 
specially  in  the  grammars  the  dativus  commodL  The  dative, 
as  here  used,  marks  the  object  affected  by  the  quality  ex- 
pressed by  the  adjective,  that  to  which  it  is  referred  as  its 
final  object. 

To  this  place  may  be  referred  the  case  in  which  the 
dative,  occurring  with  dvat  or  ifip^&r&ai  and  a  noun,  is  used 
to  denote  the  personal  object  to  whom  whatever  is  ex- 
pressed by  ehae  or  yipfta&at  and  the  noun  belongs  or  apper- 
tains. In  rendering  such  phrases  into  English,  the  verbs 
tfvof  and  yiyvBad^at  are  commonly  expressed  by  *to  have,' 
and  the  subject  of  this  verb  answers  to  the  dative  case 
of  the  Greek.  E.g.  Od.  ix.  112,  zoiatv  {KoxXaxpc)  d*  out'  iyopal 
fioobjip6poey  ouTt  ^i/juaze^  (sc.  elffiu^)  *  they  have  neither  assem- 
blies for  deliberation,  nor  judges;'  Id.  ib.  866,  05rrc  l/jtoef 
Svofjuzy  <my  name  is  Outis,'  that  is,  ^to  or  for  me  the 
name  is  Cutis;'  Herod,  i.  81,  ol  3i  apt  ^6ec,  *  their  oxen,'  that 
ia,  *  the  oxen  (that  are)  to  or  for  them.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf. 
Or.  §  580.)  This  dative,  which  the  grammars  call  the  dativus 
passessivuSy  depends  upon  the  noun  and  elvae  or  -jrip^ctr&atj 
and  not  upon  eluae  or  x'tYveirdai  alone.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example  given,  the  proposition  is  out*  dyopal  ^ooXrj<p6poi 
{fiiriv)y  Hhere  are  not  assemblies  for  counsel,'  and  the  dative 
tdiatv^  *  to  them'  or  *  for  them,'  is  added  to  show  the  object 
to  whom  the  fact  stated  is  referred  as  being  concerned  in 
or  affected  by  it,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  final 
aim  or  object. 

2.  Among  the  uses  of  the  dative  case  above  considered, 
some  have  already  been  mentioned  in  which  the  object 
named  by  this  case  is  only  in  a  remote  and  more  obscure 
way  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  or  aim  of  the  action,  state, 
or  quality  referred  to  it,  or  that  for  the  behoof  of  which 
it  is  or  is  done.  Other  numerous  examples  exist  in  which 
this  more  indistinct  relation  between  the  dative  and  the 
term  which  it  qualifies  is  to  be  seen.  And  it  may  be  re- 
marked, before  noticing  some  of  these,  that  in  them  all  a 
goficient  ground  for  the  use  of  the  dative  is  found  in  the 
necessity  there  is  felt  to  exist  for  some  sign  by  which  to 
indicate  the  object^  mostiy  personal,  that  is  concerned  or 
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interested  in  an  action  or  statement,  whatever  be  the  ea& 
tent  to  which  this  interest  reaches.  It  is  enongh,  in  order 
to  the  introduction  of  this  case,  that  there  be  a  person 
whose  interest  or  feelings  are  involved  in  the  action  or 
statement,  so  that  it  shall  be  for  him  a  subject  of  care  or 
attention.  The  dative  here  had  in  view  is  capable  of  being 
variously  rendered,  not  only  by  *to'  and  *for,'  but  by 
^ among,'  'with,'  &c.,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  person  stands  with  regard  to  the  action  or  state- 
ment in  which  he  is  interested.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  in  such  cases  the  dative  has  a  different  natoie 
from  that  above  attributed  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  moi^ 
refined  application  of  the  same  sense,  in  which,  from  dii^ 
tinctly  setting  forth  the  proper  end  of  the  action  or  state 
which  is  referred  to  it,  it  becomes  the  sign  of  the  object 
whom  it  only  peculiarly  concerns  or  interests.  It  is,  there^ 
fore,  for  convenience,  and  not  from  any  necessity  arising 
from  the  different  ofiice  of  the  case,  that  the  examples  of 
such  more  delicate  use  of  the  dative  case  are  referred  to  a 
separate  head. 

a.  To  this  class  of  the  uses  of  the  dative  case  may  be 
referred  that  in  which  it  marks,  as  frequently  in  Homer,  the 
persons  before  whom,  or  in  whose  presence,  an  action  is 
performed  in  which  they  are  interested  as  parties  con- 
cerned. E.g.  n.  i.  247,  Tocae  dk  Nitncop  t^Sost&j^  di/dpcunn^ 
'among,  before,  them  arose  Nestor  of  charming  speech/ 
properly,  *  for  them  arose  Nestor.'  The  dative  voiae  marks 
the  persons  to  whom  as  its  end  the  rising  up  of  Nestor  to 
speak  is  referred ;  so  that  although,  under  the  circumstanoeSi 
we  may  render  this  dative  by  *  among'  or  *  before,'  it  really 
means  'for  them.'  H.  ii.  483,  ro7c  ipa  iib^cav  fipj[e  A/n^woc 
linzbza  N&tncop^  'among,'  properly,  'for,  them  began  his 
speech  Geranian  Nestor.'  Od.  xv.  227,  df  j^e^oc  noXiotm  fUf 
iSo^a  Siofiara  paiwvy  '  dwelling  in  very  great  houses  among 
the  Pylians;'  that  is,  'for  the  Pylians,'  the  dwelling  in 
vast  houses  by  a  powerful  and  rich  chief  being  referred 
to  the  Pylians  as  a  matter  in  which  they  are  concerned; 
and  this  reference  being  expressed  in  English,  although 
with  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the  force  of  the  dative,  by 
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Vunong  the  Pylians.'  Eurip.  Hec  595-7,  d^^Mroec  f^  |  iatsf 
mnjpdz  oifdev  dUo  id^  xaxoc,  |  o  9  iadiiiz  itn^iict  'among,  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  the  bad  man  is  naught  bat  bad,  the  good 
man  only  good ;'  that  ia,  *  for  men/  ^  in  the  view  of  men.' 
Id.  Phoen.  17,  dp  Oj^aetn  cjcTTcot^  dz^j  *  O  king  oty  or  in, 
Thebes  of  noble  steeds,'  the  dative  Or^^atat  denoting  the 
object  for  which  exists  this  office  of  king  described  by  db«?, 
or  which  is  interested  in  it.  So  also  in  prose ;  e.g.  Herod.  tL 
70,  Aaxe8€UfWP€oun  avrfyd  ipjouri  re  Jtak  p^fojfft  dsMaurcwhi^j 
'firequently  distingokhed  among  the  Lacedsmonians  both 
by  his  deeds  and  counsels,'  that  is, '  for  the  Lacedsmonian&* 
Plat.  Bepub.  iii.  p.  389,  b,  cxa  xoi  '  Ofojp^  Jeopr^dr^^  Ji£]r^  *  as 
in  Homer  also  Diomedes  says,'  that  is,  *  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,'  ^O/jojp^  naming  the  poet  to  whom  IKomedes  with 
his  saying  is  referred  as  appertaining  to  him,  the  sense 
being  wellnigh  equivalent  to  saying  'the  Diomedes  of 
Homer.'  Id.  ib.  iv.  p.  421,  e,  erepa  .  .  .  ro<c  f'jijKf>  ^n^ 
mpepj  ^  we  have  found  another  or  diffisrent  set  of  things  in 
the  watchmen,'  properly,  '  for  the  watchmen,'  they  being 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  statement  htpa  euMjxaus^,  *■  we 
have  found  another  set  of  things.'  (For  the  examples,  see 
Kiihn.  Ausf.  6r.  §  568,  2.) 

6.  In  the  same  way  the  dative  stands  with  various  actions 
and  motions  to  mark  the  object  designed  to  be  reached  or 
affected,  and  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  their  end 
or  aim.  E.g.  E.  xv.  369,  Tzdae  dzdiai  xupaz  di^^m/ra^f  *  lift- 
ing np  their  hands  to  all  the  gods;'  that  is,  ^for  all  the 
gods,'  the  dative  Tzdae  dtdlac  being  the  objects  to  whom  the 
lifting  up  the  hands  is  referred  as  its  final  aim,  or  to  affect 
whom  it  is  done.  Od.  iv.  608,  cud^  iji  xexiiazaij  *and  which 
are  sloping  or  inclined  towards  the  sea,'  that  is,  which  are 
sloping  ^  for  the  sea,'  the  dative  iui  marking  the  sea  as  that 
which  is  aimed  at,  and  is,  in  some  sort,  to  be  affected  by 
the  sloping  of  the  ground  towards  it  Eurip.  Or.  1415, 
i/ij/juxra  i9'  lero  Tridipj  ^  and  let  fall  upon  the  floor  the  threads 
she  spun,'  properly,  *  let  fall  the  threads  for  the  floor,'  the 
dative  Tzidtfj  denoting  that  which  received  the  threads  as 
they  were  spun,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ulti- 
mate object,  in  this  connection,  of  the  action  expressed  by 
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v/jiMxa  6'  1^0.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  notion  of  the 
end  aimed  at,  as  here  conveyed  by  the  dative,  is  very  fax 
from  being  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  many  other  caseSi 
and  that  the  reference  indicated  by  this  case  is  so  delicate 
that  any  terms  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  represent 
it  in  English  will  be  almost  necessarily  exaggerations  of  it 
And  yet,  to  a  Greek  familiar  with  the  employment  of  the 
dative  to  denote  the  ultimate  object  of  any  action,  it  would 
hardly  be  more  obscure,  in  such  instances  as  the  above^ 
than  where  it  occurs  with  verbs  of  giving  and  the  like. 
The  following  example  from  Eurip.  Or.  88,  may  be  of  the 
same  kind;  noaov  yipbvo)^  dk  defivioe^  Tcdnzwji^*  3de;  'how  long 
time  has  this  your  brother  fallen  on  the  couch  V  Here  dsfh 
uioe^j  if  regarded  as  the  dative  case,  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way  with  nidtp  above.  But  it  is,  seemingly,  nearly 
as  probable  that  it  is  an  ablative  of  place,  or  locativus ;  and 
then,  instead  of  denoting  the  object  that  constitutes,  in  this 
connection,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  action,  or  which  may 
be  conceived  as  in  some  sort  affected  by  it,  it  will  be 
merely  the  sign  of  the  place  at  or  on  which  the  falling 
occurs.  That  the  former  construction  is  to  be  preferred^ 
may  be  argued  from  the  use  of  the  dative  with  the  com- 
pounds of  mTZTuvy  as,  i/jotiTCTeiu  xcudui^ipj  ^  to  fall  into  danger,* 
where  the  dative  is  certainly  the  case  employed,  and  where 
it  requires  the  same  explanation  that  would  justify  the  uae 
of  d£/jLueoe(:  as  a  dative  in  the  above  example.  (For  thie 
examples,  see  Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  571.) 

Here  belong  also  such  examples  as  Thuc.  i.  13,  'A/ui^ 
voz^C  Sa[uot(:  ^Jlt^ev,  'Ameinocles  came  to  the  Samians^' 
properly,  'for  the  Samians;*  it  was  for  them  that  he  came 
as  ship-builder.    (See,  for  the  examples  cited,  Kuhn.  1.  c.) 

For  practical  purposes  it  should  be  remarked,  that,  in  such 
cases  as  the  above,  prose  writers  commonly  prefer  to  use 
e/c,  ^/o6c,  intj  with  the  accusative.  (See  Kuhn.  1.  c.  Anm.  1, 
who  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Latins  also  sometimes  em- 
ploy the  dative  in  such  connections;  oscmloioUeremanuSj  *to 
raise  the  hand  toward  heaven.*) 

c.  In  conjunction  with  the  participle  also,  or  involved  in 
it,  the  dative  of  the  person  is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  to 
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denote  the  person  in  whose  view  or  judgment,  for  whom  in 
ina  position,  a  statement  is  to  be  admitted  under  the  condi- 
tions or  limitations  expressed  by  the  participle ;  or  else  to 
mark  the  person  affected  by  the  event  described.    In  the 
latter  case,  the  dative,  obviously  enough^  is  used  to  indicate 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  action  contained  in  the  proposi- 
tion upon  which  it  follows ;  in  the  former,  its  office  is  more 
obscurely  to  point  out  the  person  in  whose  interest  the 
statement  is  made,  this  interest,  however,  if  so  strong  a  term 
can  be  allowed,  being  limited  to  the  &ct  that  his  view, 
judgment,  or  acts,  expressed  by  the  participle  with  which 
the  personal  object  is  associated,  furnish  the  conditions 
under  which  the  statement  is  admitted.    E.g,  Herod,  i.  14, 
djb^i*  dk  iiyfp  jipwfiivip^  ob  Kopa/&iwp  ro5  Jhj/ioaloo  lirrlv  b 
dijcaopd^j  ^but  if  one  speak  truly,'  that  is,  *  for  a  person  that 
speaks  truly,  the  treasury  does  not  belong  to  the  community 
of  the  Corinthians.'    The  statement  is,  that  the  treasury 
does  not  belong  to  the  people  of  Corinth  in  common,  and 
dhj&ii  Ufip  xP^fiiptp  is  added  to  show,  by  virtue  of  the 
attributive  sense  of  the  participle,  under  what  condition  or 
limitation  this  is  so ;  namely,  *  if  a  person  uses  a  true  state* 
ment,'  '  when  a  person  spesJcs  truly,'  or,  ^  for  a  person  that 
speaks  truly.'    And  the  dative  form  is  given  to  the  parti* 
ciple  conveying  this  condition  or  limitation  because  it  is  the 
attributive  of  the  person,  whether  expressed  or  to  be  sup- 
plied, to  whom  the  statement  qualified  by  the  participle  is 
referred  as  to  the  object  concerned  in  it,  for  whom  it  is  true 
under  the  conditions  named  by  ]f/>aj/iiv^.     So  Herod,  i.  61, 
b  fikv  .  .  .  ixiero  iTze  de^tiji  imovce^  *•  it  lay  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  entered,'  that  is,  *for  one  who  entered,'  or,  *to  one 
entering,   it   lay  on   the   right   hand;'    Id.  vi.   27,   it€ua\ 
jpdfjLfutra  iedauntofiiiHHtTt  ivhttat  ^  ^t^t^,  ^  on  the  children  in 
the  act  of  having  their  letters  taught  them  the  roof  fell  in ;' 
that  is,  ^  the  roof  fell  in  .  .  .  for  the  children,'  the  dative 
Ttaiai  dedaffxofiiuoetre  indicating  the  object  affected  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  roof;  and  Id.  ix.  10,  ^uofjiivtp  3i  ol  inl  rtp  IHptr^ 
b  T^Xio^  d/iaopw&7]y  'as  he  was  sacrificing  .  .  .  the  sun  was 
obscured;'  that  is,  'for  him,  as  he  was  sacrificing,  the  sun 
was  obscured.' 
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The  participles  of  certain  verbs  especially  are  nsed  in 
this  construction  of  the  dative,  such  as  ^ooXdfiiuif}^  ^do[dv(p^ 
ifffiivipy  ihrofiivip^  &c.,  and  chiefly  with  tlvcu  and  ytpfta&m\ 
e.g.  Soph.  Od.  Col.  1505,  tto&ouuu  7:pob(pdvr](:^  *  you  appeared 
when  I  was  longing  for  you ;'  that  is,  '  for  me,  when  I  was 
longing  for  you,  you  appeared.'  (See  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  § 
581,  b,  c.) 

d.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  dative  of  the  person 
which  is  employed,  mostly  with  &c,  to  show  the  personal 
object  to  whom,  as  properly  concerned  in  it,  an  action  or 
statement  is  referred,  where  the  English  uses  *  for,'  *  in  the 
case  of.'  E.g.  Soph.  Od.  Col.  20,  fiaxpav  x^p^  ^  xipovn^ 
itpobardXri^  bddu,  *  for  you  have  come  a  long  way,  for  an  old 
man.'  The  dative,  in  this  signification,  is  used  also  without 
&C ;  e.g.  Eur.  Med.  580,  i/iol  yap  Sotk:  ddexoi:  3)u  aoipb^  Xiyuv  \ 
irifuxe  nXtiarrjv  ^yj/ilav  diphaxdi^u^  *for  me,*  that  is,  *in  my 
judgment.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  581,  d.)  The  dative  has 
the  same  sense  in  both  the  above  instances ;  and  the  only 
difference  is  that  &c,  involving,  as  elsewhere,  the  correlative 
rn&C)  which  is  seen  in  oSrcSc  &ud  other  compounds,  supplies 
the  comparison  or  correlation  between  the  action  as  stated 
and  the  same  action  as  found  in  the  case  of  the  noun  marked 
by  the  dative ;  thus,  paxpav  (5<  ykpovzt  TzpohaxAXrfi  bdbv  means 
properly,  *you  have  come  a  long  way,  so  counting  the 
coming  as  is  the  coming  in  the  case  of  an  old  man.' 

e.  To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  dative  case 
occurring  with  a  number  of  adjectives,  as,  dic^oc,  a?r/0Cj  &c. 
E.g.  H.  i.  153,  lizti  o5re  fiot  atrcoi  daty  '  since  they  are  not  to 
be  blamed  by  me;*  that  is,  *  since,  for  me,  they  are  not 
chargeable  with  wrong.*  Of  not  uncommon  occurrence  is 
the  phrase  dfric  c////  rrvic  rcvt ;  e.g.  Eurip.  Hec.  309,  "^fjuy  3' 
*AxiXX€h<:  dSto^  ^'/^C,  *  Achilleus  deserves  honor  at  our  hands  ;* 
that  is,  *for  us,  as  the  persons  interested  therein,  Achilleus 
is  deserving  of  honor.'  The  dative,  as  here  used,  serving  to 
mark  the  object  concerned  in  the  statement  contained  in 
dfroc,  atrcd^  i<iT/,.  namely,  the  person  *  for  whom*  or  *  in  whose 
case*  it  is  aflirmed  as  true,  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  its 
final  object.  (For  other  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  581,  e.) 
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/.  Here  belongs  the  dative  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
IMH,  ffoiy  introduced  to  mark  the  person  whose  feelings  or 
interests  are  involved  in  an  action,  and  to  whom,  accord- 
ingly,  it  is  referred  as  its  final  object.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i. 
8,  2,  (£  fOjTtp^  iK  xoddt:  fiot  b  Trdbnro^,  ^  0  mother,  how  handsome 
my  grandfather  is !'  Id.  ib.  §  15,  Srau  iv  IJipirau^  (£,  oT/ia:  ad 
ixitpou^  rowc  dya&ob^  rd  ntf^cxd  fiffdiw^  vcx^auv^  *  I  suppose  that 
those  brave  men  of  yours  I  will  easily  beat  in  skill  on  foot;' 
that  is,  ^  that  those  brave  men  I  will  for  you  easily  beat  in 
skill  on  foot,'  the  dative  aol  showing  the  person  to  whose 
interest  or  gratification  belongs  the  statement  roh^  dya^oh^ 
tA  7C€(^ad  f>fjided)(:  uixijatiu;  just  as,  in  the  former  example, 
fwi  introduces  the  boy  that  finds  delight  in  his  grandfather's 
handsome  person.  This  dative  may  sometimes  be  rendered 
in  English  by  the  possessive  adjectives  *my,*  'your,*  and 
hence  is  called,  improperly,  the  possessive  dative.  Often  it 
hardly  admits  of  being  directly  expressed  in  English,  and 
can  only  be  conveyed  by  some  such  phrase  as  '  I  pray  you.* 
(For  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  581,  f.) 

g.  The  last  of  the  uses  of  the  dative  case  to  be  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  this  class,  is  that  in  which  it  frequently  attends 
the  third  person  of  the  perfect  passive  especially,  and  often 
admits  in  English  the  translation  of 'by.'  E.g.  Herod,  vi. 
128,  (&c  fitot  npdrepov  Sedijiwrauj  '  as  has  been  before  set  forth 
by  me,'  or  '  as  I  have  before  shown ;'  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  p. 
844, 12,  Sec  .  .  .  da^aatrSae  rd  rourip  ntTrparfiiiva  nepi  i^^oiv, '  I 
must  relate  what  has  been  done  by  him  touching  us.'  (See 
Kiihn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  582.)  The  dative,  as  here  used,  is  not 
materially  difierent  from  this  case  as  above  explained;  for 
it  marks  the  personal  object  to  whom,  as  being  concerned 
or  having  an  interest  in  it,  the  action  with  which  it  is  con« 
nected  is  referred.  Thus,  c&c  p^o^  npovipov  dtdi^Xwrat  properly 
means,  'as  has  been  before  set  forth  ...  on  my  part,'  fju)l 
showing  that  the  act  of  setting  forth  expressed  by  deSijkayrai 
concerns  me,  or  appertains  to  me. 

8.  As  the  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  dative  case  in  its  various  uses,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  employed  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  of  per- 
sons, to  mark  the  ultimate  object  of  any  action  or  state  of 
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things,  that  for  which  it  is  done  or  is,  or  to  whose  accotint  it 
may  be  referred ;  that,  in  other  terms,  it  denotes  the  final 
aim  of  the  action  or  state  with  which  it  is  connected ;  and 
that  this  sense  of  the  dative  is  involved,  not  only  where  it 
names  the  object  for  whose  benefit  or  injury  a  thing  exists, 
but  also  in  those  instances  of  more  remote  and  less  obvious 
reference,  where  the  dative  is  introduced  merely  to  show 
the  person  whose  feelings,  opinions,  character,  or  acta  are 
involved  in  any  action  or  statement,  and  whp,  to  that 
extent  at  least,  may  be  considered  its  final  object  Of  the 
former  or  more  obvious  sense,  examples  are  found  in  such 
phrases  as  idwxi  (xot  dp^vpeouj  ^  he  gave  me  silver,'  the  dative 
fioi  showing  that  I  am  the  final  object  of  the  giving;  of  the 
latter,  or  more  obscure  sense,  in  such  sentences  as  fiaxpcof^ 
6k  yipouTij  rcpolxndhj^  6^(5v,  *you  have  come  a  long  way  for 
an  old  man,'  x^poyre  denoting  the  object  who  is  interested  in 
the  fact  stated,  inaxpav  Trpodardhi^  diSuj  ^you  have  come  a 
long  way,'  so  far  as  this,  at  least,  that  its  truth  and  propriety 
depend  upon  his  character  and  condition,  namely,  his  period 
of  life,  so  that  he  is  made  a  party  to  it,  and  is  in  some  sort 
affected  by  it.  And,  lastly,  if  these  views  be  correct,  that 
the  use  of  the  dative  is  one  and  uniform,  namely,  to  mark 
the  ultimate  aim  or  object  of  an  action  or  state,  correspond- 
ing  herein  very  nearly  to  the  English  ^for,'  but  capable  of 
being  rendered  by  other  terms,  such  as  *to,'  *in  case  of,' 
•  among,'  &c. 

lU.   OF  THl   ABLATITK  CASK. 

The  same  form  of  the  noun,  to  which  in  the  various  uses 
above  considered  the  name  of  the  dative  is  given,  has  other 
significations  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  dative 
case,  and  incapable  of  being  reconciled  with  it.  These  it  is 
both  more  accurate  and  more  convenient  to  consider  sepa- 
rately from  the  proper  sense  of  the  dative ;  and  as  they  are 
materially  the  same  with  those  which  in  the  Latin  grammars 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  ablative  case,  and 
as  this  name  is  already  familiar  to  students  of  Greek,  it  is 
considered  proper  to  retain  it  here,  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  has  nothing  in  itself  to  recommend  it. 
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The  aignificatioiis  wliioh  it  is  proposed  to  separate  from 

%he  dative  are  those  which  are  expressed  in  Eoglish  by  ^  in,' 

*«t,'  *on/  *by,'  *  with,'  and  which  correspond  generally  to 

the  cases  bearing  in  the  grammars  of  some  langaages,  as 

Polish,  Sanskrit,  Ac,  the  names  of  Locativns  and  Instm- 

mentalis.    These  names,  as  being  already  in  use  among 

scholars,  may  with  propriety  be  assigned  respectively  to  the 

two  classes  of  meanings  comprehended  under  the  name  of 

the  ablative^ 

a.  Locatimis. 

Of  the  meanings  of  the  ablative  case  a  large  prop(»tion 
has  its  origin  in  the  power  which  this  case  has  of  denoting 
position  in  space ;  and  when  used  in  any  sense  having  Uiid 
origin,  the  ablative  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Locativus,  which  is  generally  received. 

1.  a.  This  case  is  employed,  almost  exclusively  in  poetry, 
if  certain  names  of  places  be  excepted,  to  mark  position  in 
space,  answering  to  the  question  *  where  ?'  and  expressed  in 
EngUsh  by  *  at,'  *  in,'  *  on.'  E.g.  H.  ix.  668,  cdn-Sip  'AxtUAc 
Ait  fJB^xV  ^^"!^  ^mijxrooj  *  but  Achilleus  slept  in  the  recess 
of  his  well-£ishioned  tent ;'  H.  xvi.  150-1,  r oac  Itsxb  Ze^upif 
dvifup  ^Afntota  Iloddppi,  \  fiotno/iiinj  hifidtPt  napi ^p^ QxeapotOj 
^whom  the  Harpy  Podarge  bore  to  the  Zephyr  wind  as  she 
fed  in  a  meadow  by  the  stream  of  Ocean ;'  lb.  231,  ct//sr^ 
bcttca  irroc  /Jtitrtf)  ipxei\  *'  after  that  he  prayed,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  enclosure ;'  lb.  756-7,  .  .  .  iiou6^  cBc,  .  .  .  | 
3n^  opto^  nopufjai  mpl  xra/iivij^  iXdfoeo  |  •  •  •  pdjiur^Vy  ^like 
two  lions,  when,  in  the  heights  of  a  mountain,  they  fight 
about  a  hind  that  has  been  slain ;'  XL  xvii.  473,  ret^ea  V 
^Exzmp  oiniK  1%^^  d>/jukaty  dfdXksTOi  Alaxidao,  ^  having  on  his 
shoulders  the  arms  of  JSacides;'  Soph.  Trach.  171,  rifif 
xaXatav  ff/fbu  cAd^m  itore  Jwddtpt  .  .  .  f ^,  ^  once  spoke  at 
Dodona ;'  Id.  Od.  Tyr.  817,  ^  fiij  Hihdv  i^tau  pofjlf  dunwp  roA  \ 
U/Moe^  diy[urd€Uj  ^to  receive  in  his  house.' 

Here  belong  a  number  of  names  of  places  used  in  the 
ablative  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry ;  as,  'EiewrTpey  ^  at  Eleusis,* 
^Pafofouvrt^  *  at  Rhamnus,'  Iltj&ot  or  Iludipy  *  at  Pytho,'  Jf^tro?, 
*  at  Sphettus,'  ^h^pm,  *at  the  Isthmus,'  ^Ad^vQat^  *at  Athens,* 
S^filjffiy  ^at  Thebes,'  IDjaxatdiat^  <at  Platsese,' '  Ohjpaticuyc^  ^at 
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Olympia,*  Mapai^viy  ^  at  Marathon ;'  also  some  other  ablatives, 
called  adverbs;  as,  oaotj  ^at  home/  x^f^y  ^^^  ^^®  ground,' 
Latin  humiy  TzedoTj  ^on  the  ground/  iurao&dtj  ^  there,'  ixtS^ 
Hhere,'  xec^j  *  there.'     With  regard  to  the  ablatives  jj, 

*  where,'  t:^  ;  '  where  V  ry^e,  roiry,  *  in  this  place,'  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  originally  marked  position  in 
space,  and  whether,  in  fact,  they  should  not  rather  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  '  in  what  way,'  &c.  (See  Kiibn. 
Ausf.  Gr.  §  568, 1,  and  Anm.  1 ;  also  §  571,  Anm.  8.) 

b.  Of  the  same  nature  exactly  is  the  use  of  this  case  to 
mark  the  point  of  time  at  which  an  event  occurs,  answering 
to  the  question  ^  when  ?'  and  rendered  in  English  by  ^  at»' 

*  on,'  &c.  In  this  sense,  the  ablative  or  locativus  introduces 
the  various  terms  which  express  denominations  of  time,  and 
considers  them,  however  extended  the  space  comprised,  as 
merely  points  of  time  at  which  an  action  occurs.  E.g.  II. 
xi.  707,  TpcT(f}  ^fiau  Trcfi^ec  |  J^X^op^  '  the  third  day  they  all 
came ;'  Herod,  iii.  131,  rtp  rrpwrtp  Irec  Imtp^dXsvo  roh^  Ttpdrouc 
iTjrpou^j  *the  first  year  he  surpassed  the  first  physicians.* 
And  so  in  the  common  phrases  r^dt  r^  wxviy  ^  this  night,' 
TauTT^  rj  ^pip^y  *  this  day,'  &c.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8, 1,  tj 
npwTTj  ^pipff  dbfixouTo  iizi  rdu  KorapSvy  *the  first  day  they 
reached  the  river.'  In  the  same  way  the  more  general  term 
XP^Pfpy  '  at  last ;'  e.g.  Demosth.  01.  p.  14,  16,  Tzepeitnae  r^ 
XP^^<p  '^^^  noXtopxoopipwPy  *  will  in  time  have  the  better  of 
the  besieged.'     (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  669.) 

Commonly  in  prose,  and  very  frequently  in  poetry,  the 
preposition  h  is  added  to  such  ablatives;  the  sense,  however, 
hardly  being  the  same.  ^Em  with  the  dative  is  also  used, 
the  rendering  in  English  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ablative  (locativus) ;  as,  in'  ^/lau  r^Se,  *  on  this  day ;'  but 
neither  in  this  case  is  the  sense  the  same  as  where  the 
ablative  alone  is  used.    (Of.  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  569,  Anm.  1.) 

It  is  so  perfectly  obvious  that  the  office  of  the  case  is  the 
same  in  the  designation  of  the  point  in  space  and  of  the 
point  of  time  at  which  an  event  occurs,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  the 
fact. 

2.  a.  The  locativus  is  employed  also  to  mark  the  circum* 
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Btencee  or  oonditions  under  which  an  action  is  performed| 
or  a  state  of  things  exists ;  as  when  tndXipy  arparipy  rzXj&ee^ 
and  other  such  terms,  are  employed  with  verbs  of  goings 
inarching,  sailing,  &c.    E.g.  Herod,  v.  99,  ol  'A&r^ucuoe  djn* 
tUoto  uxoat  Mjutrij  ^the  Athenians  arrived  with  twenty  ships,' 
that  is,  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians  was  under  certain 
circumstances  or  conditions,  namely,  ^with  twenty  ships;' 
Id.  vi.  96,  iirXeop  ^axoaijjtJt  Tpcijpeai  ic  tTjy  Vo^v/jyv,  *they 
sailed  to  Ionia  with  sixty  triremes ;'  Thuc.  i.  102,  'A&Tji^aiot 
1^ij9op  nXj&u  obx  dlifip^  ^the  Athenians  came  with  a  large 
force;'  Id.  ii.  21,  ia^aXwv  .  .  •  arpazip  JleioKoui^aiwu,  'hav- 
ing made  an  invasion  with  an  army  of  Peloponnesiaus.'  (CfL 
Eiihn.  Ausf.  Or.  §  568,  2,  b.) 

In  a  variety  of  other  expressions,  also,  the  ablative  or 
locativus  is  employed  to  show  under  what  circumstances  an 
action  is  performed  or  an  event  occurs.  E.g.  Od.  xiv.  253, 
hcliofap  ^opijj  dpe/jup  dxpait'  xodip,  '  we  sailed  with  a  strong 
north  wind  and  favorable ;'  H.  i.  418,  T<p  ae  xaxg  atajj  zixou  iu 
fisplpourij  'therefore  with  evil  destiny  did  I  bear  thee  in  my 
house ;'  Time.  i.  84,  /loyoe  .  .  .  euTzpayiou^  re  oux  i?u^pi(^o/iePy 
xai  $o/jtfopcu^  ijaaou  iripofp  ecxo/uPj  'we  alone  are  not  inso- 
lent in  prosperity,  and  in  adversity  yield  to  it  less  than 
others.'    (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  570.) 

That  the  ablative  or  locativus,  in  these  examples,  is  to  be 
understood  as  above  explained,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  the  * 
ablative  of  the  instrument,  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  d/M  and  auv  with  the  dative  are  frequently  used  in  a 
very  similar  meaning,  and  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  ablative  merely  introduces  attending  circumstances; 
e.g.  Herod,  vi.  118,  Jarre  ^i  rtoptuSfieuo^  dpta  rip  (nparip  «/c 
TTfU  ^Aairj]^ .  .  .  tldt  Oipcv  iu  z(p  uni^tp.  But  still  more  decidedly 
is  the  interpretation  here  given  confirmed  by  the  greater 
appropriateness  of  the  meaning  it  afibrds.  In  fact,  to  make 
ardXipj  &c.  ablatives  of  the  instrument  can  hardly,  in  very 
many  instances  of  their  use  with  such  verbs  as  those  above 
mentioned,  afford  a  tolerable  sense.  Thus,  in  the  example 
from  Thucydides  i.  102,  ^A&r^vaXot  ^X&op  nhj&ei  oux  ^>Uy^, 
*the  Athenians  came  with  a  large  force,'  it  is  very  plain 
that  the  ablative  7t?jj^et  oux  dXiyip  cannot  be  considered  as 
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the  means  or  instrument  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenians ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  satisfactoiy  to  i«- 
gard  it  as  showing  the  attendant  circumstances  or  condition 
of  the  action  described  by  ^X&ov. 

b.  Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  the  ablative  or  locati* 
vus  employed  to  denote  the  way  or  manner  in  which  an 
action  is  performed.  E.g.  II.  iii.  2,  Tp€k<:  /ihv  xiaj^  t*  i^fox§ 
r*  orai^,  *the  Trojans  advanced  with  a  shout  and  a  cry;* 
Hesiod.  Op.  et  D.  102-4,  po^ot  d*  ds^&pcmoiac  if*  i^/Jtipjj  i/d'  M 
wxri  I  auTO/iaroe  fotrwat  xaxa  ^vTjrdim  ipipowrai  \  ^9^,  Ani 
fwvTjv  iSeiksTO  fjajTeera  Zetic,  'day  and  night,  unbidden, 
bringing  evils  to  mortals,  diseases  come  upon  men,  in 
silence,  since  Jupiter  has  deprived  them  of  voice ;'  Xen. 
Anabi  iii.  4,  49,  xaraXtTrwu  rby  Ittttov  ItTTvtude  ^re^y,  *  leaving 
his  horse  behind,  he  would  hurry  forward  on  foot ;'  Id.  ib. 
§  22,  opo^  d*  abzb  neptij^a  dj^opbu  xai  Inpi^Xbif  ndvqj  ix  dtxidm/^ 
sl^  ^dXarraUy  <a  rough  and  steep  mountain  encloses  it  on 
every  side  (properly,  *  in  every  way,)  from  sea  to  sea  ;*  Id.  ib. 
i.  4,  8,  oI8a  yap  &rj  (Hj^oi/raty  *  for  I  know  in  what  way  they 
have  gone  off.' 

In  such  examples,  the  ablative  marks  the  circumstances 
in  which  an  action  occurs,  and  may  properly  be  classed 
with  the  preceding  use  of  this  case.  It  may  be  observed, 
further,  although  too  obvious  to  need  explanation,  that  the 
sense  of  the  ablative  or  locativus  in  which  it  expresses  the 
circumstances  or  condition,  and  the  way  or  manner  in 
which  an  action  occurs,  is  derived  immediately  from  that 
in  which  it  denotes  position  in  space. 

c.  To  this  class  of  the  uses  of  the  locativus  may  be  pro- 
perly referred  several  expressions,  such  as  np  Svctj  *  in  fact,' 
*in  reality,'  r^  dA)jt?«a,  *in  truth,*  rtp  Xirjcip^  *in  pretence,' 
Tip  tpyipy  'in  deed,*  *in  reality.'  See  Herod,  vi.  38,  referred  to 
by  Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  586,  e,  TcXfiyiuTa  r>^v  xs(p€d7iv  ntXixsi  .  .  • 
Trpb^  dudpb^  aoTopAXou  pkv  rtp  X&fip^  TroXsptioo  dk  T(p  Spyip^  *  in 
pretence  a  deserter,  but  in  reality  an  enemy.*  The  locati* 
vus  here  marks  the  circumstances  or  conditions  under 
which  an  action  is  represented  as  affirmed,  and  thus  serves 
to  give  it  a  distinctive  character.  In  the  example  given, 
the  person  who  dealt  the  blow  is  said  to  be  a  deserter;  bat 
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ith  certain  conditions,  or  in  a  certain  case  only,  is  this 
sdErmed,  namely,  if  it  be  nnderstood  to  be  ^  in  word,'  and 
not  in  deed.  Kiihner,  §  586,  €,  from  whom  the  example  is 
borrowed,  considen  rtp  X&ftp  and  like  expressions  to  be 
examples  of  the  instmmentalis. 

8.  To  this  sense  of  the  ablative  (locativus)  belong  the 
examples  in  which  it  is  nsed  to  show,  with  regard  to  any 
qnality  or  state  affirmed  to  exist,  in  what  case  it  is  to  be 
admitted.    Thus : 

a.  With  the  comparative  form  of  the  adjective,  and  with 
Hke  expressions,  the  ablative  or  locativus  is  used  to  point 
(mt  wherein  the  excess  in  a  quality,  as  represented  by  the 
comparative  degree,  lies;  or,  more  accurately,  the  precise 
ease  or  condition  in  which  it  is  to  be  held  as  being  affirmed. 
E.g.  Herod,  vi.  89,  btrripurav  ij/iipT^  ;tf]f  riyc  (rupcee/ah/jj^y  *  they 
came  too  late  by  one  day  for  the  time  appointed ;'  that  is, 
thm  coming  too  late^  or  that  they  came  too  late,  is  to  be 
understood  as  affirmed  in  the  precise  case  or  condition 
expressed  by  /i^  ^/^/^*  And  as,  most  naturally,  the  exact 
setting  forth  of  the  conditions  of  an  excess  in  a  quality  will 
be  made  by  some  corresponding  note  of  measure,  such  as 
•much,'  *  little,'  *how  much,'  and  the  like,  the  frequent  use 
of  such  ablatives  as  noXXtp^  oilytp,  dpe&ji^,  5a(p,  with  the  com- 
parative,  is  just  what  might  be  looked  for.  Again,  the 
peculiar  rendering  of  these  terms  in  English,  namely,  by 
the  expressions  *by  much,'  *by  a  little,'  *by  a  number,* 
*by  how  much,*  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
planation above  given,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  Uie 
Greeks  used  the  accusative  also  after  the  comparative,  as, 
jroif},  *  much,'  diiyoPj  *  a  little.'  But,  if  the  interpretation 
here  given  of  the  ablative  of  difference,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Latin  grammars,  occurring  with  the  comparative  de- 
gree, be  true,  it  follows  that  this  use  of  the  ablative  or 
locativus  case  is  really  the  same  with  that  in  which  it 
denotes  the  circumstances  or  condition  wherein  an  action 
occurs,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  notion  of  position  in  space. 
6.  The  ablative  or  locativus  is  similarly  used  in  other 
expressions :  e.g.  Herod,  vi.  186,  (^Tjfjuwaapre^  xava  ttju  ddexhju 
xtvT^xoirca  raXiurocat^  *  having  fined  him  fifty  talents,*  that  is, 
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*in  (the  sum  of)  fifty  talents;'  where,  plainly,  Tzevnjxovra 
raXivroiat  is  the  ablative  expressing  the  condition  of  the 
fining,  or  the  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  as  being 
affirmed,  '  in  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,'  or,  simply,  aa  may  be 
said  in  English,  using  the  same  mode  of  representation, 
*  they  fined  him  in  fifty  talents.*  Thuc.  iv.  73,  T<p  ^tkriimp 
rou  bninaoo  ^Xaxpdf^vaiy  ^  to  be  injured  in  (in  the  case  of)  the 
best  part  of  the  heavy  armed  force.'  (For  the  exampleSi 
see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  686,  d.) 

4.  Here,  possibly,  may  belong  the  case  which  follows 
Xprj(T&ouj  *to  use:*  e.g.  Eur.  Med.  347,  xthoo^  dk  xXaiw  aoft^ 
ifopqi  xej^pTjtT/iiuou^y  '  but  I  weep  for  them  for  that  they  have 
experienced  misfortune  ;*  Herod,  iii.  117,  ouroc  c&v,  oiTttp  l/i- 
TTpoa&ev  iMeaop  'jipaadaa  r<p  Zdare,  oux  Ij^oure^  auTtp  j^pdtrihUf 
aufjupop^  pqrdXj]  dca'j^piwpTouj  *  those,  then,  who  were  before 
accustomed  to  use  water,  not  having  it  to  use,  experienced 
a  great  affliction.'  The  difficulty  in  saying  with  certainty 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  case  used  with  xp^j^^  ii^  ^ 
ascertaining  exactly  the  original  sense  of  the  verb  itself 
Supposing  it  to  be  properly  a  passive  or  middle  verb,  and 
that  it  means  *to  serve  one's  need,*  as  may  be  inferred  from 
its  connection  with  j^pijy  necesse  estj  and  with  j^pij/juzTOj  *  things 
for  use,*  opeSy  the  case  attending  it  will  either  be  the  locati- 
vus,  showing  the  particular  case  or  thing  in  which  the 
serving  one's  need  is  alleged,  just  as  in  some  preceding  in- 
stances ;  or  else  it  will  be  the  ablative  of  the  means  or 
instrument  with  which  a  person  serves  his  need. 

The  case  which  is  used  with  vo/tf^erv,  *  to  be  accustomed,' 
is  attended  by  less  difficulty :  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  50,  vofjuf^ouaf 
S'  (hu  AcyuTvriot  odd'  ^poxrc  obdiv^  '  now  the  Egyptians  are  be- 
sides not  at  all  accustomed  to  heroes ;'  properly,  *  the  Egyp- 
tians have  no  vopo^  or  custom  at  all  in  the  case  of  heroes,' 
the  ablative  or  locativus  Topcoat  showing  wherein,  or  in  what 
case  precisely,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Egyptians  have  no 
v6/£oc  or  custom. 

5.  The  ablative  or  locativus  is  employed,  furthermore, 
with  a  number  of  verbs  expressing  various  emotions,  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  these,  or,  to  speak  more  conformably 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  case,  the  circumstances  in 
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^ehich  the  emotioDS  exist,  the  condition  of  things  in  which 

they  occor.    Thus,  with  verbs  expressing  the  feelings  of 

joy,  pleasure,  and  the  like,  and  their  opposites,  as,  j[aipuv, 

{^e^r&tUy  dydJJiiur&tUy  XuTrtitr&aej  dXyeiUy  &c. ;  with  those  de- 

noUng  wonder  and  adoiiration,  as,  ^aofjtd^eePj  and,  more 

rarely^  dycur^j   *to  admire;'    with  verbs  signifying  *to 

hope,'  as,  i^/^erv;  with  those  expressing  satis&ction  and 

dissatisfiu^tion,  as,  oripyEtVy  aripYta9<Uj  rarely,  dYoatdu^  dpxBt^T" 

^a£,  dfoofaxreiPy  doaytpatpuv^  ^oXeTrdt^  fipeeu^  dj^&ea&ae;   and. 

with   tdajiypted^atj   *to  be  ashamed.*     E.g.  Herod,  vi.  67, 

dJtfjacL^  T(p  inupayci^fiau  ttne^  *  grieved  at  his  question,  he 

said;'  Thuc.  iv.  85,  &au/id(^a}  ry  dKoxXuau  poo  twv  noXwi^j  ^I 

wonder  at  the  shutting  of  my  gates ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  8, 

jpdeJtd^  ipiptiv  ro?c  itapooac  Ttpdypaac,  Uhat  he  is  pained  at 

the  present  condition  of  affairs.'    (See  EUhn.  Ausf.  Gr. 

i  584,  a.) 

If  these  and  such  examples  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ablative  or  locativus  indicates,  as  above  stated,  that 
particular  case  or  condition  of  things  in  which  the  emotion 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  experienced.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example  cited,  it  is  said  of  Cyrus  that  he  was  pained,  and 
rocc  napouat  npdypaat  is  added  to  show  in  what  circum- 
stances he  felt  pained.  Accordingly,  and  because  the 
ablative  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  being  suitably  inter- 
preted as  denoting  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  the 
feeling  is  procured,  which  is  the  only  other  sense  that  is  at 
all  probable,  this  use  of  the  ablative  has  been  placed  under 
the  locativus,  as  having  its  origin  in  the  notion  of  position 
in  space,  from  which  springs,  as  was  seen  before,  that  of 
the  circumstances  or  condition  in  which  an  action  or  state 
occurs. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  iiti  with  the  dative  is  more  com- 
monly added  to  laXtK&z  tpiptiv^  and  that  this  rather  con<^ 
firms  the  interpretation  above  given;  for  the  notion  of 
condition,  contained  in  the  preposition  as  here  used  with 
the  dative,  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  circum- 
stances or  condition  in  which  an  action  or  state  occurs,  as 
conveyed  by  the  ablative  or  locativus.  (Cf.  Kiihn.  Ausf. 
Gr.  §584,Anm.  1.) 
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6.  Here  belong  the  particles  r^,  ^  then/  ^  therefore/  and 

ro/,  *then,*  *  accordingly,*  'indeed,'  with  its  various  com* 

pounds.    And  as  the  latter  especially  is  not  quite  obvious 

in  its  interpretation,  while  separately  and  in  composition  it 

is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  may  be  pardonable  to  give 

to  its  explanation  a  larger  space  than  may  be  strictly  con^ 

sistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work.    To  avoid,  however, 

embarrassing  the  reader  with  the  introduction  here  of  a 

discussion  necessarily  extended,  and  that  might  seem  irrel^ 

vant,  it  has  been  added  as  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  what 

is  said  of  the  ablative  case.   Such  as  may  desire  to  examine 

the  origin  of  the  significations  borne  by  roiy  pwtly  to  be 

found  in  the  locativus  case,  will,  perhaps,  readily  excuse 

the  introduction  here  of  a  discussion  which  they  would 

rather  expect  to  find  in  a  treatise  on  the  particles  of  the 

language ;  especially  if  they  should  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 

of  the  conclusions  reached,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the 

process  by  which  they  are  obtained.    Others,  who  may  fieel 

less  interest  in  such  an  inquiry,  may  readily  pass  it  by  as 

a  digression. 

b.  Instrumentalis. 

In  th^  second  class  of  examples  in  which  the  ablative  is 
employed  in  Greek,  it  may  be  called  the  instrumentalis,  as 
marking  the  instrument,  means,  or  agent  by  which  an 
action  is  performed. 

1.  The  ablative  or  instrumentalis  is  used  to  denote  the 
means  or  instrument  by  which  an  action  is  performed, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  the  prepositions  *by,' 
*  with.'  E.g.  H.  199,  rdu  axijirrpip  iXdffsaxey  *  drove  him  away 
with  his  sceptre ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  21,  b  fjtku  {iTrTroxiwaopo^) 
yap  duolu  dfi}cdfjto7u  TrpoecopdrOy  xac  doolv  djzotu  fjxousi^^  iycb  ik 
TiTvaptTt  fikif  dip&akfidl^  rv^iuupoopm^  rkvcapai  dk  thai  npatua" 
dijaofjLcu^  *  I  will  see  with  two  eyes,  and  hear  with  two  ears,' 
&c.  So  likewise  with  adjectives,  and  even  with  nouns;  a^ 
noal  Ta)ij)(:^  *  swift  of  foot,'  properly,  *  swift  with  the  feet ;' 
e.g.  Plat  Polit.  p.  280,  d,  roc  ^iq-  Trpd^ee^y  ^  violent  deeds,^ 
properly,  *  deeds  done  by  violence.' 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  ablative  or  instrumentalis  used 
to  mark  the  means  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed,  as  with 
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77p/€Mxscv,  *to  decide/  axa^ima^^  *to  judge,*  slxd(^auy  'to 
conjecture,'  xplp$iPy  *to  judge,'  Texfioipea&cuj  *to  form  an 
opinion,'  fcc;  e.g.  IL  v.  182,  doTtidi  yixuwaxuvy  *to  decide  by 
l>attle ;'  Herod,  ii.  2,  rotointp  ora^/jajtrdfieuoi  npjxiiarty  'judg- 
ing by  such  a  £Etct'    (See  ElUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  586,  e.) 

2.  In  the  same  way,  the  ablative  or  instrumentalis  is  used 
to  denote  the  material  with  which,  as  a  means,  any  thing  is 
made :  e.g.  Herod,  iii.  57,  dyopij  xal  rd  Trpuraj/^t'oiJ  Jlaplcp  Xi^ 
iynanihtOy '  made  with  Parian  marble.' 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  LOCATIVUS. 

OF  T(p   AND  Tol. 
I.  T(p. 

Tipj  ^  then,'  ^  therefore,'  is  the  locativus  form  of  the  simple 
demonstrative  r6,  employed  to  connect  a  proposition  with 
that  which  precedes  it  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  follow 
upon  its  admission  as  a  natural  consequence,  br  as  a  rational 
effin^ty  only  less  formal  than  that  expressed  by  ohv.  E.g.  II. 
ii.  871,  seqq.,  a?  yap  •  •  •  |  rotouzot  dixa  pot  (Tupfpddpoue^  eJey 
^A^Oiiou,  I  T^  xe  rdj[  ijpiHras  ndiiQ  Tlpcdpoeo  iyaxzo^  \  j^epacu  5^* 
i^psTepjjireuj  ^  if  I  had  ten  such  counsellors  of  the  Achasans, 
then  (in  that  case)  the  city  of  king  Priam  would  fall  under 
our  hands.'  Here  T<p  admits  or  assumes  the  preceding  pro- 
position, and  introduces  the  after-proposition  as  following 
upon  it  as  a  natural  consequence.  H.  ii.  252-4,  ou8i  zi  no) 
adtpa  idpBv  Sttw^  lazcu  rdde  ipyOj  \  ij  eu  9jk  xaxw^  yoanjaoptv  uh^ 
^Axcuwp.  I  T<p  i/uv  ^Arpeidjj  ^Aj-afiippouiy  nocpivc,  XamVy  \  ^trae  dpse- 
di!^iOPf  Sve  ol  pdXa  TzoXXa  dcdooacv  \  ^a;ec  JopaoCy  ^  we  do  not  yet 
know  certainly  how  this  shall  be,  whether  the  sons  of  the 
Achivi  shall  return  well  or  ill.  You  sit  then  (this  being  so) 
and  reproach  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  because  the  hero 
Banai  bestow  very  much  upon  him.'  Odysseus  sets  forth 
the  circumstances  in  which  Thersites  utters  reproaches 
against  Agamemnon,  and,  to  show  how  shamefully  he  acts, 
adds  that  in  these  circumstances,  and  because  Agamemnon 
is  honored,  Thersites  sits  and  reproaches  him.     Ttp  points 
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to  and  affirms  the  condition  of  things  already  set  forth,  and 
introduces  the  conduct  of  Thersites  as  following  upon  it. 
lb.  250,  T(p  o'jx  du  paad^a^  dva  (tt6/jl  l^^v  dyapeutk^y  *  therefore 
(seeing  that  of  all  that  came  to  Ilium  no  one  is  inferior  to 
you,)  do  not  you  harangue  with  the  kings  upon  your  lips.'  Id. 
iv.  410,  T(p  /xjj  [loe  Tcazipa^  Tzod^  d/jLoijj  h&to  Ttfzjjy  *  do  not  then 
(therefore)  ever  place  our  fathers  in  like  honor  with  me.' 
In  the  previous  part  of  his  speech  the  son  of  Capaneus  had 
asserted  the  superiority  of  the  heroes  of  his  day  over  their 
fathers,  and,  after  alleging  facts  to  sustain  his  assertion,  says 
in  conclusion,  rtp  fjoj  fioc  x.r  J.,  *  do  not  then  (seeing  this  is 
so)  place  our  fathers  in  like  honor  with  me.'  (Cf.  II.  v.  894, 
vi.  224.) 

This  signification  of  'then,'  *  therefore,'  with  which  rip 
occurs  in  the  Attic  poets  also,  and  even  in  prose  writers, 
(see  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  6,  )J,  ri,)  is  to  be  explained  by  reference 
both  to  its  demonstrative  form  and  to  its  case.  For  if  the 
leading  significations  of  the  demonstrative  be  considered, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  the  notion  of  recalling,  and 
thus  of  admitting  or  affirming  a  preceding  proposition, 
which  is  involved  in  the  sense  of  T(f>.  The  demonstrative, 
as  seen  in  the  article  and  elsewhere,  conveys  (a)  the 
sense  of  pointing  to  a  thing ;  (b)  that  of  distinguishing  an 
object,  by  pointing  to  it,  from  others  of  the  same  class  or 
category,  and  so  of  separating  it  and  giving  it  emphasis 
and  eminence ;  as  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  article,  in  the 
ordinal  numerals  and  the  superlative,  in  the  Greek  com- 
pound ooe,  and  in  the  Latin  iste  and  quidam;  (c)  that  of 
repeating  an  object  and  affirming  its  identity,  an  object 
already  named  or  had  in  view  being  called  up  again  by 
being  pointed  to  instead  of  being  named  a  second  time ;  as 
seen  in  6  auT6(:,  *the  same,*  in  the  Latin  ideni^  *the  same,' 
in  aS,  aMe^,  abre^,  *  again,*  in  the  Latin  autem.y  *  again,'  *  more- 
over,' and  in  ailric,  *  himself;'  and  (d)  that  of  admitting  or 
affirming  a  thing;  for,  by  being  pointed  to,  a  matter  already 
named  is  recalled,  repeated,  and  thus  virtually  admitted  or 
affirmed;  thus  Twjza^  in  answer  to  a  question,  signifies 
*that,*  *just  so,*  *yes.*  E.g.  in  Aristoph.  Pax.  274-5,  a 
person  asks,  ouxoup  izepop  yi  tip  ix  Acucedaiptouo^  /liret  \  dp&aa^ 
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re;  'will  you  not  quickly  go  for  a  second  person  from 
Lacedfemon  ?'  and  the  answer  is,  xmi-^  tb  dianod^^  ^  yes,  sir.* 
This  same  thing  is  effected  in  Latin  by  repeating  the  term 
that  forms  the  subject  of  the  question ;  e.g.  fecistine  f  fecij  ^  did 
you  do  it  ?  yes.'  Thus  it  would  seem  that  r^,  by  virtue  of  its 
demonstrative  sense  alone,  is  capable  of  pointing  to,  recalling, 
and  thus  admitting  or  affirming,  a  preceding  proposition. 

Further,  assuming  r^  to  be  a  locativus  case,  it  would 
express,  by  its  secondary  meaning,  the  circumstances,  con- 
dition, or  case  in  which  an  action  or  state  occurs.  So  that 
this  particle,  considered  as  a  demonstrative,  and  as  having 
the  case  of  the  locativus,  would  be  equivalent  to  ^  in  that 
case,'  ^  admitting  that,'  ^  that  being  so ;'  and,  being  employed 
to  introduce  a  second  proposition  as  following  upon  that 
admitted  or  affirmed  by  it,  it  would  be  represented  in 
Bnglish  by  *  therefore'  or  by  *then,'  according  as  this 
added  proposition  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  as  a 
rational  consequence. 

II.  Toi. 

The  enclitic  conjunction  ro£,  *  then,'  *  accordingly  then,' 
'indeed,'  is,  in  form,  either  a  dative  or  locativus  of  the 
demonstrative  r6^  but  from  its  meaning  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  locativus.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  with  r^,  ^theu,' 
'therefore,'  rot  being  only  the  more  ancient  mode  of  writing 
the  dative,  locativus,  and  instrumentalis  r^,  just  as  oixoty 
'at  home,'  is  the  old  form  of  the  locativus  of  o&oc,  and 
rf, '  whither,'  ;ro/ ;  *  whither  V  are  dative  forms  of  5c  and  ;r6c ; 

Tot  corresponds  in  sense  to  the  English  *then,'  'accord- 
ingly then,'  'indeed,'  and  in  the  compounds  fiivToc  and 
xorrof  obtains  that  of  'however'  and  'although,'  the  meaning 
varying  with  the  relations  which  the  member  introduced  by 
roe  bears  to  the  preceding  member.  Properly  speaking, 
roe',  in  virtue  of  its  demonstrative  and  locative  sense,  points 
to,  recalls,  admits,  or  affirms  an  immediately  preceding 
term,  proposition,  or  condition  of  things,  upon  the  admis- 
sion or  allegation  of  which  the  proposition  introduced  by 
rot  follows.    But,  while  rol  is  thus  made  the  sign  that  the 

statement  which  it  introduces  follows  upon  the  admission 
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or  allegation  of  something  previous  to  which  it  points,  it  is 
true,  as  just  suggested,  that  there  is  some  variety  in  the 
relations  between  the  added  proposition  and  that  upon 
which  it  follows.  Thus,  (a)  the  antecedent  term  or  propo- 
sition is  recalled,  admitted,  or  affirmed,  and  the  added 
proposition  follows  as  simply  in  accordance  with  it;  as 
where  Toi  is  rendered  by  *then,'  *  accordingly  then,'  and 
sometimes,  properly  enough,  by  ^  indeed,'  this  latter  term, 
however,  only  indicating,  as  the  former  does,  but  with  per- 
haps something  more  of  emphasis,  the  recalling  and  affirma- 
tion of  the  preceding  term  or  statement,  (b.)  With  the  like 
recalling  and  admission  of  what  precedes,  the  added  pro- 
position is  regarded  as  a  rational  consequence;  as  where,  in 
the  compound  robovj  and  elsewhere,  rot  has  the  sense  of 
'therefore.'  (c.)  In  another  set  of  examples,  roi  marks  the 
admission  of  what  goes  before,  but  the  proposition  that 
follows  is,  in  some  degree,  in  contrariety  with  it,  so  that  the 
admission  is  made  with  the  limitation  and  partial  contradic- 
tion introduced  by  the  added  statement;  as  where,  in  the 
compounds //ivro^  and  xalroe^  and  occasionally  when  standing 
alone,  it  is  rendered  by  *  however*  and  '  although,'  *  yet  not- 
withstanding.' (d.)  In  some  examples,  again,  rot  seems  to 
be  a  mere  emphatic  repetition  of  a  preceding  term  in  its 
own  member  of  sentence,  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
*  I  say,'  *  that  I  say,'  or  to  '  indeed.'  E.g.  Aristoph.  Av.  406, 
16}  Snoip^  ai  roc  xaXw^  '  ho  there,  hoopoe !  you,  I  say,  I  am 
calling;'  Id.  ib.  274,  oDroc,  (L  ae  rocy  'you  there,  ho  you,  I 
say,  (I  am  calling  you);'  Id.  ib.  945,  fiivec  5  rot  XiytOf  *you 
understand,  then,  what  I  say  ;*  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  1, 11,  dJU* 
iyw  roc  J  ifvj  b  ^ApcarcTzncKy  oudk  e^c  "^j^  dooXelop  ab  ifxaDzbu  rdzra^ 
d^'  $7i>ae  x.r.L^  '  well,  neither  indeed  do  I,  said  Aristippus, 
commit  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  to  slavery.'  But  here,  also, 
roi  has  essentially  the  same  office  of  recalling,  and  of  repeat- 
ing, or  admitting  a  preceding  term,  or  the  substance  of  what 
goes  before.  In  the  two  last  examples  cited,  roe,  although 
apparently  merely  repeating  5  and  ij-dy  does  really  refer 
to  the  preceding  discourse.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
examples,  Toi  does  repeat  with  emphasis  the  term  tri ;  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  tri  is  itself  a  substitution,  as  it 
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were,  for  a  preceding  term,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the 
only  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  this  use  of  ro/,  apart 
from  its  referring  to  a  single  term,  and  not  to  a  proposition. 
This  peculiarity  is,  that  the  term  which  it  repeats,  by  point- 
ing to  it,  stands  in  the  proposition  introduced  by  rol  instead 
of  in  a  preceding  sentence ;  and  this  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  term  which  it  repeats  with  emphasis  is,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  a  substitution  for  a  preceding  term.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  cited,  ra»  Ino^,  ai  roc  xaXw^  ^ho  there,  hoopoe! 
you,  I  say,  I  am  calling,'  the  term  ho^  being  called  out, 
and  the  bird  called  not  answering,  the  name  of  the  second 
person  is  substituted,  and  in  repeating  this  with  emphasis 
rol  does  virtually  recall  the  foregoing  term.  The  same  is 
seen  in  the  second  example.  Granting,  however,  that,  in 
such  examples,  rot  is  marked  by  the  peculiarity  of  use  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  different  in  its  nature :  as  it  else- 
where points  to  and  recalls  a  proposition,  so  here  it  points 
to  and  recalls  an  individual  term. 

Assuming  the  above  examples  to  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  roi  as  recalling  and  repeating  with  emphasis 
individual  terms,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  some  instances  of 
its  more  common  occurrence  as  the  means  of  indicating 
that  the  proposition  which  it  introduces  follows  upon  the 
recalling,  admitting,  or  affirming  a  preceding  proposition. 
Thus,  II.  i.  423-25,  Zeh^  yap  i;r'  ^ Qxtaubv  fiST^  dfiu/iopa^  AedeoTr^a^ 
I  Z^C^  ^^  '^^^  SouTOy  ^eoi  9  ifxa  ndure^  Srovro.  |  dcadexdrrj 
di  roe  aintz  ihiMTsrax  ObhjfmMty  *  for  Zeus  went  yesterday  to 
a  feast;  but  on  the  twelfth  day,  then,  (that  being  so,)  he 
will  return  to  Olympus.'  Here  there  are  two  propositions 
connected  by  roi.  The  former,  that  Zeus  has  gone  to  a  feast, 
which  is  alleged  by  Thetis  as  a  reason  why  she  cannot  im- 
mediately visit  Olympus  to  represent  the  wrongs  of  Achilleus 
to  her  fether  Zeus,  is  pointed  to  and  admitted  by  rot ;  and 
the  second,  that,  on  the  other  hand  {di\  he  will  return  on 
the  twelfth  day,  when  she  will  go  to  Olympus,  follows  upon 
this  admission ;  and  considering  that,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  visit  of  Thetis,  the  two  propositions  stand  in  some 
contrariety  to  each  other,  rot  might  properly  be  rendered  by 
'yet,'  'notwithstanding.'     'Admitting  that  he  has  gone  to 
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a  feast,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  return  the  twelfth 
day  to  Olympus.* 

H.  V.  263,  seqq.,  Aivtiao  S  iTrat^at  /jtefu/Tj/iipfK  JmrwPj  \  ix  9 
ildaat  Tpdxov  fjut^  iuxuij/uda^  ^Aj^aiod^.  \  r^c  T^P  '^oe  T^vei^, 
JJc  Tpwt  nep  tbpoiTta  Zeuc  |  Sioj^y  *  mindful  rush  upon  the 
horses  of  ^neas,  and  drive  them  away  from  the  Trojans 
into  the  midst  of  the  Achseans ;  for  they  are,  then,  of  the 
hreed  that  wide-voiced  Zeus  gave  to  Tros.'  Here  are  two 
propositions :  the  former,  an  injunction  of  Diomedes  to  seize 
and  drive  away  the  horses  of  ^neas ;  the  latter,  the  declara- 
tion of  a  reason  for  so  doing,  namely,  that  they  are  of  the 
nohlest  hreed.  To/,  consistently  with  its  demonstrative 
nature  and  with  its  locative  sense,  points  to  the  former  pro- 
position, and,  recalling  or  assuming  it,  that  is,  with  the  sense 
of  *  in  that  case,'  admitting  or  assuming  the  injunction  given, 
introduces,  as  according  with  it,  the  reason  contained  in  the 
latter  proposition,  that  the  horses  are  of  the  noblest  breed. 
Toi  is  properly  rendered,  in  this  example,  by  *  then'  or  by 

*  indeed :'  if  by  the  latter,  it  will  be  only  slightly  different, 
as  indicating  that  the  former  proposition  is,  in  some  sort, 
more  positively  and  earnestly  assumed  as  that  for  which 
the  latter  assigns  a  reason. 

H.  iv.  404-5,  'ArpecSijj  fiij  ^eu8e\  i7rt(ndfievo^  a<Upa  tlittiv.  \ 
i^/Jtsi^  roe  naripwif  [lif  dfAtifiovt^  thy^ifueff  elucuy  '  Atreides,  do 
not  speak  falsely,  when  you  know  how  to  speak  tmly.  We, 
then,  boast  that  we  are  greatly  better  men  than  our  fathers/ 
The  son  of  Capaneus  is  replying  to  a  speech  of  Agamemnon, 
in  which  it  is  alleged  that  he  is  inferior  as  a  warrior  to  his 
£ftther.  He  first  charges  Agamemnon  indirectly  with  speak- 
ing falsely  when  he  knew  the  truth,  and  then  declares  that 
he  and  the  heroes  of  his  day  boast  of  being  far  better  warriors 
than  their  fathers.  The  latter  proposition,  or  boast  of 
superiority,  assumes  the  former,  or  the  charge  of  spealdng 
falsely,  to  be  true,  and  follows  as  a  natural  consequence. 
This  is  indicated  by  zotj  which  points  to,  recalls,  and  affirms 
the  preceding  proposition,   and  is  equivalent  to   *then,' 

*  accordingly  then,'  *  indeed,'  that  is,  to  *in  that  case,'  *that 
assumed  or  affirmed.* 

H.  V.  800-1,  i}  dXirov  ot  Ttatda  iaexdra  xdvato  To8t\)<:.  \  TudtiK 
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rof  /Jtacpd^  fjtkv  lijv  difiaCy  dJUa  /mxqn^f:^  ^  surely  Tydeus  begat 
a  son  little  like  himself.  Tydeus,  then  (indeed),  was  small 
in  person,  but  a  warrior.'  Toi  points  to  the  former  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  Tydeus  begat  a  son  little  like  himself 
and  assumes  it  to  be  true,  the  added  proposition  being  in  just 
accordance  with  it,  and  following  as  a  natural  consequence. 
It  is  equivalent  to  ^  in  that  case,'  '  that  being  so,'  and  may 
be  rendered  by  *  then,'  *  accordingly  then,'  *  indeed.' 

Plat.  Rep.  i.  p.  330,  b,  lytb  dk  dyaatWy  iav  fjcrj  iXdma  xaraXinoi 
rouToeaij  iiXa  ^paj^u  yi  tcpc  itXuo)  ij  napiXa^ov.  Oo  rot  iuexa 
i^p6/jajPy  j^v  d'  e^dy  ire  fioe  IdoSa^  ou  aip6dpa  dycaziw  za  j^pijfjuzTOj 
^  but,  on  my  part,  if  I  leave  my  property  to  these  not  less 
than  I  inherited  it,  but  some  little  greater,  I  am  content. 
For  this  reason  then  (indeed),  said  I,  I  asked  you  the  ques- 
tion, because  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  not  very  fond  of  your 
money.'  Tot  here  shows  that  the  former  proposition,  that 
the  speaker  was  content  if  he  left  his  property  to  his  heirs 
as  great  as  he  inherited  it,  or  only  a  little  greater,  is  admitted 
or  assumed  to  be  true ;  and  the  added  statement,  that  the 
question  asked  has  this  for  its  ground,  is  introduced  as  con- 
sequent upon  and  in  accordance  with  this  assumption.  It 
has  the  meaning  of  ^  in  that  case,'  ^  that  being  so,'  and  may 
be  rendered  by  *then,'  or  'indeed.* 

Id.  Gorg.  p.  447,  b,  i;:'  cufTO  yi  roe  touto  Ttdpeff/iePj  *  for  this 
very  thing,  then  (indeed),  are  we  here.'  Callicles  asks 
Chferephon  if  Socrates,  with  whom  he  has  just  come  up, 
desires  to  hear  Gorgias.  Chaerephon,  referring  by  zoi  to 
the  substance  of  the  question,  and  repeating  and  affirming 
it,  adds,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  admitted  &ct,  that 
he  and  Socrates  were  come  for  this  very  object.  Toe,  then, 
is  equivalent  to  '  that  being  so,'  '  in  that  case,'  and  is  pro- 
perly rendered  by  *then,*  or  *  indeed.' 

Arbtoph.  Equit.  683,  ndirra  roe  Ttinpocfoj^  ota  j[pi]  rdu  cyrw- 
fdovzoj  *  you  have  done,  then,  all  that  is  required  of  a  man 
of  success.'  The  sausage-seller  has  made  a  long  recital  of 
his  bold  deeds,  and  the  chorus,  admitting  or  assuming  this 
to  be  true,  declares  that,  this  being  so,  he  has  done  all  that 
is  required  of  a  successful  man.  Here,  also,  rot  has  the 
sense  of  4n  that  case,'  ^  that  being  so,'  and  may  be  properly 
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translated  by  ^  then/  ^indeed.'  Id.  ib.  1854-5,  C^P^)  o^oCi 
rl  xuTTTie^;  ouj[i  xard  j[<ipap  fiive7^;  \  {^fJt.)  cJ^r^pofjuxi  roe  rd?c 
TzpAvipov  i/jtapriac^.  Agorakr.  'You,  sir,  why  do  you  hang 
your  headT  will  you  not  keep  in  your  place?'  Dem.  *I 
am,  then,  ashamed  of  my  former  sins.'  By  means  of  roi  the 
Demus  points  to,  recalls,  and  admits  the  statement  that  he 
hangs  his  head,  and  adds,  in  accordance  with  this  admission, 
and  as  furnishing  the  reason  of  the  fact,  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  his  former  sins.    (Cf.  Id.  ib.  178-180.) 

Eurip.  Hecub.  747,  et  roi  fa  ^o6X$t  r&vdt  fjojdkp  eldipoi  \ 
ic  rabrdv  ^xee^y  'if^  then,  (as  I  assume  from  your  conduct  to 
be  true)  you  wish  me  to  know  nothing  of  this,  you  have 
reached  the  same  end,'  'have  attained  your  object  quite  as 
much.'  Agamemnon,  referring  by  roi  to  the  previously 
described  condition  of  things,  in  which  Hecuba,  while  sbs 
wishes  to  make  a  petition  to  him,  yet  hesitates  to  speak, 
and  thus  calling  up  this  strange  silence  on  her  part,  says, 
what  is  in  accordance  with  it,  and  follows  as  a  natural  con* 
sequence,  'you  accomplish,  then,  in  being  thus  mute,  just 
the  same  thing  as  if  you  wish  me  to  know  nothing  at  all  of 
this  matter  of  yours.' 

Id.  Orest.  544,  (L  yipovj  iyd  roe  TtpiK  (^k  SufAoivto  Xiyuv^  *  I  am, 
then  (indeed,  in  the  condition  of  things  before  exhibited), 
afraid,  old  man,  to  speak  to  you.'  Tyndareus  has  been 
uttering  just  reproaches  against  the  conduct  of  Orestes; 
and  Orestes,  referring  to  the  state  of  Tyndareus'  feelings 
thus  manifested,  pointing  to  and  alleging  it  by  means  of 
ro/,  says  that,  in  accordance  with  this,  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  he  is  afraid  to  speak  to  him. 

Herod,  i.  41,  npb^  8k  roonp  xai  ai  rot  j^peatu  iart  Upou  li/da 
djroXa/jt7rpuv€€u  rdiat  ipyoiat^  'besides,  it  is  proper,  then,  for 
you  also  to  go  where  you  will  be  distinguished  by  your 
deeds.'  CnBSus  had  asked  Adrastus  to  take  charge  of  his 
son  in  the  hunt  and  guard  him  from  robbers;  and  then, 
pointing  to  and  repeating  by  ro/ what  he  had  already  alleged, 
says,  *  and  besides,  it  is  proper,  then,  for  you  also,  this  being 
true,  my  reasons  for  the  request  made  being  such,  to  go 
where  you  will  be  distinguished  by  your  deeds.'  That  is, 
'  admitting  what  has  been  said,  and  in  accordance  with  it,  it 
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is  besides  proper  for  you  also  to  go  where  you  will  be  dis- 
tinguished.' 

Soph.  Philoct.  81,  dXX — ^dh  ydp  rot  jmjfxa  r^c  ^i^^  iafistPj  \ 
— roXfiOj  ^  nay,  since,  then  (indeed),  it  is  sweet  to  gain  the 
victory,  venture  to  do  it*  Odysseus  urges  Neoptolemus  to 
undertake  the  enterprise  of  getting  possession  of  the  arrows 
of  Philoctetes,  and  adds,  that  in  that  case,  assuming  the 
undertaking  the  task,  it  is,  then,  sweet  to  gain  the  victory. 
Toi  points  to,  repeats,  and  assumes  the  fact  of  the  action 
contained  in  tSX/icl^  and  which  is  urged  upon  If  eoptolemus, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  assumed  fact  is  the  proposition 
added,  namely,  that  the  victory  gained  by  venturing  upon  a 
difficult  undertaking  is  sweet.  The  use  of  roi  in  this  place 
is  remarkable  only  for  this,  that  the  action  to  which  it 
points  (rdXfm)  comes  after  instead  of  going  before ;  so  that 
it  can  only  be  referred  to  by  anticipation.  (Cf.  Id.  Phil. 
686,  823 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  9 ;  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  458,  b  and  b, 
and  p.  484,  c ;  Eurip.  Hecub.  743 ;  H.  xxi.  69-70.) 

Aristoph.  Av.  1437,  wjp  rot  Xiyatv  Tcrepo)  <t«,  *  now,  then 
(indeed),  will  I  by  speaking  give  you  wings.'  In  such 
examples  roi  is  to  be  interpreted  just  as  in  the  preceding 
instances,  it  being  unaffected  by  the  immediately  preceding 
word  v5v. 

In  the  same  way,  again,  roc  when  following  upon  xac  ydp^ 
so  as  to  form  the  expression  xai  ydp  roc,  is  unaffected  by  the 
terms  xai  and  plp^  these  also  retaining  each  its  peculiar 
sense.  That  is,  roi  has  the  sense  of '  then,'  *  indeed,'  admit- 
ting or  affirming  the  preceding  proposition,  and  introducing 
a  statement  that  is  consequent  upon,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  admission  or  affirmation  ;  xai  is  the  sign  of  addi- 
tion, and,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  addition,  is 
to  be  rendered  by  *and,'  *  moreover,'  *  besides,'  *even,'  the 
Latin  et  and  auiem  ;  and  ydp  («=  yi  +  dp  or  &pa)  shows  that 
the  proposition  which  it  introduces  contains  the  rational 
ground  of  what  precedes,  answering  to  the  English '  for ;'  or, 
having  regard  to  its  elements,  gives  the  assent  of  the  speaker 
to  the  antecedent  statement  (/'i),  and  expresses  the  conformity 
thereto  of  what  follows  {dpd)^  so  that  the  whole  expres- 
sion is  capable  of  being  rendered  in  English  by  *  for  more- 
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over  then/  or  ^for  besides  then.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop,  L  1,  4« 
xai  ydp  roe  roaoorov  Se^vepce  rwv  dXkwp  ^aacXiwv  .  .  •  Sitnt  h 
/dp  Ixudrfi^  x.tXj  ^  for  besides,  then,  he  so  far  surpassed  all 
other  kings,  that  the  Scythian/  &c.  The  writer  says  that 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  facts  mentioned,  that  men 
were  more  difficult  to  govern  than  all  other  animals;  but 
that,  by  the  instance  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  who  had  veiy 
many  nations  willingly  subject  to  him,  he  was  forced  to 
change  his  view,  and  to  admit  that  to  govern  men  was 
neither  impossible  nor  difficult,  provided  it  was  done  with 
competent  skill.  What  follows,  roaoljTov  dtijvepce  r&v  dXionf 
Pourdiwvy  x.t.X.^  is  shown  by  xai  and  ydp  to  be  both  an  addition 
to  what  goes  before,  and  a  ground  or  reason  for  it,  while  toi 
at  the  same  time  points  to  and  affirms  the  preceding  proposi- 
tion, and  introduces  what  follows  as  in  accordance  with  it 
Looking,  then,  to  the  form,  and  to  the  signification  and 
use  of  Toiy  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  the  locativus  case 
singular  of  the  demonstrative  tSj  seen  in  the  article  and 
elsewhere.  The  way  in  which  the  demonstrative  idea  in 
Toi  and  that  of  the  case  conspire  to  give  its  usual  sense 
of  *  then,*  '  accordingly  then,' '  indeed,'  *  therefore,'  has  been 
set  forth  under  r^,  and  in  the  course  of  explaining  the 
various  examples  had  under  consideration.  Here  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  a  summary  of  what  has  been  said.  1.  It  has 
been  shown  that  zol  as  a  demonstrative  points  to,  recalls,  or 
repeats,  and  thus  assumes,  admits,  or  affirms,  a  preceding 
term  or  proposition.  That  the  precise  sense  in  which  the 
recalling  or  repeating  a  term  or  proposition  by  pointing  to 
it  is  to  be  taken,  is  not  always  the  same.  At  one  time  it 
will  amount  to  a  mere  emphatic  repetition  of  a  term  already 
used,  at  another  to  the  assumption  or  admission,  and  still 
at  another  to  the  affirmation,  of  what  goes  before.  That 
the  demonstrative  merely  recalling  or  repeating  a  term  or 
proposition  by  pointing  to  it,  and  thus  involving  its  admis- 
sion or  affirmation,  the  precise  one  of  its  meanings  that  is 
to  be  attached  to  it  in  any  particular  case  must  be  gathered 
from  the  context.  That  the  proposition  introduced  by  toi 
presupposes  the  admission,  assumption,  or  affirmation  of 
the  preceding  proposition   or  term,  and  follows  it  as  a 
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nmtand  conseqaence,  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  a  rational 
inlbrence,  the  relation  between  the  two  propositions  being 
coqpressed  in  English  by  ^  then,'  ^  accordingly  then/  ^  indeed/ 
or  by '  therefore.'  That  the  case  in  which  roe  obtains  the  sense 
of  *  although/  *  yet/  *  however/  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
d^ree  of  real  or  apparent  contrariety  between  the  added  and 
the  former  propositions ;  the  peculiarity  of  meaning  resulting^ 
not  from  any  thing  in  roe  itself,  but  from  the  natural  relations 
of  the  matters  affirmed  in  the  two  propositions,  and  from  the 
necessary  limitation  which  is  put  upon  an  admitted  state^ 
ment  by  connecting  with  it,  as  a  sequence,  another  that 
stands  in  some  degree  of  real  or  apparent  contrariety. 

That  the  casus  locativus,  to  which  rot  belongs,  being 
used  in  a  secondary  sense,  expresses  the  circumstances, 
condition,  or  case  in  which  an  action  occurs  or  a  statement 
IB  made ;  and  that,  considered  in  its  conjunction  with  the 
demonstrative,  it  is  equivalent  to  ^  in  the  case  stated,'  '  that 
admitted,'  ^that  being  so/  and,  as  having  reference  to  a 
proposition  that  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  a 
rational  inference,  is  equivalent,  again,  to  Hhen,'  'accord- 
ingly then,'  *  indeed,'  *  therefore.* 

This  summary  may  be  set  forth  as  follows : 


1.  Demon- _ 
fltrmtiYV 


TU, 


a.  pointing  to ; 

b.  recalling,  or 
repeating ; 

e.  adUnittIng, 
assnming, 
affirming  as 
true. 


,2L  LocatlYiis=  the  drcum- 
•tanoea,  con- 
dition, CUM, 
iu  which  an 
action  00- 
eun,  or  a 
statement 
holds  good. 


'in  that  caM,\       .    «■«««-«_ 
.  _•  that  admit-l.  *«P"^  j 

=ted,-thatbe.r+    £?£J^** 
ingBo:'  *        *»"«'"• 


a.  as  a  natnnl  Beqaenoe 
='  then/    *  according- 
ly then,*  *  indeed.' 

b.  as  a  rational  inftr> 
enoe='  therefore.' 

e.  with  a  degree  of  ood- 
trariety=' yot,'  'al- 
though,' '  boweyer.' 


The  same  sense  properly  belongs  to  roe  when  it  occurs  in 
compounds,  and  when  it  is  conjoined  with  other  particles, 
both  where  it  comes  after,  as,  ouroty  fiivTotj  xairoty  ^zoty  ^zocy  v5v 
totj  xai  ydp  roi^  and  where  it  stands  first,  as,  rdpa  {roe  d'pa)  and 
tipcLj  (roi  ipa)y  rocydpy  zoqdprotj  racyapoouj  Toiwv;  and  this, 
although  it  obtains  in  some  of  these  a  peculiar  sense,  arising 
from  the  contrariety  in  which  the  action  affirmed  in  the  after- 
proposition  stands  to  that  which  goes  before,  as  in  xalzoc, 
'although,'  *and  yet,*  and  fxiuzoij  *  however.'     This  has 
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been  shown  in  the  case  of  vup  rot  and  of  xai  ydp  roe,  above 
considered ;  and,  to  make  the  account  of  vol  in  some  measdre 
complete,  it  is  of  coarse  necessary  to  examine  the  remaining 
instances  of  its  conjunction  with  other  particles;  for,  other- 
wise, we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  correctness  of  its  interpretation 
in  the  cases  where  it  stands  alone. 

In  ouTot  the  sense  of  roi  is  retained  unchanged.  E.g.  II.  i. 
298,  X^P^^  fi^^  ooToe  iyaxyt  {iaffjaoiwi  tlvExa  xoupTj^y  ^for  my 
part,  I  will  not  then  (indeed)  fight  with  my  hands  for  the 
virgin.'  Achilleus,  being  incensed  against  Agamemnon  on 
account  of  the  virgin  Cryseis,  declares  that  he  will  not  yield 
to  him  in  every  thing,  nor  any  longer  obey  him ;  and  then  adds 
that,  while  this  is  so,  affirming  the  truth  of  what  he  has  just 
said,  he  will  not  fight  with  his  hands  on  account  of  the  virgin, 
since  she  has  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Greeks  after 
having  been  given  to  him ;  but  that  Agamemnon  shall  not 
take  away  from  him  any  thing  else  of  all  that  he  has  at  his 
ship.  The  former  proposition  of  the  two,  that  declaring  that 
he  will  not  yield  in  every  thing  nor  any  longer  obey,  is 
pointed  to  by  roc^  and  thus  recalled  and  affirmed,  and  the 
second  or  added  proposition  is  introduced  with  the  admission 
or  allegation  of  the  former,  or,  as  it  may  here  be  understood, 
notwithstanding  this  admission ;  for  the  second  proposition, 
that  Agamemnon  shall  not  take  away  any  thing  else  that  he 
has  at  his  ship,  is  in  some  sort  opposed  to  the  preceding  one 
upon  which  it  follows,  that  he  will  not  fight  for  the  vir^n 
who  has  been  taken  from  him.  To/,  as  indicating  the  con- 
nection existing  between  the  two  propositions,  may  be 
rendered  by  'then,'  'indeed,'  and,  having  regard  to  the 
apparent  contrariety  in  which  the  second  stands  to  the  former, 
by  'yet,*  'notwithstanding.'  Oy,  the  former  part  of  ouroe^ 
has  its  proper  signification  of  the  direct  negative  'not,*  and 
is  connected  with  fmYj^irofiatj  having  no  effect  upon  the 
meaning  of  roL 

Eurip.  Hecub.  743,  oorot  7:i<poxa  iidvzt^  &(ne  fjtrj  xXuwp  | 
i^ctrzoprjtrcu  awv  bdbv  ^ooXeu/idTCDPy  '  I  am  not,  then  (indeed),  a 
diviner  so  as  to  find  out  the  tenor  of  your  designs  without 
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heaiiDg  them.'  Hecuba  stands  in  the  presence  of  Agamem* 
non,  hesitating  whether  she  will  invoke  his  compassion. 
Agamemnon,  pointing  to  and  recalling  this  conduct  of 
here  bj  means  of  roiy  adds,  as  following  upon  this  condition 
of  things,  that  he  is  not  a  diviner  so  as  to  find  out  her  pur* 
poses  while  she  keeps  silent  about  them.  Toe  has  here  the 
sense  of  *  then,'  *  indeed,'  and  is  unaffected  by  o'\  which  has 
its  proper  meaning,  and  is  connected  in  sense  with  nefoxa 

Eur.  Orest.  262,  oLrot  /xtdijato^  ^  I  will  not  then  (indeed)  let 
you  go.'  Orestes,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  struggles  to  release 
himself  fix>m  his  sister's  hands.  She,  referring  to  his  strug* 
gles  and  to  his  cries  of  horror,  and  recalling  them  by  means 
of  ror,  adds  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  this  being  so, 
she  will  not  let  him  go.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  action  in 
the  second  proposition  is  not  such  as  accords  with  what  is 
referred  to  and  recalled  by  rot,  but  something  to  be  done 
notwithstanding  it,  rol  is  better  rendered  by  'yet,'  *  notwith- 
standing.' The  sense  is,  that  Electra  will  not  let  her  brother 
go,  notwithstanding  his  cries  and  struggles.  Ob  does  not 
affect  the  meanmg  of  roi. 

Eur.  Phoen.  452,  imaj^e^*  obroe  rd  ra'jpb  rrjp  Sixijplj^ee,  *hold; 
in  haste,  indeed,  there  is  not  justice.'  locasta  checks  Eteocles 
in  his  impetuous  haste,  and  bids  him  stay,  adding,  as  conso* 
nant  with  this  demand,  to  which  toc  points,  and  which  it 
repeats,  that  haste  is  not  wont  to  be  just.  The  command  to 
hold  and  stay  his  haste,  contained  in  the  former  proposition, 
being  recalled  and  repeated  by  roiy  the  added  statement, 
that  haste  is  not  wont  to  be  just,  is  rationally  consistent  with, 
and  follows  upon  it. 

Eurip.  Phoen.  652,  seqq.,  ij  itoXXa  nojj^uv  TzbiX  ij^mu  iv 
dwfioac  I  ^ooXtc ;  ri  9  lore  rd  TtXiou ;  oi^ofi*  i-^te  fx6i^ov'  \  inti  rd 
fdpxoijv^^  Ixava  roi^  ft  amtppoaiv,  \  ooroe  rd  j^pijfiaT  idea  xixTTjVTai 
fipoToij  I  rd  rwp  ^ttop  S'  Ij^ouzs^  inefi^Xoufxtd^a.  locasta,  having 
affirmed  that  excess  of  power  and  wealth  are  a  mere  name, 
and  that  men  of  moderation  are  content  with  what  is  sufficient 
for  them,  adds,  pointing  to  and  reaffirming  this  doctrine  of 
moderation  by  means  of  to/,  that,  consistently  with  the 
truth  affirmed,  mortals  do  not  hold  their  possessions  as  their 
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own,  but  as  stewards  of  the  gods :  ^  mortals,  then,  or  indeed, 
(this  doctrine  of  moderation  being  admitted,  in  that  case, 
and  consistently  with  it,)  do  not  hold  their  possessions  as 
their  own,  but  as  stewards  of  the  gods.'  Here,  again,  as  in 
the  preceding  examples,  zoi  is  uninfluenced  in  its  meaning 
by  ou.     (Cf.  Aristoph.  Equit.  235,  409,  698.) 

In  fiiyrotj  Hhen,*  'indeed,'  'however,'  rot  retains  the 
signification  which  it  had  when  not  conjoined  with  /siiv, 
and  flip  has  its  usual  force  of  giving  emphasis  to,  and  hence 
of  sometimes  setting  in  contrast,  the  word  to  which  it  is 
immediately  attached.  The  power  of  /livy  which  when 
rendered  into  English  is  equivalent  to  'indeed,'  is  often 
incapable  of  being  expressed  otherwise  than  by  the  em- 
phasis  given  to  the  term  to  which  it  belongs;  and  hence 
it  occurs  that  fiiuroe  is  so  commonly  to  be  translated  pre- 
cisely as  Toi  is  when  standing  alone.  The  two  significations 
of  fiiuToCf  namely,  that  of  'then,*  'indeed,'  and  that  of 
*  however,*  'yet  however,'  diflfer  only  in  this,  that,  in  the 
former,  zoi  points  or  refers  to,  recalls,  and  so  admits, 
assumes,  or  asserts,  the  preceding  proposition,  the  following 
statement  being  added  as  in  accordance  with  it,  or  as 
rationally  consistent  with  its  admission  or  assertion ;  while, 
in  the  latter,  the  reference  to  and  admission  of  the  preced- 
ing proposition  being  the  same,  the  added  statement  is  made 
notwithstanding  the  admission  or  assertion  of  what  goes 
before.  Some  examples  will  illustrate  what  has  been  here 
said. 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  6,  Nal  fid  Jia^  i(p7j  b  Kupo^y  [lifivrjfjuu  fdv' 
zoc  zauza  dxoutra^  aoo^  'y©8,  of  a  truth,  said  Cyrus,  I  remem- 
ber, then  (indeed),  that  I  heard  this  from  you.'  His  father 
asks  Cyrus  whether  he  remembers  certain  precepts  given 
him  before.  Cyrus,  referring  by  zoi  to  the  statement 
involved  in  his  father's  question,  and  so  admitting  it,  'that 
being  so,'  'admitting  the  fact  of  the  precepts  having  been 
given,'  connects  with  this  admission  the  declaration  that  he 
remembers  having  heard  them  from  his  father:  'I  remem- 
ber, indeed,  then,  having  heard  this  from  you.'    Here  it  is 
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plain  that  roi  performs  its  common  office,  being  equivalent 
to  '  then,'  Hhat  being  so/  ^  indeed,'  and  that  fjUv  is  attached 
to  and  gives  emphasis  to  fii/ja/ijfiai^  having  no  influence 
upon  Toi. 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  20,  Aurb^  (6  Kbpo^)  Trpwro^  i^ytcTo  raxio^^ 
xai  6  Koa^dfjTjz  fiiycoe  ifBtTtirOj  ^  Cyrus  himself  foremost 
rapidly  led  the  way,  and  Cyaxares,  on  his  part  (jiip)  then 
(roe),  followed  after.'  Here  roe  refers  to,  recalls,  and  alleges 
the  previously  stated  fact  of  Cyrus  leading  the  way,  and 
then  is  connected  with  this,  as  according  with  and  naturally 
attending  it,  the  statement  that  Cyaxares  on  his  part  fol- 
lowed after.  Consequently,  roi  performs  its  usual  part, 
while  fiiv  is  attached  to  the  term  KuaSdfnji:^  and  gives  to  it 
a  certain  emphasis,  whereby  Cyaxares  is  set  in  contrast 
with  Cyrus.  Cf.  Id.  ib.  §  22,  xai  6  Koa^dpTjt:  fiivrot  i^ehrszo, 
*and  Cyaxares,  on  his  part  (/lii^),  this  being  so  {rotj^  fol- 
lowed after.' 

Aristoph.  Av.  1651,  (^Hpa,)  iyai  v6i>oc ;  W  Xiytct: ;  {nu.)ab  [dv- 
rof  VTj  dioL,  I  &if  ye  ^ivij^  pjvatxd^ :  Era. '  I  illegitimate  ?  What 
do  you  say?'  Peisth.  *You  are,  indeed  (then),  born  as 
you  are  of  a  foreign  woman.'  Here,  again,  //ip  in  /aivTot  is 
immediately  attached  to  tnt,  ^you  indeed,'  *you,  on  your 
part,'  and  roi  is  equivalent  to  'then,'  *  indeed,'  recalling  and 
asserting  the  statement  involved  in  the  previous  question, 
while,  in  accordance  with  this  assertion,  is  added  the  decla- 
ration *you  are,  verily,  being  born  of  a  foreign  woman.' 
C£  Aristoph.  Equit.  167-8,  (^//.) .  .  .  {mpanj-fohc:)  .  .  .  ^J^Verc, 
foXdSec^^  ^v  7tpuTCLpei<p  Xcuxdau^.  \  (^AUdyr.)  iyd ;  (d^ji.)  av  fiiv- 
Toe.  Dem.  *Tou  will  put  commanders  in  chains,  watch 
them,  play  the  wanton  in  the  prytaneum.'  Sausage-seller. 
*I?'  Dem.  *  You,  I  say,'  *you,  indeed.'  Tol  does  not  refer 
to  aifj  to  which  fjtip  gives  emphasis,  but  to  the  preceding 
SBsertion  dijaec^^  x,  r.  X.j  the  sense  being,  '  you,  I  say,  will 
put  the  commanders  in  chains,'  &c. 

But  more  commonly  fiipToe  has  the  sense  of  '  however,' 
*yet  however,'  /liv  and  roi  having  each  really  the  same 
sense,  in  themselves  considered,  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, and  that  of  *  however'  arising  in  the  way  already 
explained. 
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E.g.  Plat.  Rep.  i.  p.  827,  a,  xoMj  flip  (Ap  pioi  xai  ij  ratif  ha- 
j^wptwp  Tzofjarij  i8<Kep  elucu,  ou  fiivroc  rjrrop  ifoivero  i:phc€iy  ijv  of 
dpqixtz  iiztimouy  *'  to  mc  the  procession  of  the  natives  seemed 
to  be  handsome :  not,  however,  less  becoming  appeared  to  be 
that  conducted  by  the  Thrakes.'  Mention  has  been  made  of 
a  handsome  procession  of  the  natives  at  the  Piraeus^  and  in 
the  member  of  the  sentence  introduced  by  fiiyvoe  an  ad* 
ditional  fact  is  affirmed,  that  the  procession  of  the  Thrakes 
appeared  to  the  speaker  not  less  handsome.  Here  (Mjiv  has 
its  usual  emphatic  sense,  and  being  attached  to  o&,  and  by 
consequence  to  ^rroi^  iipaiuero  Ttpinuv^  serves  to  put  these 
words  in  contrast,  *  the  procession  of  the  Thrakes,  on  its 
part,  appeared  not  less  handsome.'  Tot  refers  to  the  pre- 
ceding statement  of  the  procession  of  the  natives  being 
handsome,  and  by  recalling  admits  it;  so  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  '  that  being  so,'  *  admitting  or  affirming  that,'  and 
might  be  rendered  by  *then,'  *  indeed.'  The  sentence  so 
understood  would  mean,  ^  the  procession  of  the  natives  too 
appeared  to  me  to  be  handsome :  not  less  handsome,  then 
(indeed),  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  Thrakes.'  But,  in  £EUJty 
the  added  assertion,  that  the  procession  of  the  Thrakes  was 
not  less  handsome,  while  it  is  made  with  the  admission  of 
the  preceding  representation,  as  shown  by  Tot,  is  at  the 
same  time  obviously  in  some  measure  at  variance  with  it| 
and  to  be  regarded  as  true  notwithstanding  such  admia- 
sion.  So  that  from  the  natural  relation  of  the  added  to  the 
preceding  and  admitted  statement  arises  the  sense  of  '  how* 
ever,'  *  yet,*  the  Latin  tomen,  by  which  fxivcoe  may  be  ren- 
dered. Then  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  will  be,  *  to  me 
the  procession  of  the  natives  also  seemed  to  be  handsome: 
not  less  handsome,  however,  appeared  to  be  that  conducted 
by  the  Thrakes.' 

Plat.  Gorg.  i.  p.  447,  a,  toutwv  piyrot .  .  .  axreo^  XcupBip&v  38$^ 
iu  dyop^  dvacpcdxTOQ  fjfia^  dioxpliptUj  *  of  this,  however,  Chsere- 
phon  here  is  the  cause,  in  that  he  compelled  me  to  tarry  in 
the  market-place.'  Callicles  had  mentioned  that  Socrates 
was  come  too  late  for  a  beautiful  display  made  by  Gorgias, 
and  Socrates,  admitting  his  statement,  adds  as  a  reason  for 
his  being  too  late,  that  it  was  caused  by  Chierephon  com* 
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pelling  him  to  tarry  in  the  market-place.  Here  zoc  refers  to 
and  admits  as  true  what  was  alleged ;  but  there  is  added,  by 
way  of  explanation,  a  fact  that  is  affirmed  to  be  true,  not 
simply  in  accordance  with  the  admission,  but  notwithstand- 
ing it.  So  that  Toi  may  properly  be  rendered  by  *  however,' 
^yet  notwithstanding.'  Miu  is  attached  to  Toi^rwiJ  with  its 
usnal  emphatic  sense.  Cf.  Eurip.  Med.  790,  iuroD^a  liiuzot 
zMf  dataiXdaata  ic^v,  *here,  however,  I  leave  this  argu- 
ment.'   Id.  Hecub.  761. 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  23,  ivzaSJ^a  fdwot  deiaayct^  fdj  xai  ividpa 
r«c  fiBif^atv  ImeiTjy  iniir^ovj  '  thereupon,  however,  fearing  lest 
some  greater  ambush  might  lie  in  the  way,  they  halted.' 
Here  fduzot  is  equivalent  to  ^  however,'  obtaining  this  sense 
in  the  way  above  explained.  Mh  is  attached  to  ivzdSjda 
with  its  usual  sense,  and  rot  refers  to  and  admits  as  true  the 
preceding  fietct  of  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
the  added  statement  being,  in  some  sort,  contrary  to  such 
admission,  and  made  notwithstanding  it.  See  Id.  ib.  i.  4,  26, 
L  6,  8,  and  §§  24,  25,  ii.  2,  5.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  463,  b.  Id. 
Gorg.  p.  458,  b,  lao}^  fiiyroc  j^pr^i^  iyiH>€iu  xai  rb  rwv  Ttapdpzwp^ 
zdXoi  ydp  roe  irph  xai  bfxa^  ik&tlVy  iym  rdt^  Ttapoom  noXid  i;rc- 
Ik^dpc^Vy  *  may-be,  however,  we  should  consider  the  wishes 
of  those  present.  For,  some  while  since,  indeed  (then),  be- 
fore, in  fact,  you  came,  I  gave  many  explanations  to  those 

who  were  present.* 

Kairae. 

In  the  compound  xaiToe^  also,  the  particle  roi  retains  its 
proper  signification,  namely,  that  of  'then,'  '  indeed,*  show- 
ing that  a  previous  fact  is  admitted  or  affirmed,  the  state- 
ment introduced  being  consequent  upon  and  in  conformity 
with  this  admission  or  affirmation;  or  that  of  'although,' 
*yet,'  the  admission  or  affirmation  being  the  same,  but  what 
is  added  in  the  proposition  introduced  by  Toi  being  true,  not 
as  consequent  upon  and  in  accordance  with  that  which  goes 
before,  but  notwithstanding  it.  Kal  in  this  compound  has 
its  proper  meaning  of  addition,  and  has  no  influence  upon 
that  of  ToL 

E.g.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  452,  b,  xairot  in  toutjj  rj  dovdpu  dookov 
fikp  efac  Tdp  iarpdifj  x.r.^,  *and   moreover,  then  (indeed). 
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with  this  faculty  of  persaasion  {zip  mt&uv)  you  will  have  the 
physician  as  your  slave/  &c.  Gorgias  had  declared  the  art 
of  persuasion  to  he  the  greatest  good,  namely,  one  by  which 
a  man  is  able  to  persuade  by  arguments  the  dicastse  in  the 
halls  of  justice,  &c.,  and  then  adds,  that  by  this  faculty  onei 
furthermore,  has  the  physician  as  his  slave,  and  so  of  the 
teacher.  Kai^  'and,'  *  moreover,'  shows  that  there  is  intro- 
duced something  additional  or  superadded,  and  rot  that  the 
additional  statement  is  made  upon  the  admission  of  what 
precedes,  and  in  accordance  with  it.  Cf.  Id.  ib.  p.  486,  a, 
482,  B. 

Eurip.  Med.  184,  seqq.,  Spdaw  Tdd*'  drop  (p6^o^  el  TtEtam  \ 
dioTToeuca/  i/idu.  \  fxoj^&ou  dk  X^P^^  Tiji^8*  iTztdmato.  \  xairoc  roxdioc 
dipYfia  Xtaivr^^  \  d^zoroDpoorcu  dpcDtrh,  Zzav  rt^  \  pu^ov  Ttpofipwp 
TriXa^  dppad^j  *  I  will  do  so ;  (namely,  bring  forth  my  mistress 
Medea  from  the  house,  as  the  chorus  has  urged  me  to  do ;) 
but  I  fear  if  I  shall  induce  her  to  come  forth ;  yet  I  will  be- 
stow upon  you  the  favor  of  this  effort;  and,  indeed,  ehe 
casts  at  her  servants,  when  any  one  comes  near  her  and 
utters  a  word,  the  fierce  glances  of  a  lioness  that  has 
whelps.'  The  attendant  of  the  children  of  Medea,  after 
promising  to  bring  forth  their  mother  from  the  house  at  the 
instance  of  the  chorus,  and  expressing  the  fear  that  he  may 
not  succeed,  points  to  and  affirms  this  fear  by  roi^  and 
at  the  same  time  adds,  as  in  conformity  with  the  fear  ex- 
pressed, that  she  gives  signs  of  the  most  angry  mood.  It 
is  plain  that,  in  this  example  also,  toI  has  the  sense  of '  then' 
or  '  indeed,'  and  that  xai  has  its  common  sense  of  '  and.' 

Aristoph.  Nub.  1071,  seqq.,  axi<pcu  ydp,  <h  pztpdjuov^  iv  x^ 
a(0(ppov€lv  Sjzavca  \  ii^tazcv^  i^8oi^<ov  &'  Zawp  pi)ltt^  dstoartpe^a^aiy 
I  naidiov^yvvcuxwVyXOTzd^wVj  6(po}v^iT6T(oVyXCfYhap(ov,  \  xcuzoeu 
aot  !^rjv  d^cov  zouriov  idu  arepTjdjj^y  *  consider,  young  man, 
all  the  blessings  there  are  in  being  wise,  and  how  many 
pleasures  you  are  going  to  be  deprived  of,  children,  wives, 
the  xStto^o^j  meat,  drink,  xcfyhapb^.  And  what,  then,  is  it 
worth  your  while  to  live,  if  you  be  deprived  of  these  things?* 
After  a  recital  of  the  things  that  will  be  lost  with  the  depri- 
vation of  the  blessings  of  wisdom,  there  is  the  addition  of 
the  assertion,  implied  in  the  question,  that  without  these 
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things  life  is  of  no  worth,  this  assertion  being  introduced  as 
consequent  upon  the  admission  of  what  goes  before,  and  in 
conformity  with  it.  The  addition  is  marked  by  xaiy  and  the 
introduction  of  a  proposition  as  following  upon  the  admis- 
sion or  allegation  of  what  goes  before  is  indicated  by  rot ; 
so  that  xaiTot  is  equivalent  to  ^  and  then/  or  ^  and  indeed/ 
each  member  of  the  compound,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  re- 
taining separately  its  proper  signification. 

Aristoph.  Nub.  1079,  seqq.,  fiotj^d^:  yap  ^v  n5;rjc  Aloic,  '^i^ 
iynpttc  7rp6^  mn6v^  \  <i<  obdhv  ^SIjctjxo^'  elt^  e/c  ^dv  JP  hzai^tvtf- 
a»v,  I  xdxttva^  6k  ^ttwv  ipand^  itrct  xai  juvcuxwv  \  xahoe  ab 
dmjrd^  Snf  i?€o5  nw^  fiuf^ov  dv  dvpoto;  *  for  if  you  chance  to  be 
caught  in  adultery,  you  will  say,  in  answer,  that  you  have 
done  no  wrong ;  and  then  lay  it  to  the  account  of  Jove,  say- 
ing that  he  also  is  too  weak  for  love  and  women ;  and,  then 
(admitting  that,  that  being  so,  Tol)y  how  could  you,  mortal  as 
you  are,  have  more  power  than  he  V  Both  xai  and  roc  have 
here,  very  obviously,  the  meaning  hitherto  attributed  to 
them.  Tot  refers  to  and  recalls  the  statement  just  made,  that 
Jupiter  was  too  weak  for  love  and  women,  and  then  is 
added,  as  consequent  upon  such  admission,  and  in  that  case 
true,  the  proposition,  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  a  question, 
that  a  mortal  could  not  have  more  power  against  such 
seducers  than  he,  xaL  being  the  sign  of  this  addition. 

Bnt,  in  a  majority  of  the  examples  in  which  xairoc  occurs, 
it  has  the  sense  of  *and  yet,'  *  although,'  the  difference  be- 
tween this  meaning  and  that  which  xairoe  has  above  been 
Been  to  have,  being  due,  not  to  any  thing  in  xairoe  itself,  but 
to  the  different  relation  held  by  the  added  statement  to  that 
which  precedes,  and  which  roi  points  to  and  admits.   Kairoe 
has  the  force  of  *  and  yet,  ^  although,'  where  the  proposition 
added  is  not  simply  adduced  as  true  upon  the  admission  of 
what  goes  before,  but  as  affirmed  notwithstanding  this  ad- 
mission.   And,  to  give  this  sense,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
ahould  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  added  proposition 
apparently  at  least  opposed  to  what  precedes.    It  was  seen 
above  that  /jiiycoe  obtains  the  sense  of  *  however'  in  the 
same  way,  and  that  roi  itself  sometimes  has  the  same  varia- 
tion of  meaning  from  the  like  cause. 
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E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  550,  seqq.,  <h  ttou^  yiifoco  irarpiK  ^broyiiaTEpoCy  \ 
ri  d'  diDC  ifiOcfKy  xai  yivoe'  8v  ou  xaxo^.  \  xairoe  at  xai  wp  roSri 
yt  (^Tjiotjp  lj[afj  I  5d^  o^vex*  oi8ki^  twu8*  ineuadihBt  xaxwPy  *  O  my 
SOD,  may  you  be  more  fortunate  than  your  father,  but  in 
other  respects  like  him,  and  (then)  you  will  be  noble; 
although  (and  yet)  even  now  I  have  to  envy  you  this,  that 
you  are  not  aware  at  all  of  these  misfortunes.'  Here,  as  in 
former  examples,  xai  marks  that  a  fact  is  added,  his  having 
occasion,  even  then,  to  envy  his  child ;  and  roc  introduces 
this  fact  with  a  previous  admission  of  what  goes  before, 
namely,  the  substance  of  his  prayer  that  he  may  be  more 
fortunate  than  his  father.  Thus  far  the  sense  of  rol  is  that 
of  *  then,'  *  admitting  this,'  *  this  being  so.'  But  the  added 
declaration,  that  even  now,  child  as  he  is,  the  subject  of 
prayer  for  his  future  well-being,  and  the  son  of  an  unfortu- 
nate father,  he  is  to  be  envied  on  any  account,  is  seemingly 
inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  things  referred  to  by  roi. 
Hence,  what  goes  before  and  is  admitted  has  a  qualification 
or  limitation  in  the  contrariety  of  the  added  fiEwt,  which  is 
stated  as  true  notwithstanding  the  admission.  This  rela- 
tion being  expressed  in  English  by  *  although,'  *  and  yet,* 
xairoe  is  rendered  by  these  terms. 

Aristoph.  Acharn.  369-70,  Xi^io  8*  Imhp  Aaxedat/iovitov  d  fnoe 
8oxe7'  I  xaizot  dedoaa  izoUd^ '  I  will  say  on  behalf  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians what  I  think ;  although  (and  yet)  I  am  greatly 
afraid  to  do  so.'  Here  xairocj  having  in  itself  the  same 
sense  as  where  it  is  rendered  by  *  and  then,'  *  and  indeed,' 
*and  this  being  so,*  obtains  the  meaning  of  *and  yet,' 
*  although,'  *  notwithstanding,'  from  the  fisict  that  the  state- 
ment added,  that  the  person  speaking  is  greatly  afiraid  to 
say  what  he  thinks,  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the 
previous  assurance,  repeated  by  roe,  that  he  is  going  to  say 
what  he  thinks  fit  Cf.  Id.  ib.  465-6,  (4«f.)  djripj^o/juuj  xairot 
rl  dpdaw ; 

Eurip.  Orest  75,  aeqc^.j  npoinp&iYfjuitTep  yip  ou  fuaivofjuu  ai&eyj 

I  ic  (Po7^ou  duafipouiTa  ttju  &/jtapTcau.  \  xairoe  arivo)  ye  rdv  KAJ' 

rcupvij(rrpa<:  fxopovy  *  for  I  am  not  polluted  by  speaking  to  you, 

since  I  lay  your  sin  to  the  account  of  Phcebus.    And  yet  I 

<do  lament  the  fate  of  Clytemnestra.'     The  sorrow  ex- 
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pressed  for  the  fate  of  Clytemnestra  by  her  sister  Helen  is 
seemingly  inconsistent  with  her  acquitting  of  sin  Orestes, 
who  had  murdered  her,  which  roi  in  xairog  refers  to  and 
repeats.  Consequently,  the  declaration  of  acquittal  is  made 
with  the  addition  of  an  apparently  opposing  affirmation ;  or, 
the  added  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  murdered  person  is 
affirmed  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the  innocence 
of  the  murderer.  And  thus  xairae,  here  again,  instead  of 
the  sense  of  ^  and  then,'  ^  and  indeed,'  has  that  of  ^  and  yet,' 

*  although,'  *  notwithstanding.' 

Eurip.  Alcest  288,  seqq.,  .  •  .  oiff  ifetadfojVy  \  ^^^  lioixra 
i&p\  iv  oZc  iTefmSfjajp,  |  xairoe  a*  d  fvaac  J^  rexouaa  itpoidoaau^ 
^  but  I  did  not  spare  myself,  when  I  had  the  blessings  of 
youth.  And  yet  your  father  and  your  mother  abandoned 
you.'  The  same  thing  is  seen  here,  xaizot  obtaining  the 
flense  of  ^although,'  ^and  yet,'  from  the  apparent  incon- 
gruity, in  the  view  of  Alcestis,  of  her  self-devotion,  to 
which  roi  refers,  and  the  abandonment  of  Admetus  by  his 
fiither  and  mother.  She  affirms  the  fact  of  her  own  self- 
devotion  under  circumstances  that  made  life  dear  to  her, 
and  in  the  face  of,  or  notwithstanding,  the  fact  that  his 
&ther  and  mother  abandoned  Admetus  under  circum- 
stances that  should  have  made  life  less  dear  to  them. 

Isocr.  Panath.  c.  17,  zex/jojpcov  3k  /iSyttnop*  dfeXd/juepoi  yap 
^oxzdmpovioiK  TTjv  i^YSfioptap  ol  trupupduueutrca/re^j  rdi^  T^peripot^ 
napidocaif. .  Kaizoi  nVac  dv  r^c  xpnd^  Ixauwripou^  Ttoc^iratco  raHv 
n^rc  Trpaj^&iyriop  ^  Tob^  iv  axjTdiz  toi^  xiuduuoc^  Ttapayepopii^otj^ ; 
^although  (and  yet),  whom  would  one  consider  more  capa- 
ble judges  of  what  was  then  done  than  those  who  witnessed 
the  peril?'  Kairoiy  in  this  example,  recalls  the  preceding 
statement  of  the  transfer  of  the  hegemony  to  the  Athenians, 
asserts  it  to  be  true  under  circumstances  seemingly  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  it,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  ^and  yet,' 

*  although,'  *  notwithstanding.'  Cf.  Isocr.  Panegyr.  c.  19. 
After  saying  that  the  Spartans  had  the  conduct  of  affairs 
for  scarcely  ten  years,  while  the  Athenians  retained  their 
dominion  sixty-five  years  uninterruptedly,  the  orator  adds, 
xairoe  ndi/re^  uroure  roc  ^ri^e^c  6^'  izipot^  yq^pii^oL^  Sre  nkeitrrou 
j[p6i/ou  TOUTOt^  napapipoociv^  (np'  c2v  du  iXdiiaza  xaxd  Trda^ouacu 
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Tuj^dvoHTtv,  *althongh  (and  yet)  all  know  that  the  states 
which  were  subject  to  tie  one  and  to  the  other,  adhere  the 
longest  time  to  the  party  nnder  whom  they  chance  to  suf- 
fer the  least  evils/  Kairoe  recalls  and  asserts  the  previous 
statement  of  the  greatly  longer  duration  of  the  Athenian 
power,  with  the  addition  of  a  fact  that  stood  in  opposition 
to  such  longer  duration;  and  is  thus  equivalent  to  ^  and  yet,' 

*  although,'  *  notwithstanding.'  Cf.  Plat  Gorg.  p.  512, 
B  and  c. 

'Hroiy  compounded  of  ^,  *  or,'  and  rol^  *  then,'  *  indeed,'  has 
preserved  distinctly  the  meaning  of  both  elements  of  the 
compound.  Thus,  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  460,  a,  idimtp  prjzopexbv  a& 
Tiva  noojffjj^j  dpdyxT]  abrbv  tldivcu  ra  dixcua  xal  rd  dSexa  ^roe  i:p6^ 
rtpdif  ye  t^  itntpov  fjLa&6vra  napi  aox)^  *  if  you  make  a  person  a 
rhetorician,  he  must  needs  know  right  and  wrong,  having 
then  (in  that  case,  roi)^  learned  this  from  you,  either  before 
or  afterwards.'  ^H^  *  or,'  in  ^ro^,  being  followed,  as  it  here 
occurs,  by  another  ^,  is  translated  by  *  either;'  and  rcrf 
points  to,  and  thus  recalls,  and  admits  or  affirms,  the  state- 
ment in  the  preceding  sentence,  being  equivalent  to  *in 
that  case,'  ^  that  being  so ;'  and,  having  regard  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  proposition  that  follows  as  true  upon  the 
admission  or  allegation  of  what  goes  before,  to  *then,' 

*  indeed.'  In  this  example,  the  proposition  that  goes  before 
is,  that '  if  you  make  a  person  a  rhetorician  he  must  needs 
know  right  and  wrong ;'  the  statement  introduced  by  roc  is, 
that '  he  must  have  learned  it  from  you  either  before  or 
afterwards.'  To/,  pointing  to  and  admitting  the  former, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  in  the  latter  as  following 
upon  this  admission,  corresponds  to  the  English  *then,'  *  in- 
deed.* Cf.  Id.  ib.  p.  474,  d,  dov  npanov  rd  awpjoxa  ri  xaXA 
ooj[c  fjTOi  xard  ttjv  y^pttau  Xiyut:  xakd  elpoty  npb^  8  dp  ixounop  fjpn/j^ 
(nptop  jjy  Tupd^  roDro,  ij  xazd  i^doi/^p  riva ;  *  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  bodies  (objects)  that  are  handsome,  do  you  not 
say,  then  (it  being  so  that  your  doctrine  is  true,  admitting 
that),  that  they  are  beautiful,  either  according  to  their  use- 
fulness for  the  thing  whereto  they  are  severally  adapted  for 
use,  or  according  to  some  pleasure  they  afford?'    Plat.  Rep. 
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p.  830,  B,  xai  aifrd^j  ^roe  Imb  r^c  ^o5  y^po)^  dur&eveia^j  ^  juu  umt- 
jctp  IjStj  ijjUTipw  ibv  zwi^  ixeij  fiaJiXdu  tc  xa&opqi  axnd. 

'Hzdp. 

^Hzipy  composed  of  ^,  roe,  and  dpj  differs  from  f(tot  only 
in  having  the  addition  of  dp  with  its  proper  meaning  of 
adaptedness  or  conformity  of  the  matter  which  it  intro- 
duces to  what  precedes,  answering  to  the  English  *  accord- 
ingly,' *so,'  *as  is  fitting.'  E.g.  Eurip.  Hippol.  1025,  seqq., 
viy  y  ipxtbif  cot  Zijua  xai  Tzidop  j^&ovb^  \  Sfipoju  riov  awi^  poJKod^ 
Sipoffdiu  YdfuoVj  I  fjojd'  dy  &ei^0Uy  /jo^d*  dp  lupoeap  Xa^uv'  \  ijzdp 
Holfjajv  dxXeij^j  dpwwpuKj  '  and  now  I  swear  to  yon  by  Zeus, 
and  by  the  soil  of  the  land,  that  I  never  touched  your 
spouse,  nor  would  have  even  wished,  nor  had  the  disposi- 
tion, to  do  it  Or  (else,  ^,)  then  (roe,  in  case  I  did,)  so  {dpj 
as  is  fitting,)  may  I  perish  inglorious,  without  a  name.' 

*^roe. 

^Hzoiy  sometimes  also  written  ^oe,  is  made  up  of  the 
affirmative  particle  ^,  ^surely,'  ^indeed,'  and  roe,  the  latter 
retaining  its  usual  meaning;  so  that  the  compound  is 
equivalent  in  English  to  *  surely  then,'  'surely  indeed ;'  that 
iSy  to  a  subjective  affirmation  of  the  proposition  introduced 
by  the  compound,  due  to  ^,  and  an  objective  (demonstrative) 
pointing  to,  and  admission  or  affirmation,  made  by  roe,  of 
an  antecedent  statement,  upon  the  admission  or  affirmation 
of  which  follows  what  is  brought  in  by  ^zoe.  'E.g.  H.  i.  68, 
^oe  6f  &c  ^inw)^  xaz*  dp'  i^ezOy  'he  then  (upon  that)  sat  down.' 
D.  ix.  697,  dXX'  ^zot  xeti^oi^  pip  idaop&p.  II.  i.  140,  dJU'  Jfot  piv 
TcSna  pzzaufpojjbpzad^a  xae  abzt^y  *  but,'  says  Agamemnon,  after 
he  has  made  certain  threats  against  Achilleus  of  what  he 
will  do,  *  surely  (^)  then  {zoi^  what  I  have  said  being  so),  we 
^11  speak  of  this  again.' 

In  the  compounds  in  which  zol  is  conjoined  with  another 
particle,  itself  occupying  the  first  place,  roe  retains  its  proper 
meaning  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  the  compounds  already 
examined.  Such  compounds  may  be  here  mentioned,  as 
they  afford  additional  instances  in  illustration  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  roe. 
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Tolwv. 

Toivuv  occurs  frequently  with  the  sense  of  *  then,*  *  accord- 
ingly then.'  Thus,  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  2,  ndaa^  roiwv  rmrcas: 
rbjz  Arfilajz  idoxoufizv  bpav  fioXkov  i^sXouirac  ntl^ttr&tu  ro7c  vo/mh 
cey  ^  Tohc  du&pioTzau^  ro7c  ipyputTt^  *  accordingly,  then,  we 
thought  that  we  saw  all  these  flocks  more  willing  to  obey 
their  shepherds  than  men  their  rulers/  The  writer,  having 
reference  to  the  diflSculty  of  governing  men,  has  stated  that 
he  considers  those  who  have  the  care  of  oxen  or  horses,  and 
shepherds  generally,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  rulers ;  and  then 
adds,  that  he  thinks  he  has  seen  that  flocks  are  more  obedient 
to  their  shepherds  than  men  to  their  rulers.  This  second 
statement,  introduced  by  roeVov,  is  made  upon  the  admission 
of  the  previous  proposition,  is  in  accordance  with  it,  and 
depends  upon  it,  rationally  at  least.  It  is  asserted  that 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  are  of  the  class  of  rulers ;  and, 
assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  affords  a  ground  for  the  additional 
and  accordant  statement,  that  the  writer  thinks  he  has  seen 
flocks  more  obedient  to  their  shepherds  than  men  to  their 
rulers.  This  relation  between  the  two  propositions  is 
expressed  by  rohouy  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  *  then,* 
*  accordingly  then.'  That  tocvuv  is  suited  to  denote  this  rela- 
tion may  be  seen  from  the  signification  of  its  elements, 
assuming  roe  to  have  the  sense  which  has  been  above 
attributed  to  it.  For  vol  points  to,  recalls,  and  admits  or 
reaflirms  the  preceding  proposition,  and  introduces  a  state- 
ment that  is  rationally  dependent  upon,  or,  at  least,  is  in 
conformity  with,  such  admission  or  aflSrmation,  being  equi- 
valent to  *then,'  *  accordingly  then.'  And  the  enclitic  vwv, 
the  same,  of  course,  with  the  adverb  of  time  v5v,  but  with  a 
peculiar  application,  just  as  quum,  'when,'  'since,'  is  a 
varied  application  of  quum^  'when,'  referring  to  time,  has 
its  ordinary  force,  although  not  always  capable  of  being 
separately  rendered  in  English.  It  answers  to  the  English 
enclitic  '  now,'  which  is  in  fact  the  same  word,  as  is  also  the 
Latin  nunc,  and  to  'then,'  'accordingly  then,'  and  is  a  sign 
by  which  a  speaker  or  writer,  before  passing  to  a  new  pro- 
position, or  in  concluding  a  narrative  or  statement,  gives 
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notice  that  what  is  now  stated  is  in  accordance  with  the 
&cts  recited,  and  a  conclusion  from  them.  Thus,  Herod,  vi. 
1,  ^Apiazarfdpnj^  fiiv  vov  Wwuhjv  dtKoan^c^y  odrw  reXeur^j  ^  Arista- 
goras  now,  after  having  caused  Ionia  to  revolt,  thus  came  to 
his  end.'  Herodotus,  having  narrated  the  events  belonging 
to  the  revolt  of  Ionia  caused  by  Aristagoras,  and  his  death, 
ends  the  story,  before  entering  upon  other  events,  by  the 
words  above  cited,  ^Aristagoras,  now  (then,  accordingly), 
thus  died,'  a  statement  which  is  in  accordance  with,  and 
a  conclusion  from,  all  that  went  before.  Herod,  vi.  22, 
MihjT(K  /Jtiv  wp  Mehjaicjv  ipijfjuovoj  ^  Miletus,  now  (then),  was 
emptied  of  Milesians.'  The  fact  here  stated  is  in  just  con- 
formity with  the  previously  narrated  occurrences,  and  a 
conclusion  from  them.  Cf.  Id.  vi.  84,  init  The  enclitic 
y&p  may  be  said,  then,  to  express  a  rational  conclusion  from 
previous  £EU)ts  or  statements,  including  the  idea  of  the  con- 
formity of  what  is  immediately  affirmed  with  what  goes 
before.  It  marks  a  bringing  up  to  the  present  moment  of 
the  speaker's  narration  the  sum  of  what  has  been  said,  by 
employing  an  expression  that  is  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  and,  as  it  were,  includes  them.  Allowing 
to  mJv,  in  its  connection  with  roc  in  roiwvfy  the  force  here 
assigned  to  it,  it  would  show  that  the  statement  which  it 
introduces  is  fairly  in  accordance  with  what  was  befone 
affirmed,  and  rationally  followiug  upon  it.  Thus,  in  the 
example  under  consideration,  this  particle,  taken  by  itself, 
would  show  that  the  observation  concerning  the  readier 
obedience  of  flocks  to  their  shepherds  than  of  men  to  their 
rulers,  was  in  just  accordance  with,  and  rationally  concluded 
firom,  the  previous  doctrine  that  shepherds  and  flocks  had 
the  same  relation  as  rulers  and  men.  The  discourse  being, 
at  this  point,  about  the  difficulty  of  governing  men,  the 
writer  proposes  to  illustrate  this  by  contrasting  the  obedi- 
ence of  flocks  with  the  want  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
men.  But  first  he  assumes  that  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
belong  to  the  category  of  rulers,  else  there  would  be  no 
analogy;  and  then  says  that,  accordingly,  in  conformity 
with  this  view,  and  following  upon  it,  he  sees  flocks  more 
obedient  to  their  shepherds  than  men  to  their  rulers.     Toiwv^ 
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taken  together,  would  therefore  show  that  the  previous 
statement  is  assumed  to  be  true,  and  that  the  proposition 
introduced  by  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  assumption,  and 
a  rational  conclusion  from  it  This  relation  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  ^accordingly  then/  which  is  the 
meaning  of  tocwpj  although  it  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently 
expressed,  perhaps,  by  *then,'  or  'therefore.' 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  2,  xai  rdi^  xa/mcic^  roipuPy  ro?c  ytpH^fdiHUQ 
i^  (WTwVj  ioMTe  Toh^  POfiia^  j[p^iT&ae  outw^  Rttw^  ip  airoc  ^ouXmvtat^ 
^  accordingly,  then,  they  suffer  their  shepherds  to  use  the 
profits  also  that  arise  from  them  in  whatever  way  they 
choose.'  The  writer,  having  alleged  the  willing  subjection 
of  herds  and  flocks  to  their  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  adds, 
pointing  to  and  assuming  this  to  be  true  (tcm),  that  accord- 
ingly then  (ro/pov),  they  suffer  their  keepers  to  use  the  profits 
that  arise  from  them  in  whatever  way  they  choose. 

Id.  ib.,  ^Ezt  Toipup  oudefiiap  nwirore  djfiXTjp  ^(T&d/ie&a  munaaaof 
im  rdp  po/jlsoj  *  accordingly,  then,  we  have  never  yet  at  any 
time  seen  a  flock  in  rebellion  against  its  shepherd.'  Here, 
again,  the  previous  statement  of  the  willing  subjection  of 
flocks  to  their  shepherds,  and  of  their  consequently  allowing 
them  to  use  the  profits  arising  from  them  as  they  choose, 
is  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then  is  added,  as  consequent 
upon  this  admission,  and  in  accordance  with  it,  the  fitct  that 
flocks  are  never  seen  in  rebellion  against  their  shepherds. 
Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1, 5,  i.  3, 16,  i.  6,  35,  v.  3, 28 ;  Isocr.  Nicocles, 
p.  34,  Id.  Paneg.  p.  77,  ed.  Tauchn. 

Tdpa  ss  (roc  +  dpa). 

Tdpa  is  made  up  of  rot  and  dpoj  its  component  elements 
retaining  each  its  proper  sense,  and  the  whole  being  like  the 
English  ^  so  then. '  Tot  refers  to,  and  admits  or  assumes  a  fore- 
going statement,  upon  which  follows  another  in  accordance 
with  and  consequent  upon  it,  being  equivalent  to  the  English 

*  then,'  *  accordingly  then.'  ''Apa  marks  that  which  it  intro* 
duces  as  fitted  or  adapted  to  what  goes  before,  in  exact  con- 
formity with  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  *  as  is  fitting,'  'just  so,* 

*  accordingly.'  E.g.  Aristoph.  Av.  1446,  loYocai  Tdpa  xai  ;rrc- 
potjPTo: ;  *  So,  then,  are  they,  in  fiact,  winged  with  words  V 
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Here  vol  refers  to  the  promise  that  Peisthetserus  had  made  to 
excite  (lend  wings  to)  Sykophantes  with  words,  and  to  his 
allegation  that  the  young  men  in  the  lounging-places,  as 
{he  barber-shops,  are  excited  by  words,  and  admits  what 
goes  before.  ^Apa  shows  that  the  question  asked  is  in  just 
accordance  with  this  admission. 

Aristoph.  Ran.  252,  de^i^d  rdpa  TteitTdfietr&a,  ^  we  shall  then 
accordingly  suffer  terribly.'  Tot  here  refers  to  the  im- 
mediately preceding  recital,  and  by  pointing  to  it  recalls 
and  admits  it,  and  introduces  a  statement  that  is  conse- 
quent upon  this;  dpa  shows  that  this  added  statement  is 
in  just  accordance  with  what  goes  before.  Some  prefer 
to  write  ripa  in  this  place. 

Tdpj  which  occurs  H.  i.  8,  r/c  Tdp  trfwe  ^ewu  Ipedt  ^upirjxe 

pdXB4T&aij  may  belong  here ;  but  some  prefer  to  write  t^  dp 

for  ri  and  dp. 

Tot^dp. 

Toq^dpj  *  accordingly  then,'  retains  the  proper  sense  of  its 
elements  Toi  and  ydpj  this  latter,  however,  presenting  rather 
the  simpler  notion  of  just  accordance  or  conformity  belong- 
ing to  dpUy  ^just  so,'  ^as  is  fitting,'  than  that  of  ground  or 
reason,  *for,'  which  ydp  usually  has.  E.g.  II.  i.  74,  seqq., 
i  ^AjpXeijy  xiXeou  /iSj  Ail  (pih^  fiodi^aatj&ai  \  fjTji^ci^  ^Anoilanfo^ 
butnj^eXirao  dpoxvo^'  \  Tocfdp  iywv  ipiwy  *  you  bid  me  speak 
of  the  wrath  of  Apollo.  Accordingly  then  I  will  speak.'  Toi 
here  refers  to  and  assumes  the  previous  command  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  introduces  as  a  sequence  the  compliance  of 
Nestor;  Ydp  shows  that  the  act  of  compliance  follows  in 
accordance  with  the  antecedent  order,  and,  allowing  for 
the  force  of  yi  in  ydp^  with  the  assent  of  the  speaker.  Od.  i. 
174-9,  xai  /IOC  tout'  dyoptuaov  iTTJTUfiou,  S<pp*  ei  eidw.  |  .  .  .  toc- 
jip  ijio  Tot  [aoi)  Toma  fiaX  dTpexiw^  dyopeuaw.  Telemachus 
makes  inquiries  of  Mentes  (Athene)  how  he  came,  and 
about  other  points  suggested  by  the  circumstances,  and 
Mentes  answers,  *  accordingly  then  I  will  tell  you  of  these 
things  very  accurately.'  Add  Od.  i.  214,  and  II.  x.  413, 
Totxap  iyw  Toc  {aoi)  TWJTa  (lOiX  dTpexiw^  xuToXi^Wy  the  latter 
referred  to  in  Crusius'  Lex.  Hom. 
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Toq'dpToe. 

Toq^pTot  has  the  sense  of  ^accordingly  then,  indeed,' 
*  therefore  then,  indeed;'  e.g.  Aristoph.  Ach.  641-8  (cited 
by  Hartung  ii.  p.  864),  rcujTa  Troajaac  noXiwu  diyac&wu  cSreoQ 
bfjuv  yejii^TjzcUj  \  xal  roh^  dij/ioo^  iv  rcuc  ndXtatv  dei^aCj  &c  9ij/Hm' 
pccrouuTcu.  I  Tocfdfycot  vi>v  ix  zwv  ndXewp  rdv  <p6pop  b/up  dstdyou' 
Tec  I  ^ouaiy  *  by  so  doing  he  has  been  the  cause  to  you  of 
many  blessings,  and  by  showing  how  the  commonalties  in 
the  states  are  governed  by  the  demos.  Accordingly  then, 
indeed,  they  will  now  come  and  bring  the  tribute  to  you.* 
The  former  part  of  the  compound  roq^dp  has  precisely  the 
same  force  as  in  the  preceding  examples ;  and  roc  at  the 
end  seems  to  be  added  by  way  of  repeating  merely  what  is 
expressed  by  roq-dp :  so  that  the  whole  word  is  equivalent 
to  *  accordingly  then — then,  or  indeed,'  that  is,  vol  super- 
added is  to  Tocfdp  what  rocfdp  is  to  the  preceding  sentence. 
Otherwise,  the  second  rot  may  be  considered  as  lending  an 
additional  emphasis  to  the  admission  or  affirmation  already 
made  by  the  first  roiy  just  as  the  second  quis  in  quisquiSj  the 
second  quam  in  quamquam^  the  second  ut  in  utut  Thus  re- 
garded, it  would  be  very  suitably  rendered  by  indeed.* 
Herod,  iii.  3,  zotjdpTot^  cJ  pr^repy  ineav  iyw  yiifwpat  duijpj  Ai-ftnC" 
TOO  rd  pki^  dua)  xdro)  di^tro}.  Cassandane  has  complained  that, 
though  she  has  borne  to  him  such  beautiful  children,  she 
is  neglected  by  her  husband  Cyrus,  who  honors  his  Egyp- 
tian wife  instead ;  and,  upon  hearing  this  complaint,  Cam- 
byses  says,  *  therefore  then,'  or  *  for  this  reason  then,  when* 
ever  I  become  a  man,  I  will  turn  Egypt  upside  down.'  The 
sense  of  rocfdproe  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  except  that  while  zoi  admits  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, and  introduces  what  is  consequent  upon  it,  ydp  con- 
tains rather  its  usual  sense  of  *for;'  so  that,  in  conjunction 
with  ror,  it  may  be  properly  rendered  by  *  therefore  then.* 
Plat.  Gorg.  p.  494,  d,  &k  dzono^  e?,  cJ  Hdxpaze^,  xai  drejp/c^ 
di^pc/ffopo^,  ScDX,  rocfdpzoty  cS  Kakkixht^^  IIwlov  phv  xai  Fop- 
yiau  xai  i^inhj^a  xai  alirfpvtaQm  inocTjaa,  ah  Si  oif  pij  ixTzioY^ 
odds  prj  aia^oi^dfj^^  *How  unreasonable  you  are,  Socrates, 
and  an  outright  demagogue !     Socr.  Accordingly  then,  Cal- 
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lidee,  I  confounded  Polns  and  Gorgias,  and  made  them 

Mhamed;    but   you  will   not   be  confounded,  nor    even 

ashamed.' 

Toqapoov. 

Tocfopdjy  may  be  rendered  by  *  wherefore,'  or  by  *  accord- 
ingly then,'  or  *  therefore:'  e.g.  Xen.  Memor.  iii.  5,  11-12, 
A  V^  xai  Xtfowat  izoib  duptpcecp  twp  xad^  iaoroh^  dn/^pwTtoiv, 
•  •  •  rocfopc^y  noXX&v  fdv  /itrapcurTdurecjv  ip  ^EXiddc  ytfomcwVy 
MfUiuav  iu  Tjf  kmrv&Py  *  accordingly  therefore,'  or  *  where- 
fore then,  though  there  were  many  changes  of  abode  in 
Hellas,  they  remained  in  their  own  country.'  Here  Toi  and 
jdp  have  each  the  same  sense  as  in  Toqdp^  above  considered, 
and  might  properly  be  rendered  by  *  accordingly  then ;'  and 
oSv  shows  more  ^stinctly  that  the  proposition  introduced 
by  Toefcpwv  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rational  conclusion  from 
idiat  precedes.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  18,  AXXA  /jti]v  ef  r/c  T^  « 
a6r^  itpoaraSdwe  xaXioQ  [m7jptnj<TSfev^  obdevl  Trdmare  d^dpetnov 
Jbat  rrjv  npadofiiap,  Toq^apotjv  xpdrKnoi  drj  ImYjpizcu  Trayrb^ 
Ipfou  Kup(p  iiij[97j<Tap  YipetT&oij  *and,  indeed,  if  any  one 
served  him  well,  when  he  gave  a  commission  to  do  any 
tlung,  he  never  allowed  any  man's  zeal  in  his  service  to  go 
unrequited.  Accordingly  then,  for  this  reason,  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  had  the  best  agents  in  every  work.' 

IT.— or  THE   ACCUSATIYE  CASE. 

1.  a.  The  accusative  case  is  frequently  employed  in  Homer, 
much  more  rarely  in  the  later  poets,  and  seldom  in  prose, 
to  mark  the  object  reached  by  motion,  and,  accordingly, 
attends  verbs  having  this  for  their  substantive  idea.  E.g. 
Horn.  Od.  iii.  162,  ol  pkv  daroarpiipavcE^  ifiau  viae  d/i(pee)J(TiTa^j 
•they  went  to  the  ships;'  D.  i.  317,  *wV<n;  S*  ohpavbif  hevj 
*the  odor  went  to  heaven ;'  Soph.CEd.Tyr.  35,  d(TTD  Kadptuov 
poXioPy  *  having  come  to  the  city  of  Cadmus;'  ^sch.  Prom. 
T08,  Y^p  Tupb  yiyc  iXaipopacy  *  I  am  driven  from  land  to  land ;' 
Eur.  Med.  7,  Migdaa  nupyoot:  /^c  inhua'  ^IwXxiau:^  *  Medea  sailed 
to  the  towers  of  the  land  of  lolcos;'  Herod,  ix.  26,  jj/zioc 
bofitTOiy  *  it  reaches  to  us.'     (See  KUhner  §  645.) 

Although  the  above  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  accu- 
sative case,  when  thus  used,  may  be  accepted  as  practically 
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convenient,  and  in  a  general  way  true,  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  be  strictly  accurate ;  whether  this  accusa- 
tive be  simply  the  object  reached  by  motion,  or  may  not 
here  also,  as  in  so  many  other  examples  in  which  it  occurs 
after  actions  and  motions,  especially  where  prepositions 
intervene,  be  more  properly  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  motion  reaches,  or  the  sign  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  to  be  limited.  Thus,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  phrase  djmi)  Kadfi&lov  /jfpkwp  means  *  having 
come  to  the  city  of  the  Cadmeians,*  or  *  having  come  .  .  . 
as  far  as  the  city  of  the  Cadmeians,'  or,  lastly,  *  having  come 
...  as  regards  the  city  of  the  Cadmeians.'  The  first-named 
view,  that  the  accusative  denotes  the  object  reached  by  mo- 
tion, has  the  advantage,  for  practice  at  least,  of  being  more 
simple ;  and,  admitting  it,  the  idea  of  the  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  motion  reaches,  and  that  of  the  object  to 
which  the  motion  is  to  be  limited,  so  immediately  spring 
from  it,  or  are  so  obviously  equivalent  to  it,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  set  it  aside.  For,  supposing  the  accusative  to  mark 
the  object  reached  by  motion,  it  follows  of  course  that  it 
will  give  the  measure  of  the  motion ;  and  the  denoting  the 
object  to  which  the  motion  is  to  be  limited  is  but  another 
way  of  measuring  its  extent.  Yet,  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  prevalent  sense  of  the  accusative  case  is  to  mark 
the  limit  up  to  which  an  action  or  state  is  to  be  taken  as 
reaching,  it  may  seem  not  unreasonable  to  assign  to  it  this 
force  in  those  instances  also  in  which  it  seems  to  express 
directly  the  object  reached.  On  this  supposition,  the  office 
of  the  accusative,  when  an  action  or  motion  is  named,  will 
be  to  connect  an  object  with  the  action  or  motion  by  mark- 
ing it  as  that  with  regard  to  which  it  is  affirmed ;  so  that 
the  action  or  motion  shall  be  understood  as  limited  to  this 
one  among  all  possible  objects. 

In  prose,  and  commonly  in  poetry  also,  the  accusative 
which  occurs  with  verbs  of  motion  is  attended  by  preposi- 
tions, which  mark  the  relative  direction  of  the  motion,  as 
by  e/c,  i^iy  napdy  Ttpd^y  xardy  &c.  And  then  the  accusative  ia 
plainly  used  in  the  sense  of  *  as  to,'  *  as  regards,'  that  is, 
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points  out  the  object  to  which  the  motion  into,  upon,  &c.  is 
to  be  limited. 

6.  The  accnsative  is  employed  with  verbs  expressing  ac- 
tion, that  is,  with  what  are  called  transitive  verbs,  such  as 
vreeW,  *  I  kill,'  nouofj  *  I  strike,'  to  mark  the  direct  object,  or 
tiiat  actually  reached  or  immediately  affected  by  the  action ; 
as,  itaiw  Tdv  TTcudoj  *I  strike  the  boy.' 

In  such  instances,  as  in  the  use  of  the  accusative  with 
verbs  of  motion,  it  is  convenient  for  practice  to  consider  the 
accusative  as  denoting  the  object  actually  reached,  and  so 
immediately  affected,  by  the  action.  And  yet  it  may  be 
observed  that,  even  here,  the  proper  office  of  the  accusative 
is  so  very  closely  related  to  that  in  which  it  gives  the  extent 
of  the  verb's  action,  or  the  limit  to  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  confined,  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
it  When  it  is  said,  Ttaiw  rbv  natdoj  *  I  strike  the  boy,'  the 
action  of  striking  contained  in  nolo}  has  n€u8a  for  its  imme- 
diate object;  but  the  true  sense  may  be,  ^I  strike  ...  as 
fiur  as  the  boy  is  concerned,'  that  is,  my  striking  is  to  be 
understood  as  having  only  this  extent,  or  as  being  limited 
to  this  object,  embracing  no  other ;  and,  if  so,  the  accusa- 
tive is  introduced  to  give  the  measure  or  extent  of  the  verb's 
action,  by  marking  the  object  to  which  it  is  confined,  or  as 
to  which  it  is  a^med.  Should  this  view  be  admitted,  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  explain  the  use  of  the  accusative  with 
many  verbs,  mostly  intransitive,  which,  from  their  received 
meaning,  would  seem  to  require  a  dative  case,  or  the  aid  of 
a  preposition. 

To  this  use  of  the  accusative  with  active  or  transitive 
verbs  belong  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  verb  is  at- 
tended by  two  accusatives ;  but,  as  it  will  be  convenient  to 
notice  these  separately,  they  may  be  passed  over  for  the 
present. 

2.  a.  The  accusative  of  nouns  representing  various  de- 
nominations of  weight  and  measure,  and  of  general  expres- 
sions of  weight  and  measure,  is  used  to  mark  the  extent  or 
amount  of  an  action  or  motion.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  31,  (Tzadioo^ 
dk  Ttii/re  xal  rtaaapdxovTa  dcaxofiiaairct^  dKtxoyco  ic  rd  fpiv^ 
*  having  gone  forty-five  stadia  (that  is,  as  far  as,  up  to  the 
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amoant  of,  forty-five  stadia),  they  arrived  at  the  temple ;' 
Id.  vi.  119,  djrij^eep  dixa  xai  dajxoaiou^  (nadioo^^  *  to  be  distant  two 
hundred  and  ten  stadia,'  that  is,  ^to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  stadia ;'  Id.  iii.  89,  zb  8i  Ba^oXdiveov  rdioprw 
iui^aTou  Eufiotda^  i^dofjojxovra  /ipiaCj  'the  Babylonian  talent  is 
worth  seventy  Euboeic  minsB,'  that  is,  'has  worth  or  value 
to  the  amount  of  seventy  Euboeic  minse.'  (For  examples, 
Bee  Kiihn.  §  556.) 

Here  belong  a  number  of  general  expressions  of  quantity, 
very  commonly  called  adverbial;  as,  iroXi^  'much,'  TroUd^ 
*  much,' '  often,'  ri  TroUdy  'for  the  most  part,*  fjieyoj  *  greatly,' 
diiYOPy  *a  little,'  /nxpSp,  *a  little,'  caoi^j  *  equally,*  roacmo^  'so 
much,'  5(7ov,  '  as,'  &c.  (See  Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  556,  Anm.  2.) 
And  to  this  list  may  properly  be  added  such  expressions  as 
rdjfoc,  'quickly,'  that  is,  'as  far  as  quickness  goes,'  xpdTo^j 
'  powerfully,'  that  is,  '  as  far  as  strength  goes.'  (See  Kiilin. 
A.  Gr.  §  549,  Anm.  2,  8.) 

b.  The  accusative  of  the  various  denominations  of  time, 
and  of  general  expressions  of  time,  as,  wxra^  i^/iipap^  poet 
^/Jtapy  XP^^^^j  ^^'j  ^^^d  ^^  ^^^  same  way  to  denote  ihe  amount 
of  time  occupied  by  an  action  or  event,  and  rende^ed  in 
English  by  'during,'  *for,'  or  by  the  term  itself  without  a 
preposition,  is  to  be  explained  as  the  accusative  of  measure. 
E.g.  Od.  X.  142,  iyi^a  t6t'  ixfidure^  duo  r'  ^fmza  xai  duo  puxrac  \ 
xtlfis&Oy  *  then,  having  there  disembarked,  we  lay  two  days 
and  two  nights,'  or,  *  for,  during,  two  days  and  two  nights;' 
Herod,  vi.  127,  ij  dk  lu^api^  ^xfm^e  rourou  top  XP^^^^y  *  Sybaris 
flourished  during  this  time,'  or,  *for  this  space  of  time;' 
Sen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  24,  xaraXafx^dpu  ttjp  ^uyaripa  rou  xoi/idpxou 
ippdTTjp  -fjfjLiptw  Yeyajuaj/jiiurjUj  '  married  nine  days,'  properly, 
'up  to,  as  much  as,  the  ninth  day.'  (For  examples  see 
Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  555.)  Here  belong,  probably,  several  ex- 
pressions called  adverbial,  as,  iuu^/iapy  *for  nine  days,' 
Tcayr^/iapy  'for  every  day,'  &c. 

c.  Most  nearly  akin  to  this  sense  of  the  accusative,  although 
less  obviously  expressing  measure  or  amount,  is  the  case  in 
which  it  attends  upon  verbs  of  motion  to  mark  the  object 
which  the  motion  embraces,  to  which  alone  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  applying,  where  it  is  sometimes  said  to  denote 
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the  way  over  which  the  motion  passes.  Thus  with  rcEpcbfy 
•to  pass/  ipTretVy  *to  creep,'  *to  go,'  fioupeiPj  *to  go,'  Ttop^jtadat, 
*  to  go  on  a  jonmey,'  *  to  march,'  &c.  E.g.  Od.  iiL  71,  rii?€v 
irifi? tf '  &fpa  xiXeuda ;  *  whence  sail  ye  on  the  watery  paths  ?* 
(that  is,  '  on  the  sea  ?')  properly,  ^  whence  sail  ye  ...  as 
regards,  as  &r  as  concerns,  the  watery  paths  ?'  It  is  indi- 
cated, by  the  introduction  of  the  noon  in  the  accusative  case, 
that  the  sailing  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  embracing  any 
object  indifferently,  but  as  being  restricted  to  the  sea ;  for, 
as  the  action  of  sailing  may  have  regard  to  other  objects,  as 
the  air,  rivers,  &c.,  it  is  required  that  it  shall  be  expressed 
distinctiy  to  which  one  of  such  possible  objects  it  is  to  be 
confined.  And  to  express  this  restriction  to  some  one  ob- 
ject the  accusative  is  fitted  by  virtue  of  its  office  of  marking 
the  measure  or  proper  limits  of  an  action.  When  the  geni- 
tive was  under  consideration,  it  was  shown  how,  in  the 
phrase  Trivea/  Zdwp,  ^  to  drink  water,'  the  accusative  is  used 
to  denote  the  particular  object  to  which  the  act  of  drinking 
18  to  be  understood  as  referred,  as  distinguished  from  other 
proper  objects  of  drinking,  by  showing  that  it  is  to  this  ob- 
ject that  it  is  limited,  that  it  extends  to  this  and  to  no  other. 
It  is  precisely  so  with  the  accusative  ^/>a  xiXeu&a,  in  the 
above  example,  standing  after  TrXeld^' ;  for  it  shows  that  the 
act  of  sailing  is  not  to  be  taken  as  affirmed  absolutely,  but 
only  in  a  limited  sense,  namely,  as  having  regard  to  the  sea. 
So  Od.  i.  830,  xXijiaxa  8'  d^Xiju  xaTe^trarOj  *  he  descended  by 
the  lofty  stairway ;'  that  is,  his  descending  is  to  be  taken  in 
a  limited  sense,  and  as  having  regard  only  to  '  the  lofty 
stwway,'  or  as  being  affirmed  in  this  extent  only,  and  not 
generally.  In  like  manner,  Eurip.  Med.  1067,  d?X  tlfu  jap 
Hj  rhjiiovfund-ajv  bdduy  *but — for  I  will  go  then  the  most 
wretched  road ;'  that  is,  the  going  of  which  Medea  speaks 
is  to  be  regarded  as  affirmed  in  the  precise,  extent  denoted 
by  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case,  and  not  absolutely. 
And,  again,  Herod,  vi.  119,  rpinBzeu  zpeipaaiau:  ddou^,  *it 
directs  its  course  three  different  ways,'  that  is,  the  directing 
its  course  is  to  be  understood  as  having  a  definite  limit  as 
to  the  objects  which  it  embraces,  as  being  affirmed  only  in 
regard  to  three  different  ways.    Add  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  43, 
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dyetp  [oTpazeau)  ij  <rrev<ic  7  TrXaztiw:  dSoif^y  *to  lead  an  army 
either  by  narrow  or  by  wide  roads  ;*  that  is,  the  leading  an 
army  is  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  definite  objects 
introduced  by  the  accusative,  *  as  far  as  concerns  narrow  or 
wide  roads.*  And  Demosth.  Phil.  i.  p.  49,  54,  dywp  xai 
ipipa)v  Toh^  nXiovca^  ttjv  ^dkarrav^  *  plundering  and  carrying 
captive  those  who  sail  upon  the  sea.*  (For  examples,  see 
Kuhn.  A.  Gr.  §  564.) 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  accusative  introduced  to 
mark  the  extent  in  which  the  action  or  motion  is  affirmed, 
differs  from  the  common  accusative  of  measure  in  the  fiict 
of  its  expressing  the  extent  of  the  action  or  motion,  not  in 
any  denomination  of  measure,  noting  how  far  it  goes,  bat 
by  showing  what  object  among  many  possible  ones  it 
reaches  or  embraces.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  nddtv  nhSS^ 
{jrjcpa  xihu^a,  *  whence  sail  ye  on  the  watery  ways?*  the 
accusative  6^/>a  xiXeu^a  does  not  show  how  far  the  sailing 
goes,  as  measured  by  days  or  leagues,  but  that  it  is  limited 
in  its  application  to  a  definite  object  named  by  the  ao- 
cusative,  that  it  embraces,  or  is  to  be  understood  of,  only 
a  particular  one  among  several  appropriate  objects,  namely, 
*  the  watery  paths,*  or  *  the  sea.*  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  is  said,  l7:ho<re  Trepnjxovra  aradloix:^  *  he  sailed  fifty  stadia,* 
the  accusative  Tztvrr^xovra  aradioix:  shows  the  extent  of  the 
sailing,  how  far  it  reaches,  as  expressed  in  a  denomination 
of  measure.  In  both  cases  equally,  however,  the  accusa- 
tive is  one  of  measure  or  extent,  the  only  essential  differ- 
ence being  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  action  or  motion 
is  measured  or  limited  as  to  its  extent  In  the  one  case, 
regard  is  had  to  its  extent  as  determined  by  some  denomi- 
nation of  measure ;  in  the  other,  to  its  extent  as  determined 
by  its  reaching  to  or  embracing  only  one  or  more  of  several 
suitable  objects. 

Here  belong  a  number  of  expressions,  commonly  called 
adverbial,  as,  ttjv  laytaTqv  (sc.  656v), '  as  quickly  as  possible,* 
properly,  'by  the  quickest  way,*  nyv  TtpwTTjVy  'first,'  *as 
early  as  possible,*  properly,  'by  the  first  way,*  tt^v  ebducof^ 
'straightway,*  properly,  'by  the  direct  road,'  [laxpib^^  *a  long 
way,'  dJlr^v  xai  dAAs^v,  'first  one  way  and  then  another,' 
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'this  way  and  thaV  dvnp/,  'orer  agunst,'  'riglit  opfcmtef 
and  so,  dvre^Pj  'against,'  dyriou,  'against,'  ziifmiao^y  *near/ 
tin6deoVj  'straightway,'  properiy,  'by  the  sel&ame  way.* 
(See  Kiihn.  Aosfl  6r.  §  564,  Anm.  2.) 

d.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  accnsadTe 
which,  in  poetry,  occurs  even  with  verbs  that  do  not  express 
motion,  as,  jEUcdai^  arr^wuj  rftdm^  M^wesv,  ladi^ee^.  £^. 
Enrip.  Or.  1243,  ^r^'  of  fup  bfi£n*  zin>V  ipaSi^pr^  zpipm^^  mi  f 
iiiop  cSfMoVy  '  stand  some  of  yon  in  this  chariot-way,  others 
of  yon  in  another  pathway.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ansf  Gr.  §  634, 
Anm.  3.)  The  accusative  here  shows  that  the  snhstantive 
idea  contained  in  the  verb  i9  to  be  understood  as  set  forth 
with  a  regard  to  a  certain  way,  and  as  confined  to  this ;  so 
that  the  '  standing'  \s  described  as  limited  in  its  character 
or  condition  by  the  term  'chariot-way,'  or  is  a  'standing^ 
that  regards  or  \s  confined  to  a  '  chariot-way.' 

e.  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  accusative  of  measure  or 
extent,  above  considered,  is  this  case  as  seen  in  the  exam- 
ples, occurring  chiefly  in  poetic  language,  in  which,  with 
certain  verbs,  among  which  is  darpthrr&Vj  ^  to  flash,'  a  noun 
of  corresponding  sense  ib  added  to  show  the  character  of 
the  action  by  marking  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
restricted.  E.g.  j£sch.  Prom.  364,  i^  dfiftdrm^  V  f^fKcrzt 
fopfontbv  aiXaZ't  'and  from  his  eyes  sent  forth  flashes  of 
terrible  light,'  the  accusative  japjanzov  aiia^  marking  that 
the  flashes  sent  forth  {^arpasTre)  are  to  be  taken  as  hav- 
ing for  their  measure,  that  is,  for  the  object  with  regard 
to  which  they  are  to  be  considered,  and  hence  for  the 
expression  of  their  fearful  character,  the  terrible  light  of 
the  gorgon*s  &ce.  Eurip.  Phcen.  233,  cS  idfczowra  Tzizpa 
impd^  daoptMpoif  aiXaZj  '0  rock  that  shinest  with  forked 
blaze  of  fire !'  Here  the  accusative  dexop'Mpoif  ailoLz  shows 
in  what  extent  the  term  Idpazowja  is  to  be  taken,  and  thereby 
describes  its  character,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  to  be 
a  shining  that  is  limited  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a 
double-pointed  or  forked  flame.  (For  these  and  other 
examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  548, 1  and  2.) 

Here  belongs  also  the  case  in  which,  after  verbs  signify- 
ing 'to  look'  or  'have  an  aspect,'  as  dipxttPy  the  acensa- 
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tive  is*  added  to  define  the  manner  or  character  of  the 
verb's  action  by  restricting  it  to  a  particular  object,  and 
thus  denoting  with  what  compass  of  meaning  it  is  to  be 
taken.  E.g.  Od.  xix.  446,  av^  nop  dtpdvlfioim  iedopxw^,  ^a 
boar  looking  fire  with  his  eyes/  that  is,  looking  fiercely,  as 
if  his  eyes  were  on  fire.  Here  the  accusative  might  seem, 
at  first  view,  to  be  the  direct  object  of  the  verb's  substantive 
idea  of  looking,  just  as  in  English  we  say  'to  look  fire.' 
But,  upon  examining  it  more  narrowly,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sense  of  dipxuv  is  '  to  have  a  look,'  '  to  have  a  certain 
aspect,'  and  that  the  accusative  is  added  to  describe  in 
what  extent  this  is  to  be  taken ;  so  that,  when  it  is  said 
of  the  boar  that  he  has  a  certain  look  or  aspect  with  his 
eyes,  this  sense  is  confined  by  the  addition  of  the  accusa- 
tive nop  to  the  precise  extent  of  this  term.  And  by  thus 
limiting  an  expression  to  the  compass  of  a  particular  term, 
not  allowing  it  to  be  taken  absolutely,  but  within  the 
boundary  marked  by  it,  the  accusative  does  in  fact  give  the 
characteristic  property  of  such  expression.  By  indicating 
that  its  meaning  is  to  be  accepted  only  in  terms  of  a  par- 
ticular object,  it  excludes  every  other  possible  acceptation, 
and  assigns  to  it  a  special  and  definite  character.  To  have 
a  look,  for  example,  that  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  its 
meaning  by  the  term  fire,  so  that  it  shall  embrace  this  idea 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  is  to  have  a  look  distinguished 
from  other  looks  by  the  character  of  fire.  Just  as  in  the 
phrase  Tztvtiv  odtop^  '  to  drink  water,'  the  act  of  drinking  is 
distinguished  from  other  acts  of  drinking  by  being  confined 
to  u8(op^  'water.'  So  in  the  expression  ^Xinttv  ^  Aprjv^  *to 
look  Ares,'  'to  have  the  aspect  of  Ares,'  the  accusative 
^Aprjv^  by  confining  the  look  or  aspect  to  the  precise  com- 
pass marked  by  the  term  'Ares,'  does  in  effect  give  to  it  a 
peculiar  character ;  and  this  may  be  expressed  in  English 
by  saying  '  to  have  the  look  or  aspect  of  Ares.'  (For  other 
examples,  including  adjectives  also,  and  for  the  accusative 
used  in  the  same  way  with  verbs  of  '  weeping,'  see  Kiihn* 
Ausf.  Qr.  §  548,  3  and  4.) 

8.  CL  The  accusative  case  is  used,  although  comparatively 
seldom,  to  mark  the  period  of  time  to  which  an  action  or 
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event  is  referred.  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  2,  rijif  &fnjp  d::tatjfiviuu  aipim 
oiffiZj  *  that  at  the  fit  time  they  Bhoxdd  bring  goats  to  thenu' 
Here  the  accnsative  has,  properly  speaking,  the  sense  of  *  as 
regards'  in  English,  that  is,  denotes  the  object  with  regard 
to  which  exdosively  a  proposition  is  to  be  taken.  Thns,  in 
the  example  cited,  the  proposition,  when  stated  absolutely, 
is  that  king  Psammetichns  gave  orders  ^that  they  should 
bring  goats  to  (for)  them,'  datorftviuu  atptm  dlja:z ;  the  accusa- 
tive Tfpf  3}ffipt  is  added  to  show  that  this  proposition  is  to  be 
understood  as  being  restricted  to,  as  having  exclusive  re- 
gard to,  ^the  fit  time;'  so  that  the  order  to  bring  goats  to 
the  infants  was  not  given  absolutely,  but  with  exclusive 
regard  to  a  specified  time.  And  this  is,  in  &ct,  the  same 
thing  as  to  restrict  the  proposition  within  definite  limits,  or 
to  mark  its  extent ;  and  the  accusative  case,  so  employed, 
appears  in  its  common  office  as  heretofore  exhibited.  Aris- 
toph.  Acham.  23,  diopiap\^uTe^y  ^having  arrived  too  late;' 
that  is,  the  arrival  is  spoken  of  '  with  a  regard  to  a  time 
inopportune,'  or  is  to  be  understood  as  having  this  limi- 
tation* 

In  fte  same  way  may  be  explained  some  expressions  of 
time  called  adverbial,  as,  t6  xiXo^^  ^at  length,'  ^finally,'  *in 
the  end,'  that  is,  ^as  regards  the  end;'  ro  ztltsrccuoPj  'at 
last,'  properly,  *as  regards  what  is  last;'  xaipbv^  *  oppor- 
tunely,' that  is,  '  as  regards  a  fitting  occasion.' 

In  such  expressions  of  the  time  to  which  an  event  is  re- 
ferred, it  is  more  usual  to  add  a  preposition,  as  izph^  fjidpapj 
ad  lucem,  'towards  day,'  e/c  ianipav^  'against  evening.'  But 
the  accusative,  even  then,  has  the  sense  of '  as  regards.'  And 
it  may  be  repeated,  with  respect  to  this  sense  of  'as  re* 
gards,'  so  commonly  borne  by  the  accusative  case,  that  it  is 
but  a  more  general  way  of  expressing  within  what  limits  a 
statement  is  to  be  understood,  or  of  assigning  its  measure 
or  extent. 

6.  To  this  class  of  the  significations  of  the  accusative 
case,  namely,  that  m  which  it  has  the  meaning  of  'as 
regards,'  and  marks  in  a  more  general  way  the  limitation 
with  which  a  statement  is  made  or  an  action  is  set  forth, 
belong  the  examples  in  which  verbs,  mostiy  intransitive. 
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are  attended  by  the  accusative  of  noans  of  the  same  or  of  a 
like  signification.  E.g.  H.  ix.  74,  8c  xip  dpiazTjif  \  fiaukijv  ^oo- 
Xiuoig^  *  whoever  shall  give  (counsel)  the  best  counsel ;'  Eurip. 
Med.  607,  dpd^  ropdvpou^  difoaiou^  dpw/iivijy  ^  imprecating  im- 
pious  curses  upon  the  king;'  Id.  ib.  1041,  W  irpoff^feXdre  rbnf 
Tzauixnaxov  jilmv;  'why  do  you  laugh  your  last  laugh  of 
all?*  And  so,  occasionally,  after  adjectives:  e.g.  Plat  Bep. 
vi.  p.  490,  D,  xaxw^  naaaof  xaxica^y  ^  wicked  with  every  wicked- 
ness.'    (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  547,  a,  and  Anm.  1.) 

Here,  as  above  suggested,  the  accusative  has  the  sense 
of  '  as  regards,*  and  limits  the  substantive  idea  of  the  verb 
by  marking  the  extent  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example  cited,  the  action  of  '  counselling'  con- 
tained in  ^ooUwjiQ  is  restricted  by  the  accusative  dipurnpf 
fiouijjp  to  a  particular  case,  '  whoever  shall  give  counsel . .  * 
as  regards,  as  far  as  goes,  the  best  counsel.'  This  is  more 
manifest  if  the  verb  ^oohouv  be  taken  in  its  proper  intransi- 
tive sense  of  'to  be  an  adviser  or  counsellor.'  In  the 
second  example  likewise,  dpw/iii/i]  signifying  ^making 
prayers  or  imprecations,*  the  accusative  d/)<ic  dvoaioo^  shows 
in  what  restricted  sense  this  is  to  be  here  understood, 
'  making  prayers,'  not  in  any  possible  sense  or  extent,  but 
'as  regards,*  'as  far  as  go,  impious  prayers  or  imprecations;' 
and  the  accusative  Topdi^pou<:y  again,  adds  another  limitation, 
namely,  by  indicating  the  person  with  respect  to  whom  the 
whole  statement  is  made,  that  is,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  limited; 
'making  impious  imprecations  ...  as  regards  the  king.* 
The  other  examples  require  the  same  interpretation.  And 
it  may  be  observed  that  this  interpretation  receives  confir- 
mation from  the  examples  in  which  such  accusative  cases 
as  oiSiPy  'not  at  all,*  raDra,  'so,'  'thus,'  ri,  'somewhat,'  ri; 
*what?'  &c.  accompany  verbs  which  otherwise  have  the 
accusative  of  nouns  of  the  same  or  of  a  like  sense.  E.g. 
Herod,  iii.  33,  raSra  ptkp  ic  tou^  ocxtjcou^  b  KapL^wrfjt:  i^s/ndpi^ 
'Cambyses  committed  these  acts  of  madness  against  the 
members  of  his  own  family;'  properly,  'as  regards  these 
things,  thus  far,  Cambyses  acted  the  madman  towards  (as 
regards)  the  members  of  his  own  family.'  (For  the  exam- 
ples, see  Kuhn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  547,  Anm.  3.) 
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The  explanation  is  the  same  where  the  idea  contained  in 
the  noun  in  the  accusative  case,  and  that  expressed  by  the 
verb  upon  which  it  follows,  are  not  the  same,  but  only 
kindred,  or  generally  corresponding  in  sense.  E.g.  Thuc.  i. 
126,  'Oiu/iTria  vtvoc^xdrcy  *  as  he  had  been  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games;'  that  is,  'as  he  had  been  victor  ...  as  regards,  as 
£Eur  as  concerns,  the  Olympic  games;'  Id.  vii.  66,  roc  t^^ 
vsuex^xaze  imj/iaxca^y  ^  you  have  conquered  in  some  sea-fights/ 
(For  the  examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  547,  2.) 

To  this  place,  more  appropriately  perhaps,  belong  examples 
BQch  as  those  already  considered  under  the  accusative  de- 
noting the  extent  of  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  an  action. 
(See  above,  2,  e.) 

e.  The  accusative  is  used  also  with  verbs  of  action  or 
motion  to  express  the  object  for  which,  or  with  a  view  to 
which,  it  is  performed :  e.g.  H.  x.  195,  Saoe  xexisjaro  ^oukfj^fj 
^  as  many  as  were  called  to  the  council,'  or,  '  with  a  view 
to  the  council,'  that  is,  'for  consultation;'  Herod,  vi.  85, 
Aaxedai/iSpioe  daav^ptov  auvaYarfdure^y  'the  Lacedaemonians 
having  brought  them  together  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.' 
(See  Kiihn.  §  549.)  In  fact,  however,  the  accusative,  in  such 
examples,  has  the  sense  of  '  as  regards,'  '  so  far  as  is  con- 
cerned,'  or  limits  the  action  of  the  verb  to  the  object  marked 
by  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example  cited  above,  the  phrase  iaot  xexJujarOy  '  as  many  as 
were  summoned,'  is  restricted  in  its  sense,  by  the  addition 
of  ^uhjPj  to  a  defined  extent  or  specific  application,  so  that 
the  summoning  shall  be  understood  to  have  regard  only  to 
a  council.  The  notion  of  the  object  had  in  view,  so  far  as 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  accusative  case,  is  derived  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  employed,  just  as  where  the 
prepositions  /Jterdy  e/c^  &c.  are  introduced,  (see  Kuhn.  Ausf. 
6r.  ib.  Anm.  1,)  and  just  as  the  manner  or  character  of  an 
action,  when  expressed  by  the  accusative,  as  above  explained, 
is  due  to  the  proper  relations  between  the  noun  introduced 
by  it  and  the  action  of  the  verb.  When  it  is  said,  daoun^peov 
ir/voT-ayivrcc, 'having  brought  them  together  .  .  .as  regards, 
or  with  regard  to,  a  tribunal  of  justice,'  the  idea  that  the 
bringing  persons  together  is  with  a  view  to  trial  before  a 
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tribunal,  is  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  obvious  relations 
of  the  parties  brought  together,  and  the  proper  office  of  a 
tribunsd  of  justice.  They  being  persons  deemed  guilty  of 
offence  against  the  laws,  and  the  office  of  a  tribunal  of 
justice  being  to  judge  criminals,  the  bringing  them  together 
.  .  .  with  a  regard  to  a  tribunal  of  justice  at  once  conveys 
the  idea  that  they  are  brought  together  for  trial  before  a 
tribunal  of  justice. 

d.  Besides  the  instances  already  mentioned,  the  accusative 
occurs  in  a  number  of  cases  without  a  verb  or  adjective 
upon  which  it  might  be  said  to  depend,  and  where  it  is  said 

to  be  used  adverbially.  Thus,  x^P^^  ^f^^y  ^^>  *^^^  ^7  sake,' 
*for  your  sake,'  that  is,  *as  regards,'  or  *  with  a  regard  to,' 
and  hence,  as  just  seen,  *  with  a  view  to  my,  to  your,  grati- 
fication;' doiptdvy  ^as  a  gratuity,'  'for  nothing,'  that  is, 
^regarded  as  a  gratuity;'  donivvjv,  'for  nothing,'  'regarded 
as  a  gift ;'  Ttpotxoy  *  for  nothing ;'  [idzTjVy  '  in  vain ;'  ro3ro, 
rooro,  'therefore,'  that  is,  '  as  regards  this  ;*  r/;  'why?'  that 
is,  'as  regards  what?'  8,  'wherefore,'  that  is,  'as  regards 
which.' 

In  the  same  way  the  accusative  is  employed  in  other 
phrases,  such  as  roTnov  rbv  zpbrcovy  '  in  this  manner,'  that  is, 
'as  regards  this  manner,'  dtrrjv^  'like,'  'in  the  way  or 
manner  of,'  that  is,  'as  regards  the  way  or  manner  of.'  (See 
Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  dixrj^  and  KiihQ.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  549,  Anm.  2 
and  8.) 

Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  the  accusative  in  such 
expressions  as  eS/ooc,  'in  width,'  that  is,  'as  regards  width,' 
'as  far  as  width  goes  ;*  5^oc,  '  in  height,'  fiirfc^y  '  in  size,' 
^(f«>oc,  'in  depth,'  fjajxo^y  'in  length,*  ;r^^oc,  'in  number,' 
dpc&fjtivy  'in  number,'  yivo^,  'in  family,'  &o/Lea, -'in  name,' 
fiip(Kj  'in  turn,'  TzpdfcuriVy  'for  a  pretext,'  vb  d*  dXrj^iCj  'and 
in  truth,'  jvcofjoju  ijuajuy  'in  my  opinion,'  that  is,  'as  regards 
my  opinion.'  Add  zohvaaniov^  rduavtia^  'on  the  contrary,' 
rSJloL,  '  for  the  rest,'  d-iupbrtpoM  and  d.pxpbr%pa^  '  both  ways,' 
ro5ro  pkv  .  .  .  roDro  5i, '  in  the  first  place  ...  in  the  second 
place.'    (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  657,  Anm.  8  and  4.) 

e.  The  accusative  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  a  number 
of  verbs,  mostly  intransitive,  where,  at  the  first  view,  and 
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from  the  mode  of  rendering  these  verbs  in  English,  this  case 
seems  to  mark  the  direct  object,  or  else  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  dative  case.  Thus,  with  verbs  signifying  'to  help,'  ^to 
profit,'  QHptkuifj  di^tvdvcuy  duipaa&ou;  'to  harm,'  fiXdjTTea^;  'to 
wrong,'  diaui^;  'to  insult,'  'to  act  insolently,'  Ofipi^eiPy  (fol- 
lowed also  by  e/c  and  the  accusative;)  'to  hurt,'  iufmlvttrdoi^ 
Xw^aa&ai ;  'to  reverence,'  'to  be  reverential,'  edae^uv;  'to  be 
irreverent,'  dtre^p;  'to  lie  in  wait  for,'  Xd^av;  'to  punish,' 
*to  take  revenge,'  'to  avenge  one's  self,'  ufiwpe7a^a£y  seldom 
Tifuoptcp ;  ^  to  attend  or  wait  upon,'  ^epoareuecp ;  '  to  attend  as  a 
body-guard,'  dopofopiip;  'to  be  a  guardian,'  iTrcTpoK^utiP ; 
*to  flatter,'  xoiaxeuetp;  'to  wheedle,'  d^amtuuvy  and  ^ometv^  'to 
do  obeisance,' ;r/ooiiafove7v;  'to  persuade,' ;r€/«?£/v;  'to  answer,' 
dfmfieai^cu.  E.g.  II.  i.  394-5,  etkoze  i^  reij  \  hec  Si/jjiTou:  xpadhjv 
Jeo^  iji  xcu  Ipjipy  *  if  at  any  time  now  you  have  profited  the 
heart  of  Jove  either  by  word  or  deed ;'  that  is,  '  if  you  have 
been  of  profit  ...  as  regards  the  heart  of  Jove;'  ^Ssch. 
Prom.  945,  ^dmze  rdp  xparouyr'  dsiy  'flatter  whoever  is  in 
power,'  that  is,  '  be  a  flatterer  ...  as  regards  him  that  is 
successively  in  power;'  Thuc.  i.  132,  nXelazapj^ov  .  .  . 
hrtrpineuBu  {6  Jlauacajta^^  '  Pausanias  was  guardian  of  Pleis- 
tarchus ;'  Plat  Rep.  i.  p.  334,  d,  (OiptXtiv  /iku  robe  ipiXoo^  {Soxtt) 
ij  dauuoauvrjy  ^Xdanuv  di  robe  ix^pouCy  'justice  seems  to  benefit 
one's  friends,  but  to  injure  one's  foes,'  that  is,  'to  be  of 
service  ...  as  regards  one's  friends,  but  to  do  hurt  .  .  • 
as  regards  one's  foes.'  (For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the 
examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  550.) 

Although,  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  possible,  looking  at  the 
signification  of  most  of  these  verbs  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  using  our  mode  of  expressing  their  meaning,  to  say 
beforehand  that  they  should  be  followed  by  the  accusative 
rather  than  the  dative,  so  that  much  must  be  left  to  practice, 
and  to  an  attentive  observation  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
Greek  authors,  yet  it  is  not  difficult,  if  we  carefully  consider 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  verbs,  to  see  how  the  accusative, 
when  employed,  is  to  be  interpreted.  With  regard  to  a 
number  of  these  verbs,  it  is  plain  that  they  express  a  mere 
state  or  character,  as,  (bfeXuvy  'to  be  of  service,'  ddcxelp^  'to 
be  a  wrong-doer ;'  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  them 
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all.  Taking  the  verbs  in  this  sense,  the  accusatiye  naturally 
attends  them  to  mark  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the 
state  or  character  expressed  by  the  substantive  idea  of  the 
verb  is  affirmed,  that  is,  to  which  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
limited ;  and  so  is  widely  different  from  the  dative,  which, 
however,  might  possibly  have  attended  these  verbs  consis- 
tently with  its  own  proper  sense. 

Some  of  these  verbs  actually  have  the  dative  case :  thus, 
difiXecPy  which  in  Attic  prose  has  regularly  the  accusative,  in 
the  older  Attic  prose  is  occasionally  used  with  the  dative. 
But  even  in  poetry  the  dative  occurs  with  it  but  rarely :  e.g. 
-^sch.  Pers.  839,  roTc  ^auoutre  ttXoutoc  obdiv  wf^iii;  Eur.  Orest. 
655,  rowc  fiXouc  iv  ro2c  xaxo7^  j^pij  ro7c  ifiXoccev  (bfeXtiv.  And  so 
fiUbtzetp  rmy  in  u^sch.  Eum.  658 ;  also  Xu/juzlpur&ouy  Xw^aMfdiUj 
dopuipopttv^  and,  in  later  writers,  Ttpoaxuvuv.  ^Aaefiuu  and 
ddativ  have  also  e/c^  ^/><ic>  and  iztpl  with  the  accusative  ;  and 
b^pi^ltiv  has  e/c  and  i:p6(:  with  the  accusative:  e.g.  PlaL 
Symp.  p.  174,  ^Ofr^po^  fikv  ydp  xevSoveuu  ob  [i6w)v  deaip&eipai^ 
dXXi  xal  b^piaoi  e/c  Tomjv  ttjv  Trapoefiiop.  (See  Kiihn.  §  650, 
Anm.  1.) 

It  may  be  added  that  the  dative  case,  when  used  with 
these  verbs,  has  its  proper  sense  of  the  final  object  of  the 
state  or  character  expressed  by  them,  whereas  the  accusative 
defines  the  limits  within  which  it  is  affirmed.  And,  again, 
that  the  accusative  with  the  prepositions  e/c,  &c.  occurring 
with  these  verbs,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  sense 
above  attributed  to  it,  and  which  it  has  elsewhere  with  these 
same  prepositions,  and  with  so  many  other  verbs. 

/.  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  to  the  accusa- 
tive case  occurring  with  verbs  which  signify  *  to  say  or  do 
good  or  evil,'  as,  ebepYtrecVy  xaxoupyttv^  xaxtmoitiv^  ebioj'eiUy  xaxO" 
XoTftiVj  e5,  xakw^^  xaxd)^  dpduj  XiyecUy  ttKetVy  and  djraj'opeu&Pj  *to 
forbid.'  E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  1154,  du^pionsy  firj  dpd  rot^c  Te^v^jxArac 
xaxwQy  ^  do  not  maltreat  the  dead,'  that  is,  ^  do  not  treat  ill 
...  as  regards  the  dead,'  ^as  &r  as  concerns  the  dead;' 
Xen.  Cyr.  i.  6,  29,  ci^a  .  ,  .  /joj  xaxoupyohfjrt  robe  flXoo^j  *that 
*  you  might  not  do  evil  to  your  friends,'  that  is,  *  that  you 
might  not  be  evil-doers  ...  as  regards  your  friends.'  (For 
the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  §  561.) 
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g.  The  accoBative  case  has  the  same  office  of  marking  the 
object  ^as  regards/  ^as  to/  which  an  action  or  state  is 
affirmed,  that  is,  the  limits  within  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, when  it  is  employed  with  verbs  signifying  *  to  stay/ 
fUvuifj  *to  await,'  *to  abide,'  7:tptfiivuvj  'to  be  stout-hearted,' 

*  to  be  of  good  courage,'  *  to  be  confident,'  ^ajiffeTuy  *to  flee,' 

*  to  be  an  exile,'  if^xjyuu^  *  to  run  away,'  *  to  escape,*  datotpeirfuu^ 
djtoiedpdaxuvy  '  to  be  a  runaway,'  dpajzezeuecp.  E.g.  Demosth. 
Phil.  i.  p.  60,  extr.,  of  8k  rwv  TzpdyfmTCDV  xatpol  ob  fiipoutrc  ri^v 
ijfaripap  fipaSuT^TOj  'the  fit  junctures  in  affairs  do  not  wait 
for  our  tardiness  /  Id.  01.  ii.  (al.  iii.)  p.  30,  7,  outs  0ih3t7toQ 
iddpp€c  TouTooCj  0U&*  ouTOi  (PiXtTtnov^  *  neither  was  Philip  confi- 
dent of  these,  nor  were  these  confident  of  Philip,'  that  is, '  as 
regards  these,'  *as  regards  Philip/  Eurip.  Med.  561,  niw^a 
ftvjtt  TToc  r/c  ixjTodwv  flXo^j  *  every  friend  ffies  a  poor  man,' 
that  is,  *  flies  out  of  the  way  ...  as  regards  a  poor  man/ 
(For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  A. 
Gr.  §  551,  3,  and  Anm.  3.) 

A.  In  the  same  sense  the  accusative  is  used  with  verbs 
signifying  *to  escape  notice,'  iap&dueeu^  *to  conceal,'  *to  bo 
concealed,'  xpimruv^  xpimrta^azy  xeui^ecv :  e.g.  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p. 
365,  D,  i^eouc  otjT€  iai^&dvecp  oure  ^tdaaa&cu  iuvazdvy  '  it  is  not 
possible  either  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  gods,  or  to  force 
them,'  that  is,  ^  to  escape  notice  ...  as  regards  the  gods.' 
And  so  when  xpunzecu  has  two  accusatives ;  xpuirctcv  vtvd  r/, 
^to  hide  a  thing  from  a  person,'  that  is,  'to  hide  a  thing 
...  as  regards  a  person  /  where  re  also  may  probably  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  as  to,'  ^  as  regards,'  and  the  meaning 
be,  '  to  make  concealment  ...  as  regards  a  thing  ...  so 
fieir  as  a  person  is  concerned.'  The  construction  of  the  accu- 
sative with  Xop^dpuv  is  still  more  evident,  taking  it  in  its 
proper  sense  of '  to  be  in  a  state  of  ifjdTj,*  understood  objec- 
tively, *to  be  forgotten,'  and  so  *to  escape  observation.' 
(For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  A. 
Gr.  §  551,  4.) 

i  So  also  the  accusative  is  used  with  the  verbs  ipMvuPy 
*  to  anticipate,'  '  to  be  beforehand  /  ItineiVy  '  to  leave,' 
iTzeiBeTteiPy  '  to  fail :'  e^g.  Herod,  vi.  115,  Trepeizkcjou  louveoif 
BooXopepoe  f&YjUcu  roh^  ^A&r^vaioo^  d;:a6/jL$voe  i^  to  darOy  '  wishing 
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to  be  beforehand  with  the  Athenians  in  reaching  the  city/ 
that  is,  ^  to  be  beforehand  ...  as  regards  the  Athenians/ 
(See  Kuhn.  §  551,  5.) 

k.  The  accusative  has  the  same  meaning  when  used  with 
verbs  signifying  'to  take  away,'  *  to  deprive,'  as,  A(pmp&[a9ai^ 
aztpuvy  &c. ;  '  to  put  on  or  off,'  iuSoeiPy  dfixpuvvowu ;  'to  teach/ 
deddffxeip.  (See  Kiihn.  §  551,  6,  and  below,  under  the  doable 
accusative.) 

L  So  likewise  with  8ety  oportetj  *it  behooves,'  and  xpii 
neeesse  estj  *  it  is  required,'  the  accusative,  when  used,  has  the 
sense  of '  as  regards.'  Je?,  in  prose,  is  used  with  the  dative 
also ;  but  in  connection  with  the  infinitive  this  constmotion 
is  rare.  Xpij  with  the  dative  is  rather  poetical :  e.g.  Soph. 
Antig.  736,  dU(p  yap  ^'fioc  xp^  7^  '^^^'  dpj[etv  ;f«?oy(ic;  'is  it 
requisite  for  another  than  me  to  rule  this  land?'  (See  Etihn. 
A.  Gr.  §  551,  6,  Anm.  5.) 

m.  In  poetry,  verbs  of  motion,  as,  ^aiueeuy  *  to  go,'  ASccuUy 
*to  rush,*  ::epduj  *to  go  beyond,'  Tzkeiv^  *to  sail,'  (^iituuj  *to 
creep,'  ajreudaify  'to  hasten,'  and  others,  are  sometimes  at- 
tended by  the  accusative  to  mark  the  object  with  regard  to 
which  definitely  the  motion  is  affirmed,  or,  which  is  mate- 
rially the  same  thing,  the  limit  within  which  a  statement  is 
to  be  taken.  E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  1198,  tu^^  xaraff^litu  rdu 
tifToj^ouuTOy  'fortune  weighs  down  him  that  is  fortunate,' 
that  is,  '  fortune  weighs  down  (inclines  the  scale  against) 

•  •  .  as  regards  him  that  is  fortunate ;'  Eurip.  Phoen.  1427, 
npofiou:  8i  x(oXov  dt^tovy  '  advancing  the  right  limb,'  that  is, 

*  advancing  ...  so  far  as  regards  the  right  limb  ;*  Eurip. 
Iph.  Taur.  398,  inhoaau:  vdi'oi^  ^X'lf^^y  ^you  sailed  with  a  ship's 
conveyance,*  that  is,  'you  sailed  ...  as  far  as  goes  a  ship's 
conveyance ;'  the  accusative  vdeoi^  ^X'l!^  showing  that  the  act 
of  sailing  is  to  be  limited  in  its  sense,  that  it  extends  only 
to  a  particular  means  of  conveyance,  or  embraces  no  other 
kind  of  conveyance,  but  is  confined  to  this ;  Thuc.  vi.  89, 
xaxd.  (TKBoduvy  '  to  hasten  on  evils,'  that  is,  '  to  hasten  on 
...  as  regards  evils;'  the  accusative  xaxd  showing  that  the 
hastening  on,  which  might  be  otherwise  understood  of  other 
things,  or  taken  absolutely,  is  to  be  restricted  to  this  par- 
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ticular.     Herod,  i.  206,  naSiaai  cnBuSoiv  za  anMse^.    (See 
Kuhn.  A.  Or.  §  562,  7,  and  above,  2,  c.  p.  110.) 

n.  In  the  aame  way,  verbs  which  signify  ^to  make  a  noise/ 
as  xpov€iVj  xpQTaU(^€tp,  &c.,  have  in  poetry,  and  more  rarely 
in  prose,  an  accusative  added  to  denote  the  object  to  whidx 
the  noise  is  to  be  referred,  and  with  regard  to  which  exclu- 
sively  it  is  affirmed.^  E.g.  H.  xL  160,  JTCKoe  xeiu'  Sj^ea  xpord' 
hf^w  diA  nrokifioeo  Y^vpa^j  ^  the  horses  rattled  with  empty 
chariots  throughout  the  lines  of  battle ;'  properly,  ^  the  horses 
made  a  rattling  noise  ...  as  regards  the  empty  chariots,' 
or  ^  so  far  as  were  concerned  the  empty  chariots.'  The 
phrase  Stttot  zporditZovy  ^the  horses  made  a  rattling  noise,'  is 
restricted  in  its  application  by  the  addition  of  the  accusative 
uhf^  SX^  ^  empty  chariots, '.to  definite  objects,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  declared  absolutely  that  the  horses  made  a  rattling 
noise,  but  that  they  made  a  rattling  noise  only  so  far  as 
empty  chariots  were  concerned.  And  by  thus  referring  the 
noise  to  a  definite  set  of  objects,  and  by  restricting  the  affir- 
BUktion  of  it  to  these,  the  accusative  case  does  in  fact  qualify 
or  describe  it  as  having  a  specific  character  or  origin,  as 
being  a  rattling  noise  that  belongs  to  or  is  made  by  empty 
chariots.  In  effect,  the  accusative  here  performs  an  office 
euxiilar  to  that  of  the  genitive,  but  without  usurping  its 
place,  since  it  does  it  in  a  different  way.  With  the  above 
example  compare  H.  xv.  453,  and  Herod,  vi.  58,  Xi^ra  xpo- 
riouaej  ^they  beat,  make  a  noise  with,  a  kettle,'  that  is,  they 
make  a  rattling  noise,  to  be  understood,  not  absolutely,  but 
as  having  regard  exclusively  to  a  kettle,  and  as  being  deter- 
mined in  its  character  by  being  limited  to  it ;  ^  they  make  a 
rattling  noise  ...  as  far  as  a  kettle  goes.'  (For  the  exam- 
ples, see  Kiihn.  §  552,  7.) 

0.  The  accusative  has  the  same  sense  of  ^  as  regards'  when 
used  with  such  verbs  as  j[opeu€tUy  *to  dance,*  kUaauvj  *to 
whirl  in  the  dance,'  to  mark  the  person  in  whose  honor  the 
danoe  is  performed,  as  in  solemn  religious  services.  E.g. 
Find.  Isthm.  i.  8,  (Pot^ou  xopeuetu^  *  to  perform  choric  dances 
in  honor  of  Phoebus;'  properly,  'to  dance  or  perform  a 
choric  dance  .  .  .  with  regard  to  Phoebus,'  Phoebus  being 
the  object  with  regard  to  whom  the  action  is  affirmed,  that 
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is,  the  accusative  0oi^ov  having  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
term  -pp^^uv  to  this  precise  extent  But  to  dance  in  a  reli- 
gious service  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  divinity  Phoebus 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  to  dance  in  honor  of  Phoebus. 
Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul.  1480,  kXiaasv*  dfifi  uabvj  dfjupl  fiw/jAu 
^Apzefuvj  'dance  around  the  temple,  ardund  the  altar,  in 
honor  of  Artemis,*  that  is,  'with  a  view  to  Artemis,*  the 
accusative  ^Apztfuv^  '  with  regard  to  Artemis,'  denoting  that 
the  action  of  kJl/aasr'  is  to  be  taken  as  having  regard  to  her 
alone.    (For  the  examples,  see  Klihn.  A.  Gr.  §  552,  8.) 

p.  Again,  the  accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of 'as  regards,* 
or  '  with  regard  to,'  with  the  verbs  which  signify  *to  swear,' 
as,  Sppujjiy  marking  the  object  by  which  a  person  swears. 
E.g.  II.  xiv.  271,  SfjLoaou  ddazou  Zruydc  Zdatp^  'swear  by  the 
inviolablewaterof  Styx, 'properly, 'swear  .  .  .  with  a  regard 
to,  in  view  of,  the  inviolable  water  of  Styx.'  The  accosative 
shows  that  the  act  of  swearing  is  to  be  restricted  in  its 
application  to  the  definite  object  Szoybi:  Idwpj  so  as  to  have 
this  alone  in  view.  And  so  the  accusative  after  /id,  ofl  pti^ 
pat  /idj  uij.  E.g.  n.  i.  234,  uai  fia  zdSe  trx^zpop^  'yes,  by  this 
sceptre,*  that  is,  'with  regard  to,  in  view  of,  this  sceptre;* 
H.  i.  86,  ou  fid  yip  * ATtbilwpoj  '  no,  by  Apollo,'  that  is,  'with 
regard  to  Apollo,'  'in  view  of  Apollo.'  Cf  Xen.  Cyr.  i.  8, 
6.     (For  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  552,  9.) 

q.  The  accusative  has  the  same  sense  of '  as  to,' '  as  regards,' 
when  used  with  verbs  expressing  various  emotions,  to  mark 
the  objects  with  regard  to  which  these  emotions  are  felt ;  as, 
fofiela&ouy  de7<rouy  'to  fear,'  aiayjjpta&my  'to  be  ashamed,' 
aidtta&aty  'to  reverence,'  'to  stand  in  awe,'  dlytip^  'to  grieve,* 
i'][&g(j&aty  dfyua^axy  '  to  be  vexed,'  butrff^paivtiv^  '  to  be  pain- 
fully affected,'  jfa//oe^v,  'to  rejoice,'  ^detri^au,  'to  be  pleased,' 
Pj&ecPy  'to  be  glad,'  'to  be  delighted,'  M/x^eep,  rap^etp^  'to 
be  alarmed,'  ixTrXijzzea&au^  xazaTzXTJzzea&oUy  'to  be  astounded,' 
'to  be  terrified,'  olxzetpecp^  iheiPj  'to  pity,'  dXofuptadxUj  *to 
bewail.'  E.g.  Od.  ix.  130,  Setaapz^:  SXe&poPy '  fearing  destruc- 
tion,* that  is, '  having  fear  ...  as  regards  destruction ;'  Od. 
ix.  269,  dW  alduoy  ipkptaz^^  i^eotic,  '  reverence  the  gods,'  that 
is,  'be  reverential,  stand  in  awe  ...  as  regards  the  gods;' 
Eurip.  Hippol.  1355,  rowc  ydp  ebct^et(:  &eoi  ^ptjoxoptoi:  o4 
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jaipoooij  ^for  the  gods  rejoice  not  at  the  death  of  the  pious/ 
that  isy  ^the  gods  rejoice  not  ...  as  regards  the  pious, 
when  they  die ;'  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  11,  Mua^ai  touc  dp^opra^j 
'to  respect  their  rulers/  that  is,  ^  to  he  respectful  ...  as 
i^ards  their  rulers.'  Here,  manifestly,  the  accusative  case 
sets  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  feeling  expressed  by  the 
verb,  by  marking  a  particular  object  with  regard  to  which 
excloBively  it  is  to  be  understood  as  entertained.  (For  the 
list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  §  553, 10.) 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  accusative  case  employed 
^with  verbs  that  express  actions  by  which  grief  is  mani- 
fested; as,  xditTta&tu^  ^to  cut  one*s  self,'  riUetr^cUy  'to  pluck 
the  beard,'  Ttntreathi,  *to  beat  one's  self.'  E.g.  Eurip.  Troad. 
628,  x&TTTea&oi  vvtpdvy  *to  lament  the  dead,'  properly,  *to  cut 
one's  self  .  .  .  with  regard  to  a  dead  body/  Herod,  ii.  132, 
TUKTur&at  xbv  ^ivy  *  to  bewail  the  god  /  properly,  *  to  beat 
one's  self  •  •  .  with  regard  to  the  god.'  (See  Klihn. 
§  568,  10.) 

The  genitive  case  also  occurs  with  verbs  that  express  the 
emotions,  as  has  been  seen  under  that  case ;  but,  although 
rendered  in  English  in  the  same  way  with  the  accusative,  it 
is  not  to  be  confounded  in  sense  with  that  case.  The 
accusative  marks  the  limit  within  which  the  emotion  is  to 
be  considered  as  felt,  by  naming  the  object  to  which  it 
extends,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  confined;  the  genitive 
denotes  the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically  it  is 
affirmed,  and  by  which  it  is  characterized.  The  result  is  * 
materially  the  same,  the  way  by  which  it  is  reached  is 
different. 

r.  Again,  the  accusative  occurs  with  many  neuter  and 
passive  verbs,  besides  those  mentioned,  and  with  a  number 
of  adjectives,  to  denote  the  object  to  which  the  action,  state, 
or  quality  contained  in  these  is  to  be  considered  as  limited 
in  its  extent,  being,  here  also,  equivalent  to  the  English  ^  as 
to,'  *a8  regards,'  *so  far  as  is  concerned,'  and  therefore, 
properly  speaking,  an  accusative  of  measure.    Thus : 

a.  With  verbs :  e.g.  Od.  i.  208-9,  o/voic  jap  xtfoJo^v  re  xal 
ifi/juxra  xaXd  toaa^  \  xe/v^,  ^  for  in  your  head  and  handsome 
eyes  you  are  exceedingly  like  him,'  that  is,  *you  are  exceed- 
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ingly  like  him  ...  as  regards,  so  &r  as  are  conoemed, 
your  head  and  handsome  eyes/  the  resemblance  being 
asserted  with  the  limitation  indicated  by  the  accusative 
xupak^v  and  dixfiarcL  Soph.  Aj.  934,  xtXazifdmav  ^fjtbp  ifu- 
Bpi(^u  TToXurkou:  duijpy  ^  the  much-enduring  man  insults  me  with 
his  dark  wrath/  that  is,  ^is  insolent  ...  as  regards,  so  fSEur  as 
goes,  his  dark  wrath;'  Herod,  ii.  Ill,  t6p  dk  fiaadia  Xfyoutn 

•  .  .  xafiivra  roh^  df&aXfjLohc  rufXiad^poe^  ^they  say  that  the 
king,  being  afflicted  in  his  eyes,  became  blind,'  that  is,  ^being 
afflicted  ...  as  regards,  so  £Eur  as  are  concerned,  his  eyes;' 
Xen.  Memor.  i.  6, 6,  dea  rd  dXyecif  robe  TtSdaCj  *  on  account  of  my 
having  pain  in  my  feet,'  that  is, '  on  account  of  my  having  pain 
...  as  regards  my  feet,'  ^  so  far  as  my  feet  are  concerned.* 

p.  With  adjectives,   such  as  xoJldc,  xaxd^y  dya&dCj  aofd^y 
&c.     E.g.  n.  V.  801,  Todtuf:  TOi  fjuxpd^  Irjp  di/xa^y  diXd  /jtajpivfCj 

*  Tydeus,  indeed,  was  small  in  person,'  that  is,  *  was  small 
...  as  regards  his  person,  so  &r  as  his  person  was  con- 
cerned ;'  JEsch.  Pers.  27,  detpoi  pdjirjPy  *  terrible  in  battle^' 
that  is,  ^terrible  ...  as  regards  battle;'  Herod,  iii.  4, 
0dvrj<:  xac  ypwfjajp  Ixaub^  xal  zd  noXi/ua  dXxifw^y  ^  Phanes  was 
both  capable  in  mind  and  brave  in  matters  of  war,'  that  is^ 
^capable  ...  as  regards  his  mind,  and  brave  ...  as  re- 
gards matters  of  war.'    (See  Kiihn.  §  557.) 

Sometimes,  besides  the  accusative  introduced  to  limit  the 
e2d:ent  in  which  their  meaning  is  to  be  taken,  as  just 
explained,  such  verbs  and  adjectives  have  a  preposition 
*  also,  as  e^Vj  ?r/o6c,  xazd.  E.g.  H.  iii.  158,  aipw^  d^apdrji^e  d^ 
e/c  ^a  iocxou:,  *  thou  art  wonderfully  like  the  immortal  god- 
desses in  countenance ;'  Plat.  Apol.  p.  35,  A,  ol  Scafipours^ 
*A&7jpaia)u  e/c  dpevjp,  *  those  of  the  Athenians  who  excel  in  vir- 
tue ;'  Eurip.  Orest.  539-40,  fiaxdpeot:  Ttifu^  durjp  \  ttXtjp  e/c  t?^a- 
ri/ooc,  *I  am  a  happy  man,  except  as  regards  my  daughters;' 
Plat.  Gorg.  p.  474,  d,  za  awpaza  zd  xaXd  ouj^l  ^zoe  xazd  r^ 
j^pztav  Xiyuz  xaXd  elpcu,  Ttpb^  8  dp  ixa<rrop  ^pijmpLOP  ^,  Trpb^  roSro, 
^  xazd  i^dopijp  zcpa ;  '  or  do  you  not,  indeed,  say  of  beautiful 
bodies,  that  they  are  beautiful  with  regard  to  their  useful- 
ness, with  reference  to  whatever  each  is  useful  for,  or  with 
regard  to  some  pleasure?'  Herod,  i.  124,  xazd  pkp  jdp 
zrjp  zouzoo  TTpo^ujuuTjp  zidir/jxajQ^  zb   dh  xazd  ^eo6^  ze  xal  ifii 
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icipiu^^  ^  SO  fiur  as  regards  this  man's  devotion,  yon  are  dead; 
but  so  far  as  the  gods  and  I  are  concerned,  you  survive.' 
Bo  ddofiup  Ttapd  Ttpoy  ^to  be  disheartened  with  regard  to  a 
person.'  (See  Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  557,  Anm.  1.)  In  sach 
examples,  however,  the  accusative  retains  its  sense  of  ^as 
regards,'  ^as  to,'  and  the  office  of  the  preposition  alone 
demands  explanation. 

s.  To  this  variety  of  the  significations  of  the  accusative 
case  belong,  further,  a  number  of  adverbial  expressions,  as 
tliey  are  called,  besides  some  abeady  mentioned ;  as,  dx/jojvy 

*  presently,'  '  on  the  instant,'  properly,  *  as  regards  the  very 
point  of  time;'  dpj[^ifj  *at  first,'  *at  all,'  *at  the  beginning,' 
'that  is,  *as  regards  the  beginning;'  ri^oc,  to  riXo^y  ^finally,* 

•  at  last,'  properly,  *  as  regards  the  end ;'  zb  zthordtovj  *  at 
last,'  that  is,  'as  regards  what  is  final;'  izpintpovy  ^before,' 
that  is,  'as  regards  a  preceding  thing;'  rd  npwzopj  'at  first,' 
that  isy '  as  regards  that  which  is  first ;'  rb  Ttphj  '  formerly,' 
that  is, '  as  regards  what  is  before ;'  rb  abrixdj '  immediately,' 
^  on  the  instant,'  HUcOj  that  is,  '  as  regards  what  is  referred 
to  the  sel&ame  point,'  abrtxa  being  a  neuter  accusative 
plural  of  ourooc,  composed  of  our,  '  same,'  and  the  adjective 
ending  a6c,  and  hence  meaning  'what  has  the  property 
of  sel&ameness ;'  ravDv,  'at  the  present  time,'  that  is,  'as 
regards  what  is  now;'  rdp^ouovy  'originally,'  properly,  'as 
regards  what  belongs  to  the  beginning;'  xcupSpj  'oppor- 
tunely,'  that  is,  'as  regards  a  fit  moment;'    rb  TtaXaioPy 
'anciently,'  that  is,  'as  regards  what  was  long  ago;*   Tb 
ioazovj  'for  the  rest,'  'for  the  future,*  that  is,  'as  regards 
what  is  left  or  remaining,'  quod  religuum  est;  fjinepoi^y  ' after- 
wards,' that  is,  'as  regards  what  is  subsequent  or  later,' 
being  formed  from  Cfftd  in  the  sense  of  what  is  '  too  late,' 
viz. :  5(;r)-^-re/t>ov.     (See  Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr,  555,  Anm.  2.) 

L  It  may  be  here  added,  that  in  the  example  cited  from 
Od.  i.  274,  seqq.,  fivrjtrnjpaz  fihv  inl  (npirepa  axidvaa&cu  di^wj^^* 
I  fjojTipa  8\  6? of  d^ofibz  iifoppuxcu  yapjk^a&ai^  \  d^  tro)  i^  fxiyapop 
7:aTpb<:  fiiya  dovafxhoco^  'bid  the  suitors  disperse  to  their 
homes ;  and,  for  your  mother,  if  her  mind  inclines  her  to 
wed,  let  her  go  back  to  the  house  of  her  mighty  father,'  the 
accusative  /xqripa  may,  with  greater  probability,  be  con- 
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sidered  as  used  in  the  sense  of  ^as  regards,'  ^as  to,'  so  that 
the  meaning  shall  be,  ^as  regards  your  mother,'  'as  for 
your  mother.'  Yet  there  is  some  plausibility,  at  least,  in 
the  explanation  which  makes  pajripa  to  follow  the  constmo- 
tion  of  fiUTjtrTTjpa^  by  a  sort  of  attraction.  (See  Kiihn.  Aaa£ 
Gr.  §  566.) 

DOUBLB  ACCUSATIVE. 

4.  With  a  number  of  verbs  there  occur  two  accusativea, 
the  one  of  the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing  or  in- 
animate object ;  e.g.  fciiap  fjtisjdhjv  <piXuv  ziuoy  ^  to  love  a 
person  with  a  great  love.'  In  very  many  instances  of  this 
construction,  the  verb,  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  is 
attended  by  a  personal  object  with  regard  to  whom  the 
action  or  quality  contained  in  the  verb  is  affirmed,  and  by 
a  noun  representing  the  same  or  a  like  substantive  idea 
with  that  of  the  verb ;  as  in  the  example  just  cited.  And 
it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  accusative  cases 
which  attend  upon  these  verbs  require  the  same  explana- 
tion that  has  been  given  above  of  accusatives  occurring 
singly  with  verbs.  They  might,  therefore,  be  left  to  the 
careful  attention  of  the  student,  as  being  capable  of  ex- 
planation by  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  accusative 
case  already  established.  But,  both  for  practical  purposes, 
and  because,  the  double  use  of  the  accusative  with  verbs 
always  occupying  a  separate  place  in  the  grammars,  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  case  might  seem  to  be  incomplete  if  it 
were  omitted,  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  of  it,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  repetition. 

a.  A  number  of  verbs,  besides  the  accusative  case  of  the 
personal  object,  are  attended  by  the  accusative  case  of  a 
noun  having  the  same  substantive  idea  with  the  verbs 
themselves.  E.g.  Od.  xv.  245-6,  8v  Tzepe  x^pe  ipdtt  Zeu^  r'  oi/^'o- 
;foc  xcu  ^A7:6X).o)v  |  Ttauzoir^v  iftkbvqza^  *  whom  both  Zeus  se^s- 
bearer  and  Apollo  love  in  their  hearts  with  all  manner  of 
love;'  that  is,  *as  regards  whom  Zeus  cegisbearer  and 
Apollo  are  friendly  or  loving  with  all  manner  of  love;' 
properly,  *  as  regards,  as  far  as  goes,  all  manner  of  love.' 
Soph.  Electr.  1034,  zoaouTop  l;f<?oc  ix^oupto  <ye,  *with  such 
a  hatred  do  I  hate  thee;'  that  is,  *as  regards  thee  I  have 
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liatred  .  •  .  as  fieur  as  goes  so  great  a  hatred.'    Herod. 
Ul  88,  ydfiooQ  7t  roi;c  icpdnot}^  ipi/jieB  ...  6  Japtco^  K6poo  fiiif 
Aw  dtrfaxipa/^j  ^Arocadp  r<  xa2  'ApvuntimjUf  'Darius  contracted 
fmairied)  the  first  (noblest)  marriages,  namely,  with  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artustone/    Here,  ifyafmp 
be  regarded  as  followed  by  the  accusative  of  the  direct 
object,  so  that  the  construction  shall  be  iyd/ist  roue  i^pdnoi)^ 
/xa^«K<, '  he  married  the  first  marriages,'  then  the  accusative 
^9^  ihqyxripac  will  have  the  same  construction.    It  may  be 
^l^oubted,  however,  if  ya/mp  have  this  active  sense.    It  may 
ler  mean  'to  be  in  the  state  of  a  ydfio^  or  husband,'  and 
len  the  accusative  t'^C/uouc  which  is  added  will  have  the 
of  '  as  regards,'  and  the  accusative  of  the  person  will 
interpreted  in  the  same  way.    So  that  the  true  meaning 
'^vill  be  *  Darius  was  or  became  a  husband  ...  as  regards 
%]i6  noblest  marriages  (wives) .  .  .  namely,  as  regards  Atossa 
mnd  Artustone.'    Herod,  iii.  154,  kwurbu  Xcjfiarcu  Xd^^v  di/ij^ 
murcWj  'he  inflicted  upon  himself  the  most  incurable  hurt' 
Bere  the  accusative  of  the  person  has  the  sense  of  'as 
regards,'  that  is,  names  the  object  to  which  the  statement 
JUu^ror  Im^^v  is  to  be  confined ;  and  the  accusative  Ixa^y 
has  essentially  the  same  construction,  showing  in  what 
extent  the  action  of  Iw^araz  is  to  be  taken,  '  as  far  as  goes 
the  most  incurable  hurt  or  outrage.'    Thuc.  viii.  75,  3)p7ioijap 
rowc  arpazedixaz  roue  /Jteyi^rrou^  S^xouc, '  they  bound  the  soldiers 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths;'  properly,  'as  regards  the 
soldiers  •  .  .  they  bound  with  oaths  ...  as  far  as  go  the 
most  solemn  oaths.'    Here,  of  both  accusatives  the  proper 
meaning  is  to  mark  the  exact  extent  in  which  the  sense  of 
&pxoaaif  is  to  be  taken ;  and,  consequentiy,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  being  really  accusatives  of  measure,  the  one 
showing  that  the  oaths  amounted  to  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
and  the  other  that  they  reached  to  or  embraced  the  sol- 
diers, not  any  persons  indifierentiy. 

The  construction  is  the  same  where  the  verb  is  attended 
by  the  accusative  case  of  a  noun  having  a  kindred  substan- 
tive idea,  and  by  another  accusative  showing  the  person  to 
whom  the  statement  made  by  the  verb  and  kindred  noun  is 

to  be  confined.    E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  1107,  za  aipa/  Itdj  x6Xa(^* 
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ixtiuoo^y  ^pnnish  them  with  your  proud  words,'  that  is,  ^as 
regards  them  •  .  •  inflict  punishment  •  •  •  so  fiar  as  go 
your  proud  word8;'Id.  Trach.  51-3,^i(i7roa/a  Jjjdptepa  tcoIUl 
flip  a*  if  in  I  xaxudov  ^djj  napddxpuz*  ddup/uxra  \  r^v  ^Hpdxkuoy 
l^odop  yowfdvrjVy  ^0  my  mistress  Deaneira,  oftentimes  al- 
ready have  I  beheld  you  bewailing  the  absence  of  Herakles 
with  lamentations  full  of  tears ;'  properly,  ^  oftentimes  have 
I  beheld  you  ...  as  regards  the  absence  of  Herakles  •  •  • 
bewailing  .  •  •  as  £Etr  as  go  lamentations  ftdl  of  tears.'  (See 
Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  558,  a,  and  b.) 

The  explanation  is  the  same  where,  instead  of  an  accasa* 
tive  of  the  thing,  a  pronoun  attends  the  verb :  e.g.  Xen. 
Cyrop.  L  8, 10,  r£Ua  /u/jta6/i€ifo^  t6p  IdxaVy  4n  all  other  par* 
ticulars  imitating  Sacas;'  that  is,  imitating  Sacas  •  •  • 
as  &r  as  all  other  particulars  were  concerned.'  The  verb 
IM/mird^at  signifying  properly  ^  to  be  a  /u/jxk  or  mimicy'  tlie 
accusative  Idxa^  is  added  to  show  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
being  a /i?/ioc  is  to  be  understood  only  with  regard  to  Sacas; 
and  the  other  accusative  TiXka,  again,  marks  that  the  cha- 
racter expressed  by  the  verb  extends  as  far  as  this  term 
goes,  ^  as  far  as  to  every  other  particular.'  Xen.  Anab.  v. 
7, 6,  rouTo  6/*ac  i^aTtaxTJaoiy  *  to  deceive  you  in  this,'  properlyi 
^  to  deceive,'  that  is,  '  to  be  a  deceiver  ...  as  regards  you 
...  so  &r  as  this  goes.'  (See.  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  558, 
Anm.  1.) 

In  the  passive  construction,  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
is  retained,  the  personal  object  becoming  the  subject:  e.g. 
Herod,  iii.  34,  <b  dianozdy  rd  fikv  dJla  ndura  fJi£rfdXoK  iitaiueaij 
*  in  every  other  respect  you  are  greatly  praised,'  that  is, 
^you  are  greatly  praised  ...  as  regards,  so  £eu*  as  is  con* 
cemed,  every  thing  else.'    (See  Kiihn.  ib.  Anm.  2.) 

b.  In  such  expressions  as  nocecp  uva  dyaM  or  xaxd^  ^  to  do 
a  person  good  or  harm,'  Xiyeiu  uva  dyadd  or  xaxdy  ^  to  speak 
good  or  evil  of  a  person,'  the  verbs  Ttoeecp  and  U^rtcu  are 
luscompanied  by  the  accusative  both  of  the  term  expressing 
good  or  evil,  namely,  dyaM  and  xaxdy  and  of  the  person 
with  regard  to  whom  the  good  or  evil  doing  or  speaking  is 
affirmed.  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  61,  rire  8i  dij  6  6ejj£aToxXi7}<:  xuu^ 
re  xai  rdb^  Kopeu&coo^  izoiXd  re  xai  xaxa  IXe^h  ^  and  at  that  time| 
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'Uien,  Themistocles  said  many  evil  things  of  both  him  and 
tiie  Corinthians.'  Here,  assuming  xaxd  to  be  the  direct  object 
of  iXeytj  the  phrase  TtoiXd  re  xai  xaxd  IXe]^  is  followed  by  the 
Accusative  case  of  the  person  in  the  sense  of  ^as  regards;' 
*  Themistodes  said  many  evil  things  ...  as  regards  him.' 
!2[eii.  Cyrop.  iii.  2,  15,  obdsKdmovt  iTtauoyro  noUd  xaxd  i^fMoc 
9r(xo5vrtC9  ^  they  never  yet  at  any  time  ceased  from  doing  as 
many  evils/  that  is,  ^from  doing  many  evils  ...  as  re- 
gards us.'    ^EpjdZta^j  diTuvy  and  some  others,  are  used  in 
^e  same  way  with  two  accusatives.    (See  Kiihn.  Aus£  Gr. 
§559.) 

c.  Two  accusatives  occur  also  with  verbs  signifying  'to 
make,'  to  constitute,'  noitiVy  re&ivac;  'to  choose,'  aiptia&ac\ 
*to  consider,'  *to  esteem,'  vofuf^uv^  -^jua&ai'y  'tp  name,'  *to 
call/  *to  say  of,'  ivo/i^e^v,  xaXtlVy  Xiyeiv'y  'to  receive,'  'to 
accept,'  napalafie7vj  dix^a&acy  kc.  "E.g.  H.  xvi.  90,  dufidzepou 
a  fu  dijaucj  'you  will  make  me  more  dishonored;'  Eurip. 
Med.  874,  {iv  vainj]  rjj  ^fitipf)  ^peT^  zwv  i/juap  ij[i^pd}upexpoh^\ 
ihJ4f(Oj  icaxipa  r<  xai  xdpijv  nixreif  r'  ipidvy  '  I  will  make  three 
of  my  enemies  dead  bodies;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  14,  rbv 
Frnfipiop  auvduTTPoy  napiiafieuj  'he  received  Gobiyas  as  his 
companion  at  table';  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  489,  d,  ri  nore  Xiyu^ 
rwc  ^cirrWooc ;  '  what  do  you  say  of  the  best  ?'  Demosth.  de 
Chers.  p.  106,  66,  ndXtai^  jdp  iyarft  nXouzov  fffoupLOi  aoiipdjiotj^y 
Ktarevj  touoeap^  '  for  my  part,  at  least,  I  regard  as  the  wealth 
of  a  state  her  allies,  confidence  in  her,  and  good-will  for 
her.'  (See  Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  560.)  In  such  examples  the  two 
accasatives  may  be  considered  as  having  the  same  con- 
struction, the  second  being  a  repetition  of  the  first  under 
another  name  or  aspect,  and  being,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  an  apposition.  Thus,  in  the  example  Fw^puau  auvdtanfov 
xapiia^j  the  term  aupdemvoPj '  a  companion  at  table/  is  but 
another  name  for  Gobryas  under  a  peculiar  aspect.  So  that 
if  the  first  or  chief  accusative  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
object  of  the  verb's  action,  the  second  will  have  the  same 
construction.    (See  Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  560,  Anm.  5.) 

Here  belong  also  such  expressions  as  ^aufza  itotuadoi^ 
ridur^  r/,  fcc.,  '  to  account  a  thing  a  marvel,'  &c. :  e.g. 
Earip.  Orest.  1030,  Zfipta/m  ^ifuvo^  rbv  'Ayafiifn^opo^  j6vov^ 
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<  insulting  the  offipring  of  Agamemnon.'    (See  Kuhii.  ib. 

Axun.  1.) 

d.  Two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying  ^to 
ask/  ^to  demand,'  ^to  inquire/  &c.,  as,  airsiUy  ahuadmij 
dttouTeiVy  TtpdzTUVj  npdrct^r^j  tlaitpdrvuVy  ipwvaPj  ipiadm^ 
i^erdf^scPy  laropuvy  dpunopecy.  E.g.  Od.  ix.  864,  Kuxim^^ 
ipwvqu:  pL  Svojm  xiurdv;  ^Cyclops,  do  you  ask  me  for  a 
fkmous  name  ?'  that  is,  ^  do  you  ask  a  question  of  me  (pro- 
perly, ^  as  regards  me,  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned') ...  as  to  a 
famous  name  ?'  Here  both  accusatives  are  probably  used 
in  the  sense  of  ^  as  to,'  ^as  regards,'  although,  for  practical 
purposes,  that  of  the  person  is  conveniently  accounted  the 
direct  object  Herod,  iii.  1,  izipupax:  KcLpL^itofj^  ic  ASqfv^nw 
xjpuxa  ofree  ^'Aptaxrtv  ^urfoxipa^  '  Gambyses  asked  Amasis  for 
his  daughter;'  that  is,  'made  a  demand  of  (properly,  ^as 
regards')  Amasis  .  • .  as  £Etr  as  his  daughter  was  concerned,' 
both  accusatives  being  employed  to  mark  the  precise  extent 
in  which  the  term  alru  is  to  be  taken.  Herod,  iii.  58,  odrotc 
ixarbif  rdXapza  InpTj^op^  'they  exacted  of  them  a  hundred 
talents ;'  that  is,  '  they  exacted  ...  as  regards  them  ...  as 
much  as,  to  the  amount  of,  a  hundred  talents.'  In  this 
example  the  accusative  aitrou^  has  the  sense  of '  as  regards,' 
and  bcarbu  rdXairra  is  an  accusative  of  measure,  showing  the 
amount  of  the  exaction.  In  other  words,  the  former  of  the 
two  accusatives  marks  to  what  persons  definitely  the  action 
in  inpTj^au  extended,  the  latter  to  what  amount  it  reached, 
(See  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  561.) 

e.  Two  accusatives  are  used  also  with  verbs  signifying 
*to  teach,'  'to  put  in  mind,'  &;c.,  as,  dcidaxetUj  natdwuif^ 
dMzj!ju/jtpij(rxeiv^  Imopiipa/i^ffxuvj  the  two  latter,  however,  more 
commonly  having  the  genitive  of  the  thing  of  which  a 
person  is  put  in  mind.  E.g.  Eurip.  Hippol.  254,  naiUL 
deddtrxee  ydp  fit'  6  TtoiiK  ^ioT<Ky  'for  a  long  life  teaches  me  many 
things ;'  that  is, '  teaches  many  things  (properly,  to  the  extent 
of  many  things)  ...  as  regards  me,  as  far  as  I  am  con* 
cerned.'  Herod,  vi.  140,  duapufn/ijffxwv  afpioQ  rb  j^pijemfpemf^ 
'reminding  them  of  the  oracle;'  that  is,  'as  regards  them, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  .  .  .  putting  in  mind  .  .  .  with 
regard  to  the  oracle;'  both  accusatives,  in  this  example^ 
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tving  the  sense  of  ^as  regards.'    It  may  be  said,  in  &cty 

of  both  accnsative  cases,  as  well  after  deSdtrxuv  as  after 

dbHifufjon^imeVj  that  they  are  introduced  to  mark  the  limits 

^writhin  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to  be  taken.    The 

accnsative  of  the  thing  taught,  or  of  which  one  is  put  in 

mind,  is  added  to  the  verb  to  point  out  with  regard  to  what 

particalar   object    its    action    is   affirmed;    ttoXXol  diddaxuj 

^teaches,  or  ^ves  instruction,  is  an  instructor,  ...  as 

regards,  to  the  extent  of,  many  things;'  dpajjt/n/ijtTxcDv  rb 

jlfnjanjpeop,  ^putting  in  mind  ...  as  regards  the  oracle, 

to  the  extent  of  the  oracle.'    The  accusative  of  the  person 

is  added  to  the  verb,  thus  qualified  as  to  the  extent  of  its 

action,  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  reaching  only 

to  a  definite  personal  object ;  noUd  dtddaxu  fiBy  ^  teaches  many 

things  ...  as  regards  me,  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned ;'  dva- 

/iefiM/jaxwif  afia^  rb  XpTfyrn^ptov^  *  putting  in  mind  of  the  oracle 

...  as  regards  them,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned ;'  that 

is,  the  putting  in  mind  of  the  oracle  is  to  be  understood  as 

embracing  them,  and  not  others.   (For  the  example,  see 

Eiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  561,  e.) 

/.  Again :  two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying 
*to  divide,'  *to  distribute,'  the  one  denoting  the  object 
divided  or  distributed,  and  the  other  the  parts  into  which 
it  is  distributed.  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  121,  rptl^  fioipa(:  6  Sip^jj^ 
8aad/M$p<K  Ttdi/ra  t6v  n€(^dv  arparbv,  *  Xerxes  having  divided 
the  whole  army  of  infantry  into  three  parts.'  For  practical 
oonvenience  alone,  the  accusative  that  marks  the  thing 
divided,  ndi/ra  rdv  Tre^Av  trrpaTdp,  *the  whole  army  of 
infantry,'  may  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  of  the  direct 
object.  It  is  really  the  accusative  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  as 
regards ;'  that  is,  it  points  out  the  object  as  to  which  alone 
the  division  is  affirmed;  'having  made  a  division  ...  as 
regards  the  whole  army  of  infantry.'  The  accusative 
denoting  the  number  of  parts  into  which  an  object  is 
^vided  is  of  the  same  nature  essentially,  differing  in  so  far 
only  as  it  expresses,  not  so  much  the  object  with  regard  to 
which  an  action  is  affirmed  as  the  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  goes,  giving  thus  the  limit  up  to  which  the  dividing 
readies ;  '  he  made  a  division  of  (as  regards)  the  whole  army 
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of  infantry  .  •  .  into  three  parts ;'  that  is,  ^  up  to,  as  fiu*  aa» 
three  parts.'  Xen.  Cyr.  vii.  6,  18,  6  Khpo^  rb  arpdrmifm 
xarivufu  8iidsxa  fdprjy  ^  Cyrus  distributed  his  army  into 
twelve  parts;'  that  is,  ^ Cyrus  made  a  distribution  •  •  • 
as  regards  his  army  .  .  •  (that  reached)  up  to,  as  fetr  aa^ 
twelve  parts.'  (For  the  examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausfl  Gr. 
§  561,  f.) 

The  preposition  c/c  is  sometimes  introduced  before  the 
accusative  that  denotes  the  number  of  parts  into  which  an 
object  is  divided :  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  148,  a^ioQ  o&rouc  ic  8f 
/jtoipa^  8ce7ioi^y  ^  they  divided  themselves  into  six  parts/  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  accusative  retains  its  proper  sig- 
nification, as  above  set  forth,  and  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  office  of  the  preposition.  (See  Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  ib. 
Anm.  2.) 

g.  Two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying  'to  take 
away,*  *to  deprive,'  *to  plunder;'  as,  djfozpuc^j  crtpuv^ 
drriHTTBpelp,  auidPj  &c.  E.g.  II.  i.  182,  <2<  Ip!  dfocpeTrou  XptMnjtda 
0ot^o(:  ^AnoiXoDv^  ^  since  Phoebus  Apollo  takes  away  from  me 
the  daughter  of  Chryses.'  (See  Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  561,  g.) 
The  one  of  these  accusatives  denotes  the  object  taken  away, 
the  other  the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken.  The  former, 
for  convenience  merely  in  practical  use,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb's  action ;  properly  speaking, 
it  marks  the  limits  within  which  its  action  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  confined ;  '  Phoebus  Apollo  takes  away  .  •  .  as  fiur 
as  goes  the  daughter  of  Chryses.'  The  latter  accusative,  or 
that  introducing  the  name  of  the  object  from  which  a  thing 
is  taken  away,  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  being  used 
to  show  the  person  with  regard  to  whom  alone  the  action 
of  taking  away  is  affirmed;  that  is,  to  mark  how  f&t  it 
reaches,  or  within  what  limits  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
restricted;  *  Phoebus  Apollo  takes  away  the  daughter  of 
Chryses  from  me ;'  properly,  *  as  regards  me,'  I  being  the 
object  as  to  whom  alone  the  taking  away  is  affirmed. 
Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  6,  4,  rbv  pSwu  pot  xai  (p'dov  naxda  dfuXtro  ripf 
jftw;pyv,  *he  took  away  his  life  from  my  only  and  beloved 
child.' 

With  artpuv  and  dnoareptivj  that  of  which  a  person  la 
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deprived  is  also  expressed  by  the  genitive  case.  But  this 
1106  of  the  genitive  case  admits  of  easy  explanation  accord- 
lug  to  the  doctrine  of  that  case,  and  does  not  affect  the 
mbove  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  accasative,  when  the 
latter  is  used.  It  rather  confirms  it,  in  so  fiir,  at  leasts 
as  it  goes  to  show  that  the  above  verbs  are  not  followed 
liy  the  accusative  ^f  the  direct  object  (See  Kiihn.  ib. 
Anm.  8.) 

A.  Two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying  ^to 
hide/  *to  conceal,'  as,  xpimrtcv^  xsu&eeVj  the  one  to  denote  the 
thing  concealed,  the  other  the  person  from  whom  it  is 
''hidden  or  concealed.  E.g.  Eurip.  Hippol.  912-18,  oi  fj^v 
fiioo^  ft,  xdvi  fjtaiXop  ij  fiXou^y  \  xpimrav  dixacov  ad^j  irdrBp^ 
iooTrpaSic^,  ^indeed,  it  is  not  right,  fiither,  that  you  should 
conceal  your  misfortunes  from  friends  at  least,  and  more 
than  friends.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  561,  h.)  The  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing  hidden  may  be  regarded,  practically  at 
least,  as  theT  direct  object,  and  the  accusative  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  is  hidden  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  ^as  to,*^ 
*as  regards;'  that  is,  marks  the  personal  object  with  regard 
to  whom  alone  the  act  of  hiding  is  affirmed.  Thus,  in  the 
above  example,  the  sense  is,  ^  it  is  not  right  to  conceal  your 
misfortunes  ...  as  regards  your  friends,'  whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  propriety  of  concealing  them  from  others. 

i.  Two  accusatives  are  used,  also,  with  verbs  signifying 
*to  persuade,'  *  to  incite,'  *to  challenge,'  *to  compel,'  &c.,  as, 
mi^uy,  inoTpuptiPj  inaipuv,  npoxcdua&cuy  dvapcd^eiVj  &c.,  the 
one  marking  that  which  is  the  subject  of  persuasion,  &C. 
or  that  to  which  one  is  persuaded,  &;c.,  the  other  the  person 
who  is  persuaded,  &c.  E.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  797,  d>U'  oTda 
pip  4n  Tcuka  pcij  Tzei&wPy  t&iy  *  but  go,  for  I  know  that  I  do  not 
persuade  you  of  this.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf  Gr.  §  561,  i.)  Here, 
properly  speaking,  both  accusatives  are  employed  to  denote 
the  precise  objects  with  regard  to  which  the  action  of  the 
verb  is  affirmed,  or  to  show  how  &r  it  reaches.  Thus,  in 
the  example  just  cited,  dJU'  o78a  jdp  at  rouka  pij  Trei&wv,  f&ey 
the  sense  is,  '  but  go,  for  I  know  that  ...  as  regards  you. 
so  £Etr  as  concerns  you,  ...  I  do  not  persuade  (do  not  have 
credence)  .  •  •  as  regards,  touching,  these  things.'  Eurip.  Or. 
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279,  Ao$i^  di  /ii/ifoftoiy  \  Sanz  fi  iirdpac  tfrfov  dpoatodrarw^  | 
TXHC  fJtii^  ^Ajve^  TjUfpopij  roTc  9  ifrfotaeu  oS,  ^  bat  I  blame  LozImi 
who,  having  urged  me  on  to  the  most  impious  deed,  gaye  mo 
delight  in  word  and  not  in  deed/  that  is,  'who  having 
arged  me  on  ...  as  regards  the  most  impious  deed.* 
Here,  taking  htaipuv  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  the  accusa* 
tive  of  the  person  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  object,  and 
the  accusative,  denoting  that  to  which  he  is  incited,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  *as  to,'  'as  regards,'  'touching,'  or  marks 
the  object  to  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  represented  as 
being  limited.  Plat.  Rep.  v.  p.  478,  a,  roozo  /dv  dij  fjaj  dvi^f* 
xa^i  /le,  '  as  regards  this,  then,  do  not  compel  me.'  Here, 
practically  speaking,  the  accusative  of  the  person  may  be 
considered  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb's  action ;  but,  in 
fiftct,  duapedf^uif  may  possibly  have  the  proper  sense  of  causing 
dpdpcj^  or  making  a  necessity,  and  then  the  accusative  of 
the  person  would  mean  'as  regards,'  'as  far  as  concerns.* 
Either  way,  the  accusative  rouro  will  have  the  sense  of '  as 
to,'  '  as  regards.' 

The  prepositions  e/c  and  im  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
accusative  denoting  that  to  which  one  is  persuaded,  incited, 
&c. :  e.g.  Thuc.  iv.  19,  AaxedcufiSptot  8k  bfia^  TrpoxaloHuTai  c/c 
cnovddQ^  '  the  Lacedsemonians  invite  you  to  a  truce.'  (See 
Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  ib.  Anm.  4.)  In  such  cases,  the  accusative 
has  the  office  of  confining  the  verb's  action,  as  qualified  by 
the  prepositions,  to  a  definite  object,  or  has  the  sense  of  'as 
to,'  'as  regards;'  'the  Lacedaemonians  invite  you  in  .  •  . 
as  regards  a  truce,  as  far  as  a  truce  goes.' 

So  likewise,  when  the  passive  or  middle  verb  is  employed, 
and  the  person  becomes  its  subject,  the  accusative  of  that  to 
which  one  is  persuaded,  &c.  is  plainly  used  in  the  sense  of 
'as  to :'  e.g.  dcddaxo/jm  fwuaexjjvy  *I  have  myself  taught,'  or 
'I  am  taught  music,'  that  is,  'I  am  taught  ...  as  regards 
music,  as  far  as  music  goes.'    (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  Anm.  5.) 

k.  Again,  two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying 
'  to  put  on,' '  to  put  off,'  as,  ivSuuv^  ixdouvy  Afxfi&fwvai^  ntpi^dk" 
XitUy  one  to  mark  the  thing  put  on  or  off,  the  other  the 
person  on  or  off  whom  a  thing  is  put.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i, 
3, 17,  TTou^  fiiyajQ  /axpdv  ij^a)v  j^awvOj  izefiov  ncuda  /uxpdv  ftfyaof 
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tjpnrra  jfrnSs^o,  ix8uea^  (xMPy  rdu  /liv  iaoTOti  ixuvov  ijfjupitat  rby 
ik  ixeipou  abzic  iifido^  ^  a  large  boy  with  a  small  coat^  stripping 
off  the  coat  from  a  small  boy  that  bad  a  large  one,  put  on 
liim  his  own  coat,  and  himself  pat  on  the  small  boy's  coat' 
The  v^rd  ipduuv  properly  means  ^  to  go  into/  and  ^  to  cause 
to  go  into/  and  ixiuuy,  ^  to  go  out  of/  and  ^  to  cause  to  go  out 
o^'  being  employed,  just  as  xaraSuvai  is,  both  transitively 
and  intransitively.  (See  Eubn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  562,  and  Passow's 
Lex.  8.  V.)  The  accusative  of  the  thing  attends  these  verbs 
to  show  the  object  with  regard  to  which  their  action  is 
aflirmed,  so  that  ixdinrajz  abzbv  rbv  x^rwua  properly  means 
*  having  caused  him  to  go  out  ...  as  regards  his  coat,  as 
fiBur  as  his  coat  was  concerned.'  The  accusative  of  the  person 
is  introduced  to  show  in  regard  to  whom  the  action  of  the 
verb  thus  qualified  is  set  forth  as  occurring,  or  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  confined ;  so  that  ixiutra^  aMu  rbv  jrrroij/a 
properly  means  ^having  ...  as  regards  him  .  •  •  caused 
the  going  out  of  or  putting  off  ...  as  fiir  as  his  coat  was 
concerned^' 

L  Among  the  instances  of  the  use  of  two  accusatives 
with  verbs,  although  scarcely  deserving  to  be  thus  classed,  is 
cited  the  employment  of  two  accusatives  with  acreTai^acy  ^  to 
feed  upon/  where  one  accusative  marks  that  on  which  any 
thing  feeds,  and  the  other  the  time  or  season  during  which 
it  so  feeds.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  202,  accioyccu  (ikv  f>l^au:  rb  ^ipoc 
dpiHfoouTi^  irayroiac  xapTzob^  dk  acrietr&ae  ttjv  j[ee/iapcvjjv,  ^  in  the 
summer  they  feed  on  roots,  digging  up  all  kinds  of  them; 
in  the  winter  they  feed  on  fruits.'  (See  Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  § 
562,  c.)  The  accusatives  rb  ^ip(Ky  ttjv  fupapivfjv^  are  used  in 
the  sense  of  ^as  to,'  ^as  regards,'  marking  the  times  or 
seasons  to  which  the  act  of  feeding  is  to  be  understood  as 
restricted ;  ^  they  feed  ...  as  regards  the  summer,  as  re- 
gards the  winter,'  that  is,  4n  or  during  the  summer,  in  or 
during  the  winter  season.'  The  accusative  cases  ^'C^c  and 
xa/»rouc  follow  on  atxiovxan  in  nearly  the  same  sense.  In 
the  expression  /5/C^  aniovxany  *  they  feed  on  roots,'  acziovcax 
really  means  *they  are  fed,'  or  *thoy  feed  themselves/  and 
l&'f  oc  shows  in  what  extent  this  act  of  being  fed  or  of  feed- 
ing themselves  is  to  be  taken,  to  what  object  among  many 
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it  reaches ;  that  is,  the  being  fed  or  feeding  themselves  is  to 
be  understood  as  farmed  only '  so  for  as  roots  are  concerned/ 
Jnst  as  the  accusative  is  used  with  myeevj  ^to  drink,'  to 
show  that  the  drinking  is  to  be  considered  as  reaching  to  or 
embracing  only  the  object  named  by  a  noun  in  that  case^ 
BO  that  7:iv$tv  Zdcjpy  ^  to  drink  water,'  means  that  the  drinking 
extends  only  to  water,  or  embraces  this  alone. 

m.  Two  accusatives,  both  the  names  of  things,  are  foand 
employed  with  a  number  of  verbs,  mostly  compounds.  E.g. 
Herod,  i.  168,  ididoo  (r<pt  'j^ijfjuxra  Tuy[oz  irepe^aXiir&m  zijp  icdXtu^ 
*  he  gave  them  money  to  surround  their  city  with  a  walL' 
(See  KUhn.  §  568.)  Here  the  accusative  rerj^oc  might  seem, 
at  the  first  view,  to  be  the  immediate  object  of  Trtpi^aXMhtj 
the  sense  being,  apparently,  ^  to  cast  a  wall  round  about.' 
More  accurately  examined,  however,  izBfH^aXiadai  has  the 
sense  of  ^casting  about  one's  self,  or  ^causing  to  be  cast 
about,'  or  ^  surrounding  one's  self;'  and  the  accusative  t£j[pq 
is  added  to  show  the  extent  in  which  the  action  of  mpt^ 
Xia&ou  is  to  be  taken,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  sub- 
stance, with  regard  to  what  object  definitely  it  is  to  be 
understood;  so  that  the  meaning  of  Teij[(K  TcepifiaXiir&ai  is 
*to  cast  about  themselves,'  or  *to  cause  to  be  cast  about  .  .  . 
as  far  as  a  wall  goes ;'  that  is,  ^  the  surrounding  themselves,' 
or  ^  causing  to  be  cast  round  about,'  is  to  be  understood  as 
extending  only  to  re7;foc,  *  a  wall,'  and  not  to  any  other  ob- 
ject. The  accusative  reTpc,  if  this  explanation  be  true,  is 
used  with  Tzepe^aXiff&ou  in  the  same  way  that  /$/f«c  and 
xapnou^  are  employed  with  acriovTcuy  as  seen  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  paragraph,  and  that  Zdcop  is  added  to 
itbuxf.  The  accusative  ndhv  is  introduced  with  ntpc^aXitr&m 
rerj^oc  to  mark,  in  the  same  way,  the  extent  in  which  this 
proposition  is  to  be  taken ;  *  to  cast  a  wall  round  about  .  •  . 
as  regards  their  city,  as  far  as  their  city  was  concerned.' 
Both  accusatives,  therefore,  present  only  varieties  of  the 
same  sense,  marking  the  limit  up  to  which  an  action  or 
statement  reaches.  So  Herod,  iv.  76,  rb  xaraawYOfuvop  rouro 
;rajru  ibv  xararcXdaaovrcu  tzuv  rb  amjiaj  'this  that  is  rubbed 
to  pieces,  or  pounded,  being  thick,  they  daub  over  the 
whole  body ;'  that  is,  '  they  daub  themselves  ...  as  far  as 
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goes  the  whole  body/  and  their  daubing  themselves  em- 
1>race8  or  extends  to  this  material  alone  that  is  pounded. 
Thnc  iii.  81,  &7tep€uept6ure^  rbp  Aeuxadiwif  la^/abp  zAc  voSk 
•  .  .  djcoxoiuQoyroi^  ^having  transported  their  ships  over 
the  Lencadian  isthmuSi  they  returned  home;'  that  is, 
'having  carried  their  ships  over  ...  as  regards  the  Len- 
cadian isthmus,  as  far  as  the  Leucadian  isthmus  is  con- 
cerned.' 

71.  The  two  accusatives  which  occur  in  the  construction 
called  technically  the  fj^fta  xad^  5Xou  xai  /nipo^y  met  with 
chiefly  in  epic,  but  also  in  dramatic  poetry,  seldom  in  prose, 
admit  of  easy  explanation.  E.g.  II.  xi.  240,  rbp  d*  dope  iti^ 
ahfiwi^  Xiat  dk  yuta^  ^  him  he  struck  with  his  sword  on  the 
neck,  and  unstrung  his  limbs,'  that  is,  ^  he  struck  him  with 
his  sword  •  •  •  as  regards  his  neck,  as  &r  as  his  neck  went.* 
The  accusative  t6u  is  the  direct  object  of  ;r>t^e,  or  the  object 
actually  reached  by  its  action  of  striking ;  and,  so  far,  the 
statement  is,  that '  he  struck  him  with  his  sword ;'  but  the 
accusative  adxii^  being  added  limits  the  declaration  that 
he  struck  him  to  the  particular  part  of  the  body  which  it 
names*  So  that  the  sense  is,  ^  he  struck  him  ...  as  far  as 
the  neck  went.'  Of  course  ahfjkva  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
accusative  of  measure,  showing  how  far  an  action  or  state- 
ment is  to  be  admitted  as  true.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  113,  xaX  ao 
jj^  if  Wo5  ndda  xpixpov,  *  and  do  you  hide  my  steps  out  of  the 
road;'  that  is,  ^hide  me  ...  as  regards  my  steps.'  (See, 
for  the  examples,  Kiihn.  A.  G.  §  564.) 

SumrruiTy. 

5.  In  the  preceding  examination  of  the  uses  of  the  accu- 
tive  case,it  has  been  seen  to  have  three  meanings :  namely, 
first,  that  in  which  it  marks  the  object  actually  reached  by 
an  action  or  motion ;  secondly,  that  in  which  it  gives  the 
actual  measure  or  extent  of  an  action  or  motion,  either  as 
to  time  or  space;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  which  it  denotes 
the  extent  in  which  an  action,  state,  or  proposition  is 
to  be  taken,  or  its  compass,  the  limits  within  which  it 
is  to  be  understood  as  confined,  answering  to  the  English 
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phrases  ^as  to/  ^as  regards,'  ^  as  far  as  is  concerned,' 
*  touching.' 

But  these  meanings  are  nearly  related,  and  have  one 
common  origin.  If  the  first  of  them  be  admitted,  the  second 
is  an  immediate  offspring  of  it,  the  measure  or  extent  of  an 
action  or  motion  being  marked  by  the  object  or  point  whidi 
it  reaches.  And  the  third  is  but  a  variety  of  the  second, 
the  difference  being,  that  the  former  gives  the  measure  or 
extent  of  an  action  or  motion  in  denominations  of  measure 
applicable  to  time  and  space ;  while  the  latter  denotes  the 
measure  or  extent  of  an  action,  state,  or  proposition,  by 
naming  a  definite  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  restricted,  or 
beyond  which  it  is  not  affirmed.  So  that  the  primary  sense 
of  the  accusative,  according  to  this  view,  is  to  mark  the 
object  reached  by  an  action  or  motion ;  and  its  secondary 
sense  to  deuote  (a)  the  measure  or  extent  of  action  or  mo- 
tion, and  (6)  the  limits  within  which  any  expression  is  to 
be  understood  as  confined,  and  this  by  naming  a  particular 
object  to  which  alone  among  many  possible  ones  it  extends, 
or  which  it  embraces. 

Again,  admitting  the  preceding  view,  and  considering 
that  the  object  actually  reached  by  an  action  or  motion  is 
only  another  instance  of  setting  bounds  to  the  extent  in 
which  any  expressed  idea  is  to  be  taken ;  that  when  it  is 
said,  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  17,  ifik  iizcuatif  b  dcddmcaXcKy  *the 
master  beat  me,'  the  accusative  i/ii  shows  that  *  the  beat- 
ing' is  affirmed  of  this  object  alone  or  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  that  might  possibly  be  embraced ;  and  that  the 
other  meanings  of  this  case,  whether  that  of  the  specific 
measure  of  extent,  or  that  of  the  more  general  designation 
of  the  limits  within  which  any  term  or  proposition  is  to  be 
confined,  are  essentially  the  same  ;  the  accusative  case  may 
be  said  to  have  for  its  original  meaning  the  marking  the 
object  to  which  exclusively  an  action,  motion,  state,  term, 
or  proposition,  is  restricted,  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  objects.  And  hence  it  marks  (a)  an 
object  with  regard  to  which  exclusively  an  action  or  mo- 
tion is  affirmed,  which  alone  it  reaches;   the  accusative 
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l>eing  used,  not  because  the  action  or  motion  reaches  the 
object,  but  because  it  reaches  it  and  not  another;  (6)  the 
stctnal  measure  of  an  action  or  motion  ;  that  is,  introduces 
6ome  expression  of  measure  or  extent,  to  which  the  action, 
motion,  or  state  is  restricted ;  (e)  in  a  more  general  way, 
the  limits  within  which  any  term  or  proposition  is  to  be 
taken,  or  the  exact  compass  of  its  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THB  SEVERAL  PREPOSITIONS. 

^A(JUl, 

^Afm^  ^  at  the  same  time  with/  ^  together  with,'  has  the  same 
radical  with  the  English  samej  the  German  sammt,  zu-sammmj 
the  Gothic  sama^  the  Sanskrit  prefix  sa-^  sam-^  ^together 
with,'  and  with  the  Persian  hemdriy  idem^  ^  the  same/  and  its 
kindred  prefix  Aem-,  all  these  having  not  only  an  obvious 
agreement  in  form,  but  also  in  sense.  This  sense  is  the 
coincidence  of  one  thing  with  another,  either  absolutely 
and  so  as  to  give  the  notion  of  identity,  as  expressed  by  our 
word  *  same,'  or  in  point  of  time  merely,  as  conveyed  by 
d/juij  *  at  the  same  time  with.*  If,  with  Pott,  this  radical  &/i 
be  considered  the  same  with  sent  in  semel^  ^  once,'  and  with  & 
in  fcaf,  *once,'  and  Sjzayv^  *all  at  once  or  together,'  which  is 
very  probable,  then  the  idea  of  *  oneness*  contained  in  these 
forms  will  be  the  primary  one,  and  the  sense  of  ^  at  the  same 
time  with,'  *  together  with,*  which  ifia  has,  may  be  regarded 
SB  derivative  from  this.  The  notion  of  *at  the  same  time 
with,'  that  is,  of  the  occurring  of  one  action  at  the  same 
time  with  another,  really  embraces  that  of  *  oneness  ;*  only 
it  is  used  relatively,  and  applied  only  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  namely,  to  express  oneness  with  another  object  in 
regard  to  time.  So  that  the  primary  sense  of  ifjut,  and  of 
the  related  forms,  will  be  that  of '  oneness;'  and  from  this 
is  obtained  that  of  *  sameness*  or  identity,  that  is,  of  *  one- 
ness with  another;'  and  the  peculiar  application  of  this  which 
ifia  presents,  namely,  *  oneness  with  another  in  regard  to 
the  point  of  time,'  *  at  the  same  time  with.' 

K  bfi  in  5/£ft)c,  *  yet  notwithstanding,'  SfioecKj  *  like,'  and 
sim  in  similis,  *  like,*  be  the  same  or  a  kindred  radical  with 
&y  i/i,  which  would  be  allowable,  so  far  as  the  form  is  con- 
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oemedy  the  notion  of  <  likeness'  belonging  to  bfi  must  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  that  of  oneness  and  identity  con- 
tained in  ^/ly  56711,  L  But  this  would  seem  to  be  difficult| 
if  not  impossible.    (See  Pott  Elym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  128.) 

The  author  just  referred  to  regards  the  Polish  s  or  z^ 
which  is  prefixed  as  the  sign  of  the  instrumentalis,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  ^with/  as  being  the  same  with 
i^  b^  and  believes  that  the  same  radical  is  found  in  the 
Latin  semrpery  ^always/  compounded,  according  to  Bopp,  of 
Mn,  < conjoined,'  what  is  ^united*  {vereinten)^  and  hence 
'  totality'  (ffanzen)^  and  perj  ^  through.'  So  that  the  meaning 
shall  be  < throughout  the  whole/  or  ^all  through.'  But, 
with  regard  to  the  former  of  these  etymologies,  admitting 
its  possibility,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  it  is  by  no 
means  obvious  to  see  how  the  notions  of  ^oneness,'  ^same- 
nefls,' '  at  the  same  time  with,'  have  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  notion  of  the  instrument.  At  the  least,  it  needed 
explanation,  which  has  not  been  given.  That  it  is  not 
wholly  improbable  might  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the 
English  ^  with'  both  to  express  conjunction  and  to  mark  the 
instrument;  as,  ^he  did  it  with  his  hand,'  <he  walks  with  a 
Mend.'  And,  again,  from  the  use  of  the  German  mU  in 
the  sense  of  community,  and  as  the  sign  of  the  instrument, 
as  mUtgeheOy  'to  go  with,'  mil  den  H&nden  arbeiten,  ^to  work 
with  the  hands.'  From  such  facts  it  would  appear  that  the 
mind  passed  from  the  idea  of  conjunction,  or  rather  of  com- 
munity, to  that  of  the  instrument,  this  being  regarded  as 
conjoined  with  the  agent  in  any  action.  And  so  it  might 
be  that  it  passed  from  the  notion  of  ^oneness,'  or  from  the 
secondary  or  applied  sense  of  *  at  the  same  time  with,'  to 
that  of  the  instrument.  Tet,  both  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
form,  and  as  to  that  of  the  sense,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
entertiun  doubts  of  the  connection  of  i,  &fij  sem,  with  the 
Polish  s  or  z,  the  sign  of  the  instrument.  And,  with  regard 
to  semper  J  if  it  be  compounded  as  Bopp  supposes,  the  former 
part  sem  cannot  well  signify '  totality,'  which  is  hardly  a  pos- 
sible meaning  of '  oneness,'  but  would  rather  have  the  sense  of 
*  at  the  same  time  with,'  which,  with  per^  *  quite,'  *  thoroughly,* 
might  perhaps  furnish  the  meaning  of  ^always.'     Thus^ 
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aemper  in  deantm  conspedu  veraamwr^  ^  we  are  ever  in  the  sight 

of  the  gods,'  would  mean,  ^  we  are  in  the  sight  of  the  gods, 

not  merely  and  ahsolutely,  but  so  that  this  condition  is 

altogether  (per)  coincident  with,  at  the  same  time  with, 

accompanying  {sem)  us ;'  that  is,  the  state  of  being  in  the 

sight  of  the  gods  and  our  life  are  coincident,  and  the  one 

may  properly  be  said  to  be  ^always'  present  or  existing 

with  regard  to  the  other. 

Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  128-30)  is  donbtfol  whether  the 

radical  in  ifia  ought  to  be  considered  the  same  with  Ihe 

Sanskrit  suj  Gothic  sa^  Greek  6, 3^,  (English  A^,  she  ;)  and  it 

would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  enter  upon  the  question  here, 

even  if  it  admitted  of  a  satisfactory  solntion.    It  may  be 

worth  while  to  remark  merely  that  the  Latin  word  idemj 

^the  same,*  very  clearly  derives  this  sense  from  the  demon* 

strative  idea,  and  that  the  Greek  b  aurd^j  ^  the  same,'  and 

o&r^c,   'self,'  obtain  their  meaning  of  selfsameness  and 

identity  from  the  same  demonstrative  idea,  the  pointing  to 

a   thing   being,   under    certain    conditions,  an    adequate 

means  of  expressing  that  it  is  the  selfsame  or  identical  with 

an  object  already  named.    So  that  no  serious  objectiou  to 

considering  d/m  as  having  the  same  radical  with  the  demon- 

strative  could  arise  from  the  sense  which  they  respectively 

bear,  but  only  from  the  form,  and  from  the  absence  of 

historical  proofs. 

Siffnifications  of  dpa, 

1.  *  At  the  same  time  with.'  Looking  to  its  actual  use  m 
the  language,  i/m  has  for  its  proper  office  the  marking  that 
an  action  coincides  with  another  in  point  of  time,  and  is  in 
so  far  identical  with  it  Its  meaning  is  expressed  in  English 
by  'at  the  same  time  with.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  8,  1,  Sfta 
^ii<p  dpariJiXouTc  xijpuxa^  Ine/i^e  Tzepl  otcovSwp,  'at  sunrise  he 
sent  heralds,'  the  sending  heralds  concurring,  in  regard  to 
to  the  time,  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

2.  'With,'  'together  with,'  '  equally  with.'  The  sense  of 
one  thing  accompanying  another,  which  also  dfia  has, 
expressed  in  English  by  'with,'  'together  with,'  and  that  of 
*  equally  with,'  are  only  slightly  different  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
pression d/jta  TiPt  Snea^axj  'to  follow  with  a  person/  the 
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proper  eense  b  that  of  a  person  following  another  so  as  to 
concur  with  him  in  his  progress,  to  be  coincident  in  point 
of  time  and  space.  And  so  in  Hom.  Od.  i.  96-8,  itiddaj  |  •  .  • 
rd  pof  fipov  ...  I  A/Jui  ;rvo^c  SadfjtoeOj  ^  which  bore  her  like,  as 
swiftly  as,  the  blasts  of  the  wind,'  the  same  sense  lies  at  the 
bottom.  The  swiftness  of  the  wings  of  the  goddess  is  made 
equal  with  that  of  the  winds  by  representing  them  as  being 
'  together  with,'  and  therefore  as  accompanying  and  keeping 
pace  with  Uiem. 

Surmnary  of  the  meanings  of  ifiau 

1.  <  At  the  same  time  with.' 

2.  'Together  with,*  *  with.' 
8.  *  Equally  with.' 

Use  of  ifjta  as  an  adverb  ^  and  with  its  case. 

1.  ^AfjtoL  is  sometimes  employed  without  a  noun,  and  is 
then  called  an  adverb.  B.g.  H.  i.  417,  2yua  tixufiopo^  xai 
ii^^p^j  *at  the  same  time  short-lived  and  sorrowful.'    In 

the  construction  d/ia  re xa/,  <  as  soon  as,'  ^  the  moment 

that,'  (see  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.,)  i/m  really  retains  its  usual 
sense.  E.g.  Demosth.  50, 18,  d/za  dxijxda/iiv  re  xai  zpcfipdpjioo^ 
wajfiiarafuif^  *  so  soon  as  we  heard  of  it,  we  appointed  trier- 
archs,'  or,  'we  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  we  appointed 
trierarchs,'  or,  'the  moment  we  heard  of  it,  we  appointed 
trierarchs.'  Properly,  the  sense  is,  *  we  both  heard  of  it  and 
appointed  trierarchs  at  the  same  time,'  and  there  is  conveyed 
the  idea  of  an  action  following  upon  another  so  immediately 
that  it  may  be  represented  as  occurring  simultaneously  with 
ity  or  be  referred  to  the  same  time. 

2.  But  dfia  is  used  also  with  a  noun  in  the  dative  case, 
and  is  then  called  a  preposition ;  as,  ip*  "fjpipqi  dTnjX&evj  '  he 
departed  at  dawn,'  that  is,  '  he  departed  at  the  same  time 
with  (the  coming  of)  day  (light).'  ''A/ia  with  the  dative  case 
of  a  noun  has  the  same  signification  as  when  used  without 
a  case,  or  adverbially,  and  presents  the  variety  of  signifi- 
cations attributed  to  it  above  when  speaking  generally  of  its 
meanings.    Thus : 

a.  'At  the  same  time  with,'  '  together  with,'  'with.'  It 
has  the  sense  of  'at  the  same  time  with,'  'together  with:' 

in 
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e.g.  H.  xviii.  186,  ijwdtv  yap  vvjiiai  S.fi  ijdiitfj  djutovziy  'for  I 
depart  in  the  morning  with,  at  the  same  time  with,  the 
rising  sun;'  Herod,  iii.  86,  &(£  ^(dpfj  dk  diajfoHrxowrTQ  ol 
iS  xard  aup^d^xoPTO  Ttapr^aav  km  riav  tTnrcju^  *  with  the  dawning 
of  the  day  the  six  came  on  their  horses ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7, 2, 
d/M  rjf  imouajj  "fjfiip^  auzd/ioXoc .  .  .  ^xouze^  djnjyydiXop  nepi  rr^ 
ficurdiwc  aTpaTeau:^  *with  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  deserters 
arrived  and  reported.* 

b.  *  Together  with,*  *with.*  Slightly  differing  from  the 
above  proper  sense  of  d/m  is  that  of  *  together  with,'  *with,' 
where  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time,  although  really 
included,  is  not  so  distinctly  seen :  e.g.  in  such  phrases  as 
d/ia  uvi  tTrea&ac,  iX&M^  dyecVj  nifjtjruvy  *to  follow,  to  come,  to 
lead,  to  send  along  with,  or  together  with,  a  person ;'  that  is, 
properly,  ^  to  follow,  &c.  at  the  same  time  with.'  It  is  this, 
in  fact,  that  makes  the  difference  between  d/m  and  auu^  the 
former  meaning^  at  the  same  time  with,' the  latter 'con- 
jointly with,'  *in  association  with.' 

c.  'Equally  with,'  'as  soon,  as  rapidly,  &c.  as.'  ^Apuz  has 
really  the  same  sense  of  'together  with,'  'at  the  same  time 
with,'  although  differently  rendered  in  English,  in  such 
examples  as  Od.  i.  96-8,  &c  elTroua'  Imb  iroaah  iSijaaro  xaXd 
TcideXoj  I  dfji^pdaeay  j^puaeeOy  rd  fuv  fipov  iy  pkv  if'  ^/w^v,  |  ^* 
fe'  drreipoua  yiua^^  dfxa  jruoi^^  dui/KxOj  'which  bore  her 
together  with,'  that  is,  '  at  the  same  pace  with,  bb  rapidly 
as,  the  blasts  of  the  wind.' 

8.  ^'Afxa  is  used  with  the  dative  case  alone.  And  this  case 
is  dependent  for  its  use  upon  the  signification  of  the  prepo- 
sition itself;  that  is,  the  dative  follows  upon  the  notion  of 
coincidence  conveyed  by  5//a,  in  the  same  way  that  it  does 
upon  the  sense  of  likeness,  equality,  identity,  opposition, 
&c.,  expressed  by  5/ioroc,  «yoc,  6  auvd^j  Ivcarcio^, 

TABLE  OF  THE  SIONinCATIONS  AND  USE  OF  S/ia  WTTH  ITS  CASE. 


Significations  of  ^ita. 

DaUye:  'to," for.' 

1.  <  At  the  same  time  with.* 

2.  '  Together  with/  «with.» 
8.  'Equally  with.* 

'  At  the  same  time  with.' 

*  At  the  moment  of/  '  as  soon  as,' '  no  sooner  than.' 
'Together  with,'  'with.' 

*  Equally  with,*  '  as  rapidly  as,*  &o. 
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^AfufL 

^AfMft  has  the  same  radical  that  is  found  in  i/uprnj  in  the 
Latin  ambo^  and  the  inseparable  particle  cmib  in  ambirej  kc^ 
in  the  old  German  umpi^  and  the  German  i^m,  the  Sanskrit 
ubhOj  (Dual,  ubhauj)  in  the  Polish  06a,  *both,*  and  preposition 
0,  *  about)'  and  possibly  also  in  the  Gothic  ba^  the  German 
beidcj  and  the  English  both.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.) 

Siffnifications  of  ifupt. 

1.  *0n  both  sides.'  The  primary  signification  of  d/i^/, 
considering  it  to  have  these  etymological  connections,  would 
be  *  on  both  sides/  a  sense  which  it  actually  has  in  some 
compounds,  as,  d/ifiaXo^y  'having  the  sea  on  both  sides,' 
i/jupi^o^j '  having  a  double  life,'  d/jtfi^oXcoj  ^  the  state  of  being 
attacked  on  both  sides,'  dfifcde^iocj  'ambidexter,'  'being 
rightrhanded  on  both  sides,'  d/ifmuXo^j  'having  double 
gates.' 

2.  'About,'  'around.'  ^Afi^i  occurs  in  the  local  sense  of 
'about,''  around;'  and  this  might  easily  spring  from  the 
primary  sense,  that  which  is  on  both  sides  of  an  object 
being,  with  a  little  license,  regarded  as  completely  investing 
it  E.g.  II.  i.  37,  8c  XpuiHjv  dfjupefii^xou;^  'who  dost  defend 
Chrysa,'  that  is,  'who  goest  about,'  and  so  'dost  defend 
Chiysa.'  So  also  in  the  compound  dfifeivw/ju,  'I  clothe,' 
'cover  with  garments  roundabout.'  In  this  sense  d/npl  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  Tzepij  'around,'  'round  about,* 
although  the  primary  sense  of  the  two  is  so  different.  Ilepiy 
however,  is  more  commonly  employed  in  this  meaning.  In 
the  signification  of 'about,*  'around,'  d//f/  is  met  with  not 
only  in  compounds,  as,  dfjupe^{opuo(:y  'surrounding  the  altar,' 
ipiftxaXimTaPy  'to  cover  all  round,'  but  also  in  conjunction 
with  cases ;  as,  Herod,  viii.  104,  d/jupl  raurrj^  rr^<:  TrdXeoi:^ '  round 
about  this  city.' 

8.  'AH  about,' '  quite  about,' '  quite.'  A  merely  intensive 
form  of  the  sense  just  mentioned  is  that  in  which  dfjupi  has 
the  force  of  '  all  about,'  '  quite  about,'  '  quite :'  e.g.  dpupi- 
fipoxo^j  'thoroughly  wet,'  dfjupi3ouro<:y  'quite  shaggy,'  dfifc- 
cicxr6c,  'turned  all  round.'     Thus,  Od.  xii.  74,  pefiXjj  di  piv 
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dfjiftpifii/mff  ^and  a  cloud  envelope  it/  that  ie,  'goes  all 
aroand  it' 

4.  ^A/jtfl  fiometimeB  occnrs  in  the  sense  of  ^abont,  ^near/ 
denoting,  as  we  often  do  by  the  term  *  aboat,*  a  less  exact 
or  merely  general  and  approximate  expression  of  the 
position  of  an  object,  or  of  its  state  as  to  number  and  time. 
Thns,  (a)  in  regard  to  position  in  space :  e.g.  II.  ii.  461-2,  ^Atrl^p 
iuiMtfiwuiy  KaiMTTptou  Afiipl  jHe&pOj  \  lu^  xal  Iv&a  irarSyraty  'fly 
here  and  there  about  the  streams  of  Cayster;'  H.  xi.  705-6, 
dfifl  di  doTu  I  IpSofAcif  fpd  ^iol^y  ^  we  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
about  the  city,*  properly,  *  round  about,  as  regards  the  city,' 
it  being  indicated  that  it  is  not  designed  to  mark  with  exact- 
ness the  place  at  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed.  (A.)  In 
regard  to  time  and  number :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  9,  TteX- 
Totrrai  dk  {Iy^vovto)  dLjjupl  roh^  dc<r][cUotKi  *  there  were  about  two 
thousand  peltastae;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  17,  xai  iipooHrnvrm  dfifi  ^i 
dh/mtoToy  iiti  tic  (nojvdzy  ^  and  they  reached  their  tents  about 
dusk.' 

6.  *  About,'  ^of,'  *  concerning,*  the  Latin  de.  ^A/jupt  is 
employed  also  in  the  figurative  sense  of  *  about,'  *of,'  *  con- 
cerning,' corresponding  to  the  very  common  use  of  the 
Latin  de^  and  marking  the  object  which  an  action  concerns, 
or  to  which  it  relates.  E.g.  Od.  viii.  266-7,  aira/>  b  foppi^mv 
iut^dXXsTO  xaXbv  iziSuVy  \  dynf  ^Apto^  fcXdzT/ro^  itMnefdpoo  r* 
*Aypo8eT7j^y  *  began  to  sing  beautifully  about  the  love  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite;*  Herod,  iii.  32,  d/jupi  dk  zip  ^avdrtp  cAz^ 
de^d^  .  .  .  XiyeTcu  Xi^iKj  *  about  her  death  two  stories  are 
told.'  This  meaning  is,  in  fact,  only  another  application 
of  that  just  above  mentioned.  When  it  said  of  the  bard 
Demodocus  that  he  sang  about  or  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  his  song  is  represented  as  having  a  certain 
relation  to  the  love  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be  connected  with  it  precisely  in  the  same  way  that 
the  flying  of  the  swans  is  with  the  streams  of  Cayster;  only 
the  relation  in  the  former  case  is  a  local,  in  the  latter  a 
figurative  one. 

6.  'About,*  in  the  sense  of  *for,'  *on  account  of*  ^Afupi 
obtains,  in  some  cases,  a  sense  which  is  veiy  like  that  of  lycauc, 
*  on  account  of,'  *  for,'  and  which  is  borne  also  by  the  English 
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'about'  Kg.  IL  zvi.  823-6,  i^  ^  ^^  <^  dxdfioo/ra  limy 
ificfaoTO  j[dpfqi^  I  &T*  opeo^  xopuyjoi  fifya  fpouioi/re /Jti'][ta&0Vj  \ 
MitajuK  dftf*  iiipi^j  ^  ^^t  about  a  small  fouutain/  that  is, 
'for  a  small  fountain  ;*  H.  iii.  69-70,  airrap  Ifi*  iv  fdatrtp  xm 
*Afnpftiou  Mtvilaou  <n}/Mfidi€T*  d/Mf*  ^EXiujg  xai  xvjfjtaun  nwi 
pi-gw^at^  *  to  fight  about,'  that  is,  ^  for,  Helen.'  It  is  obvious, 
upon  a  hasty  examination  even,  that  d/ifp<  has  here  the  same 
meaning,  properly  speaking,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
namely,  that  of '  about,'  '  concerning,'  and  that  the  sense  of 
'for,'  or  the  denoting  the  object  of  an  action,  is  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  is  used ;  just 
as,  in  certain  relations,  the  English  word  '  about'  obtains  the 
sense  of '  for.' 

Summary  of  the  meanings  of  dfufl, 

1.  *  On  both  sides.' 

2.  a.  Locally;  *  about,'  'around.' 

6.  Intensively;  'all  about,'  'quite  about,'  'quite.' 

c.  Approximate  statement;  ^ about,'  'near.' 

d.  Figuratively;  'about,'  'of,*  'concerning.' 

e.  "  '  about,'  '  for,'  '  on  account  of.' 

^Aiupt  unih  cases  of  nouns. 

^A/ifij  having  the  significations  above  set  forth,  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  genitive,  dative,  ablative  (locativus), 
and  accusative  cases. 

I.   WITH   THE  GSNITITX. 

^A/ifi  with  the  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  prose,  but  fre- 
quently in  poetry. 

1.  'About.'  ^AfLfi  is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  local 
■ense  of '  about :'  e.g.  Herod,  viii.  104,  ineop  zoltn  diuptxriooi 
Moat  rdtce  dfufi  rayi^c  olxiowrt  r^c  ttoXioi^  fi^^  ^<  iurd^  j[p6pou 
taur&oi  j[alM7z6vj  x.r.i.,  'to  the  dwellers  about  this  city ;'  pro- 
perly, '  to  those  who  are  dwellers  about  .  .  .  with  respect 
to  this  city.' 

2.  '  About,'  '  concerning,'  '  of,'  the  Latin  de.  With  the 
genitive  d/i^c  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  sense  of 
*i^ut,'  'concerning,'  'of:'  e.g.  Od.  viii.  266-7,  alndp  k 
fop/uQwp  dp€fidiitTO  xaJjbv  dudui^^  \  dpup^  *Ap&>^  {piiinrro^  iiMnt' 
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fduau  r'  *Afpo8eT7]Cy  *  he  began  to  sing  beautifully  of  (about) 
the  love  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite ;'  Herod,  vi.  181,  dfifi  pkv 
x/H<re(K  Twi^  /iMjimjpcDy  roaaina  iyivero^  *  concerning  the  de- 
cision between  the  suitors,  thus  much  occurred;'  ^sch. 
Agam.  1044,  zi  roDr*  dvo^rirtif  oc  ifitpl  Ao^ioo ;  *  why  did  you 
utter  these  exclamations  about  Loxias  V  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1, 
8,  e/c  xcupdv  ^ze^Cf  ^^>  Skcd^  ab  r^c  ^«7C  dxoutjjj^  rrfi  dfjBft  too 
^arpix:^  *  to  hear  the  judgment  concerning  your  father/ 

8.  *  About,'  *for:'  e.g.  H.  xvi.  824-5,  c&r'  J/>eac  xopufyue 
fdya  ifpoviovct  fidyita^ov  \  nidaxiK  d.fMp'  dUpjCy  *  fight  about, 
for,  a  small  fountain ;'  ^sch.  Agam.  62-6,  noXoduopo^  dpfi 
pjiHuxd^  I  TToiXd  TzaXcdir/jtaTa  .  .  |  .  .  d^trmv  AcoHuoitrcj  ^  going  to 
cause  the  Danai  many  struggles  about,  for,  a  woman  of 
many  husbands.' 

In  all  the  above  uses  of  dfupi  with  the  genitive,  this  case  has 
the  sense  of  *with  respect  to,'  *in  the  case  of.'  Thus,  in 
the  example  deiSup  dpf*  "Apso^  fddnjro^y  *  to  sing  about  the 
love  of  Ares,'  the  genitive  ^d&njroi:  shows  that  the  expres- 
sion delSetv  dfjupi^  ^to  sing  about  or  concerning,'  is  to  be 
understood  of  this  object  and  no  other ;  and  in  the  example 
pdYta^ov  mSax(K  dpxf  dXlpj^^  *  they  fight  about,  for,  a  small 
fountain,' the  sense  is,  properly,  *  they  fight  about  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  a  small  fountain ;'  that  is,  the  genitive  mdaxo^ 
dXcpji:  sets  forth  that  the  statement  pdxBtr&op  dpupi^^  the  fighting 
about,'  is  to  be  considered  as  affirmed  only  with  respect  to 
*  a  small  fountain.' 

II.   WITH   THE   DATIYB. 

1.  *  About.'  ^Afx(pi  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  local 
sense  of  *  about:*  e.g.  B.  xviii.  843-4,  Sk  ttnmv  hdpoarc  ixi- 
xXtco  8i(K  ^A'](ciltu^  I  dfupt  TTUpi  azijaai  zpinoda  piyacyy  *  to  place 
a  large  kettle  about  the  fire;'  properly,  *to  place  a  large 
kettle  about  ...  for  the  fire,'  the  dative  nvpl  marking  the 
object  to  which  as  its  final  aim  the  ^placing  the  kettle 
about'  is  referred.  H.  ii.  888-9,  Idpwau  pth  ret>  reXa/iAv 
dpupt  axi^&tamv  \  daniSo^  dpfpc^povrj^^  *  the  band  of  thy  pro- 
tecting shield  shall  sweat  about  thy  breast ;'  ^sch.  Agam. 
817-18,  of  fikv  yap  d/Kpi  irdptcurev  TreTCTwxdre^  |  dudpwu  xcurqvJj' 
Twp,  ^having  fallen  about  the  bodies  of  brothers.' 
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S.  *  About,'  *  of,'  *  concerning.'  ^Afupi  with  the  dative  has 
ibo  the  sense  of  *  about,'  ^of/  *  concerning,'  the  Latin  de: 
e.g«  Herod,  iii.  82,  d/z^i  dk  r(p  ^avdrtp  air^c  &f ^  Xif^at  Xirfo^^ 
'about,  concerning,  her  death  two  stories  are  told;'  Id.  v. 
19,  ifjupl  djrddfp  rjf  i/jcg  Trshofuxi  rocj  *  about,  concerning,  mj 
withdrawing  I  will  obey  you ;'  Id.  vi.  62,  obdkv  (po^dti^ 
iptfi  Tj  yvvatxlj  *  having  no  fear  about  his  wife;'  -^sch. 
Prom.  182,  didca  yap  dfiipi  <rdt<:  Tuj^aK:^  *  for  I  am  in  fear  con- 
cerning your  fortunes.' 

8.  *  About,'  *for,'  'on  account  of.'    M/j/^«  occurs  also  with 

the  dative  in  its  sense  of  *  about,'  'for,*  *on  account  of:' 

e-g.  D.  iii.  69-70,  abrap  Ip*  iv  piaaip  xae  'ApfjtiptXov  MsviXaou 

I  oufiLpdisT*  dpip  ^EXivjj  xai  xv^paat  naat  pAfta^m^  '  to  fight  for 

Helen  and  all  her  substance ;'  Inscr.  cited  by  ^schin.  80, 16, 

•  .  .  i^ikjirei  I  dpfi  ^tjvdiat  itpdypaac  plrfj^v  i^jferv,  *to  have 
toil  for  the  common  weal.' 

In  all  these  uses  of  dpufi  with  the  dative  case,  while  the 
force  of  the  preposition  is  plainly  discernible,  there  may  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognised  in  the  case  its  common 
ngnification  of  the  object  to  be  ultimately  affected,  that  to 
which  an  action  or  state  is  referred  as  being  its  final  aim, 
and  for  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  or  to  be  done.  For  its 
use  with  dp(pi^  in  the  above  and  like  examples,  it  may  de- 
pend either  upon  the  preposition  itself,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  case  in  virtue  of  its  signification  of  *  about,' 

*  near,*  just  as  rVoc,  'equal,'  6//oToc,  Mike,'  &c.  are  followed 
by  the  dative,  or  upon  the  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase  of 
which  dpifi  constitutes  a  part.  It  would  seem  to  depend  for 
its  use  upon  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  itself,  in  the 
first  set  of  examples  above  given,  where  dpafi  has  the  local 
sense  of  '  about ;'  as  in  dpipl  nope  oTTjacu  rpeTzoSa  piyav  ;  and 
■o  in  the  examples  where  it  has  the  sense  of  '  about,'  '  of^' 
'concerning;'  as,  dpupc dirSdip  r^  ipcg  ntlaopai  rot;  although, 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  preposition  being  employed  in  an 
accommodated  and  less  palpable  sense,  it  is  more  difiScult 
liere  to  see  the  just  relation  between  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition  and  the  proper  ofiice  of  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  admitted  as  more  probable  that  in  other 
azamples,  as  in  the  third  set  above,  where  the  preposition 
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has  the  sense  of  ^ about/  'for/  'on  acconnt  of^*  the  dative 
depends,  not  wholly  on  the  preposition,  bat  in  part  also  on 
the  verb  which  ififl  qualifies.  Thus,  in  the  example  iiMfi 
Supoiae  npdffiaae  fjt6j[&op  i^uPj  ^  to  have  toil  for  the  common 
weal/  the  dative  (upoiac  Ttpdjcfuxat  depends  upon  the  whole 
phrase  ii6y[dov  i^^v  dfjupl^  ^to  have  toil  for  (about)/  but 
chiefly  upon  the  preposition  itself. 

III.  WITH   THE  ABLATIVE   (iNSTRUHKITTAUS]. 

In  some  examples  iiupi  occurs  with  the  ablative  of  the 
means  or  instrument  (instrumentalis),  the  preposition  re- 
taining its  proper  sense  of  ^  about,'  and  having  no  influence 
upon  the  use  of  the  case.  E.g.  II.  i.  465,  i/if*  ifi$iaiafy 
htupau  (sc.  x/>ia),  ^and  pierced  the  flesh  with  spits  round 
about.'  Here  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  d/if/  is  to 
show  that  the  flesh,  when  pierced  by  the  spits,  was  round 
about  them.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  205,  -^  d*  iXibu  pw^/crraitn 
ic€3:apfdvrj  ifup'  dvujitcac  \  piupezoy  ^  she,  pierced  on  both  sides 
by  the  crooked  talons  of  Irex,  wailed.'  The  examples  of  this 
use  of  dfi^i  are  by  no  means  common ;  and  they  admit  of 
satisfactory  explanation  only  by  considering  the  ablative  as 
marking  the  means  or  instrument,  and  dfifi  as  used  ad- 
verbially. 

17.   WITH  THE  ACCnSATIVX. 

1.  'About,'  in  a  local  sense.  ^Apfi  is  frequently  used 
with  the  accusative  in  the  local  sense  of  '  about,'  the  case 
having  the  meaning  of  'as  regards,'  'as  far  as  concerns/ 
E.g.  II.  ii.  461--2,  ^Airi(p  iu  X%tfx&Mj  KaJoarpioo  dfjtfi  f^i^&pOy  \ 
iv&a  xat  luda  noz&uriu  dYoXldfiepot  mtpujtaacity '  they  fly  about 
the  streams  of  Gayster,'  that  is, '  they  fly  about ...  as  regards 
the  streams  of  Cayster.'  H.  i.  409,  roi>c  dk  xard  npufiua^  re  xai 
ifif*  81a  iXaoi  ^Aj[acou^y  '  and  to  drive  the  Achsei  at  the  ships 
and  about  the  sea,'  that  is,  'about ...  as  regards  the  sea.'  D. 
ii.  805-6,  jJ/ieTc  d*  dpupl  ntpl  xpijujjv  lepoh^  xard  fiw/iob^  \  Ipdo/mf 
d&ca/driXiTc  rthjiacat/z  ixardfi^a^j  '  we  offered  to  the  gods  per- 
fect hecatombs  at  the  sacred  altars  round  {nepe)  about  {dfift^ 
the  fountain/  that  is,  'about  .  .  .  as  regards  the  fountain.' 
.^iSch.  Prom.  415-16,  •  .  .  o!  yd^  |  ia^arov  zdrrop  dpttpl  Mam- 
xiu  iiooat  Xippayy '  who  occupy  the  most  remote  spot  of  earth 
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#boat  lake  MflBotis,'  that  is,  ^  about  ...  as  far  as  lake 
Mnotis  is  concerned.'  Id.  ib.  1030-1,  .  .  .  e/c  djiniupftoif 
/mi£p  I  ^Aiiijp^  joiupoLta  r*  di^i  Taprdpoo  fid&ijy  ^  to  come  into 
imyless  Hades,  and  about  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus.'  In 
this  last  example,  it  might  be  allowable  to  explain  the 
aoenaatiye  case  as  the  ol^ect  reached  by  the  motion  ex- 
pressed by  fiohSvy  and  to  regard  d/i^i  as  being  employed 
adverbially ;  '  to  come  to  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus  .  .  . 
about  them.'  But  it  would  seem  preferable  to  couple  dfupt 
with  fioXeiVy  and  to  consider  the  accusative  case  as  having 
the  sense  of  ^as  regards,'  just  as  in  the  former  cases;  ^to 
oome  about  ...  as  regards  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus.' 
Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  4,  16,  iya^  noUdbu^  dij  zedTJpaxa  d/ifi  rd  8pea 
T^  rt  <7iyc  x^P^  *^  ^^  ^^^  ^Apfitviwvy  *  I  have  often  hunted 
about  the  borders  both  of  your  country  and  of  the  country 
of  the  Armenians;'  that  is,  ^ about  ...  as  regards  your 
oountry.' 

2.  'i4/^/,  having  properly  the  same  sense,  and  preceded 
by  the  article,  is  frequently  employed  with  the  accusative 
of  a  personal. noun  to  express  the  person  and  his  party  or 
attendants.  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  25,  of  dk  dpupl  Sip^ta  ic  i>ii>^ 
opftioTOy  *  Xerxes  and  his  attendants;'  H.  iii.  146,  ol  d'  dpupl 
IlpiafWPj  *  Priam  and  his  attendants.'  In  this  latter  exam- 
ple, of  d'  dfjupi  Upiapovj  considering  the  context,  might  be 
rendered  by  ^Priamus'  alone.  In  Herod,  ix.  69,  of  dfifl 
Mifapia^  xai  0Xeouriou(:  signifies  merely  ^  the  Megarians  and 
Phliasians,'  being  expressed  afterwards  in  the  same  chapter 
by  of  Meyapie^  xai  0Xtaaioi.  Compare  Thuc.  i.  6,  itoXXd  r^c 
^SUd8(K  •  •  •  ^^pi  ^s  Aoxpoh^  rot>c  'Oi^d^ac  xai  AirwXou^y  where 
tnpi  without  the  article  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  2,  2,  of  d/jupi  \4picuov^  ^Ariaeus;'  Id.  Cjo-op.  vii.  5, 
35^  of  dpupi  rbif  Fco^puaPy  ^  Gobryas.'  It  is  obvious  that  of  dpupl 
toML  meant  properly  ^  those  about  a  person,'  and  that  it  was 
left  to  the  hearer  to  supply,  as  being  pointed  to  by  the 
article,  objects  appropriate  to  the  known  character  or  office 
of  the  person  of  whom  dfupi  shows  that  they  are  attendanta. 
Thus,  of  dpupi  Ilpiapou  would  mean  ^  Priam  and  his  suite,'  of 
d/tfi  nidTwpOj  'Plato  and  his  disciples,'  of  d/ifi  'Apiouovy 
^  Ariaeus  and  his  troops.'     The  use  of  of  dptfi  ttua  to  denote 
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the  person  alone,  as  in  some  of  the  examples  above  cited, 
would  seem  to  be  a  mere  license  of  speech ;  and  yet^  perhaps, 
it  may  be  true  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  person  is  regarded.E^-«d 
as  having  his  proper  attendants,  and  that  the  license  con- 
sists rather  in  substituting  the  group  that  is  aboat  the 
person,  and  that  serves  to  distinguish  him,  for  the  person 
himself.  01  dju^e  UXdTwvoy  *  those  about  Plato,'  that  is,  *the 
disciples  or  school  of  Plato,*  might  well  enough  stand  for 
Plato  himself,  when  he  is  contemplated  in  the  character  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy. 

8.  ^  About,'  in  a  figurative  sense.    ^A/ifi  is  used  figura- 
tively in  the  sense  of  *  about'  with  words  denoting  th 
being  employed  or  occupied  about  any  matter,  especially^ 
with  the  verb  l^eei^ :  as,  d/ji^i  u  ?;ferv,  *  to  be  occupied  abou^ 
something.*    E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  1,  13,  ri  5*  oS  .  .  .  ififi 
rama  ahxov  dee  i^tev^  ^See  5u  da^oXcau  napi^oi^  *  on  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  that  to  be  always  occupied  about  these 
matters  would  cause  him  to  want  leisure  ;*  Id.  ib.  vii.  1,  1,  j 

ht  obaep  d/ifi  vd  Updy  *  while  they  were  still  occupied  with 
(about)  the  sacrifices.' 

4.  *  Concerning,'  'relating  to.'  M/j/^/,  in  a  sense  very 
nearly  related  to  that  just  noticed,  is  used  with  the  accusa- 
tive case  to  mark  what  concerns  or  relates  to  an  object 
E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  2,  6,  r5  airo  3k  tooto  ;ri;rove?£  xai  dfupl 
rijv  dicuToUy  *  this  same  thing  occurs  also  in  what  relates  to 
diet;'  Id.  (Econ.  19, 1,  rd  d/xfi  rov  andpov^  'what  pertains  to 
sowing  seed.' 

6.  *  About,'  denoting,  in  regard  to  time,  numbers,  and 
the  like,  a  mere  approximation  to  the  actual  measure,  and 
that  room  is  left  for  error  in  the  statement  Thus  (a),  of 
time :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  22,  rbv  fihv  dfi(pt  rbv  'j^tcfuopa  ipo- 
uou  dtdyuv  iv  Ba^oXwvi^  '  to  spend  the  period  about  winte^ 
time  in  Babylon ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  17,  xal  dftxvouprat  d/jupi 
ddpTttarov  im  roc  ^xTjvd^y  *  and  they  reached  their  tents  about 
dusk.'  (6.)  Of  numbers:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  9,  nzXzaaraJt 
dh  dfi<pi  roue  8ta^tiioo^y  *  about  two  thousand  peltastae.' 

In  all  the  above  uses  of  dpupt  with  the  accusative,  the  case 
has  the  sense  of  ^as  to,'  ^as  regards,'  'as  far  as  concerns;' 
unless,  indeed,  the  class  of  examples  above  referred  to,  in 
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a  verb  of  motion  precedes,  should  be  regarded  as 
ig  an  exception. 

ULBLE  or  THS  SIONUICATIGN  AND  USE  OF  4^  WITH  THB  CASES. 


Mamidd^t. 

Qeo:^oy«tdth 

Dttt:<to,'<fcr.* 

Instmm:  *bj,* 

AocQt:  *«ita|* 

■^"oonoem- 
■!,»  <te.* 

oeming.' 

<ftbOOt' 

*ooocemiog.' 

<ftbooV  *roiiiMl 
mboaV+'with.* 

<aboat,'  'imr.' 
relaSMta.' 

!  has  probably  the  same  radical  with  the  Slavonic  noj 
upon/  and  with  the  Gothic  ana^  the  German  an,  the 
ih  OTij  the  Latin  i?!,  *  on*(?).  See  Grimm  Gr.  p.  252, 
by  Pott  ii.  pp.  132,  151,  and  Linde  Pol.  Lex.  s.  v.  na 

www© 

Significations  of  dp(L 

•Up.'  The  primary  signification  of  dud  is  *np'  as 
sd  to  xardj  *'  down.*  Thus,  in  the  adverbial  phrase  dvia 
-ctfy  ^up  and  down,'  and  in  many  compounds,  as  dpa- 
',  *to  go  up,'  *to  ascend,'  duafidXiea/j  *to  throw  up,' 
lircrv,  ^to  look  up.'  And  so  when  used  with  cases ;  as, 
L5y  dpd  axiJTrrpcfij  *  upon  a  sceptre ;'  Herod,  ii.  96,  dvd 
ly,  *up  a  river.' 

'Back.'  In  some  compounds  dud  has  the  sense  of 
,'  the  idea  which  it  conveys  being  that  of  something 
ito  a  state  or  having  a  direction  contrary  to  its  actual 
f  a  state  or  action  reversed  and  thus  restored  to  its 
r  state.  Thus,  yvdfmrttv  meaning  ^  to  bend,'  di^crp^fjorcuv 
168  *  to  bend  back*  or  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
it  one;  dtdovcu  meaning  'to  give,*  di^adedoi^cu  has  the 
of  *  to  give  back,*  the  action  being  reversed ;  dtddtrxuif 
ing  *to  teach,*  dvaStSdjirxttv  signifies  'to  teach  differ- 
or  contrariwise,  '  to  teach  better*  or  'to  unteach;*  and 
fddpeiPy  *  to  learn,'  dvafjtav&dvuvy  *  to  learn  in  an  opposite 
*  to  unlearn  ;*  dyyiXXuv^ '  to  bear  a  message,'  duaijiXkavj 
my  back  a  message,*  the  messenger  going  and  retum- 
The  same  sense  is  seen  to  belong  to  xard  in  some 
3ands,  as,  xaxthazy  'to  come  back  again,'  'to  return 
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from  exile.'  It  would  seem  to  be  due  originally  to  tfaa 
natural  contrast  in  which  the  relations  of  ^  up'  and  ^  down* 
expressed  by  dw£  and  xazd  stand  to  each  other,  and  for  the 
suggestion  of  which  either  preposition  may  suffice  without 
the  presence  of  the  other;  just  as  the  term  white  suggests 
black,  and  black  white,  without  the  opposite  term  being 
named.  From  this  obvious  suggestion  of  contrast  the  mind 
would  pass  readily  enough  to  the  more  obscure  one,  in  which 
the  same  terms  dw£  and  xard,  when  attached  to  an  action  or 
state,  indicate  that  it  is  made  the  reverse  of  what  it  actually 
is,  or  is  to  be  taken  in  a  contrary  sense,  or  is  brought  back 
to  its  original  state.  The  only  difference  is,  that  here  the 
prepositions  dvdE  and  xarc£,  instead  of  marking  distinctly  the 
notions  of  ^up'  and  *down'  as  standing  opposed  to  eadl 
other,  and  so  retaining  their  proper  sense  together  with  the 
incidental  but  obvious  suggestion  of  the  contrast  of  d^f  with 
xazd  and  of  xazd  with  dw£,  have  lost  wholly  their  proper 
meaning  of  the  local  relations  of  ^  up'  and  '  down,'  and 
retained  only  the  incidental  one  of  contrast  or  mutual  oppo» 
sition ;  and  that  this  idea  of  contrast  or  mutual  oppoeitioBi 
originally  understood  only  of  dw£,  ^  up,'  with  regard  to  aeor^ 
*down,'  or  of  xaxd^  *down,'  with  regard  to  dw£,  *up,'  caiM 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  any  state  or  action  withoot 
regard  to  its  direction  or  position  in  space.  So  that,  wbea 
dv<£  or  xazd  was  attached  to  an  action  or  state  by  way  of 
qualification,  it  might  not  add  to  it,  as  its  proper  significatioii 
would  require,  any  thing  of  the  sense  of '  up*  or  *  down,'  nor 
yet  any  suggestion  of  the  contrast  of '  up'  with  *  down,'  but 
only  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  contrast  or  opposition  between 
the  action  or  state  contained  in  the  verb  and  something  else. 
And  as  the  contrast  or  opposition,  to  be  understood,  must 
be  the  one  most  obviously  suggested,  this  being  a  necessaiy 
demand  in  spoken  language,  the  thing  with  which  the  actioa 
or  state  is  put  in  contrast  is  the  same  action  or  state  itself 
either  in  its  actual  mode  or  in  some  phase  of  it  most  readify 
admitting  of  the  contrast.  Thus,  while  in  dpofiXiirmfj  ^to 
look  up,'  the  contrast  is  naturally  suggested  with  xazafilhtuif^ 
^  to  look  down,'  that  is,  the  opposition  of  dydt,  ^up,'  with  xax4^ 
^  down,'  in  dvcTjiJUerv,  ^  to  bring  back  a  message,'  there  i% 
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true,  the  same  notion  of  contrast  conTeyed  bv  the  same 
f  but  with  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  ^  up'  as 
Bed  to  ^  down  ;*  and  the  effect  of  the  contrast  suggested 
idE  is  merely  to  put  the  action  of  df^iiisc^  *  to  bear  a 
ftge,'  or  the  state  of  *  being  a  messenger/  in  opposition 
ntrast  with  itself  in  its  actual  mode,  or  to  reverse  it ; 
at  the  compound  represents  the  bearing  a  message  in  a 
tion,  or  the  being  a  messenger  in  a  way,  contrary  to 
ame  action  or  state  as  it  is  represented  by  the  simple 
The  reverse  of  ^  bearing  a  message'  from  Athens  to 
ta»  for  example,  is  *  to  bear  a  message  back*  from  Sparta 
liens.  In  the  same  way,  di^cczarret^y  ^  to  fall  back,'  ^ves 
q>resentation  of  an  ^  act  of  falling'  taken  in  a  direction 
site  to  the  actual  one,  and  that  comes  back  to  the 
[lal  position  from  which  an  object  has  fallen;  and 
Ulc&aiy  'to  call  back,'  'to  call  ofl^'  said,  for  example, 
e  huntsman  recalling  his  hounds  in  the  chase,  conveys 
snae  of  a  calling  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
ag  at  the  time  is. 

e  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  signification  of  dwf 
given  receives  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact,  above 
red  to,  that  xardj  in  some  few  compounds,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  'back;'  as,  xazdvoi^  'to  come  back,'  as  from 
>  Mcttfy'eev,  'to  bring  back,'  'to  restore  from  exile,'  xaza- 
iJof,  'to  receive  back  from  exile.'  To  show  this,  it 
t  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  state  generally  that  it  would 
'ellnigh  incredible  that  the  only  thing,  besides  the 
ig  the  sense  of  'back,'  in  which  these  prepositions 
^  namely,  the  suggestion  of  contrast,  should  furnish 
and  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 'back,'  which  they 
in  common,  and  yet  this  notion  of  contrast  not  be  the 
origin  of  such  meaning.  Especially  would  this  be 
cUble,  considering  that  the  meaning  of '  back'  is  just  as 
^  to  difd  as  to  xard^  and  cannot  be  directly  derived  from 
>roper  notion  of  either.  If  the  sense  of  contrast  sug- 
d  by  dprf  afford  a  probable  origin  for  that  of  '  back' 
Msed  by  this  preposition,  and  it  be  found  that  xardj 
ing  in  every  thing  else,  and  yet  having  the  capacity 
^pressing  contrast,  just  as  dvd  has,  obtains  also  the 
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mcHDing  of  *back,'  though  totally  foreign  to  its  proper 
sense,  it  is  doubly  probable  that  the  common  signification 
of  ^  back'  is  owing  to  the  common  idea  of  contrast.  Bat,  the 
principle  of  interpretation  involved  being  of  some  import- 
ance, and  yet  not  perfectly  obvious,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
go  something  more  fiilly  into  the  explanation.  If  the  prepo- 
sitions did  and  xardj  having  wholly  opposite  meanings  in 
themselves,  come  to  obtain  a  common  sense,  and  this  a 
sense  not  derivable  from  the  meaning  of  either,  as  in  the 
case  of 'back,*  it  is  plain  that  this  sense  in  which  they  agree 
is  to  be  referred  to  something  that  is  extrinsic  to  both,  but 
that,  from  some  cause,  becomes  equally  an  attendant  of  both. 
And  if,  again,  in  the  history  of  the  use  of  these  prepositions, 
it  be  found  that  they  not  only  obtain  the  same  sense,  though 
foreign  to  the  proper  signification  of  the  one  as  to  that  of 
the  other,  but  alike  concur  in  the  possession  of  some  inci- 
dental capacity  or  force,  and  this  one  afibrding  a  probable 
origin  of  the  common  meaning  in  question,  it  may  safely  be 
inferred  that  it  is  to  this  capacity  or  force  that  the  meaning 
in  which  they  agree  is  to  be  referred.  ^Aud,  *  up,*  and  xatd^ 
^  down,*  are  essentially  difierent  and  even  opposite  in  sente^ 
and  yet  they  agree  in  having  somehow  obtained  the  meaning 
of  *  back,*  which  is  in  no  way  directly  derived  from  either 
the  sense  of  *up*  or  that  of '  down.*  But  dud  and  xardy  stand- 
ing in  natural  and  obvious  opposition  the  one  to  the  othw, 
have  in  common  this  incidental  capacity  of  suggesting 
contrast;  and  this  notion  of  contrast  gives  a  probable 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  meaning  of  *  back,'  ren- 
dered all  the  more  probable  from  its  applying  to  prepo- 
sitions that  agree  in  nothing  else  from  which  their  common 
meaning  of  '  back*  can  possibly  spring,  save  this  capacity 
of  sugigesting  contrast. 

If  any  one  should  object,  as  very  naturally  he  might,  that 
it  is  too  much  to  assume,  as  is  here  done,  that  the  preposi- 
tions dud  and  xard  may  drop  their  proper  sense  and  retain  a 
meaning  in  no  way  derived  from  this,  but  gathered  up  in 
the  course  of  their  use  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
objects  with  which  they  are  connected  stand  to  each  other, 
let  him  call  to  mind  how  unmistakably  this  has  happened 


I 
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in  the  caae  of  other  Greek  words,  prepositions  included,  and 
even  in  other  uses  of  dud  and  xardL  For  example,  how 
fisTdy  having  the  signification  of  ^amid,'  'among,'  obtains, 
fix>m  the  relation  in  which  the  parties  in  a  group  stand  to 
each  other,  that  of  'after,'  and  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a 
multitude  of  examples  where  the  proper  notion  of '  amid'  is 
apparently  wholly  suppressed ;  how  these  very  prepositions 
dpd  and  xard  are  joined  with  the  accusative  of  measure  in 
cases  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  insist  that  the  extent  of 
the  measure  is  determined  by  an  actual  motion  of  '  up'  or 
'down,'  although  these  are  the  true  meanings  of  the  prepo- 
sitions. 

Of  the  same  nature  essentially  with  the  sense  of  di/d 
above  considered,  is  that  which  occurs  in  such  compounds 
as  dpaxaXimzetVj  'to  uncover,'  the  preposition  here  having 
the  effect  of  reversing  the  meaning,  and  of  making  the 
action  as  represented  by  di^ooccduTneiv  just  the  contrary  of 
that  expressed  by  xaXuTrrecv.  So  in  dpaTrroaaeiVy  'to  unfold,' 
the  opposite  of  Trrueaetu^  '  to  fold,'  and  in  a  number  besides. 

3.  '  Again.'  In  another  set  of  compounds  dvd  has  the  sense 
of 'again,'  not  simply,  however,  with  the  notion  of  repetition, 
although  this  is  implied ;  but  rather  with  that  of  reversing 
an  act,  or  doing  it  contrariwise;  sometimes  with  that 
of  doing  a  thing  again  for  the  better,  of  remedying  an 
evil  or  repairing  a  loss.  Thus,  dua^couu^  'to  live  again,' 
'  to  come  to  life  again,'  the  sense  suggested  being  that 
of  a  person  coming  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  again  after 
haying  ceased  to  live.  By  means  of  did  the  act  of  living  is 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  absence  of  life,  this  being  what 
is  most  naturally  set  in  contrast.  So  that  there  is  expressed 
by  dpa^couvy  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  act  of  living, 
but,  more,  a  recovery  from  death,  or  from  a  state  opposite  to 
life.  In  dpa^Xinetu^  '  to  see  again,'  '  to  recover  one's  sight,' 
the  state  of  seeing  is  not  merely  considered  as  existing 
again,  but  as  a  thing  regained  after  having  been  lost ;  so  in 
dvafidita^azy  'to  fight  again,' '  to  renew  the  fight,* '  to  restore 
the  battle,*  there  is  represented,  not  simply  a  second  fighting, 
but  a  fighting  again  after  the  battle  has  been  relinquished 
or  lost;  so  duoptd^etVy  'to  make  young  again,*  that  is,  from 
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being  old  to  make  young  again ;  dua^pij^uPy  ^  to  wet  aguOy** 
that  is,  from  being  dry  to  make  wet  again.  It  need  hardly 
be  added,  that  this  meaning  of  difd  is  merely  a  modificaticm 
of  the  preceding,  being,  in  fact,  due  to  its  power  of  soggea^ 
ing  a  contrast  between  the  action  or  state  which  it  qualifies 
and  the  opposite  state  naturally  occurring  to  the  mind. 

4.  ^  Out,'  ^  aloud/  In  some  compounds  i^d  has  what 
may,  perhaps,  bo  called  an  intensive  sense,  rendered  in 
English  by  *out,'  *  aloud:'  e.g.  dua^oaPy  *to  cry  out,'  *tO 
shout  aloud,'  dpd^poi/raPj  ^to  thunder  aloud,'  dvo^cJUu/,  'to 
laugh  out,'  ^to  laugh  aloud,'  di^axXaie^Vy  ^to  weep  aloud/ 
In  English  we  use  '  out'  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  the  trans> 
lations  just  given;  also  'up,'  as  Ho  eat  up,'  that  is,  'to  eat 
quite  or  entirely ;'  and  sometimes  '  out  and  out,'  the  prepo- 
sition being  doubled  for  the  sake  of  intensity.  In  Greeks 
also,  some  other  prepositions  are  used  with  like  intensive 
force ;  as  xard  in  xazatifivuvj  ^  to  cut  to  pieces,'  and  ix  ia 
ixvexdvy  'to  conquer  completely.'  In  some  of  the  examples 
of  such  use  of  dud,  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  perceive 
a  consonancc,at  least,between  the  proper  sense  of  the  pre- 
position and  what  it  has  been  here  ventured  to  call  its  inten- 
sive sense ;  as  in  duadetxi^uinuj  *  to  show  forth,'  '  to  exhibit,' 
di^axcDxueeUy  ^  to  wail  aloud.'  But  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
although  this  meaning  is  most  nearly  allied,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  with  the  primary  sense  of  di^  yet  its  precise  rela- 
tions to  it  are  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  only  in  compounds  that  dvd  has  the  three  last-men- 
tioned meanings :  it  does  not  present  them  in  its  use  with 
the  cases.  With  these  dini  has  only  the  sense  of  '  up,'  and, 
relatively  considered,  that  of  'upon.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  dvd. 

1.  'Up.' 

2.  From  the  suggestion  of  contrast :  'back,' 'again/ 
8.  Intensively:  'out,' 'aloud.' 

Signification  and  iLse  of  dvd  with  cases  of  nouns. 

^Aid  is  used  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative  cases; 
possibly  with  the  ablative  (locativus) ;  with  the  genitive  and 
dative  only  in  the  epic  and  lyric  poets. 
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I.  ^Aud  uriik  the  genUwe  case. 

With  the  genitive  case  dpd  is  employed  only  in  a  few  ez* 
amples ;  and  even  in  these  it  is  doubted  whether  the  genitive 
shoald  be  considered  as  connected  with  dpd  in  its  constniction. 
(See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.)    Thus,  Od.  ii.  416,  db  (dua)  f 

ipa   TijU/jtax'^  ^^  ?^^\  ^PX^  ^  ^AdijuTj^  *  Telemachus  went 
oa  board  the  ship,  and  Athene  had  command.'    Accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  interpretation  set  forth  in  this  treatise, 
dM£  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  qualification  of  ^oTve ;  ^  Tele- 
machos  went  up,'  that  is,  ^  on  board ;'  and  the  genitive  uijdc 
is  added  in  the  sense  of '  with  respect  to  the  ship,'  to  specify 
the  object  to  which  the  going  on  board  is  to  be  distinctly 
referred ;  *  Telemachus  went  up  on  board  .  .  .  with  respect 
to  the  ship,'  and  not  with  respect  to  any  other  object ;  that 
isy  he  went  on  board  the  ship. 

n.  *Aud  with  the  dative^  cr  loith  the  ablative  (locativus)  (?). 

The  form  of  the  dative  and  of  the  ablative  (locativus)  cases 
"being  the  same  in  Greek,  it  is  a  question  of  difficulty  to 
decide  whether  the  examples  in  which  dvd  occurs  with  this 
form  have  the  dative  or  the  ablative  (locativus).    E.g.  H.  i. 
14—15,  ari/ifut:^  Ij^wu  ip  jfe/xriv  iTcr^^oXoo  ^AttoXXcouo^  |  j^puait^ 
ds/d  axiJ7:Tp(py  ^  having  in  his  hands  the  garlands  of  Apollo  on 
a  golden   sceptre.'    If  ji^poaitp  ojc^rptp  be  regarded,  as  it 
might  be,  as  the  ablative  of  position  or  locativus,  the  sense 
will  be,  *  having  in  his  hands  the  garlands  of  Apollo  up  .  .  . 
on  a  golden  sceptre,'  the  locativus  marking  the  place  of  the 
garlands,  *•  on  asceptre,'  anddv<£  describing  further  the  manner 
or  relative  direction  of  the  holding ;  *  he  had  or  held  the  gar- 
lands up'  as  opposed  to  *  down.*    Considered  as  a  dative  case, 
jipoaiip  axi^TTcptp  will  denote  the  object  ultimately  affected, 
and  depend  immediately  upon  dv<£  and  the  preceding  words 
tnipLiMvc  Iffov  ixij^oXou  ^AnSkX^cDvo^^  ^  he  had  in  his  hands  the 
garlands  of  Apollo  .  .  .  upon  a  golden  sceptre ;'   that  is, 
the  golden  sceptre  is  presented  as  the  object  ultimately 
affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  garlands,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  party  to  whose  benefit  it  enured,  and  just  as  the 

dative  is  admitted  to  attend  upon  8//ofoc, '  like,'  6  o&rcic,  'the 

11 
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same,'  &c.  Although  this  latter  interpretation  seems  rather 
difficult  to  admit,  possibly  from  our  being  unaccustomed  in 
our  language  to  such  use  of  the  dative  case,  yet  it  mighty 
perhaps,  be  justified  by  the  freer  use  of  the  Greek  language. 
If  the  ablative  here  appear  to  afford  the  simpler  and  more 
obvious  construction,  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  as  ini^  *  upon,'  and  dfifiy '  about,*  would  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  dative  case  in  virtue  of  their  own  signification, 
in  the  same  way  that  5/jloco<:,  *like,'  «yoc,  *  equal,'  6  aitrS^j 

*  the  same,'  have  the  dative  after  them,  so  dvrf,  *  up,*  may 
have  this  case  depending  upon  it.  Similar  are  the  follow- 
ing examples  cited  by  Passow:  Od.  xi.  128,  d&jjoiiioq^ 
Ij^etp  dpa  <pou8cfji(p  wficp^  'on  his  shining  shoulder;'  II.  xv. 
152-3,  ehpou  S*  eupuona  Kpoucdr^u  dvd  rapydptp  dxp(fj  |  ^fWfO}*^ 

*  sitting  on  promontory  Gargarus.' 

III.  ^Jud  with  the  accusative, 

1.  Mvrf  with  the  accusative  is  employed  to  express,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  measure  or  extent  of  an  action  or 
motion.  Thus  (a),  in  the  sense  of  *up,'  *up  to,'  *to  the 
extent  of:'  e.g.  Od.  xxii.  193,  «W  dv*  biprjXrjv  Ipuaap^  *thqr 
drew  him  up  to  the  lofty  pillar,*  that  is,  *they  drew  him  up 
...  to  the  extent  of,  as  far  as  went,  the  lofty  pillar.'  The 
measure  or  amount  of  the  drawing  up  is  expressed  by  the 
accusative  x/ov  Lx/njkrju^  and  the  proper  office  of  dpd  is  to 
mark  the  direction  of  the  drawing,  that  it  was  *up'  or 

*  upwards.' 

b.  '  Throughout,*  *  all  through.'  ^Aud  with  the  accusative 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  throughout,'  *all  through:'  e.g.  IL 
i.  53,  iui^jpap  fiku  dud  aTpardu  (pj^eTo  xijXa  i?eo7o,  *  the  arrows 
of  the  god  sped  throughout  the  array.'  Here  the  accusa- 
tive arpazov  shows  up  to  what  limit  went  the  infliction  of 
the  god,  how  far  reached  the  sending  of  his  arrows,  dad, 
ipetaining  nothing  of  its  proper  sense  of  '  up,'  but  merely 
serving  to  mark  the  accusative  as  a  sign  of  measure,  pecu- 
liar only  in  its  resulting  from  giving  the  limit  of  a  motion 
assumed  to  have  one  certain  direction  rather  than  another, 
^sch.  Prom.  590,  nXayq.  re  vf^axiv  d)^d  rdu  TcapaXiav  (pdptpmtj 

*  and  drives  me  a  famished  wanderer  all  through  (over)  the 
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shore.'  Herod,  i.  96,  iovcoiv  8k  ainovoiiwv  itda/rw^  dpd  riju 
^wmtpoi/j '  tbronghout  the  mainland ;'  Id.  ii.  135,  doidejao^  dpa  r^ 
EXXdda  iyiutTOy  ^was  celebrated  in  song  thronghont  Hellas ;' 
Cen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 4,  ara^/iob^  brra  iTzoptud^r^aaVy  dpaTzivre  napa- 
nd^T'oc  rfj^  -fjixipaz^  *  as  much  as  five  parasangs  a  day.'  Origin- 
lUy,  dvd  tbus  used  denoted  one  of  the  modes  of  taking  a 
neasnre,  namely,  by  measuring  from  below  upwards ;  just 
KB  xard  expressed  tbe  opposite  mode  of  taking  a  measure, 
§rom  above  downwards.    But,  as  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
[lo  moment,  for  the  result,  whether  the  measure  was  taken 
Brom  below  upwards  or  from  above  downwards,  di^  was 
employed,  not  only  in  cases  where  a  measure  was  expressed 
by  the  limit  of  an  upward  motion,  and  where  dxfd  would 
have  its  proper  sense,  but  in  others  also  where  it  was  not 
required  to  give  any  exact  indication  of  the  direction  of  the 
action  or  motion  by  limiting  which  the  accusative  came  to 
express  measure.    In  such  case,  di^  became  a  mere  sign 
tihat  the  accusative  was  used  as  a  note  of  measure,  one  that 
may  fi&irly  be  assumed  to  have  its  origin  from  being  tbe 
limit  of  a  motion  directed  from  below  upwards,  but  that 
-would  seem  to  be  used  without  regard  to  this  origin.    In  the 
same  way  xard  is  used  with  the  accusative  of  measure  where 
there  is  no  notion  of  a  downward  motion  any  longer  con- 
veyed;   and,  accordingly,  xard^npaTov  means  *  throughout 
the  army,'  just  as  dva  azpardv  does. 

To  this  use  of  dwf  with  the  accusative  belongs  the  phrase 
di^  arSfjuz  Ix^^j  *  to  have  constantly  in  the  mouth,*  or  *  on 
the  tongue,*  *to  be  ever  saying,*  properly,  *to  have  all 
through  the  mouth,'  or  *as  far  as  ever  the  mouth  goes.' 
And  so  di^d  i^ufidu  fpopuu^  *  to  revolve  in  one's  mind,*  pro- 
perly, *  to  consider  to  the  extent  of  one's  mind,*  ^  as  far  as 
one's  mind  goes  :*  e.g.  II.  ii.  35-6,  rdv  S'  IXm'  abroh  \  rd  ippo- 
yioi/T  dud  ^ufioif  &  ^6*  ou  ztXiea&cu  l/ieXie, 

c.  ^Avd  is  used  also  with  the  accusative  case  of  nouns 
expressing  the  several  denominations  of  time  to  mark  the 
extent  or  measure  reached.  Thus,  in  Homer,  but  only  in 
the  phrase  dva  i^yxra,  *  during,  all  through,  the  night,'  *  to  the 
extent  of  the  night  :*  e.g.  II.  xiv.  80,  ob  ydp  re^  vifxtaa:  (ff/yieev 
xaxopj  ob9  dpd  wxra.  Herod,  viii.  123,  inXwov  ol  ^EXXtji^b^  ic  '<^v 
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^h^fib)/  dp(4mjca  Sdaoure^  T<p  d^tandztp  'f€Po/iip(fj  ^Eiiijvcav  dpi 
rih^  n6i€fiop  roSrov,  *  during,  throughout,  this  war,'  or,  leas 
accurately  rendered,  Mn  this  war.'  Here  belongs  the 
expression  dva  iriJUrca/  ttjv  i^fiipav^  ^throughout  the  whole 
day,'  that  is,  ^to  the  extent  of  the  whole  day.'  Here  may 
be  mentioned,  also,  the  phrase  di^dj[p6iH)v^  4n  time,'  Mn  course 
of  time :'  e.g.  Herod,  i.  173,  xard  rod  Auxoo  r^v  inwvofihjv  Aimm 
dyd  j[p6uoif  ixXyjdTjtfav^  Mn  course  of  time  were  called  Ly- 
cians ;'  properly,  ^  against  a  period  of  time,'  the  idea  being 
that  the  Lycians  obtained  their  denomination  in  a  space 
the  measure  of  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  amounted 
to  or  reached  a  period  of  time.     Cf.  Herod,  ii.  151. 

d.  'Aud  is  used  with  the  accusative  of  numbers  also,  and 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  but,  owing  to 
our  like  use  of  ^  up  to'  with  numbers  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  any  computation  goes,  we  can  here  more  readily  see 
the  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  regarded  as  reached. 
E.g.  Od.  ix.  209,  dpd  uxoae  fiirpa  '^tut^  ^  he  poured  out  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  measures,'  properly, '  up  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  measures.' 

6.  The  same  interpretation,  both  as  to  dwi  and  as  to  the 
accusative  case,  is  to  be  given  of  a  number  of  what  are 
called  adverbial  phrases ;  as,  dvd  xpdro^,  ^  with  one's  might,' 
*to  the  utmost,'  the  literal  sense  being,  *up  to  the  measure 
of  one's  strength  :'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8, 1,  Tzpoipaiviroi  {ITctnj^ 
pioc)  iXauifwv  di>a  xpdro^  Idpoovre  Tip  iTZTrtpy  *  riding  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,*  that  is,  *up  to  the  measure  of  his  strength/ 
So  dwi  pip<Ky  *in  turn:*  e.g.  Eur.  Phoen.  488,  An*'  oM^ 
dpx^v  ad&c^  dvd  pipo^  Xa^v,  '  on  condition  that  I  should  get 
the  kingdom  in  turn  and  have  the  dominion.'  When  it  is 
said  of  a  person  that  he  performs  an  action  di^d  (or  xord) 
fiipo^,  'in  turn,'  the  sense  really  is,  that  he  performs  it  ^as 
far  as  his  part  or  share  goes,'  or  *  according  to  his  part  or 
share.'  (See  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  2,  80.)  Hardly  different  is  the 
phrase  dpd  rowc  npwrou^  iaav,  *they  were  among  the  first;* 
properly,  'were  up  with,  as  far  as,  equal  with,  the  first.' 

/.  Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  the  use  of  dwf,  as  well 
as  of  xard^  with  Xoyopy  in  the  sense  of  'in  the  proportion  o^* 
'  according  to  the  proportion  of:'  e.g.  Xiysrat  rab^  ii&oiK  ^X^ 
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iifi  r6v  oMp  XSpnf  rip^  htdniTaj  ^  it  is  said  to  have  its  stones 

of  the  same  measure  of  smoothness,'  that  is,  coming  ap  to 

the  same  reckoning  or  estimate  in  regard  to  smoothness,  the 

accusative  Xiyoy  marking  the  measure  or  extent,  and  denot* 

iug  how  far  the  smoothness  of  the  stones  reaches,  namely, 

to  rdp  aiurbp  iofop^  ^the  same  reckoning  or  estimate,'  and 

iifdy  in  its  proper  sense,  indicating,  just  as  our  expression 

'ap  (to)'  in  the  translation  does,  the  direction  in  which  the 

measure  is  taken.     Compare  Herod,  ii.  68,  xai  6  ptoaai^  xarA 

rdv  Xojov  TOO  mib  pueraij  ^  and  the  young  one  is  in  proportion 

to  the  egg,'  that  is,  ^  is  according  to  the  size  (computation) 

of  tbe  egg ;'  Id.  ii.  10,  eM  8i  xai  diXae  Kovafjol  ou  xara  rip 

N^iXov  touTfc  [MSYd^tL,  *•  and  there  are  other  streams,  also,  that 

in  size  arc  not  equal  to  the  Nile,'  that  is,  ^  not  according  to 

the  reckoning  for,  or  standard  of,  the  Nile.' 

g.   ^  Every.'    To  be  referred  to  the  same  class  with  the 
Above  examples  is  the  use  of  di^d  with  the  accusative  case  to 
express  a  distributive  sense,  answering  to  the  English  '  every' 
&iid  *  each.'    E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  21,  inocjaopzo  iS  Xo^wk 
Sb/a,  ixarop  ibdpazj  *'  they  formed  six  companies  of  a  hundred 
xnen  each ;'  Id.  Anab.  vi.  3,  11,  6  Sk  Tptt^  OfpeXatv  roc  re^lcei* 
Tococ  rc£?€fc  dv^  diaxoaioo^  dpSpac^  x.r.^.,  '  detaching  the  three 
last  ranks  of  two  hundred  men  each;'   Herod,  ii.  37,  ix 
jpiixiwv  TtoTTjpiojp  nipouaty  dccur/iicDPze^  dua  nuaap  "^fiipvjVy  ^  rins- 
ing them  every  day ;'  Id.  vii.  106,  nipcztaxe  di  {ra  dwpa)  dpd 
jcSv  Iroc,   *he  sent  the  presents  every  year;*  Xen.  Cyr. 
L   2,   8,  Su  xai  vob^  npea^uripou^  bpwai  dua  izaaap  i^ptipaif 
ca^fpopoK  dedyoPTo^j  *  because  they  see  the  older  men  also 
living  temperately  every  day.' 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  dud  with  the  accusative  in  this 
distributive  sense,  it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  accu- 
sative case  with  dpd  attending  it  marks,  properly  speaking, 
only  a  measure  of  extent,  as  iu  the  preceding  instances,  the 
accusative  denoting  measure,  and  dpd  showing,  originally  at 
least,  the  way  or  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  reached, 
namely,  from  below  upwards,  but  being  afterwards  used 
with  the  accusative  of  measure  without  any  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  reached,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  xard.    Secondly,  that  while  dpd  and  the 
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accusative  do  merely  express  a  certain  measure,  e.g. 
ixardp  du8pa^^  ^  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  men/  they  a: 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  whiclx 
any  number  or  quantity  of  the  same  class  or  kind  shall  be 
measured  off  or  divided  into  equal  parts  having  the  same 
denomination  with  the  standard  of  measure.  Thus,  in  the 
second  example  above  cited,  the  three  ranks  of  men  being 
mentioned  as  detached,  the  measure  dua  dcaxoaiou^  dpdpac, 
^to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,'  is  introduced  and 
applied  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which  they  are  divided 
off  into  equal  parts  having  this  denomination,  that  is,  of 
*two  hundred  men*  each.  Thirdly,  that  the  question 
whether  a  measure  of  extent  expressed  by  dpd  or  xazd  and 
the  accusative,  when  introduced  alongside  of  any  quantity 
or  number,  is  to  be  used  simply  as  a  measure  of  extent,  or 
as  a  standard  of  measure,  can  be  decided  only  by  the  at- 
tendant circumstances.  For  there  is  no  proper  and  separate 
sign  of  distribution  in  either  dvd  or  the  accusative,  but  only 
the  marks  by  which  a  measure  of  amount  is  distinguished ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  measure  denoted  by  the  preposition 
and  accusative  case  has  the  capacity  of  being  employed  as  a 
standard  of  measure,  is  suggested  by  the  noun  in  the  accu- 
sative marking  a  denomination  of  measure  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  or  quan- 
tity may  be  divided.  For  instance,  the  measure  dvd  dtcao- 
aiou^  dif8pa<:,  *  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,'  or  simply 
*two  hundred  men,*  is  capable  of  becoming  a  standard  of 
measure  by  which  the  body  of  r/>e7c  rdStc^^  *  three  ranks  of 
men,'  may  be  divided  off,  because  it  is  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  is  divi- 
sible ;  a  number  of  ranks  of  men  may  be  divided  off  into 
companies  of  the  same  denomination  with  diud.  deaxomotK 
ip8pa^,  that  is,  *  two  hundred  men.'  But  whether,  in  fact, 
the  Tpe7^  rdSett:^  *  three  ranks  of  men,'  are  divided  off  into 
equal  parts  by  the  measure  of  dvi  Seaxoaiou^  di/8paCj  *  two 
hundred  men,'  that  is,  whether  the  latter  shall  be  considered 
a  standard  of  measure  for  the  time  being,  can  be  gathered 
only  from  the  narrative.  To  remedy  the  ambiguity  which 
must  more  or  less  attend  this  use  o{dyd  with  the  accusative, 
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oertain  separate  signs  of  distribution  are  sometimes  super- 
a<dded,  as  ;rac,  *  every,'  excuncx:^  *  each/  Thus,  in  the  exam- 
above  cited,  dpa  naaaa^  ^tJ^p<^^  *  every  day,*  dya  Tzav  ivo^^ 
every  year,'  though  the  terms  di^a  fjfiipav^  *  up  to  the  mea- 
0xire  of  a  day,'  iua  Iroc,  *  up  to  the  measure  of  a  year,'  or, 
simply,  *the  measure  of  a  day,'  *the  measure  of  a  year,' 
ight  have  been  understood,  from  the  context,  to  be  applied 
a  standard  of  measure  by  vehich  to  distribute  into  equal 
parts  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  older  men  lived 
-t^etnperately,  and  that  during  which  Xerxes  sent  presents ; 
yet  an  ambiguity  might  remain,  and  it  is  obviated  by  the 
introduction  of  ;rac,  *  every.'  In  English  we  employ,  to  mark 
distribution,  either  *  every,'  and  *  each,'  with  the  standard 
of  measure  alone ;  as,  ^  he  gave  him  a  present  every  year,' 
or  *  each  year,'  *  he  gave  them  every  one  a  present,'  or  *  he 
gave  them  each  a  present ;'  or  the  standard  of  measure 
attended  by  ^  a'  or  ^  an,'  the  same  as  ^  one ;'  as,  ^he  sent  him 
a  letter  a  month ;'  ^  they  received  ten  dollars  a  man.' 

2.  Besides  the  above  cases,  in  which  duL  with  the  accusa- 
tive is  employed  to  mark  in  various  circumstances,  and  with 
different  objects,  the  extent  or  measure  of  some  action  or 
state,  this  preposition  is  used  with  the  same  case  to  define, 
in  a  more  general  way,  the  limits  within  which  a  proposition 
is  to  be  understood  to  be  affirmed,  the  accusative  answering 
to  the  English  '  as  to,' '  as  regards,'  <  as  fiir  as  goes,'  although 
not  converted  by  these  terms,  and  the  preposition  being 
rendered  by  *up'  or  *on.'    E.g.  II.  xiii.  546-7,  .  .  .  dzb  ik 
fXi^a  7:uaav  IxepaeVy  \  yf   ds/a  iftova  deooaa  dcafcrtpe^^  a^ip* 
lxdp€i,  ^  cut  the  entire  vein,  which  runs  quite  up  the  hsu^ 
and  reaches  the  neck ;'  properly,  '  which  runs  quite  up  .  . . 
as  regards  the  back ;'  II.  x.  465-6,  xou  dzb  e^tu  (Mpoa'  cmtftaz  \ 
^jxev  dpa  fjujpixr^i^j  ^and,  lifting  them  on  high,  placed  them 
upon  the  tamarisk,'  that  is,  ^  placed  them  up  ...  as  regards 
the  tamarisk.'    Herod,  ii.  96,  raDra  ra  ichna  Oi^a  fiii^  rov 
jzorafibv  ob  duvaurai  n)i€uvj  ^  these  vessels  are  not  capable  of 
sailing  up  the  stream ;'  properly,  ^are  not  capable  of  sailing 
up  ...  as  regards  the  stream.'    Xen.  Ages.  ii.  22,  mi  iy 
nt8c<p  xal  di^d  rd  Sprj  (jd-](uT&(Uy  ^to  fight  both  in  the  plain,  and 
on  the  mountains,'  that  is,  ^  up  ...  as  regards  the  mooo- 
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tains,'  dini  showing  that  the  scene  of  the  fighting  is  rela- 
tively ^up/  as  opposed  to  iu  ittiicpy  and  the  accusative 
limiting  the  descriptive  term  of  cbwiy '  up/  to  ra  Spij^  ^  the 
mountains.' 

TABLB  OV  THB  BIQMinCATION  AlfD  USB  Of  ivi  WITH  CASES. 


Bignifleation 

respect  to.' 

Dat:*to,' 
'for/ 

Loeatr 

Aoe.l.*to,'*M  fkr  m;*  2.*Mto,*<MNSirdi.> 

*vp: 

'Upoa.' 

«Up<».' 

'UpoD'r 

<Upta*                          <UpoB.' 
'  Throogfaont.' 
'AimuiyM.' 
'Daring.' 

^Apeuy  of  which  there  is  also  a  poetical  form  dvcut^c,  has 
probably  the  same  radical  with  the  negative  prefix  d-  and 
di/-,  the  Latin  u  and  in*,  the  English  and  Q^rman  im-,  the 
German  ohne  and  oAn-,  ^  without/  the  old  German  dno,  and 
the  Gothic  ikniL  (See  Pott  Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  p.  181.) 

Significations  of  dvto. 

1.  ^Ap€u  is  used  both  adverbially  and  as  a  preposition, 
that  is,  both  with  and  without  a  case,  and  has  commonly 
the  sense  of  *  without.*  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  contrast 
with  <TtJv,  *with,*  'together  with:'  e.g.  II.  xvii.  406-7,  ijnk 
oifdk  TO  iXjiero  Ttdfrnau  \  ixTzipauv  moXU^pov  dpeu  e<9<v,  oifdk  aby 
abvip, '  neither  without  himself,  nor  even  with  him ;'  II.  xxiii. 
887,  dvew  xiyrpoeo  t?ioyrec,  *  running  without  the  lash  (goad).* 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  18,  avp  T<p  8cxai<fj  xai  xakip  (jitro  8etu  rowmy 
rvrjyiuuv^  dpeu  dk  toutwp  /joj^  *  he  considered  that  he  ought  to 
get  these  things  with  justice  and  honor,  but  not  without 
these  virtues.* 

2.  *  Away  from,' '  apart  from.'  ''Apio  has  also  the  meaning 
of  *  away  from,*  *  apart  from:'  e.g.  H.  xiii.  556,  ou  /ikv  ydp 
noT*  dpeu  dTjiwv  ijv,  o^i  xat  aLroh^  |  arpa}(par\  'for  he  was 
never  a\%ay  from  foes,  but  turned  himself  against  them ;' 
Od.  xvi.  288-9,  .  .  .  £?  xev  vm  duuijad/ie^*  diUTtipiptc&aty  \ 
fiooyfa)  dueud^*  dUwu^  ij  xai  di^r^abpied^  dXXoo^, '  alone,  apart  from 
others.'  In  the  latter  case,  however,  dpeu9e  might  be  ren- 
dered 'without*   (See  Passow's  Lex.)    This  meaning  of 
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'away  from/  ^  apart  from/  is  only  a  variation  of  that  of 
'witbouty'  and  is  derived  from  it 

8.  *  Except.'  ^Aveu  has,  further,  the  meaning  of  *  except,' 
which  is  but  another  variation  of  the  proper  sense  of  'with- 
out.' E.g.  Plat.  Crit.  112,  c,  cited  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  difw 
jipumu  xai  dpyupoUy  ^except  gold  and  silver.' 

Summary  of  tht  significations  ofd^eu. 

1.  'Without' 

2.  *  Away  from,'  *  apart  from.' 
8.  'Except' 

Use  of  iiftu  wilh  its  case. 

^Aveu  is  used  with  the  genitive  alone,  the  preposition 
having  the  meanings  above  set  forth,  and  the  genitive 
having  the  signification  of  'with  respect  to,'  as  in  the  above- 
cited  examples.  To  these  add-^sch.  Pers.  609,  roqrap  xiXeu^y 
T^vJF  dp€U  r'  djpjfidTwv  \  X^^V  ^^  ^  Ttdpoedtv^  ix  dd/iiov  TtdXcp  \ 
lazeeXa,  'therefore  have  I  come  this  way  again  from  my 
home,  without  a  chariot  and  without  my  former  equipage ;' 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  6,  i^dp  fxhv  eipijmfjp  dyecv  dveo  aiayjjvfi^  xai 
fiid^^  aipurat  nohfuiv^  'without  shame  and  hurt;'  Id.  Hell, 
iii.  4,  26,  obx  dp  izoc^attt  ratbra  dveo  twv  otxoe  veiwp,  '  he  would 
not  do  this  without  (the  consent  of)  the  magistrates  at 
home,'  dpeo  and  the  genitive  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  preposition,  having  seemingly  a 
pregnant  sense.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  14,  xai  ah  yeXdaa^  derjX^ic 
pot . . .  he  obdk\f  OiptXo^  ehj  arpauff  zaxzexwv  dpeu  tq)u  incnjduwv^ 
'you  explained  to  me  that  tactics  were  of  no  benefit  to  an 
army  without  provisions ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  7,  30,  robe  pipou^  .  .  . 
fuhLzroifzt^^  dpeu  roitcwv  pajdhv  npdrruv  nupaadt^  'observing 
the  laws,  attempt  to  do  nothing  without  them,'  that  is, 
'apart  from,  contrary  to,  them.'  (See  Lex.  Xenoph.) 

For  the  augmented  and  compound  forms  dpeu&e  and 
d3rdi/€uif$j  see  Passow's  Lexicon. 

TABLE  or  THE  8IGNinCATI0N8  AND  USE  Or  ivn. 


SignifloAtioiii  of  li««. 

Oen. :  'of/  'with  respect  to.' 

1.  •Without* 

2.  •  Away  from/  *  t^pti  flrom.' 
8.  'Except' 

•Without' 

•Away  from,'  < apart Arom.' 

'Except' 
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^AuTt  corresponds  both  in  form  and  in  its  cbaracteristic 
sense  to  the  Latin  antej  '  before/  to  the  Gothic  and,  to  the 
German  anUy  as  seen  in  antliiz,  ^face/  and  erU-j  as  in  enigegm^ 
'towards,*  obvius.  It  is  regarded  by  Pott  (Etym.  F.  L  p. 
176,  ii.  148)  as  having  the  same  radical  with  the  Sanskrit 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  a7ia,  *ille,*  from  which  comes 
antaruj  *  alter,'  and  by  Grimm  is  compared  with  the  Sans- 
krit ati, '  ultra.'  In  both  these  latter  cases,  the  sense  would 
be  shown  to  correspond,  by  referring  to  the  derivative 
meaning  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  which  it  signifies 
'  that'  as  opposed  to  '  this,'  and  hence  '  on  the  other  side'  as 
opposed  to  ^  on  this  side,'  which  is  the  proper  notion  of  the 
comparative  form  idtra.  (See  also  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

SignificcUians  of  dwL 

1.  *  Over  against,'  *  opposite,*  '  face  to  face.'  The  proper 
meaning  of  di^Tt  is  *  over  against,'  *  opposite,*  *  face  to  face,' 
in  a  local  sense,  as  seen  in  the  related  form  dvnjv  and  in 
the  derivative  duuo^^  *  over  against,'  'opposite,*  and  in  many 
other  derivative  and  compound  forms  in  which  dvrl  appears ; 
as,  di^Tcdi^y '  to  go  to  meet,'  *  to  face,'  di^uxa&i^eiVy  'to  set  oppo- 
site,* dyrczpcDpo^y '  face  to  face,'  dyrhropoc:, '  over  against,*  dj/r/- 
i?/?ovoc,  'sitting  opposite.'  So  also  in  construction  with 
nouns :  e.g.  H.  viii.  233-4,  Tpdwu  di^&*  ixardv  re  deaxoaioap  re 
ixauTTo<:  I  ffTTJaea^'  ip  noXifxtp, '  you  will  each  stand  against,  that 
is,  before,  over  against,  the  Trojans ;'  Od.  iv.  115-16,  j[Xcuuau 
TropfupiTjP  dpTdfp&odjioccp  dpaafjuav  \  dptpoxkpr^atv  ftpai^ '  holding 
up  a  purple  robe  before,  over  against,  the  eyes.'  This  same 
may  possibly  be  the  sense  of  dw/  as  used  with  verbs  of 
entreaty,  and  where  it  answers  to  the  English  'by:'  e.g. 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1326,  dia'  dpxl  Tzai^mp  xwvbt  xai  ip^X^fi^  ndztp^  \ 
Ixereuopeuy  ct)/^avrec,  'who  all  of  us  beseech  you,  0  father,  by 
these  children  and  by  your  life;*  that  is,  perhaps,  'over 
against,  in  the  face  of,  before.*  More  probably,  however, 
this  sense  of  duu  is  a  derivative  one,  to  be  mentioned  after- 
wards, in  which  it  expresses  the  idea  of  an  equivalent,  of 
what  is  weighed  against  another  and  counterbalances  it,  and 
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so,  in  certain  connectionfl,  comes  to  express  what  is  an  ade- 
<jiiate  motive.  In  this  view,  the  sense  here  would  he,  'we 
wlH  heseech  yon,  0  father,  placing  our  entreaties  in  the  one 
scale,  and  these  your  children  and  your  life  in  the  other;* 
making  the  latter  an  equivalent  for  the  former,  your  children 
and  life  a  motive  for  yielding  to  our  entreaties. 

2.  *  For,'  as  an  expression  of  equivaleut  From  the  sense 
of  *  over  against,*  *  opposite  to,'  is  derived  that  of  equipoise, 
connterbalancing,  as  of  one  thing  answering  to  another,  and, 
as  it  were,  weighed  against  it.  Thus,  in  the  compounds 
dyrtmpcooPy  ^to  weigh  against,'  and  dw//3^5o;roc,  ^counter- 
poising.' This  sense  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  uses  of  dvr/.that 
involve,  more  or  less  obviously,  the  idea  of  one  thing  cor- 
responding to  and  counterbalancing  another.     Thus : 

a,  *For,*  *of  equivalent  value.'  *ApTi  has  the  meaning 
of  *  for,'  *  of  equivalent  value :'  e.g.  II.  ix.  116,  duvi  w  noXXmy 
I  Xoj&if  iazlv  di/^p  Sifve  Z&jq  x^pe  (pt)jjai[jy  ^  the  man  whom  Zens 
loves  in  his  heart  is  worth,  equal  in  value  to,  many  people  ;* 
Od.  viii.  646-7,  dvri  xourcp/ijTou  Se7vo^  d*  Ixirrj^  re  rizuxzai  \  dvipe, 
'a  guest  and  a  suppliant  is  for  a  man  in  the  room  of,  counted 
as,  a  brother;'  Herod,  iii.  59,  napa  dk  ^Ep/juopioiv  ur^aou  diri 
j^pdrwv  TzapiXa^oPj  Hhey  got  the  island,  as  an  equivalent, 
for  money.'  The  same  sense  is  seen  in  compounds;  as, 
diTftfeoc,  *  godlike,'  dvr«ew/>oc,  *  sharp  as  a  goad.' 

6,  *For,'  *  in  exchange  for,'  *in  return  for,*  *  in  turn.'  This 
sense  of  duvi  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  preceding,  and 
occurs  in  expressions  of  barter  or  interchange  of  values.  Thus, 
in  compounds;  as,  dvr/^cwrrc,  *  a  giving  in  exchange,'  dycc^hbr" 
TUUj  *to  injure  in  invn^'  dvzc^dXXtcVj  *to  throw  in  turn,'dvnx>la/€fl/, 

*  to  weep  in  turn,*  dvraa/e/v,  *  to  burn  in  return,' '  to  give  burn- 
ing for  burning.*  So  also  in  construction  with  the  case  of  a 
noun :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  6,  8,  ab  fiplv  xi  d.vzt  toutcdu  (jTajpen^ 
^ttc;  *what  service  will  you  render  us  in  return  for  this?'  Id. 
Hell.  i.  7, 18,  ^^rti  r^c  rire  (pcXau9pamiaz  ^^^  •  .  .  iTTc^ouXeuofuvae^ 

*  in  return  for  their  kindness ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  544,  di/ri  rd>v 
elpij/iipwv  t(T*  di/rdxouaoi/j  ^  hear,  in  return  for,  in  answer  to, 
what  you  have  said.' 

c.  *  For,' '  instead  of,'  one  thing  taking  the  place  of  another. 
This  sense  of  duri  is  very  nearly  related  to  that  just  men- 
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tioned,  and  is  of  very  freqaent  occarrence.  Thus,  in  tibe 
compounds  dvre&u^iTxtiVy  *to  die  instead  of/  4n  the  room  o^' 
dyrdafjifidi^uuy  Ho  take  in  the  room  of.'  And  so  with  noana: 
e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1^  4,  ^oohutToa  Sno)^  .  .  .  ^aatXtuau  dvr* 
ixuifooy  *'  how  he  shall  be  king  in  his  stead ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iv.  6, 
5,  xAya)  fiku  b  rdXai^  pexpoi^  di^i  wfifiou  ixo/juadflaji>j  ^  I  got  a 
corpse  instead  of  a  bridegroom  ;*  Id.  ib.  viii.  1,  20^  xai  oSraic 
ixlyyezo  aircip  <piXo^  ^ijaefio^  dure  d;f/w^tfT<w,  *  and  thus  became 
to  him  a  useful  instead  of  a  useless  friend  ;*  Herod,  vii.  170, 
dyri  di  duae  uTjaewra^  (XiYtTcu)  ytvia&ai  ijKEtpanajZy  ^  it  is  said 
that  they  became  dwellers  on  the  mainland  instead  of 
islanders.' 

d.  *  For,' '  before,'  *  in  preference  to.'  Frequently  dwi,  in 
comparisons,  obtains  this  sense  of  preference^  which  is 
nearly  akin  to  the  immediately  preceding  one  of  instead 
of/  involving,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  one  thing  counted 
against  another,  and  thus  returning  to  the  primary  meaning 
of  '  over  against.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  4,  ttjv  iXtu&tpioit 
iXoifjD^i/  iu  duri  wu  Ij^w  ndyrwi^j  'I  would  choose  liberty  before, 
in  preference  to,  instead  of,  all  that  I  have ;'  ^sch.  Prom. 
465,  ^aXaaaoTtXapcra  9  ohri^  dXXo^  dm*  ifiou  |  XeuoTrrep^  cu/m 
vaoTiXwv  bynfjixaroy  *  no  one  before  me,  instead  of  me ;'  Id. 
Agam.  1241,  dXk^v  rev  dXXrjv  (al.  4njv,  dzou^y)  dyr  ifiou  ttXooi 
Tc^BTe,  '  enrich  some  other  rather  than  me,  instead  of  me.' 

e.  *For,'  'why,'  *  wherefore,'  *on  account  of.'  Derived 
from  the  sense  of  an  equivalent,  of  one  thing  counter- 
balancing another,  is  that  of  'why,'  *  wherefore,'  which  dm 
sometimes  obtains,  expressing  the  ground  or  motive  of  an 
action  or  statement.  E.g.  Soph.  Electr.  685-6,  8i8aSov  d^ 
5tou  Tawv  I  axafiara  Trdurwv  Ipya  Spmaa  Tt/f^dpa^y  'tell  me 
wherefore,  why,  you  have  now  done  the  most  shameful  of 
all  deeds.'  Here  it  is  plain  that  dpd^  5tou  is  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  of  equivalent  for  the  deed  referred  to,  and 
this  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  constitute  its  ground  or  motive. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  4,  2,  duri  ie  toutwi^  noXXoi^  xai  fiMjdXotC 
iufxdro  (mb  tou  KupoUy  *  for,  on  account  of,  in  return  for,  this;' 
Id.  ib.  viii.  3,  31,  didwfic  roewi/  aoty  lipr],  Tooroyi  top  cTntoi^.  *0  9 
iTojpsTo  dure  Tou'y  *he  asked,  wherefore?  for  what?'     Soph. 
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^ntig.  287,  di^  o&  r^i^'  Ix^t^  d&ufuop;  ^whj  are  you  so 
^Sespondent  ?' 

f.  *By.'  *AptI  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  after  verbs 
of  entreaty,  in  the  sense  of  *by,'  and  maybe  most  probably 
explained  as  containing  the  idea  of  an  equivalent  or  counter- 
poise, and  hence  of  ground  Qr  motive.  Thus,  in  the  example 
above  cited,  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1326-7,  o?  t^  dure  naidwu  z<b\^dt 
xcu  ^oj^y  ndztp^  I  Ixtreuofuv  SofjarauTe^y  *  we  all  entreat  you  by 
these  your  children,  and  by  your  life,'  dure  introduces  objects 
which  shall  constitute  a  motive  with  the  person  addressed, 
as  being  an  equivalent  value  or  consideration  for  the  thing 
sought.  Polynices  entreats  his  father  to  relinquish  his  anger 
against  him,  and  adduces  the  afflicted  man's  children,  and  his 
own  life,  as  an  equal  consideration,  and  therefore  as  motives 
to  induce  his  consent  Of  course,  this  notion  of  an  equivalent, 
although  properly  invoked  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
use  of  durij  is  not  to  be  understood  as  being  present  in  the 
literal  and  pronjinent  way  in  which  it  is  necessarily  set  forth 
in  the  explanation.  That  would  be  to  forget  that  words  are 
often  used,  in  their  derivative  significations,  without  any 
very  distinct  reference  in  the  mind  to  the  original  ideas 
which  underlie  them.  Compare  Ellendt  Lex.  Sophoc.  i.  p. 
171.  Referring  to  the  interpretation  of  Reisig,  which  makes 
di/r/,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  to  have  the  sense  of  *  before,* 
*  in  the  presence  of,'  this  author  says,  "  veriics  est  in  hoc  etiam 
formula  dvTcddaew^  significationeni  inesse,  velui  si  <5>c  obtestandi 
senau  dicitur.**  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  leaves  it 
doubtful  how  far  the  learned  author  has  a  clear  conception 
of  this  use  of  dvrL 

*AvTc  being  employed  with  the  genitive  case  alone,  and  a 
sufBcient  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  the  preposition 
with  this  case  having  been  already  given  in  setting  forth  its 
primary  and  derivative  meanings,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  again  by  presenting  apart  the 
several  significations  in  which  durl  occurs  with  the  genitive. 
It  may  be  enough  to  remark  that  the  genitive,  as  used  with 
di/Tty  has  its  common  meaning  of  *  with  respect  to,'  although 
this  is  not  distinctly  expressed  in  the  rendering  into 
English. 
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TABLE  07  THE  SIQNIYICATIONS  AND  USB  07  ivrt  WITH  ITS  CASK. 


Significationi  of  dm-t. 

Oen :  '  with  reipeot  to.' 

1.  '  Over  againity' '  opposite ;' 
'  face  to  face,' '  before.' 

1.  <  Over  against' 
'  before.' 

2.  '  One  thing  ooanterbalanoing  another :' 
a.  '  For/  '  an  equivalent  for ;' 
6. '  For/  *  in  exchange  for/ 
*  in  retarn  for/  « in  turn  / 

2.  a. '  for/  ' in  the  room  of/  'equal  to.' 
6.  '  for/  '  in  exchange  for,' 
'in  return  for.' 

c.  ' For/ 'instead  of ;' 

e. '  for/ '  instead  of/ 

d.  'For/  'before/  'in  preference  to/ 
«.  *  For/  '  why/  '  wherefore/  '  on 

d.  *  for/  '  before,' '  in  preferenee  to.' 
•.  'for/  'why/  'wherefore/  'on 

account  of/ 

account  of.' 

/.  'By/  in  entreatiei. 

/.  <by/inentreadef. 

'And. 

^An6^  which  has  also  an  epic  form  cbro/,  is  the  same 
as  the  Sanskrit  apa^  the  Latin  a6,  a,  the  German  a6,  as  in 
abgehen^  '  to  go  away/  the  Gothic  a/,  the  English  q^.  The 
English  after  would  seem  to  be  composed  of  this  same  radi- 
cal  (of)  and  the  comparative  ending  ter,  its  meaning  being 
not  inconsistent  with  this  composition  so  obviously  sug- 
gested by  the  form.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
admitting  that  after  is  made  up  of  these  elements,  would  be 
found  in  the  uniformity  with  which  the  English  language 
elsewhere  aspirates  this  comparative  ending,  as  in  o-ther^  whe- 
ther^ ei-ih.er.  The  word  better  does  not  furnish  a  parallel 
example,  the  second  /  being  only  an  iteration  of  the  i  of  the 
radical  caused  by  the  stress  of  the  voice.  Compare  the 
Gothic  batizay  melior,  baiisia,  optimus,  &c.  mentioned  by 
Bopp,  Gloss.  Sanskr.  p.  243. 


Significations  of  cbri. 

1.  *Off,*  'away,'  'from.'  ^Ako  has  the  primary  sense  of 
*off,'  *away,'  'from,'  having  properly  the  notion  of  being 
apart,  the  being  separated  by  an  interval  of  distance,  more 
exactly  conveyed  by  the  English  *  oflF,*  '  away,'  but  nearly 
expressed  by  *  from'  also ;  as, '  to  be  from  home.'  Thus,  in 
tjie  compound  djroTrpS,  'away  from,'  'at  a  distance  from,' 
and  in  the  adjective  d;r^oc,  'far  off*'  '  distant,'  dTzo&ei^,  'from 
afar,'  dbroaoc,  'away  from  home,*  'a  colonist,'  djio^Mnuv^  'to 
look  away,'  dnodipeci^y  '  to  take  off*  the  hide,'  '  to  flay,*  (bra- 
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^phzttu,  '  to  strip  o£^'  dxorfiyvta^y  '  to  be  away,'  dnodrjimv, 
*  to  sojoam  from  home.' 

The  sense  of  proceeding  from,  and  of  removal,  which  dml 

-very  often  has  when  conjoined  with  verbs  of  motion  and 

action,  and  which  is  expressed  by  'away,'  'away  from,'  as, 

^LTztiucUf  *  to  go  away  from/  *  to  depart,*  djiodeipdnxeii^y  '  to  run 

away,'  *  to  run  off,'  durorfoXaxri^^uvy  '  to  take  from  the  milk,' 

*  to  wean,'  is  merely  that  of  *  off,'  *away,'  modified  by  being 
coupled  with  the  motion  or  action. 

In  this  sense  of  *  away,'  cbri  is  very  oommonly  met  with 
in  its  use  with  nouns  also ;  as,  in:'  d^aXfiwu  zhaxy  ^  to  be 
out  of  sight,'  properly,  *  to  be  off,  away,  .  .  .  with  respect 
to  the  eyes :'  e.g.  H.  ii.  292,  fiivcai/  dTtd  fj^  dX6j[ocOj  '  staying 
away  from  his  spouse,'  that  is,  *  staying  away  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  his  spouse ;'  H.  xii.  19,  Saaot  djz'  'Idaliov  dpiwi^  dXade 
itpopioomUy  ^  as  many  a^  flow  on  to  the  sea  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Ida ;'  II.  xvi.  733,  dtp*  iTmcap  3lXto  j^apd^e^  *  he  leapt 
from  his  horses  (chariot)  to  the  ground ;'  H.  v.  227,  .  .  .  iy-ci  8* 
fTnrwp  djzo^copau,  *  I  will  descend  from  the  chariot;*  lb.  209- 
10, .  .  .  flbrA  TtaaadXoo  dyxuXa  rd^a  |  ^pazc  Tip  kXdpTjVy  *  I  took  the 
bow  from  the  nail ;'  lb.  13,  tw  phv  dxf  ennouVy  6  5*  djrd  -ji^ovb^ 
wpvuTO  7re(^i^j  *  they  rushed  (to  battle)  in  a  chariot,  he  on  the 
ground,  on  foot,'  properly,  *from  a  chariot,'  *from  the 
ground,'  marking  whence,  from  what  point,  the  warriors 
directed  their  efforts.  Although,  in  such  examples  as  d^' 
iTHzwv  ikTOy  *  he  leapt  from  his  chariot,'  dird  might  be  ren- 
dered by  *  down  from,'  the  notion  of  *  down'  is  not  rightly 
attributed  to  djrd  itself,  but  is  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  action. 

The  examples  in  which  most  obviously,  perhaps,  dird  has 
the  sense  of  *  off,'  *away,'  are  those  in  which  it  is  employed, 
as  veiy  frequently  in  Homer,  apart  from  both  noun  and 
verb :  e.g.  II.  i.  67,  ijpuu  d'  djrd  koq-bv  dpljvcuj  *  to  ward  off  the 
plague  from  us  ;'  L.  ii.  183,  ^  dh  &itcvy  djtd  dk  fXaivav  )9(lle, 

*  and  threw  his  mantle  away.* 

2.  *  From,'  *  after,*  '  since.*  When  used  of  time,  to  mark 
the  date  of  an  event  as  fixed  by  counting  from  a  certain 
point,  flbri  is  expressed  by  'from,*  'after,*  'since:'  e.g.  H. 
viii.  64,  ijth  i*  airoD  {deinvoo)  ^wpTJaaourOy  'after  it  (their 
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meal)  they  armed  themselves ;'  that  is,  the  time  of  arming 
themselves  is  fixed  by  reckoning  from  the  time  of  taking 
their  meal,  and  is  thus  represented  as  being  after  it.  That 
the  date  is  subsequent  to,  ^  after,'  and  not  *  before/  the  meal^ 
is  owing  to  the  act  of  arming,  or  second  term,  occupying,  in 
the  order  of  events  as  they  occur,  a  point  of  time  nearer  to 
the  speaker  as  compared  with  the  former  term  or  the  taldng 
of  the  meal.  In  other  words,  the  notion  of  *  after,'  with  re- 
gard to  the  act  of  arming  themselves,  is  suggested  by  the 
obvious  chronological  arrangement  of  the  facts,  and  not  by 
djii  alone.  The  mere  meaning  of  *  off,'  *  apart  from,'  which 
is  all  that  Aizd  of  itself  expresses,  would  allow  it  to  convey 
the  idea  of  *  before,'  as  well  as  that  of '  after.' 

8.  'Back,'  ('away.')  'Aizo  often  obtains  the  sense  of 
*back,'  but  only  in  compounds,  and  when  used  apart  or 
adverbially ;  as,  djrodcdoi^acy  '  to  give  back,'  '  to  repay,* 
dTTonifjareiUj  *  to  send  back  :*  e.g.  Od.  xvii.  76,  cSc  roe  d&p' 
djjzonifKpa)  8.  roe  MeviXao^  idcoxev,  '  that  I  may  send  thee  back 
the  presents;'  dTtoXd/ijruvy  *to  shine  back:'  e.g.  D.  xxii.  819, 
&C  ^Xn^  djziXafjo:*  tbijxto^y  'thus  it  shone  back  (was  reflected) 
from  the  sharp  spear;'  H.  xxi.  694,  jcdhv  3'  cbri  laXxb^  SpownVf 
*  the  brazen  spear  bounded  back.'  This  sense  of  djro  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  that  of  '  away  from,'  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  is  the  same  meaning  modified  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  djzoKifmuy 
means  '  to  send  away,'  and  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
used;  but  in  the  passage  from  the  Odyssey  above  cited, 
where  Piraeus  proposes  to  send  away  to  Telemachus  pre- 
sents which  Menelaus  had  given  him,  it  is  plain  that,  as 
regards  Telemachus,  the  *  sending  away'  is  just  the  same, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  'sending  back.'  When  the 
word  djzoxaXtiVy  '  to  call  away,'  is  applied  to  an  exile,  as  in 
Ilerod.  iii.  63,  ;ri//^ac  ^C  ri;*'  Kipxupav  dsrexdXse  rdv  Aux&ippoua 
im  TTju  Tupopvida^  '  he  attempted  to  recall  Lycophron  to  the 
throne,'  it  is  manifest  that  the  'calling  away'  from  exile 
is  the  same  thing  as  '  calling  back'  to  his  country.  So  of 
(LTijrerv,  '  to  hold  back,'  '  to  restrain,'  djrorrWv,  '  to  requite :' 
e.g.  Horn.  II.  viii.  186,  uuv  pot  tt^v  xopcdiju  flbror/verov,  '  now 
requite  me  for  the  care.' 
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4.  'Different  from,'  *  at  variance  with,'  *  without^'  *  beside,' 
e  English  prefix  *  un-'  &c.    ^Atto  sometimes  obtains,  both 
'^k^th  a  noun  and  in  composition,  a  kind  of  negative  sense, 
stnswering  in  English  to  *  different  from,'  'at  variance  with,' 
*  without,'  and  to  the  prefix  *  un-.*   Thus  (a),  in  compounds, 
as  fioeipy  *  to  fill,'  *  to  cram,*  cbro^tierv,  '  to  unstop,'  dj:o^a)fito^, 
*away,  off,  apart  from,  an  altar,'  *  without  an  altar,'  Mrre- 
ligioas ;'  dTro/mfi^ac,  *  to  swear  off,'  *  to  put  away  or  deny  by 
an  oath.'    The  negative  sense  which  djrd  here  bears  springs 
immediately  from  that  of  *  away  from,'  *  apart  from.'   Thus, 
in  djzofiwfjuo^y  as  seen  above,  the  notion  of  *  away  from,  apart 
fix)m,  an  altar,*  suggests  that  of  *  without  an  altar,'  *  irre- 
ligious;' in  dTzo^ueti/,  'to  unstop,'  the  preposition  prefixed 
marks  the  filling  or  cramming  expressed  by  ^uecu  as  being 

*  away,'  *  off,'  and  the  sign  of  separation  or  putting  apart 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  equivalent  to  a  negative ;  in 
dzo/iPifi^ae,  djrd  prefixed  to  dfiuoi/cuy  *  to  swear,'  gives  properly 
the  notion  of  'swearing  off  or  away  from'  a  thing,  or  of 

*  putting  off  or  away  by  swearing,'  the  oath  being  the  means 
of  placing  a  person  apart  from  some  act  or  statement,  and 
so  in  contrariety  with  it.  Hence  dnofivovcu  may  mean  cither 
'  to  swear  that  one  will  not  do  a  thing,'  or  '  to  deny  on  oath 
that  one  has  done  a  thing.' 

6.  'Beside,*  'different  from.'  In  the  same  way  is  to  be 
explained  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  'beside,*  'different 
from  :'  e.g.  Od.  xi.  344-5,  c5  ifiloc^  ou  //«i/  ^/lei^  dzd  (txotzoi)  ohd' 
diszb  So^rfi  \  fvj&urcu  ^arnXua  iztfuippcov^  'the  very  prudent 
queen  speaks  not  beside  the  mark  (indiscreetly),  nor  at 
variance  with  our  opinion  ;*  where  dnb  (txottou,  properly 
meaning  '  away  from  the  mark,'  is  equivalent  to  '  not  hit- 
ting, missing,  beside,  the  mark,'  and  dTto  do^rj::,  '  away  from 
our  opinion,*  is  the  same  in  sense  as  '  not  in  accordance 
with,'  and  hence  'at  variance  with,  contrary  to,  our  opinion.* 
Thuc.  i.  76,  o5rft>c  odd*  i^fJtet^  ^aoiiaarbv  oi)8hv  TTSTToeijxaiuisu  oitd* 
d;r6  TOO  dv&poDTrsiou  zpoTcou,  '  thus  we  have  done  nothing  that 
is  either  strange  or  contrary  to,  out  of  accord  with,  the 
common  course  of  human  conduct;'  that  is,  'away  or  apart 
from,'  and  so  '  different  from,  and  contrarj^  to,  the  common 

course  of  human  conduct.'     H.  i.  662,  .  .  .  dXX*  dTtd  ^ofiou  \ 

12 
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fiaXkop  ifxot  Iffeaty  ^  you  will  be  more  distasteful  to  me  ;*  tkat 
is,  *you  will  be  more  away  from,  removed  from,  out  of 
accord  with,  and  heuce  disagreeable  to,  me.'  Id  the  phrase 
antuduv  djrd  ^uTrjpo^^  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  900,  *  to  huny  at  fall 
speed,'  properly,  *  without  bridle,'  *  unrestrained,'  dxri  has 
the  sense  of  'without,'  'free  from,'  which  comes  from  that 
of '  away  from,'  '  apart  from,'  '  without  the  presence  of.' 

5.  '  Quite,'  '  entirely.'  In  some  compounds,  dazd  has  the 
meaning  of  '  quite,'  '  entirely,'  that  is,  obtains  an  intensive 
force.  Thus,  djio^c^pwaxtcv^  'to  eat  up,'  'to  devour;'  cbro- 
daxpueci^y  'to  cry  very  much;'  dTroasfiwi^eiUj  'to  make  very 
august.'  With  this  intensive  sense  of  d;r6,  into  which  that 
of  'away'  may  have  passed,  just  as  i)c,  'out,'  does  into  that 
of  'out  and  out,'  'quite,'  we  may  compare  the  use  of  our 
'  away'  in  such  expressions  as  '  to  cry  away'  for  '  to  keep 
crying,'  'to  strive  away'  for  'to  keep  striving.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  dj:6, 

1.  '  Ofl^'  '  away :'  (a.)  of  space ; '  off,' '  away :'  with  motion, 

'  away  from,'  '  from.' 
(6.)  of  time ;  '  from,'  '  after,'  *  since.' 

2.  'Away,'  'back.' 

3.  ' Different  from,' '  at  variance  with,' '  without,'  'beside,' 
'un-.' 

4.  '  Quite,'  '  entirely.' 

Uses  of  cbri  with  its  case. 

^AjTOy  retaining  chiefly  the  significations  of  '  from,'  '  away 
from,'  'after,'  'since,'  is  employed  with  the  genitive  alone, 
this  case  having,  in  this  connection,  its  common  sense  of 
defining  more  exactly  the  preceding  term  or  statement,  by 
marking  a  specific  object  as  being  that  with  respect  to  which 
it  is  aflirmed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

1.  'From,'  'away  from.'  In  marking  relative  position 
dKo  is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  'from,'  'away 
from,'  both  with  and  without  motion,  a.  Without  motion; 
e.g.  II.  ii.  292,  /liuwu  dTzo  i^c  dko^uco,  '  staying  away  from  his 
spouse,'  that  is,  'staying  away  .  .  .  with  respect  to  his 
spouse;'  Soph.  Phil.  183,  xsizae  /ioow(:  in  dX?.wUy  'he  lies 
alone,  away  (off,  apart),  from  others;'  that  is,  'away,  o^ 
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apart  .  .  •  with  respect  to  others;' Id.  ib.  1128,  eFc^^^^o^^^^ 
ra/du^j  where,  according  to  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.,  the  mean- 
ing is,  ^^ tmtis prcBter  cceieros,''  'he  was  appointed  one  man  in 
preference  to  many ;'  properly,  '  one  man,  apart  from,  and 
BO  distingnished  from,  selected  from,  preferred  to,  many ;' 
Herod,  iv.  194,  i^  ^dXcuraa  djrij^ee  w^  riaaapa  ardSta  djrb  r^ 
iifiinjCj  *the  sea  is  four  stadia  distant  from  the  lake ;'  that  is, 
*  is  four  stadia  ofl^  away,  .  .  •  with  respect  to  the  lake ;'  Or. 
AtL  824,  24,  rpofprjv  djJtb  ztov  i^do/jajxoura  xai  litza  [lu&v  Xorftc* 
riouy  ^  you  must  count  off,  subtract,  the  subsistence  from  the 
seventy-seven  minee.' 

6.  With  motion:  e.g.  II.  xii.  18-19,  .  .  .  Ttora/juov  (dpo^ 
uaacfocfdint^yliaaot  cbr'  ^Idaiwv  dpioiv  dlaSt  npopiooacy  *  bringing 
the  strength  of  all  the  rivers  that  flow  on  to  the  sea  from 
the  mountains  of  Ida ;'  that  is,  ^  that  flow  on  to  the  sea 
away  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  mountains  of  Ida  ;*  H.  xxiv. 
491—2,  .  .  .  ihrerat  ^fiara  ndura  \  d^ea&cu  <plXoi^  olbu  diro  TpotTjd^ 
fioiduTOj  *  he  hopes  every  day  that  he  will  see  his  son  coming 
from  Troy,' that  is,  'coming  away  .  .  .  with  respect  to  Troy;' 
I!.  X.  578—9,  .  .  .  djrd  dk  xparr^po^  "^Adi^vjj  |  nXttoo  dfuaadfieuoe 
id^op  fisitTjdia  oJyoi/y  '  and  made  libations  to  Athene  of  wine 
with  honey,  pouring  it  from  a  full  goblet;'  Soph.  Phil.  1134, 
ipif]^qi  fi  ouxir  d;r'  adXiwu  TreXdze,  *you  will  no  more  by  your 
flight  bring  me  forth  from  my  cavern ;'  Herod,  iii.  115,  nora/jti^ 
dsr  5t€u  t6  ^Xexvpou  foadp  Xoyo^  iariy  *  a  river  from  which  the 
report  is  that  amber  comes ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  10,  npd  f 
ad)Twv  S-pptaxa  dcaXtinoyca  awj^i^bv  d;r'  dXhjXwUy  '  chariots  stand- 
ing at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.' 

2.  In  a  variety  of  uses  of  djzo  there  arises  a  somewhat 
peculiar  sense,  due  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  terms 
with  which  the  preposition  is  employed,  neither  this  nor  the 
case  having  undergone  any  real  change  in  their  meaning. 
Thus: 

a.  *0n,'  *in.'  'i4;r(i  with  the  genitive  obtains  seemingly, 
in  some  phrases,  the  meaning  of  'on,'  *in.*  Thus,  in 
phrases  such  as  d  ixe7w<:  i&ijpeoej^  drrb  Jtttzou,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 
7,  *  which  he  used  to  hunt  on  horse,'  properly,  *  from  horse,' 
throwing  his  spear  from  the  horse.  The  term  idijpeueu  must 
be  understood  as  implying  whatever  actions  are  involved  in 
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the  chase,  so  that  cbri  mrou  idijpeueu  may  be  rendered  by 
*he  threw  the  spear  from  the  horse  in  hunting,*  and  drrd  and 
the  genitive  will  then  have  their  usual  sense.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii. 
8,  60,  Td}v  8"  ^Aaaupimi^  ol  fikv  dj:b  twi^  ipu/jdrcDu  npofio^ouure^^ 
*  those  of  the  Assyrians  who  fought  as  defenders  in  (from) 
the  fortifications;'  properly,  who  being  stationed  in  the 
fortifications  defended  them  by  throwing  weapons  from 
these.  Here  Trpofrnxouvre^  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
pregnant  sense,  just  as  i^peuei^  had  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample. 

6.  'From,'  *  after,*  *  since.'  In  marking  the  point  from 
which  the  date  of  an  event  is  reckoned,  darS  with  the  geni- 
tive is  very  commonly  used,  and  is  rendered  in  English  by 
*from,'  *  after,*  'since.*  E.g.  II.  viii.  64,  cbro  ff  abrou  (sc. 
SeeTTvou)  ^lopTJaaouTOj  '  after  it  (their  meal)  they  armed  them- 
selves.' As  has  been  above  explained,  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  *  after,'  which  cbri  seems  here  to  bear,  is  properly  due  to 
the  relative  position  in  the  order  of  events  that  the  meal  and 
the  putting  on  armor  occupy,  considered  from  the  speaker's 
point  of  view.  ^Ajzd  decKi^ou  would  properly  mean  *  from, 
away  from,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  meal,'  and  might  sig- 
nify '  before'  as  well  as  '  after*  it.  It  has  the  sense  of  *  aft^r 
the  meal,'  only  because,  in  the  order  of  events  as  seen  by 
the  speaker,  the  meal  comes  before  and  the  putting  on 
armor  after.  So  Herod,  i.  126,  irel  re  8e  cItto  dtiizyou  fjaca/y 
*when  they  came  from  the  table,'  'after  the  meal;'  Id.  ii. 
44,  eliiac  8k  Izea  d.{p  oh  Tupov  oixiouac  TpcTjxSaca  xai  dca^iiiaj 
'  from  the  time  they  are  dwellers  in  Tyre ;'  ^sch.  Prom. 
855,  nipazTi^  ff  dj:  auToo  yivva^  'the  fifth  generation  from 
(after)  him ;'  Id.  Pers.  173,  dp'  ohnep  ttoc^  ipd^  arziXaz  orpaThv 
.  .  .  ol^sTcuj  '  since  my  son  departed.' 

3.  'From,'  'of.'  \47r6  is  very  commonly  employed  with 
the  genitive  of  the  object  that  marks  the  source  or  origin 
from  which  another  comes ;  and  this  noun  in  the  genitive,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  and  to  its  obvious  relation  to  the  preced- 
ing term  which  it  qualifies,  expresses  the  idea  of  parent,  race, 
cause  or  motive,  means  or  instrument,  material,  &c.  In  all 
these  cases  cbro  retains  the  sense  of  '  from,'  and  the  genitive 
that  of  with  respect  to,' '  in  the  case  of,'  and  neither  in  itself 
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considered,  conveys  the  meaning  of  parentage,  source,  cause, 
means,  material,  nor  even  that  of  proceeding  from. 

a.  *From,'  *  of.'  'Aj:6  with  the  genitive  is  used  in  conneo- 
lion  with  verbs  signifying  *to  be,'  *to  be  born,'  Ac,  as 
jrpfur9(Uj  *to  be  bom,'  eZvcK,  *to  be,'  ipui^cu^  'to  be  born,'  to 
mark  parentage  or  race.  E.g.  Od.  xix.  162-3,  cLUd  xai  c&c 
fioe  tiTtk  Tebu  ]^ipo^y  imTTO&sp  iaai'  \  od  yap  djzb  dpuS^  iaat  TzaXiu* 
fdroUf  ob9  djtb  nhpr^^j  'yet  even  thus,  tell  me  your  race, 
whence  you  are ;  for  thou  art  not  descended  from  the  ancient 
oak,  nor  from  a  rock.'  The  preceding  verse  shows  that  dutb 
8pu6^j  'from  the  oak,'  cbro  ;rir/>3yc,  'from  a  rock,'  mark  the 
parentage  disclaimed  for  a  person,  and  the  sense  gathered 
from  the  context  will  be,  '  thou  art  not,  in  thy  birth,  from 
the  oak,  nor  from  a  rock.'  But  djzb  8pu6^j  dirb  izirpr^^y  taken 
by  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  notion  of  birth  contained 
in  ycp^ec&oiy  which  djrb  qualifies,  mean  no  more  than  '  from 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  the  oak,'  'from  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
a  rock,'  and  suggest  no  idea  of  parentage,  ^sch.  Sept.  c. 
Tbeb.  1023-^,  dupbu  Tb  xoeubi^  anXd-jiyyoVy  oh  7te<puxafjt£i/j  |  pojzpbQ 
Toiaiujj^y  xdrrb  duavjuou  naTpo^y  'terrible  is  the  common  stock 
from  which  we  are  sprung,  a  wretched  mother  and  an  ill- 
feted  fether;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  415,  ip  olad*  dtp'  c5v  e?;  'dost 
thou  know  from  (of)  whom  thou  art  descended  ?'  Id.  ib. 
1184,  dup  wv  ax)Tb^  Itpov  zdXcu^y  '  of  whom,  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  I  am  myself  the  oftspring.'  Compare  ol  dj:b  UXdziovo^j 
'those  who  derive  their  name  from  Plato,'  and  other  like 
expressions  given  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  cbro. 

6.  'From.'  In  a  more  general  way,  aLto  is  used  with  the 
genitive  of  the  object  to  which  another  is  referred  as  its 
source,  as  that  from  which  it  is  derived :  e.g.  .^Esch.  Pers. 
608,  )96oc  r'  if  iyvrfi  hoxbv  timorov/  ydkoy  '  white,  delicious 
milk  from  a  pure  cow.'    Cf.  Id.  ib.  606. 

'From,'  'on,'  'by.*  Of  the  same  nature  is  cbri  with  the 
genitive  case  used  with  xpktfuv  and  some  other  verbs,  to 
mark  that  from  which  a  thing  is  derived :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  5,  12,  djzb  xoiim)  zpiiptcVy  'to  feed  from  (on)  the  common 
store;'  Od.  v.  40,  >la;^aiv  dazb  Xrjtdo^  alaavy  'having  obtained  a 
share  of  (that  is,  that  comes  from)  the  booty;'  Herod,  iv.  22, 
f^wooat  dnb  dijp^^y  'they  live  by  hunting,'  'from  the  chase }' 
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Id.  iv.  46,  ^doutt^  /joj  cbr*  dporau  diX*  dTtb  xnjviwPj  ^  living,  not 
by  agriculture,  but  on  their  herds;*  Id.  iv.  108,  ^dnyt  dxi 
kfjhj^  xai  TToXifioUy  *  they  live  by  plunder  and  war.' 

(?.  Very  nearly  related  to  the  above  are  many  examples  in 
which  (bro  with  the  genitive  denotes,  with  regard  to  any 
action  or  state,  the  source  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  that 
from  which  it  is  considered  to  proceed :  e.g.  Orat.  Att.  789, 
21,  nXouatoi  djib  ttj^  ndiea)^  jqvofisvoc^  *  becoming  rich  by  the 
state,'  the  state  being  the  source  from  which  they  derive 
their  riches.  The  phrase  might  be  rendered  ^  by  means  of 
the  state,'  but  the  explanation  would  be  the  same.  Id.  25, 
ult.,  cbr'  auTdfu  rwv  Ttpocj^fidzwv  x/>rWv,  Ho  judge  from  the  &et8 
themselves,*  the  facts  being  the  source,  or  furnishing  the 
grounds  of  the  judgment  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  895-6,  ^u  our'  4^* 
oiwvwv  do  npob<pdufjz  i-j^oapy  |  o5r'  ix  ^eatu  tou  p^eDZOUy  *  with  this 
(divination)  you  did  not  appear,  having  ascertained  it  either 
from  auspicy  or  from  some  one  of  the  gods ;'  Id.  (Ed.  Col. 
620,  (pazdpa  youv  cbr'  d/i/idrwu  aaivec  fUy  *•  accordingly,  with 
smiling  face  she  makes  to  me  friendly  signs  of  recognition 
with  her  eyes,'  cbr*  dfifjukcDv  expressing  that  the  signs  of 
recognition  proceed  from  the  countenance.  (See  Ellendt, 
Lex.  Soph.  s.  V.  cbri.) 

d.  To  this  head,  again,  may  be  referred  the  use  of  ^ko  in 
such  expressions  as  d;r*  Stjjc,  *on  an  equality,*  'on  equal 
terms,'  dj:b  aizoudrfiy  'in  earnest,'  djtb  rtijfjyc,  *by  chance,' 
which  admit  mostly  of  easy  explanation,  duzb  and  the  geni- 
tive giving  the  character  of  an  action  by  indicating  its 
source.  Thus,  cbr'  eirjyc,  *  on  equal  terms,'  being  added  as 
the  characteristic  of  an  action,  the  sense  is  properly  that  it 
proceeds  from  or  has  its  origin  in  what  is  equal ;  duzb  tmooi^^y 
that  it  has  its  source  in  what  is  earnest ;  dstb  royrj^y  in  what 
is  accidental.  E.g.  H.  xii.  233,  .  .  .  er  8*  hebv  Sij  toutov  <Lto 
oTtoudrfi  dYopeuse<:y  'if,  in  truth,  you  say  this  in  earnest,'  that 
is, '  if  what  you  say  has  its  origin  in  earnestness  ;*  Orat.  Att 
179,  21,  oux  flbr'  eiiTyc  bpw  i^/iti^  re  xai  rdt^  dXXoe^  rijv  ^ooXijv  alnroa^y 
*  I  do  not  see  that  our  measures  and  those  of  others  stand  on 
the  same  footing,*  that  is,  'that  they  have  their  source  in 
equality  ;*  Id.  141,  11,  d^*  kaoTdu,  '  of  his  own  accord,'  sua 
sporUe;  that  is,  his  conduct  originating  with  himself. 
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e.  *0n  the  quarter  of,*  *on.'  ^Ak6  with  the  genitive  is 
used  to  mark  the  situation  of  an  object  relatively  to  some 
known  point,  as  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  as  con- 
sidered from  the  speaker's  position,  where  in  English  we  say 
*on  the  quarter  of,*  'on.*  E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  864,  djv  dy*  ^Uoo 
^idip  {xHeu^i^)j  '  the  path  on  the  east,*  *  on  the  quarter  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun,*  *that  looks  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;' 
Id.  CEd.  Col.  1247,  ai  fikv  dxp  dekiou  docfiwvj  *  on  the  quarter 
of  the  west,*  that  is,  *  from,  looking  from,  the  setting  sun.' 
The  preposition  nph^  with  the  genitive  is  employed  in  the 
same  way,  and  may  properly  be  compared  with  cbri :  e.g. 
Herod,  iii.  102,  oixiooae  npd^  fiopioo  dvifiooj  *  they  dwell  on 
the  north,*  *on  the  quarter  of  the  north,*  properly,  Howards 
the  north  wind.'  The  difference  is,  that  (fari  with  the  geni- 
tive, in  giving  the  position  of  an  object,  marks  the  fixed 
point,  by  reference  to  which  it  is  determined,  as  that  from 
which  it  looks  toward  the  speaker;  thus,  d^*  i^Uoo  duajiwv^  *  on 
the  quarter  of  the  setting  sun,*  is,  properly  speaking,  and 
retaining  for  dj:6  its  appropriate  meaning,  '  from  the  setting 
sun,*  looking  from  the  setting  sun  towards  the  speaker. 
In  the  same  way  the  Latin  language  uses  a,  a6,  with  the 
ablative;  as,  ab  orientey  *on  the  east,*  properly,  *from  the 
quarter  of  the  east.*  On  the  contrary,  Trpo^  with  the  geni- 
tive gives  the  position  by  marking  the  fixed  point,  by 
reference  to  which  it  is  determined,  as  that  towards  which 
it  looks  from  the  speaker:  e.g.  Herod,  iii.  102,  olxiooae  npd^ 
fiopioo  dvi/iouj  *they  dwell  on  the  north,*  properly,  looking 
towards  the  north  from  the  speaker. 

*0f,*  *  concerning.*  To  this  place  maybe  referred  such 
examples  as  Herod,  iv.  53,  rauza  fxhv  zd  djrb  zouziwv  ziov 
itorafuouy  *thls  is  what  I  have  to  say  of  these  rivers;*  that 
is,  *  these  are  the  things  that  relate  to  these  rivers  ;*  properly, 
*  these  are  the  things  on  the  part  of,  on  the  quarter  of,  that 
are  to  be  referred  to,  these  rivers  ;*  Id.  iv.  195,  zd  dTzb  zrfi 
vjcoo  ,  .  .  otxoza  laze  dhj^tj],  *what  relates  to  the  island;* 
Id.  vii.  195,  zd  l^ooXovro  no&ia&au  djib  zr^^  Sip^eo)  azpaze^^j 
*with  reference  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.*  Comparing 
these  with  the  examples  of  the  use  of  djzb  with  the  genitive 
just  above  explained,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
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proper  sense  of  the  preposition  and  of  the  case  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  that  the  explanation  involved  in  the  translation 
given  by  Schweighaiiser  of  the  example  from  Herod,  iv. 
68,  namely,  "gw«  ab  his  Jluviis  perveneruni  ad  nostram 
noiUiamj*  is  more  than  qaestionable.  (See  Sch weigh.  Lex; 
Herod,  s.  v.  (Lto,  7.) 

/.  '  On  the  part  of,' '  so  far  as  relate  to.'  In  another  class 
of  examples,  dizd  with  the  genitive,  although  having  origi- 
nally the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  does  no 
more  than  mark  the  object  to  which  any  thing  is  referred, 
on  the  part  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  exist  or  to  be  done, 
and  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^on  the  part  of,*  ^so  far  as 
relates  to,'  *so  far  as  depends  on.'  E.g.  Herod,  ix.  7,  to  djt* 
^fjtimify  ^so  far  as  we  can,'  4n  so  far  as  depends  on  as;' 
properly,  'as  for  what  {ro)  lies  on  our  part,'  d;r'  i^/jUcdp  being 
interpreted  in  the  same  way  with  d^'  i^Xiou  Suc/ubu^  *  on  the 
quarter  of  the  setting  sun,'  above  considered.  Soph.  Phil. 
666-7,  w^  fidd^w  tI  fxot  \  ifewTepou  ^ouXeufi  d;r*  ^Apytiayv  l^^^y  *  that 
I  may  learn  what  more  strange  (cruel)  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Argives  you  have ;'  Id.  ib.  1077,  <h  nhjpearaToif  auiiou 
Ximcu:  roc  dr'  ifiou  (=  i//ijc,  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.),  *0  cave, 
most  full  of  my  grief;*  that  is,  'of  grief  on  my  part,'  'of 
grief  to  be  referred  to  me ;'  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  512-13,  T(p  d;r*  i/i^c 
fpeud^  ounoT*  \  d(p)j^au  xaxiaVj  '  wherefore,  in  my  mind,  so  far 
as  depends  on  my  opinion,  she  shall  never  be  charged  with 
crime ;'  properly,  if  the  same  terras  of  local  reference  could 
be  applied  to  the  mind  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  'on 
the  part  of,  on  the  quarter  of,  my  mind.'  While  such  forms 
of  expression  are  not  admissible  in  English,  it  is  yet  true 
that  the  eftect  of  d;r6  and  the  genitive  is  to  denote  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  d^'  "^Xiou  Sua/iaip  above,  the  object  to  which  a 
statement  is  to  be  referred  as  peculiarly  appertaining  to  it, 
that  on  the  part  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  be  true. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  the  cases  in  which  djrd  is  said  to 
be  redundant  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  19,  djrd  rrfi  ikaiij^  rot>c  xMSo^K^ 

*  the  branches  of  the  olive ;'  that  is,  '  the  branches  referred 
to  the  olive,' '  that  are  found  on  the  part  of  the  olive,*  '  that 
belonff  to  the  olive ;'  jEsch.  Suppl.  525,  you:  dnb  road'  ii^oaocy 

*  dwellers  in  this  land,*  properly,  '  from,  on  the  quarter  o^ 
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^18  land ;'  Or.  Att.  580,  1,  ttjv  djzb  r^c  ^^^/s  ^acpiop  xal  xaxA- 
^foecofj  *'  the  bitterness  and  malice  of  (on  the  part  of)  the 
lieart/ 

g.  *  From,' *  in  consequence  of/ *  by  reason  of.'  \4;r6  with 
the  genitive,  having  the  same  sense  of  ^  from,'  with  the  idea 
of  source  or  origin,  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  '  from,' 

*  after,'  *in  consequence  of,'  *by  reason  of,*  'in  pursuance 
o^'  expressing,  as  it  does,  the  reason  or  motive  of  any  thing. 
E.g.  Herod,  i.  209,  ouxiov  iari  f£r^X^  ^^  ^^  otpto^  zamrj^ 
obdt/uTjy  TO  /li]  xsii^op  im^ouXiuuv  ifioiy  'from  this  vision,  it 
cannot  be  that  he  is  not  plotting  against  me  ;*  that  is, '  by 
reason  of,'  'in  consequence  of,  this  vision.'  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  more  satisfEkctory  meaning  would  be,  'looking  to, 
having  reference  to,  this  vision,*  which  would  rather  bring 
this  example  under  the  preceding  case,  e.  Xen.  Anab.  L 
5,  32,  cbro  too  outou  (nj/ieiooj '  from,  in  pursuance  of,  the  same 
signal;*  Id.  ib.  iv.  6,  3,  djib  dk  rouroo  ixeiuo^  wxzb^  djzodpic 
^eroj  *  from  this  cause,  in  consequence  of  this  ;*  Id.  ib.  iv. 
1,  5,  died  TtapoffiXatio^y  '  by  order,'  '  in  pursuance  of  orders ;' 
.^£sch.  Agam.  1275,  dXX  ta9c  zij^fiiov  oha  dj:  euToXfiou  ipptvb^y 

*  bold  by  reason  of  a  courageous  heart.' 

A.  'From,'  'by,'  'with.'  ^And  with  the  genitive  is  used  to 
express  the  means  or  instrument,  and  also  the  agent  of  an 
action,  being  rendered  in  English  by  'from,*  'with,'  'by.' 
In  this  case,  the  preposition  and  the  genitive  of  the  noun 
may  be  most  properly  explained  as  expressing  the  object 
from  which  the  action  proceeds,  the  preposition  having 
the  sense  of  '  from,'  and  the  genitive  its  common  significa- 
tion of  '  with  respect  to.'  E.g.  II.  xi.  675,  i^Xr^r*  iv  npdroeaep 
ifafi  dazb  j[upb^  dxoi/rc,  'was  struck  with  a  spear  from  my 
band,'  or  'by  my  hand.*  In  this  example  is  seen  how 
directly  the  idea  of  the  instrument  or  means  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  object  from  which  any  thing  proceeds.  11.  xxiv. 
606,  roue  p^P  ^AtzoXXcdv  ;ri^j^€P  d;r*  dpyopioco  ^coXo^ '  them  Apollo 
Blew  with  his  silver  bow.'  -^sch.  Eumen.  674-5,  fjdrj  xeieuo} 
Touay  djtb  yi/wpoj^  ifipuv  \  ipr^ifov  bixaiav  (be  3^c  Xikv(pi\fioVy 
'now  I  bid  these  persons  give  a  just  decision  with  their 
mind,'  the  decision  or  vote  being  represented  as  coming 
from  the  mind.     To  this  place  might  be  referred  the  pas- 
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sage  from  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  320,  explained  abbve,  3,  c,  fouipii 
yobv  d;r*  d/jL/jdTa)v  aaivu  fu^  '  with  smiling  face  she  makes  to 
me  friendly  signs  of  recognition  with  her  eyes;'  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  1,  9,  arpdr^ofia  auviXt^ev  djtb  toutwu  rmv  ^tj/juxtwUj 
*  with  this  money  he  collected  an  army ;'  Orat.  Att.  33,  24, 
Tcfidi^  TTju  noXtv  djzd  twv  kaurou  ttoj^wu,  '  to  honor  the  state  with 
his  own  labor  ;*  Herod,  i.  14,  ou8ku  fiiya  Ipyov  d;r'  abroo  dUo 
iyiusTOy  *  no  other  great  work  was  done  by  him  ;*  Id.  iii.  78, 
Tck  djzd  Ilprfidanto)  yeudfieuay  'what  was  done  by  Prexaspes.' 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  use  of  djrS  is  com- 
paratively rare,  fco  being  commonly  employed  to  express 
the  agent.  The  distinction  made  between  these  preposi- 
tions thus  used  by  EUendt,  Lex.  Soph.  i.  p.  194,  who  refers  to 
Hermann  ad  Electr.  65,  namely,  that  djrS  marks  the  occa- 
sion, opportunity,  or  the  reason  also  and  cause  of  an  action, 
while  IfTid  refers  to  its  author  himself,  is  mainly  true  as  to 
the  fact,  but  does  not  include  the  ground  of  it,  which  is  to 
be  found,  probably,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  prepositions 
themselves  as  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  See 
below  under  6;r6. 

i.  'From,'  'of.*  ^And  with  the  genitive  is  used,  again,  in 
a  kindred  sense,  to  express  the  material  of  which  any  thing 
is  made,  just  as  ix  is  more  commonly  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  E.g.  ^sch.  Prom.  944-5,  oTau  dk  Ttb-^  Zeh^  (far'  o/jt- 
foxcx:  ncxpwz  I  ohovy  'whenever  Zeus  makes  wine  from  the 
sour  (unripe)  grape  ;*  Id.  Pers.  606-7,  dxjparov  re  fjajrpb^ 
iypiaz  dTro  |  Tzorbu  7:cdacd<:  dfrneXoo  yduo^  rois,  '  this  is  pure 
drink  from  a  wild  mother  (the  vine) ;'  Bemosth.  256,  24, 
arifavo^  djrb  Tcdduzwu  k^ijxoura,  'a  crown  made  of  sixty 
talents.'  In  this  use  of  cbro,  the  preposition  has  its  proper 
meaning  of  '  from,'  and  the  noun  in  the  genitive  denotes 
the  object  from  which  the  thing  made  may  be  considered 
as  proceeding.  More  exactly,  the  preposition  dszo  shows 
that  the  thing  made  stands  in  the  relation  of  'from'  to 
some  object,  and,  accordingly,  comes  from  it,  or  has  its 
origin  in  it,  and  the  genitive  specifies  the  object  with  re- 
spect to  which  distinctively  this  relation  is  affirmed. 
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laitMtioot  of  ii^ 


V^vwj.* 


hMB,'  *  awmj  from.* 


G«aiftiTe:  *vUh  rtip«et  to.' 


1.     'Awmy  from.' 
•From,'  *»wmy 
from.' 


2. 


.  Source ;  *from;' 


1 

a.  Of    space;      ^Ihai,'' 

•  awaj  from.* 

b.  Of  time:  'from,'  «af. 


I 


c  Parentage,  &c.;  ^fVom,*  \ 
•of:'  '©■.'•by.*       ! 

6.  SelatiTepocitioo,  kc,  j 
*from,'  "on  the  q[aar-  - 
terof/  'on.'  ' 

cGenerany:  'ootkeport: 
ot'  'so  far  as  de-< 
peads  on,'  ^mtotv 
as  reUtet  to.' 

d.  Cause,  motire,  reasoo: 
«from,'  *i]i  eonso- 
qaenee  of/  *by 
son  ot' 

c  Instnunent, 

agent;  'with,*  'by.' 

/.  Material;  «fnHn,'«o£.' 


Jtd. 

J  haviDg  also  a  poetical  form,  ieaiy  as  in  .^Eschyloa, 
be  considered  as  having  probably  the  same  radical 
itCf  *  twice/  8'jw,  *two,'  and  with  the  Latin  rfi-,  dis-^  as 
ridOf  distinguo.     Compare  dca-xoaaxj  *  two  hundred.' 

Significations  of  did. 

*  Between/  The  primary  signification  of  8cd  is  *  be- 
ll,* that  is,  having  a  regard  to  two  objects,  'with  an 
val  between.'  This  is  seen  in  many  compounds ;  as, 
tcp,  *  to  divide,'  *  to  part,'  '  to  take  apart,'  '  leaving  an 
val  between ;'  dia^cuuetp^  *  to  stand  with  the  legs  apart,' 
II.  xii.  458,  Aristoph.  Eq.  77,  cited  by  Passow ;  SeOfiij' 
*a  compass,'  so  named  from  having  the  legs  apart; 
lioc,  *  a  messenger  going  between  two  parties  ;*  dea^WL- 
'to  cast  over,  across,'  that  is,  over  an  intervening 
5 ;  icaXtinuvy  '  to  leave  an  interval ;'  deaxadi^uity  *  to  seat 
t,'  with  a  space  between.  Nor  is  this  sense  uncommon 
le  use  of  dtd  with  nouns ;  as,  !ka  tzoXJloo^  *•  at  a  wide  in- 
il,'  dta  j[p6voOf  ^  at  an  interval  of  time.' 
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2.  From  this  notion  of  *  between,'  *  with  an  interval  be- 
tween/ are  derived  a  number  of  other  meanings,  viz. : 

a.  That  of  succession,  and  of  transmission ;  that  is,  with 
the  notion  of  an  object  following  another  at  an  interval,  as 
in  the  compounds  dtadij[ta&cu^  *to  receive  one  from  an- 
other,' ^to  succeed,'  as  one  king  does  at¥)ther,  StauStdowuj 
*to  give  from  hand  to  hand,'  as  the  torch-bearers  handed 
the  torch  from  one  to  another  {Xafmdda  dikjXoe^).  See  Plat 
Bep.  p.  328,  A,  cited  by  Passow.  The  same  sense  is  seen 
in  such  expressions  as  dcd  Tzivre  ijfxepwi^j  *  every  five  days,' 
that  is,  *at  intervals  of  five  days.* 

6.  That  of  *in  turn,'  'one  by  one,'  or  of  distribution; 
that  is,  with  the  idea  that  the  objects  which  constitute  any 
number,  whether  considered  individually  or  in  groups,  and 
BO  the  parts  of  a  whole,  are  to  be  taken  separately,  either 
simply  or  in  succession.  The  ground-idea  is  that  of  placing 
at  intervals.  Thus,  in  the  compounds  dtai^ifiuvj  '  to  distri- 
bute,' that  is,  Ho  assign  a  lot  or  share  to  each  one  of  any 
number ;'  deape&fiztv^  '  to  count  up  one  by  one,'  as  in  Eurip. 
Iph.  in  Taur.  966,  referred  to  by  Passow,  deaTdaaeii^^  *  to 
arrange  in  ranks,'  *  to  post  the  divisions  of  an  army  each  in 
its  place,'  &(l^<?oc,  *set  with  jewels,'  *  having  (precious) 
stones  at  intervals.* 

c.  That  of  distinction,  as  opposed  to  confounding  to- 
gether ;  that  is,  with  the  idea  of  placing  objects  apart,  with 
an  interval  between :  e.g.  diayq'vaxjxui^^  '  to  distinguish,'  *to 
perceive  objects  apart  from  each  other ;'  dcafwueii^j '  to  sound 
apart,'  'to  have  a  distinct  sound;'  Sca^^iUy  'to  pour  different 
ways,'  '  to  pour  in  distinct  streams.' 

To  this  is  very  nearly  allied  that  of  difference.  Thus, 
3i€upa)puu  signifies  '  to  have  different  sounds,'  as  well  as  to 
have  a  distinct  sound,  or  one  that  is  not  confounded  with 
another. 

d.  This  sense  of  distinction,  and  hence  of  difference, 
gives  origin  immediately  to  that  of  superiority;  as  in  Horn. 
II.  xii.  104,  6  d'  InptTze  xai  dea  ndyrcjUy  *  he  was  distinguished 
above  all,'  properly,  'was  comely  in  such  measure  as  to  be 
distinct  from,  different  from,  and  thus  superior,  to  all.'  The 
meaning  conveyed  here  by  did  is  its  proper  one  of  the  stand- 
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ng  apart,  the  being  separated  from  an  object  in  regard  to  the 
MToperty  described  by  lKpe7:$ ;  and  from  this  comes  readily 
hmt  of  being  compared  with  and  distinguished  above  it. 

e.  Almost  parallel  with  this,  again,  is  the  sense  of  con- 
TBSty  rivalry,  variance,  enmity,  relations  in  which  objects 
nay  be  placed  towards  each  other  by  being  regarded  as 
ipart  or  divided  by  an  interval.  Compare  SMa^  'other 
things,'  which,  in  the  same  way,  obtains  from  the  secondary 
meaning  of  *  other,'  *  diflferent  from,'  that  of  *  on  the  other 
hand.'  This  signification  of  ded  is  seen  in  a  number  of 
Dompounds ;  as,  dedfopoc:^ '  diflferent,*  and  also  *  disagreeing,' 
'at  variance  with,'  as,  Eurip.  Med.  579,  ij  TtoXXa  noUot^  tlfu 
itdfoptK  fipoTwVy  ^surely  in  many  things  am  I  diflferent 
from,  or  at  variance  with,  many  men.'  So  dctjiduv^  *to 
oontend  as  a  rival  in  singing ;'  as,  Theocr.  Id.  v.  22,  dJld  yi 
ror  itaxiaopm  lore  x'  d;re/7njc>  *  I  will  contend  with  you  in  sing- 
ing;' dta^dXXtiVj  *to  slander,'  'to  traduce,*  may  have  meant, 
properly,  *to  set  at  variance,  'to  put  enmity  between.* 

8.  *  Through.'  Thus  far  the  significations  of  ded  distinctly 
involve  the  notion  of  interval  between  objects.  A  second 
class  of  meanings  of  this  word,  while  they  contain  the 
same  idea  of  interval  between,  have  regard  rather  to  an 
interspace  between  the  component  parts  or  the  substance 
of  an  object,  or  between  the  members  of  which  a  number 
or  group  is  made  up,  and  presuppose  a  parting  or  interval 
between  them  such  as  to  allow  a  passing  through  it.  An 
action  or  motion  by  which  an  object  is  carried  through 
another,  is  described  by  ded  to  show  that  it  occupies  this 
interspace,  or  passes  through  an  interval  between  its  parts 
or  members.  This  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  word 
*  through,'  related  to  '  door,*  and  to  the  Greek  ^opa.  Thus, 
in  the  compounds  dedytevj  '  to  lead  through,*  Seaxoi/reTu^  '  to 
pierce  through,*  dtejTTreuseUy  'to  ride  through,*  deojzopeuea&ouy 
*to  march  through,*  and  very  many  besides,  there  is  seen 
to  be  involved  the  idea  of  an  object  divided  by  an  interval 
between  its  parts,  through  which  interval  another  object 
passes.  And  so  in  the  phrase  3e*  dpyr^(:  iivcuj  '  to  be  angry 
with  a  person,'  literally, '  to  go  through  anger  with  (towards) 
a  person,*  the  same  sense  occurs,  only  used  figuratively. 
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Compare  H.  xiv.  288,  dt*  ijipo<:  ac&ip*  ixapev^  *  h6  came  to  ether 
through  the  air.*  Of  course,  if  what  has  here  been  said  be 
true,  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  dcd  signifies  *  through  and 
out  again,*  this  added  phrase  'and  out  again'  being  no  part 
of  the  sense  of  ded. 

4.  From  this  sense  of  *  through'  come  other  meanings  of 
dtd  of  common  occurrence.  Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  that  this  local  sense  of  dtd  is  variously 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used. 

a.  'By  means  of,*  *  through  the  agency  of.'  Jrtf  very 
commonly  obtains  the  sense  of '  by  means  of,'  through  the 
agency  of,*  with  the  idea  of  a  thing  occupying  the  interval 
between  the  object  effected  or  result  and  the  motive  cause. 
For  example,  in  dt*  df^iiou  Xiyauy  '  to  speak  through  the 
agency  of  a  messenger,*  the  messenger  occupies  the  interval 
or  intermediate  ground  between  the  speaker  and  the  thing 
spoken ;  that  is,  dcd  denotes  that  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  speaker  and  what  is  spoken,  and  this  is  occupied  by  the 
dyj'eXo^.  Strictly  speaking,  did  does  not  of  itself  express  the 
notion  of  means  or  agency,  but  only  that  of  interval,  being 
hence  capable  of  showing  that  the  action  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  performed,  not  immediately,  but  intermediately; 
the  idea  of  agent  or  means,  and  its  relation  to  the  action, 
which  8cd  has  already  marked  as  intermediately  performed, 
are  expressed  by  a  noun  that  is  suitable,  and  by  the  appro- 
priate case.  Thus,  in  &'  dyyiXoo  XiyecUy  dtd  shows  that  the 
action  of  speaking  contained  in  Xiyaif  is  performed  inter 
mediately  ;  d^jiXoUy  being  the  name  of  a  messenger,  intro- 
duces an  object  fit  to  perform  the  action  of  speaking  inter 
mediately,  and,  by  having  the  form  of  the  genitive  case,  is 
shown  to  be  connected  with  Xiyeci^  ded  as  the  object  to  which 
the  action  is  referred. 

Here  might  seem  to  belong,  at  first  view,  such  phrases  as 
ded  oTiOudrj^y  ded  zd'j^ou^,  izoeuVy  '  to  do  earnestly  or  hastily,*  *to 
do  quickly,*  that  is,  'by  means  of  earnestness,*  'by  means 
of  haste  ;*  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  being 
of  the  same  nature  with  de  dpjr^i:  eii/acj  'to  be  angry,*  above 
mentioned;  for  they  do  not  so  much  describe  an  intervening 
means  or  agency  as  the  circumstances  of  an  action. 
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6.  *  Of,'  *(made)  of.'  When  the  material  of  which  a  thing 
18  made  is  introduced  by  ded,  the  force  of  the  preposition  is 
really  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  that  is,  it  marks 
the  action  of  making  as  being  intermediately  performed ; 
and  the  material  is  shown  by  the  genitive  case  to  occupy 
the  intermediate  ground  between  the  maker  and  the  thing 
made:  e.g.  8t*  iXitpauro^^  Sea  Xidwvj  TzsTzooj/iei^oUy  'made  of 
ivoiy,'  *of  stones.'  Here  the  preposition  dcd  shows  that 
there  is  an  interval  between  the  action  with  its  proper  agent, 
and  the  thing  made,  and  the  genitive  forms  iXifoi/rcx:  and 
iUkop  show  that  the  interval  is  occupied  by  objects  fitted  to 
be  the  material  for  the  object  made. 

c.  *For,'  *on  account  of.*  When  Sed  is  used  to  express 
the  ground  or  reason  of  an  action,  that  *  for'  or  *  on  account 
or  which  it  is  performed,  it  has  at  bottom  the  same  idea  of 
interval,  and  hence  of  *  through,*  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
preceding  cases  to  be  contained  in  this  preposition ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  object  introduced  as  the  ground  or  reason  stands 
intermediately  between  an  action  or  state  and  the  personal 
agent  to  whom  it  is  referred.  E.g.  dca  zwjxa  dzr^Xdevy  'he 
Went  away  on  this  account;'  the  departure  is  stated  as 
occurring,  not  directly,  but  with  something  intermediate 
between  it  and  the  subject  of  the  affirmation ;  and  this  inter- 
mediate object  is  expressed  by  rauTa.  And  the  mind  readily 
attributes  the  notion  of  ground  or  reason  to  whatever 
occupies  the  intermediate  space  between  the  personal  agent 
and  its  action  and  is  suitable  to  afford  a  ground  or  reason ; 
jnst  as  in  the  former  cases  of  the  means  or  agent,  and  of  the 
material. 

6.  *  Through  and  through,'  *  quite,'  *  utterly.'  There  is 
still  another  meaning  of  8ed,  occurring,  however,  only  in 
compounds,  namely,  that  of  *  through  and  through,' '  quite,' 
^utterly:'  e.g.  dea^pix^eif^  'to  wet  through  and  through,'  *to 
Wet  utterly  ;'  diaudpo^^  '  quite  clear ;'  dcaxaieeu^  '  to  burn  up  ;' 
AifxevoCy  '  quite  empty.'  This  is  merely  an  intensive  sense 
otdidy '  through,'  and  may  be  compared  with  the  like  use  of 
itnij  Ttepcj  xard^  &c.  in  Greek,  with  per  in  Latin,  as  perduruSy 
*very  hard,'  'thoroughly  hard,'  and  with  *  through  and 
through/  ^out  and  out,'  in  English. 
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Summary  of  the  significations  of  dtdL 

Jed.  1.  Interval  between ;  *  between ;'  hence : 

a.  Succession ;  *from  hand  to  hand/  *  every.* 

6.  Distribution ;  *  each  in  turn,'  *  one  by  one,*  *  eveiy.' 

c.  Distinction,  difference ;  *  apart,'  *  from,*  &c. 

d.  Superiority  in  comparison;  *  above,'  *  before,' 4c* 

e.  Contrast,  rivalry,  enmity. 

2.  In  the  space  between ;  '  through  ;*  hence : 
a.  Of  space,  and  of  time ;  '  through.' 
6.  Of  the  intervening  means  or  agent ;  *  throngh,' 
'  by  means  of.' 

c.  Of  the  material ;  *  of,*  '(made)  of.* 

d.  Ground  or  reason ;  '  for,'  *  on  account  of.' 

e.  Intensively ;    *  through    and    through/    *  quite,' 

'  utterly.* 

SiaNIFICATION  AND   USE  OF  dcd  WITH  CASES. 

I.  Jed  with  the  genitive. 

1.  Interval  between,  and  hence  distribution,  at  equal 
intervals ;  *  every.'  Jed  is  used  with  the  genitive  to  express 
the  notion  of  interval  between,  and  derivatively  that  of  dis- 
tribution, the  occurring  at  equal  intervals,  rendered  in 
English  by  *  every.*  Jed  may  be  thus  used  (a)  of  any  object: 
e.g.  Thuc.  iii.  21,  8ea  dixa  dk  iTzdX^ewv  izupyoe  fjixau  /usydlot^ 

*  there  were  large  towers  every  tenth  battlement,*  properly, 

*  at  the  interval  of  ten  battlements.*  The  number  of  towers 
being  more  than  one,  and  the  intervals  being  multiplied 
accordingly,  there  arises  the  notion  of  a  succession  of  towers 
at  the  interval  of  ten  battlements  each,  expressed  in  English 
by  *  every  ten  battlements.'  The  same  notion  of  interval 
between,  and  of  equal  successive  intervals,  suggested  by 
its  connection  with  a  plural  noun,  is  seen  in  the  phrase  H 
eerou:  e.g.  Xen.  (Econ.  iv.  21,  iTzee  dk  i^aofia^ev  .  .  .  &*  terou 
TOL  7:e<puTeu/i£i^a,  *  when  he  admired  the  plants  set  at  equal 
intervals.' 

b.  Of  time ;  in  regard  either  to  general  expressions,  or  to 
specific  denominations  of  time.   Thus  (1),  8ed  with  the  geni- 
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tive  is  used  to  mark  the  interval  of  time  at  which  any  thing 
occurs,  rendered  in  English  by  *at  the  interval  of,'  *  after:' 
e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  5, 41,  xaXiaa^  b  Kua^dpjj^  -^fiioo  rbu  Kopov^ 
dtii  -fpovoo  Idovza  abrbv^  ffvuSecTn^Bip,  ^  as  having  seen  him  after 
a  period  of  time,'  that  is,  *  with  an  interval  of  time ;'  Herod. 
vi.  118,  dUd  fjuu  8e'  hiwv  dxoat  dr^^dioc  auTOc  ix  ^eozpoTtiou 
ixofiiaca/To  iTzi  Ai^hov^  *  the  Thebans  themselves,  after  twenty 
years,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  carried  it  (the  statue) 
to  Delium :'  Id.  viii.  27,  h  np  Sea  [liaoo  ;f/>ov^,  *  in  the  inter- 
vening time,'  literally,  *  in  the  time  that  was  between,'  or, 
*at  the  interval  of  the  space  in  the  midst.'  The  genitive 
case  here,  as  also  in  the  other  examples,  signifies  'with 
respect  to;*  so  that  dcd.  fiiaou  is  equivalent  to  *  between  .  .  . 
said  with  respect  to  what  lies  in  the  midst.'  Soph.  Phil. 
748,  f^u  yap  oJjtt]  dcd  ^duouy  *  for  she  is  come  after  a  (long) 
period  of  time.' 

(2.)  To  be  distinguished  from  these,  although  having  the 
same  meaning  both  of  the  preposition  and  of  the  case,  are 
the  examples  in  which  ded  is  used  with  the  genitive  to  mark 
successive  intervals  of  time.  The  diflference  lies  merely  in 
the  repetition  of  the  intervals  suggested  by  the  context,  as 
above  explained  of  expressions  relating  to  space  generally, 
and  conveyed  in  English  by  the  term  *  every.'  E.g.  Herod. 
iii-  97,  ouToe  ffUpa/Kpirepoi  did  rpiroo  Itsoz  dyivtoi^  .  .  .  duo 
jptvauxjz  djrdpou  j^puacoUj  *both  of  these  used  to  pay  every 
third  year  two  chcenices  of  gold  unrefined  by  fire.'  Here  the 
verb  in  the  imperfect  tense,  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  narrative,  the  subject  being  tribute-paying,  show  that 
the  interval  of  the  third  year  is  to  be  repeated  for  the  re- 
peated acts  of  bringing  in  tribute.  Herod,  ii.  4,  Scd  zpizr^z 
^/iipTj^y  *  every  third  day :'  Xen.  Rep.  Ath.  i.  16,  de  ii^eaoTou, 
*  every  year.'  In  all  such  examples,  it  is  plain  that  8ed  ex- 
presses no  more  than  merely  interval  between,  the  notion 
of  a  succession  of  intervals  being  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  preposition  is  used ;  and  that  the  part 
of  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  is  to  set  forth  in  what  re- 
spect precisely  the  aflirmation  of  interval  is  made.  Thus, 
in  the  example  from  Thucydides  above  cited,  the  affirma- 
tion is  that  there  were  large  towers ;  Scd  shows  that  they 
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Btood  at  intervals ;  and  the  genitive  (dixa  indX^ewp)  states 
that  the  declaration  of  there  being  large  towers  at  intervals 
is  mado^  not  absolutely,  but  specifically  *  with  respect  to  ten 
battlements/  and  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  these 
exclusively. 

2.  *In  comparison  of/  *  above.'  Jtd  is  also  employed 
with  the  genitive  case  in  the  sense  of  differing  from,  and 
hence  of  relative  superiorit}',  expressed  in  English  by  *ia 
comparison  of/  *  above.'  E.g.  H.  xii.  104,  6  d*  InpsTvi  xai  dci 
^dpTcaVj  *  he  was  comely,  even  above  all  /  that  is,  he  stood 
at  an  interval  from,  differed  from,  and  so  was  superior  to, 
all  in  comeliness.  Herod,  viii.  37,  dcdi  Tzdurwv  d^ea  dwjydam 
yAhara^  *  especially  worthy  to  be  admired  above  all:*  Id. 
viii.  69,  iy  TzpdiToiai  rsTtfjyjixivrj   8ca  izdi^wv  rwv  au/ijMiYav^ 

*  honored  among  the  first  above  all  the  allies.'  The  sense 
of  the  preposition  and  of  the  genitive  case  may  be  easily 
understood,  in  such  examples,  by  recurring  to  the  proper 
notion  belonging  to  each.  Thus,  in  the  first  example,  the 
simple  proposition  that  *  he  was  comely*  {(Tzpene),  is  qualified 
by  adding  that  herein  he  was  '  different  from,'  properly,  was 

*  at  an  interval'  (&rf),  considered  *  with  respect  to  all.'  M 
conveys  the  idea  of  *  being  at  an  interval,  different  from, 
and  hence  of  being  superior  to,'  and  the  genitive  denotes 
the  object  with  reapect  to  which  specifically  this  relation  of 
interval,  difference,  and  superiority,  is  to  be  considered  as 
afi^rmed. 

To  this  construction  might  seem  to  belong  the  phrase  dt* 
oudei^d^  7:ouc(T&a£y  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  584,  *  to  account  as  nothing,' 
*as  of  no  value,'  A'  oudei^S^  being  regarded  as  expressing 
that  with  which  comparison  is  made,  and  the  sense  being 

*  to  account,  to  consider,  as  to  be  compared  with  nothing.' 
But  the  meaning  then  should  rather  be,  *  to  account,  to  con- 
sider, as  differing  from,  and  so,  superior  to,  nothing,'  which 
is  not  the  sense  really  conveyed.  It  is  rather  to  be  referred 
to  the  same  class  of  constructions  witli  8ca  07:008^^,  *  earnestly,* 
8ei  Tdj[ou^,  *  speedily,'  &c.  to  be  considered  under  8cd  in  the 
sense  of  *  through.' 

3.  *  Through.'  Jed  is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense 
of  *  through:'  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  33,  ^icau  8ed  ndxnjz  Eupcmj^j 
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*  flowing  through  all  Europe.'  The  notion  of  interval  be- 
tween, properly  belonging  to  did,  is  found  here  also,  only 
differently  applied,  as  above  explained,  and  marking,  not 
the  interval  between  different  objects,  but  between  the  parts 
of  the  same  object  A  river  flowing  through  a  country  does 
really,  consistently  with  the  meaning  of  &(£,  divide  it  into 
two,  and  occupy  the  interval  between  its  parts.  The  use 
of  the  genitive  case  here,  as  in  other  examples  of  the  use  of 
8ed  with  this  case,  is  to  limit  the  declaration  of  the  ^  flowing 
through'  {picjv  did)  to  a  specific  object,  so  that  it  shall  be 
understood  of  this  and  of  no  other;  *the  river  flows 
through  (between)  .  .  .  said  with  respect  to  Europe'  ex- 
clusively. 

Of  this  use  of  did  with  the  genitive,  in  the  sense  of 

*  through,'  there  are  several  varieties,  in  which  the  meaning 
is  more  or  less  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
preposition  is  used.     Thus : 

a.  With  regard  to  space,  with  verbs  of  action  and  motion, 
itd  with  the  genitive  case  has  the  sense  of  *  through :'  e.g. 
Od.xii.  315,  dca  W^aoo  toiv,  *  g^i^g  through  the  island ;'  -^sch. 
Bom.  75,  iXioat  ydp  tre  xai  &'  ijntipoo  fuaxpa^y  *for  they  will  also 
drive  thee  through  a  distant  land;'  Id.  Suppl.  490,  de  dareo^ 
ereixoiMTCy  *  they  go  through  the  city :'  Herod,  ii.  33,  teXbut^  dk  6 
^l€Tp(K  ^C  ^dXauaaau  /iicjv  .  .  .  dcd  Ttdcnj^  EupcoTHj^j '  the  Ister  ends 
by  flowing  through  all  Europe  into  the  sea;*  Id.  ii.  34,  ^iaydp 
dt  oixeufiiuifj^,  *  for  it  flows  through  an  inhabited  country ;' 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4,  7,  iyreu&eu  ^TTopto^r^ijau  (rra^/ioh::  Tpel^  ded 
To5  TztdioOj  *  thence  they  marched  three  days  through  the 
plain  ;'  Eurip.  Med.  144-5,  dcd  poo  xsfaXd^  (fXb^  obpavia  \  ^atrjj 
'may  the  lightning  of  heaven  go  through  my  head;'  Id.  ib. 
827-8,  dfii  did  XapTrpoTdrou  |  ^acuovre^  d^po)^  ai&ipo^y  *ever 
walking  delicately  through  a  most  brilliant  atmosphere.' 

6.  With  regard  to  time,  dcd  with  the  genitive  case  is  used, 
in  the  same  sense  of  *  through,'  to  mark  the  period  of  time 
through  which  an  action  or  event  extends :  e.g.  Herod,  ix. 
18,  ihzil^cDi^  Old  nayrd::  rod  j^poi^ou  hpoXoyr^atcv  aipiac:,  ^  expecting 
through  the  whole  time  that  they  would  come  to  his  terms ;' 
Id.  vi.  12,  Tzapeij^e  re  To7(rc  "^  I  coat  7r6uoi>  &'  -fjpipr^c:,  'he  gave  the 
lonians  labour  during  (through)  the  day  ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii. 
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2,  1,  dea  Travric  ^oS  j[p6i^oo  <pcXav&pamiav  tiyc  i^^Jf^C  •  •  •  ivef  rfy- 
^{'ev,    '  through  the  whole  period  of  his  life.' 

c.  With  a  variety  of  nouns  in  the  genitive  case  did  is  used, 
chiefly  with  the  verbs  of  motion  Ip^ea^  and  liucu^  but  also 
with  a  noun  even,  to  express  the  peculiar  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  motion  or  other  substantive  idea,  by 
marking  that  through  or  by  the  way  of  which  it  occurs. 
Thus,  in  the  phrase  8cd  fJidjpj^  ipita&oiy  *  to  fight,'  literally, 

*  to  come  through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting,*  the  action  of 
coming  (Spj^ea^cu)  is  distinguished  by  did  and  the  noun  in 
the  genitive  case  as  having  a  peculiar  character,  as  occurring 
under  certain  circumstances,  namely,  as  a  coming  that  is 
through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting.  In  this  way,  dtd  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive,  together  with  the  verb  of  motion,  or 
with  a  noun,  when  that  is  qualified  in  this  manner,  form  a 
kind  of  periphrastic  expression  for  the  verb  which  would 
contain  the  same  substantive  idea  that  the  noun  in  the 
genitive  does.  Thus,  dta  pd^yj^  ip-^ta^cu  may  be  said  to 
occupy  the  place  of  pdyi^a&ai^  'to  fight,'  ith.  noXipou  ipitedm 
that  of  TToXepeTi^y  *to  war,'  dc*  dpy^i:  lii^ac  that  of  dpyi^ea&cuj  *to 
be  angry,*  dca  (fdta^  ip'^t<r&cu  that  of  <pcXu\^j  *to  be  friendly,' 
&c.  (For  these,  and  other  instances,  see  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v. 
Ip^ea^at.)  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  9,  ei  dk  Twjza  pkv  ob  7:otT^<Toi>mj  ol 
8k  Ttdvrm^  8ei  pdjpj^  ihuaourouy  *  if  they  shall  not  do  so,  but 
shall  by  all  means  fight,*  that  is,  literally,  *  shall  come 
through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting.'  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1,  20,  a! 
8td  xapTepia^  iTrepiXscoiy  *the  attentions  which  are  given 
strenuously;'   Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  773,  8ca  tux>j<:  Toeour8*  Idv^ 

*  having  experienced  such  a  fortune,'  properly,  *  having 
gone  through  such  a  fortune  ;*  Id.  Antig.  738,  8ea  8exjj^  iwv 
TraTpiy  *  in  contending  with  your  father,*  that  is,  *  in  going 
through  a  contest  about  right  with  your  father;'  -<:E8ch. 
Prom.  121-2,  rdu  rrdirc  i?6o7c  |  8c*  d7rej[&eca^  kX96vc\  '  that  has 
been  at  enmity  with  all  the  gods  ;*  Orat.  Att.  p.  185, 10,  ra  vbv 
8ta  Twu  Xdycju  <pojiepd,  '  what  is  now  frightful  in  words,*  pro- 
perly, *  through,  by  the  way  of,  words,*  the  property  of 
frightfulness  being  distinguished  by  producing  its  effect 
through  the  medium  of  words.  This  example  might,  how- 
ever, be  more  appropriately  referred  to  a  subsequent  variety 
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of  the  significations  of  dtdj  in  which  it  expresses  the  means 
or  instrument. 

d.  To  this  use  of  did  with  the  genitive,  to  denote  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  an  action,  may  be  referred 
such  phrases  as  dca  arood^z  notttv^  *to  do  earnestly/  or  'in 
haste,'  Sta  Tdj^ou^^  and  zaj^iwi^y  dKehau,  'to  depart  quickly,' 
and  so  dcd  ziXou^j  'completely,'  dt  dxpi^daQy  'accurately,*  &c. 
(See,  for  a  number  of  such  phrases,  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  ded,) 
And  of  the  same  interpretation  is  the  please  8t  obdzvoz  not- 
uc&aty  'to  count  as  nothing,'  'to  consider  of  no  value;'  for 
juat  as  dea  pdjpj^  added  to  lpj[S(r&ae  shows  the  peculiar  man- 
ner or  character  of  the  coming,  so  &'  oWevoc  added  to  noe- 
uc&tu  explains  what  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  valuing 
contained  in  this  verb.  And  this  it  does  in  the  same  way; 
as  did  fjd']i[7j(:  gives  the  peculiar  manner  or  character  of  ipx^^- 
dof,  *the  coming,'  by  describing  it  as  a  coming  that  is 
*  through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting,*  so  d(*  oiSeuoi:  gives  the 
character  of  the  valuing  expressed  by  nocita&ac^  by  describ- 
ing it  as  a  valuing  in  which  the  worth  is  nothing,  the  term 
oddcM^C}  *  nothing,'  being  employed  in  the  latter  phrase  pre- 
cisely as  /idx/jQ  is  in  the  former,  and  dcd  having  the  same 
sense  in  both.  Thus  explained,  dt  obdevd^  Tzoiua&ax^  'to 
count  as  nothing,'  'as  having  no  value,'  means,  properly,  to 
value  a  thing  in  the  way  or  manner  of  valuing  at  no- 
thing, or  in  the  way  or  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  valued 
when  considered  as  nothing. 

e.  Of  the  same  nature,  in  the  main,  is  dtd  with  the  geni- 
tive used  with  6?var  and  ytyvta&at^  '  to  be,'  and  '  to  become,' 
in  such  phrases  as  &a  (fb^oi)  eli^cuy  '  to  be  afraid,'  '  to  be  in  a 
state  of  fear,*  de*  l^^pa^  ycp^sadai  zw,  'to  be  at  enmity,  in  a 
state  of  enmity,  with  a  person,'  &'  Iptdoi;,  &'  ^/>7^c,  ^''  dtr- 
foiaacj  ehcu^  '  to  be  in  rivalry,'  '  to  be  angry,'  '  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  safety.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §605.)  In  all 
these  expressions  did  with  the  genitive  of  a  noun  marks  the 
state  or  condition  of  an  object,  in  the  same  way  that  did 
ptdjpi^  with  a  verb  of  motion  denotes  its  manner  or  circum- 
stances. Thus,  in  8ca  <p6^ou  ^Uy  'he  was  in  a  state  of  fear,' 
did  fo^oo  expresses  the  state  of  fear  in  which  a  person  was, 
or  furnishes  a  description  of  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
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subject  of  ^v.  Just  as  did  with  the  genitive  of  a  nouo^ 
coupled  with  a  verb  of  motion,  as  UpoUj  *  to  go,'  Ipjita&aiy 
Uo  come/  marks  the  peculiar  manner  or  circumstances, 
of  the  motion,  so  the  same  form  of  expression  used  with, 
the  verbs  of  existence,  ^hcu  and  Ytyuea^cUf  denotes  the  state 
or  condition  in  which  the  subject  of  the  verb  is;  and  this 
it  does  in  the  same  way  in  both  cases.  With  the  verbs 
of  motion,  it  is  easier  to  see  how  dcd  and  the  genitive  of  a 
noun  may  serve  ^  describe  the  peculiar  manner  or  circum- 
stances of  the  motion,  by  exhibiting  *  through'  what,  or  by 
the  way  of  what,  it  passes,  that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances 
which  attend  it.  The  manner  or  circumstances  of  an  act 
of  coming,  for  example,  may  be  set  forth  by  adding  to  it 
the  representation  that  it  is  a  coming  *  through,'  or  by  the 
way  of,  *  fighting  {8ca  /id'jpjc:).*  But  in  the  case  of  verbs  of 
existence,  as  tli^cu  and  pyvetr^cuy  it  is  naturally  more  difficult 
to  see  how  8cd  with  the  genitive,  assuming  it  to  have  the 
same  office  here  as  with  verbs  of  motion,  is  suited  to 
express  the  state  or  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  owing,  not  to  any  thing 
in  the  construction  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  th^  nouns 
used  with  ded  in  the  qualification  of  tJi^au  and  pp^etr&cu  are  the 
names  of  abstract  qualities,  and  that  dca  (pd^ou,  for  example, 
in  setting  forth  the  state  or  condition  of  an  object,  can  be  so 
used  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  to 
perceive  how  ded  with  the  genitive,  figuratively  employed 
as  it  is,  and  hardly  admitting  of  being  represented  in 
English  by  corresponding  modes  of  expression,  at  least 
with  any  accuracy,  may  have  obtained  its  power  of  describ- 
ing, when  joined  with  a  verb  of  existence,  the  condition  or 
state  of  the  personal  subject  of  eti^au  or  yip^&r&ou.  It  may 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  if,  for  example,  Aa 
/juix^^j  *  through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting,'  serves  to  mark 
the  manner  or  circumstances  of  an  action,  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted equally  that  8ca  (po^oo  attached  to  a  verb  of  exist- 
ence, as  thcu^  ylyuea&ae,  may  serve  to  mark  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  the  being  of  a  person,  namely,  by  expressing  that 
*  through'  which,  or  by  the  way  of  which,  being  or  exist- 
ence obtains  a  peculiar  state  or  condition.     The  office  of 
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A«£  with  the  genitive,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other, 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same,  any  apparent  difference 
being  attributable  to  the  different  character  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs  employed  in  the  two  cases.  This  admitted,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  in  the  next  place,  that  in  the  case  of  did 
and  the  genitive  used  with  ehae  and  yip/itr^cuj  just  as  in  that 
of  its  use  with  verbs  of  motion,  the  power  of  denoting  the 
JDUUiner  or  circumstances  of  a  motion,  and  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  in  which  a  person  is,  is  due  to  the  preposi- 
tion and  noun  in  virtue  of  their  office  of  marking  the 
relation  of  *  through'  or  *  by  the  way  of  some  object.  Be- 
ndes  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  3cd  with  the  genitive  affords 
a  plausible  solution  of  the  phrases  under  consideration, 
even  without  further  explanation,  it  may  be  alleged  that 
the  only  other  meaning  of  the  preposition  that  suggests 
itself  as  possibly  involved,  that  of  'by  means  of^'  is  utterly 
inappropriate.  The  last  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  dcd, 
properly  speaking,  obtains  the  sense  of  Hhrough,'  as  has 
been  above  explained,  by  referring  to  the  interval  between 
the  parts  of  an  object;  and  that  it  has  the  capacity  of 
deacribing  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or  motion  by 
placing  it  in  the  interval  between  the  parts  of  the  object 
that  is  named  by  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  and  that 
famishes  the  means  of  characterizing  the  manner  or  cir- 
cumstances of  an  action,  and  by  thus  making  it  proceed,  as 
it  were,  with  the  parted  object  on  either  hand.  Of  course, 
the  idea  of  Interval  between  the  parts  of  an  object,  of  an 
object  divided  by  an  interval  between  its  parts,  although 
easily  applicable  in  the  case  of  sensible  objects,  as  in  d(' 
E^pannj^y  through  Europe,'  that  is,  Europe  having  an 
interval  between  its  parts,  cannot  be  admitted,  in  this 
material  sense,  for  abstract  nouns  such  as  /idjpj^  <p6^o^ ;  but 
yet  may  be  readily  allowed  in  a  figurative  sense.  In  this 
accommodated  acceptation,  dd  fidjp/^y  qualifying  iiuou^  will 
mean  that  the  going  is  'through  fighting,'  that  is,  has 
fighting  on  either  hand,  and  hence  has  this  for  its  descrip- 
tive circumstance.  So  likewise,  figuratively  speaking,  a 
person  may  be  represented  as  being  dea  fo^ou^  'in  a  state 
of  fear,'  that  is,  as  being  embraced  or  encompassed  by  fear, 
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just  as  well  as,  in  a  more  obvious  sense,  the  act  of  coming, 
Ipj^ea&ac^  may  be  regarded  as  being  dei  fjuix'!^^  *  through,  by- 
the  way  of,  fighting/  that  is,  encompassed  by  fighting, 
having  fighting  on  either  hand.  The  EngKsh  phrase  *in 
the  midst  of,'  although  it  does  not  convey  the  same  mean* 
ing  with  8td  and  the  genitive  as  here  explained,  may  yet 
serve  as  an  illustration,  being  employed  in  the  same  way  to 
describe  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  an  action,  or  the 
condition  or  state  in  which  any  thing  is. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  how  ded  with  the  genitive  case, 
both  as  used  with  verbs  of  motion  or  action  and  with  those 
of  existence,  may  describe  the  circumstances  or  manner  of 
the  former,  and  the  state  or  condition  of  the  personal  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  latter.  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
this  explanation,  while  it  justifies  the  interpretation  given 
to  8ed  and  the  genitive  in  the  two  classes  of  examples  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  more  probably  true  from  its  admitting,  in 
both,  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  the  preposition. 

/.  'By  means  of,*  *by  the  agency  of,*  *  through,'  *by.* 
Jtdy  having  still  the  sense  of  *  through,'  is  used  with  the  geni- 
tive case  to  express  the  means  or  instrument,  and  the  agent 
by  whom  any  thing  is  effected,  being  rendered  in  English 
by  such  forms  as  'through,'  'by,'  'with,'  'by  means  of,'  'by 
the  agency  of.'  E.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  471,  de'  baiiov  ^etpSv 
^d)\fj  *  touching  (handling)  them  ixod^)  with  pure  hands,' 
the  hands  being  the  intermediate  agent,  as  above  explained, 
when  treating  of  the  significations  of  the  preposition  apart 
Id.  ib.  1252,  dt  o/i/iaTO^  dazaxzi  Xd^wv  ddxpoov^  '  pouring  out 
tears  with  (through  the  agency  of)  the  eye,'  where  the  use 
of  &'  5fjLfjLaT(K  to  express  the  intermediate  agency,  is  very 
analogous  to  that  of  the  same  preposition  and  case  to  denote 
the  material.  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  822,  &'  wimep  (^[upiov)  dXerOy  '  by 
which  (hands)  he  perished ;'  -^Esch.  Suppl.  531,  de*  dc  roe  yiifo^ 
e{)j[6pe&*  ehacy  'through  whom  we  pretend  that  you  have 
your  parentage;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  4,  rcDv  8e*  iauTCjp  {dpj[A^) 
XTTjaapiucDif,  '  who  acquired  dominion  by  their  own  means,' 
literally,  '  through  themselves ;'  Orat.  Att.  67,  14,  dfavBtrat 
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jr/wc  fi/'ttc  oixhi  dt  AfjciXoDVy  AXX^  abTOi:^  *  not  by  (through  the 
agency  of)  messengers,  but  in  person.' 

To  this  place  may  be  referred  a  great  number  of  examples 
in  which  dtd^  having  really  the  same  sense  as  in  the  examples 
above  cited,  requires  to  be  variously  rendered  according  to 
the  circumstances.  E.g.  Orat.  Att.  132,  22,  ol  di  ixduou  rdc 
xoiizeeac  Troioufizvocy  *who  cause  the  administration  of  the 
affidrs  of  state  to  be  in  his  hands,'  *  who  effect  this  through 
him,  by  his  agency;'  Id.  194,  4,  dc  abxiav  elj^oi^  riyv  ndXtv, 
*they  had  the  state  in  their  own  hands,'  properly,  *  through 
their  own  agency;'  Id.  605, 10,  &'  kauTo)}^  el^ou  rb  ^ouXeunjpeoUj 
*they  had  tiie  senate-house  in  their  own  hands,'  properly, 

*  through  their  own  means;'  -^schin.  31,  29,  nupdffo/iou  dea 
xifaJicuwu  bpLOQ  Imoiufjo/i^axuVy  '  I  will  endeavor  to  put  you  in 
mind  summarily,'  that  is,  'by  means  of  summary  state- 
ments ;'  or,  less  probably,  it  might  be  interpreted, '  through, 
by  the  way  of,  brief  statements,'  showing  the  manner  of  the 
action  rather  than  its  means ;  Soph.  An  tig.  1258,  //i^//'  i;r/- 
(njfjtov  8ea  X^/ooc  1%^^}  '  having  in  his  hand  a  marked  token,' 
his  hand  being  the  means  or  instrument  used  in  bearing  the 
token,  namely,  Haemon's  dead  body.  In  this,  and  other 
examples  that  seem  to  be  properly  referred  to  this  use  of 
ded  with  the  genitive,  there  is  so  very  distinctly  involved 
the  proper  sense  of  the  preposition,  that  of  'between'  or 

*  interval  between,'  that  it  would  be  Admissible  to  allege 
this  as  the  true  meaning.  In  this  view,  8ca  j^eepcHu  Ij^s^u 
would  mean  '  to  have  or  hold  between  the  hands,*  and  the 
idea  of  the  hands  being  used  in  such  circumstances  as  the 
means  of  bearing  a  thing  would  be  readily  inferred. 

Here,  possibly,  may  belong,  also,  Soph.  Antig.  639,  out(o 
yip  J  3)  Tzau,  j^pij  dta  (nip)^u)v  ^;f£rv,  '  for  so,  my  son,  you  must 
needs  be  disposed  in  your  mind ;'  that  is,  if  dea  oTipvatv  here 
express  the  means  or  instrument, '  by  means  of,  through  the 
influence  of,  the  mind.*  But,  in  fact,  dea  azipvio)^  may  more 
probably  be  regarded  as  denoting,  in  conformity  with  what 
was  above  said  of  Bed  with  the  genitive,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  disposition  attributed  to  Heemon ; 
and,  thus  viewed,  dea  azipvcav  ij(tev  will  be  interpreted  after 
the  same  manner  with  &'  dpfrfi  ftviadai\  namely,  it  will 
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mean,  ^  to  be  disposed  {Ix^^j  ^^  habere)  in  the  mind  or  men- 
tally.' So,  again,  may  more  probably  be  explained  the 
phrase  3t^  ippj<:  ^X^^  ^^^^  '  ^  ^®  angry  with  a  person,'  that 
is,  *•  to  be  angrily  disposed  with  regard  to  a  person  ;'  also  it* 
otxTou  Xa^ecPy  *  to  pity,'  that  is,  *  to  comprehend  in  one's  pity.' 
(See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  Scd.) 

*In  consequence  of,'  'by  reason  of.'  J^rf  with  the  geni- 
tive is  also  used,  occasionally,  to  express  the  ground  or  reason 
of  a  thing,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  *  in  conse- 
quence of,'  *by  reason  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  8,  o?  3^ 
mazeo)^  abzol^  iaozoh^  ipexsipcaaPy  'who  put  themselves  in 
their  power  in  consequence  of,  by  reason  of,  a  pledge  given 
them.'  But  the  sense  is,  properly,  'by  means  of,  through, 
a  pledge  given  to  them ;'  and,  in  such  examples,  8td  with 
the  genitive  may  be  explained  as  setting  forth  the  means  by 
which  a  thing  is  efiected,  and  needs  aot  to  be  referred  to  a 
separate  head. 

g.  'Of,'  '(made)  of.'  Jed  with  the  genitive  is  now  and 
then  employed  to  mark  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is 
made,  where  more  commonly  ix,  and  sometimes  d;r6,  with 
the  same  case,  are  employed :  e.g.  8e*  iXitpayccKy  Ad  iidm^^ 
TTeTzoajfiiuoi^y '  made  of  ivory,' '  made  of  stone.'  (See  Passow's 
Lex.)  Here  8cdy  as  above  explained,  when  speaking  of  the 
significations  of  the  preposition  separately,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  denoting,  together  with  the  noun  in  the  genitive, 
the  intermediate  means  through  which  an  effect  is  reached; 
and  the  genitive,  as  is  true  of  this  case  in  all  the  above 
instances  of  its  use,  is  the  sign  of  the  object  with  respect  to 
which  specifically  the  declaration  is  made.  So  uniform 
indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  genitive  case  as  it  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  dcdy  that  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessaiy 
to  occupy  space  in  pointing  it  out  in  the  several  examples 
as  they  presented  themselves. 

n.  Jed  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  'Through.'     Jed  is  employed  with  the  accusative  in 
the  sense  of '  through ;'  and  this,  (a)  in  regard  to  space :  e.g. 
Eur.  Hippol.  753,  seqq.,  d  &a  Trdi^rcot^  \  xufi  dUxzimov  dX/iac  \ 
iTtdpeoaa^  ijadp  di^aaaop  \  dX^iwu  d;r'  ocxwuj  'who  conveyed  my 
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xo>a1  mistress  from  her  rich  home  through  the  roaring 
waves  of  the  sea;'  that  is,  through  ...  as  regards  the 
waves  of  the  sea;'  II.  xii.  308,  re^jroc  inatSatj  did  re  ^ij^our^ac 
hzdiSuQj  *to  rush  upon  the  wall  and  break  through  the 
battlements  ;'  that  is,  ^  to  break  through  ...  as  regards,  as 
£Eur  as  go,  the  battlements ;'  ^sch.  Pers.  493,  ;re/>^  xpoaraX" 
hmrjpi  did  itdpovj  ^passes  through  the  ice-bound  strait;'  Id. 
Suppl.  15,  feuyup  ividrjv  3ed  xu/i  dXcoi^,  '  to  fly  through  the 
sea-waves.' 

This  use  of  8ed  with  the  accusative  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  poets,  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  prose,  where  8ed  with  the 
genitive  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  through.'  Yet  the  meaning 
of  thb  preposition  with  the  genitive  and  with  the  accu* 
aative,  although  in  both  cases  rendered  in  English  by 
'ihroagh,'  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence b  to  be  found  in  the  force  of  the  cases  alone,  the 
preposition  having  the  same  sense  when  used  with  the  one 
case  as  when  used  with  the  other,  namely,  that  of  ^  through,' 
derived,  as  already  explained,  from  the  notion  of  the  inter* 
mediate  space  or  *  interval  between,'  by  which  an  object  is 
divided  when  another  passes  through  it.  The  genitive, 
when  used  with  dtd^  limits  or  qualifies  an  action  or  motion 
by  indicating  the  object  to  which  the  idea  of '  through,*  or 
*  the  going  between  the  parts  of,'  is  to  be  referred  specifically, 
and  as  being  distinct  from  all  others ;  the  accusative  defines 
the  extent  of  the  action  or  motion  by  denoting  the  object 
that  gives  the  measure  up  to  which  the  idea  of  through'  is 
to  be  understood  as  affirmed.  The  former  distinguishes 
the  particular  one  of  all  possible  objects  with  respect  to 
which  the  going  through  is  declared ;  the  latter,  the  measure 
up  to  which,  as  regards  the  object  named  by  the  accusative, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  extending.  Thus,  8ed  wfioo  ^X&su 
IfX^j  'the  spear  went  through  the  shoulder,'  means,  pro- 
perly, *  the  spear  went  through  .  .  .  said  with  respect  to  the 
shoulder,'  the  genitive  showing  that  the  particular  object 
introduced  by  it,  and  no  other,  is  intended  to  be  referred 
to ;  but  in  the  phrase  <i>c  i3ov  ^H<p(uazov  8td  ddifiara  tzockwovtOj 
n.  i.  600,  'when  they  saw  Hephsestus  busily  ser\^ing  through 
the  house,'  the  meaning  is,  'when  they  saw  Hephaestus 
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busily  serving  through  .  •  .  as  regards  the  house,'  ^  so  far  as 
the  house  was  concerned ;'  that  is,  the  serving  of  Hepheestos 
is  measured  in  its  extent  by  the  term  diofmza.  Hence  dti 
with  the  accusative  may  have  the  sense  of  'throughout,' 

*  all  through ;'  and  it  is  with  regard  to  this  meaning  that 
the  above  distinction  between  the  genitive  and  accusative 
cases,  as  used  with  this  preposition,  is  most  obvious. 

But  dcd  with  the  accusative  case  is  not  confined  to  the  office 
of  marking  the  extent  of  the  action  or  motion  in  this  way, 
namely,  by  making  the  measure  of  the  object  to  which  *  the 
going  through,*  for  example,  reaches.  The  action  of  *  going 
through*  is  measured  in  extent  by  the  accusative  in  another 
way ;  to  wit,  by  showing  that  it  extends  to  and  embraces  the 
object  introduced  by  the  accusative  as  one  among  a  number, 
reaching  this  one  and  no  other.  Thus,  feityeiu  dcd  xu/i  ditoy^ 
*to  fly  through  the  sea-waves,'  may  mean,  not '  to  fly  through 
...  up  to  the  measure  or  extent  of  the  sea- waves,*  ^aa  fiir 
as  sea-waves  reach,'  but  '  to  fly  through  the  sea-waves,'  as 
distinguished  from  flying  through  other  objects,  as  the  air, 
the  land,  the  flying  through  being  limited  to  this  one  among 
a  number  of  objects,  reaching  to  this  and  not  to  others. 
Here  the  sense  of  dcd  with  the  accusative  is,  in  eflfect,  the 
same  with  that  of  dcd  and  the  genitive,  only  it  is  obtained  in 
a  difl^erent  way.  The  genitive  refers  the  notion  of  Agoing 
through*  to  a  particular  object  among  a  number,  and  so 
limits  it  to  this  one  as  distinguished  from  all  others;  the 
accusative  shows  that  it  is  measured  in  its  extent  by  a  par- 
ticular object  among  a  number,  that  it  reaches  to  and  em- 
braces a  particular  object  and  not  others,  and  so  confines  it 
to  this  alone. 

6.  '  Through,*  *  throughout,* '  during.*  In  regard  to  time, 
dcd  with  the  accusative  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  through,' 

*  throughout,*  'during:*  e.g.  Od.  xv.  7-8,  TrjXifJiaxov  S  oltj[ 
tmifo^  i^s  Y?Mx6^,  d}X  ii^i  ^ofxcp  \  i^oxza  dc  d/x^pcxrcr^p  /jteXedij/jtara 
Ttarpd^  iyecpePy  'sweet  sleep  did  not  hold  Telemachus,  but, 
throughout  ambrosial  night,  stirred  in  his  mind  anxious 
care  about  his  father.'  Here  dcd  obtains  the  secondary  sense 
of  '  through,'  and  the  accusative  gives  the  measure  of  the 
preceding  action  qualified  by  dcd ;  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
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'  stirred  aimous  care  .  .  .  through  ...  as  far  as  the  night 
went,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  night,'  or  *  throughout  the 
night.'  So  Od.  xix.  66-7,  ded  wxra  \  dcveucji^  xar  olxoi^^  'going 
to  and  fro  during  the  night.'     (See  Naegelsb.  z.  II.  ii.  57.) 

Other  examples,  however,  of  this  use  of  dcd  with  the 
accusative  present  greater  difficulty  in  the  interpretation ; 
e.g.  n.  ii.  56-7,  T?e?6c  poe  himi^toy  ^^i?6v  ^Ovupot:  \  d.fx^poai7jv 
did  utncTOj  *  Oneiros  came  to  me  in  my  sleep  in  the  ambrosial 
night.'  Here  dcd  wxra  doubtless  means  *by  night,'  or  ^in 
the  time  of  night,'  marking,  not  the  space  of  time  during  or 
throughout  which  an  action  occurs,  and  which  is  the 
measure  of  its  duration,  for  that  would  not  here  be  consist- 
ent with  the  obvious  sense;  but  rather  the  period  to  which, 
in  a  general  way,  the  coming  of  Oneiros  is  referred  as 
belonging  to  it,  and  which  would  commonly  be  expressed 
by  vwxrAc,  and  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  phrase  *by 
night.'  This  use  of  dcd  and  the  accusative  may  be  explained 
by  observing  that  the  accusative  has  here  the  sense  of  '  as 
to,'  *a8  regards,'  and  not  that  of  measure,  and  that  ded  wxra 
^X&€P  means,  not  *  he  came  throughout  or  during  the  night,' 
but  that  his  coming,  considered  with  regard  to  its  time,  em- 
braced only  the  night,  and  was  wholly  confined  to  it,  or  looked 
to  the  night  alone,  and  extended  itself  to  no  other  time. 
That  is  to  say,  dcd  with  the  accusative,  in  expressions  of 
time,  as  in  those  of  space,  marks  the  limit  to  which  an 
action  extends  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by  naming  an 
object  which  gives  its  measure  absolutely,  as  3cd  wxra  dcpeucovj 
*  going  to  and  fro  during  the  night,'  or  *  throughout  the 
night;'  or  by  naming  an  object  that  gives  its  extent  rela- 
tively, by  showing  that  it  is  confined  to  this,  reaches  to  this 
and  not  to  others ;  as,  dcd  wxra  f^k&ev  ^Oi^ecpo^^ '  Oneiros  came, 
his  coming  being  confined  to  the  night,  and  not  extending 
to  any  other  time.'  It  is  in  this  second  way  that  did  i^uxra 
obtains  the  sense  here  attributed  to  it,  and  that  may  be 
tolerably  expressed  by  the  English  phrase  'by  night,'  or  'in 
the  night.'  The  Latin  language  has  a  similar  use  of  the 
accusative  case,  with  and  without  a  preposition ;  as  in  the 
case  of  quumj  'when,'  and  of  ad  exiremum^  'in  fine,'  where 
the  accusative  has  the  sense  of  *as  to,'^  'as  regards,'  and 
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merely  denotes  the  period  of  time  to  which  an  event  10 
referred.  Jcdj  in  the  explanation  of  3ca  vuxra  here  given,  is 
assumed  to  have  the  sense  of  *  through,'  This  is  preferred 
as  heing  more  probable,  and  as  well  according  with  the 
meaning  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  phrase 
under  consideration ;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  have  its  proper  notion  of  *  interval  between,'  and  be 
thus  fitted  to  show  that  the  action  which  it  defines  occars 
in  •  any  interspace  of  the  night,  whence  might  spring  the 
sense  of  '  in  the  night.' 

Naegelsbach,  however,  the  author  above  referred  to,  and 
from  whom  the  examples  of  dcd  in  the  sense  under  consi- 
deration  have  been  borrowed,  considers  that  vuxray  H.  ii.  66-7, 
has  rather  a  local  sense,  and  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  region 
of  space  through  which  Oneiros  comes.  He  cites,  besides, 
the  following  examples:  Od.  ix.  142-8,  xal  rec  «?€ic  ^^^fi^ 
peuei^  I  puxTa  &'  dpipvcdrjiJ,  ^  and  a  god  conducted  us  through 
the  dark  night ;'  Od.  xii.  284,  a5ra>c  S^ol  vbmxa  iMjv  dMhjo&at 
dvoi/'ac,  'you  bid  us  wander  about  through  the  fleeting 
night;'  11.  x.  297,  fidv  p  ifiev  ,  .  .  Sea  wxra  (liXaiivaPy  *  pro- 
ceeded to  go  through  the  dark  night ;'  H.  x.  275-6,  rot  9  obt 
tdoi^  d(f9(dfiotaei^  \  wxra  de*  dpipi^aivji^j  '  they  saw  not  with  their 
eyes  through  the  dark  night.'  Doubtless,  in  such  examples, 
the  term  v!>f,  *  night,'  may  be  properly  enough  considered 
figuratively  as  a  region  of  space,  and  3cd  v'jxza  be  employed 
in  the  sense  of  'through  the  night,'  precisely  as  itd  rb  wfta 
has  the  meaning  of  'through  the  wave;'  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  is  true  of  did  vijxxa  in  11.  ii.  56-7,  and 
that  in  that  passage  -fikd^tv  ^  Ovttpo^  dfi^poaiyjv  dcd  uOxra  is  to 
be  understood  as  representing  Oneiros  as  '  coming  through 
the  region  of  the  night.'  On  the  contrary,  while,  in  Ae 
other  examples  cited  by  Naegelsbach,  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  interpretation  may  require  the  term  vie  to  be  under- 
stood figuratively  as  a  region  of  space,  in  the  passage  cited 
from  H.  ii,  56-7  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  regard  8iA 
puxTa  as  meaning  'by  night.'  And  it  has  been  above 
attempted  to  show  that  it  may  have  this  meaning,  consist- 
ently with  the  proper  sense  of  both  the  preposition  and  the 
case. 
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2.  *  Through,'  *by  means  of/  Jed  with  the  accusative 
expresses  also  the  means  or  agent  by  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed, and  is  rendered  in  English  by  the  terms  *by/  'by 
means  o^'  *  through:'  H.  i.  71-2,  xai  uijeaa' i^j^aar'  \4x(uwu 
'Ikov  ttaofy  I  §v  dea  fjtavcoauvfjVy  rrju  of  jrdpe  (Po7/9oc  *A7:6}2(0Uy 
^  and  conducted  the  ships  of  the  Achseans  within  Ilium  by 
means  of  his  prophetic  art,  which  Apollo  gave  him;'  ^sch. 
Pers.  658,  seqq.,  vaec  ^  djtwXeaop  zovotj  \  vase  TzavwXi^pocaev 
ififioXcu^j  I  Ad  ff  ^Ia6pQ)p  X^/>ac,  *  but  the  ships  destroyed  them 
by  all-ruining  assaults,  by  (by  means  of)  the  hands  of  the 
lonians ;'  Orat.  Att.  An.  18,  40,  ou  de  i/iiy  dXXa  8ca  roc  r^c 
zdleo}^  aufjupopdz  €«c  Tzei^eau  TzoXiiji^  xariarTji^j  *  not  through  my 
own  fault  (by  means  of  myself),  but  through  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  state,  I  fell  into  great  penury;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii. 
2,  18,  u  o5v,  lipTjj  ei  xal  d?2a  dfup  dyadd  Trpoffyii^oeTO  8cd  rijv 
tipijutjp;  *what  then,  said  he,  if  you  should  obtain  other 
benefits  by  (by  the  means  of)  the  peace  V  Id.  vii.  7,  7,  iTzsi 
^4  .  .  .  di'  T^/id^  0VP  t?£orc  i^^TB  TTJi^de  TTji^  X^P^^^  ^  sincc,  by 
the  fiftvor  of  the  gods,  you  possess  this  country  by  means 
of  us/ 

It  has  been  shown  above,  when  treating  of  the  preposition 
apart  from  the  cases,  that  this  sense  of  8cd  springs  from  that 
of  *  through,*  considered  as  referring  to  space ;  and  the  accu- 
sative with  which  dcd  in  the  signification  of  *  by  means  of 
is  sometimes  used,  but  not  so  commonly  as  the  genitive 
case,  has  the  meaning  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  '  as  far  as 
concerns/  The  difference  between  the  accusative  when 
accompanying  8<d  in  this  meaning,  and  the  genitive,  which 
may  be  considered  the  regular  construction,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  usual  difference  between  these  cases.  Thus,  in  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  5,  34,  dvr^pwzwv  top  xtofidp^^jv  3ed  too  iztpai^oi/ro^ 
ipfajvia)^j  'they  inquired  through  (by  means  of)  the  inter- 
preter who  spoke  Persian,'  the  meaning  of  dcd  with  the 
genitive  is,  properly,  '  through,  by  means  of  .  .  .  said  spe- 
cifically with  respect  to  the  interpreter  who  spoke  Persian,' 
and  the  agent  is  thus  distinguished  from  every  other ;  just 
as  where  a  river  is  described  as  ^Sioiv  de*  £'i^ci;njc,  *  flowing 
through  Europe,'  the  'flowing  through'  is  aflBrraed  spe- 
cifically 'with  respect  to  Europe,*  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
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other  country.  When  it  is  said,  -^Esch.  Pers.  653,  seqq., 
djTwhaau  .  .  .  &*  ^laoi^wp  ;fi/>ac,  'they  destroyed  them  by 
(by  means  of)  the  hands  of  the  lonians/  the  meaning  ia, 

*  they  destroyed  them  through  (by  means  of )  ...  as  regards^ 
as  far  as  went,  the  hands  of  the  lonians,'  and  no  further. 
Just  as  3ca  ziju  utj<top  thaiy  '  to  go  through  the  island,*  means 

*  to  go  through  ...  as  far  as  the  island  goes,'  and  no  fur- 
ther. That  is,  the  genitive  distinguishes  an  object,  con- 
sidered as  the  means  or  agent,  from  other  objects  by  mark- 
ing it  as  that  to  which  the  action  as  qualified  by  dcd  is  spe- 
cifically referred ;  the  accusative,  by  showing  that  the  action 
thus  qualified  by  dtd  is  to  be  taken  as  extending  to  the 
object  put  in  this  case,  and  to  no  other.  The  sense  result- 
ing is  materially  the  same  ;  only  it  is  reached  in  a  difiTerent 
way. 

3.  'On  account  of,'  'by  reason  of,'  'for.'  Aed  with  the 
accusative  is  used  to  mark  the  ground  or  reason  of  an 
action,  expressed  in  English  by  'on  account  of,'  'by  reason 
of,' '  for.'  E.g.  ^sch.  Prom.  120,  seqq.,  .  .  .  zbi^  ttoutc  &eoi^  | 
&'  dTre^deia^:  i)36i^r'  .  .  .  |  &a  r^v  Xiav  (fdoTrjra  fipoTwn^ '  having 
incurred  the  enmity  of  all  the  gods  on  account  of  his  exces- 
sive friendship  for  men ;'  Id.  Agam.  682,  &'  ipeu  alfxarhuraav^ 
'  on  account  of  bloody  strife :'  Orat.  Att.  Lys.  125,  36,  djcoXiaat 
Tra/jetTxeudffai/To  njv  ;:6^^v,  ei  firj  8c*  du8pa^  dya^oo^y  '  they  pre- 
pared to  destroy  the  state,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  brave 
men  ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  768,  8c*  d  wv  dac8M  t?i^a>,  '  by  reason 
of  which  I  desire  to  see  him ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  5,  za-p  dk 
TTaprjec  8cd  to  ipdi^  tou  IpyoUj  '  by  reason  of  his  being  fond  of 
his  employment ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  9,  22,  8wpa  8k  TrXetcrra  .  .  . 
iMpLjiave  8cd  7ro?My  '  he  received  the  most  presents  for  many 
reasons.* 

In  the  example  from  -^sch.  Prom.  120,  seqq.,  8cd  shows 
that  the  enmity  referred  to  was  incurred  not  directly  but 
intermediately ;  and  the  accusative  riji^  Icav  (pclbrr^za  points 
out  an  object  as  that  ^vith  regard  to  which  alone  or  to  the 
extent  of  which  the  fact  stated  occurred  intermediately; 
and  this  is  the  same  as  to  make  the  excessive  friendship 
for  men  the  thing  intermediate  between  the  person  incur- 
ring enmity  and  the  enmity  incurred. 
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TABU  Cn  THK  SIONmOATIONS  AND  USE  OW  iti  WITH  CA8B& 


1 

AccnaatiTe:  *m  flu*  m  goM»'  *m  to.'| 


dndflCAtioiM  of 


1.  Interral  be- 
tween. 


2.  'Thnmgli/ 


GeoltiTs:  ' with  reiipeeC  ta' 


1.  o.  Of  space ;  *  at  the  intenral 
of,*  'eTery.' 

b.  Of  time;  'at  the  interval 
of/  *  after/  *eT«ry.' 

e.  Difference,  and  comparison ; 
in  comparison  of,  *aboTe/ 

2.  a.  Of  space  ;  *  through.* 
b.  Of  manner  or  circamstance ; 

«by  the  way  of,*  *in,*  &c. 

e.  Of  state  or  condition ;  ad- 
yerbially. 

dl  Means,  agent;  *  through,* 
•  by  means  of,*  *  by.* 

e.  Ground  or  reason ;  *  in  con- 
sequence of,  *  by  reason  of.* 

/.  Of  material ;  « of,*  « (made) 
of.* 


I 


2.  a.  Of  space  ;  '  through.*     ' 
6.  Of    time;      *  through,* 
*  throughout,*  *  during;' 
*in/*by.'  I 

e.  Means,  agent ;  *  through,* 

*by  means  of.* 
<L  Ground  or  reason ;  *  on 

account  of,*  *  by  reason 

of,*  •  for.* 


Ei^j  Ionic  and  poetic  ic^  has  for  its  radical  either  ivr,  seen 
in  ivric,  *  within,'  slightly  varied  in  the  Latin  iniitSy  and 
endoj  fonnd  in  endoperator  an  ancient  form  of  imperaiory  or 
ip  the  same  with  the  preposition  of  this  form,  with  the 
Latin  and  English  m,  and  the  German  ein.  K  the  former,  it 
is  formed  firom  ivr-c^  that  is,  from  the  radical  augmented  by 
C,  in  the  same  way  that  u&el^  is  from  r«?ivr-c,  save  only  that 
it  wonld  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  added  c  is  the  case- 
sign  ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  made  up  of  iv  and  c  (^v+c),  the  e 
being  lengthened  into  e^  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  eUj 
*one,'  fix)m  h-^.  The  former  view  assumes  that  the  Greek 
ivj  the  Latin  and  English  in,  and  the  German  ein,  which 
may  safely  be  affirmed  to  have  the  same  radical  with  e/c, 
have  entirely  lost  the  final  r.  But,  although  this  might  very 
well  happen  when  these  words  stand  apart  and  are  subject  to 
the  accidents  of  final  syllables,  it  would  not  occur  when  they 
are  prefixed  to  words  commencing  with  a  vowel,  and  where 
no  reason  for  dropping  the  final  r  can  be  alleged.  Adopting 
the  latter  view,  which  seems  preferable,  for  this  and  for 
other  reasons,  among  them  the  fact  that  ivc  occurs  as  a 
dialectic  variety  of  el^^  it  remains  doubtful  what  is  the  value 
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and  the  origin  of  the  final  c ;  and  yet  this  would  seem  to 
be  all  that  distinguishes  e/c  from  iv.  (See  Passow's  Lexi- 
con, and  Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §§  600,  603.) 

Significations  of  el^. 

The  proper  signification  of  ec^  is  *  within,'  *in,'  with  the 
idea  of  the  being  within  a  space  having  boundaries.  It  is 
opposed  to  ixy  if,  'out,'  *  without,'  with  which  it  stands  in 
contrast  in  such  examples  as  H.  xiv.  86,  ix  vcon^roc  ic  T^jp^j 
'from  youth  to  old  age;'  H.  xxii.  397,  ic  (ffopou  ix  Jtripvrfiy 
*from  heel  to  toe ;'  11.  xxiii.  169,  ic  irbda^  ix  xtfcdrfi^  *from 
head  to  foot'  (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.)  This  proper  mean- 
ing of  e/c  is  seen  also  in  the  derivative  cSro),  *  within,* 
opposed  to  lca>,  'without,'  and  everywhere  in  compounds. 
Thus,  ecaepYWi^acy  *  to  confine  within,*  'to  hedge  in,*  eiaijxoPj 
'to  be  arrived  within,'  dacdpoui^y  'to  build  or  found  in  or 
within,'  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  62,  cited  by  Passow;  ehi^^ea&ouj  'to 
seat  one's  self  within,'  H.  xiii.  285,  cited  by  Passow ;  Biffxela&atj 
'to  lie  within,'  ecaoexetu,  'to  dwell  in  or  within.'  Comparing 
these  and  such  like  compounds  with  those  in  which  e/c  is 
joined  with  words  expressing  action  or  motion,  as,  tiaip'][&h 
^ai,  'to  come  into,'  eiff&etUy  'to  run  into,'  eiaaj^etpeeuy  *ta 
collect  into,'  eca^dUuUy '  to  cast  into,'  it  is  plain  that '  into'  is 
not  the  simple  sense  of  e/c,  but  arises  from  combining  it 
with  the  notion  of  reaching  some  object.  And  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  other  seemingly  derivative  meanings  of 
e/c,  as  'for,'  'against,*  'until,'  'up  to,'  'as  regards,*  are 
really  due  to  the  accusative  case  with  which  e/c  is  conjoined, 
or  to  the  character  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  the  only 
proper  sense  of  e/c  being  'in,'  '  within.' 

Signification  and  uses  of  d^  with  its  case. 

The  preposition  e/c  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  alone, 
and,  as  employed  with  this  case,  has  obtained  seemingly  a 
considerable  variety  of  meanings,  as,  'into,' '  up  to,'  'against,* 
'  until,*  '  for,' '  to  the  amount  of.'  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
as  already  suggested,  that  these  different  meanings  arise, 
not  from  any  variation  of  the  sense  of  the  preposition  itself 
properly  speaking,  but  from  the  different  uses  of  the  case  as 
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it  stands  connected  with  the  action  or  motion  which  the 
preposition  attends. 

1.  'Into,'  ^to.'  £ec  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  (a), 
after  verbs  of  action  and  motion,  in  the  sense  of  ^  into/  and 
of  *  to/  involving  the  meaning  of  *  into :'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i. 
2,  11,  ffX€v  dfyeXo^  Xiywv  .  ,  .  Sre  zpcjpu^  ijxoue  TzepiTzXeoiHra^  dirb 
'/oiveiac  e/c  KiiixioPy  '  a  messenger  arrived  and  said  that  he 
heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  ronnd  from  Ionia  to  (into) 
Cilicia;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2, 20,  iureu&ep  6  Kupoc  riji/  KeUaaoif  e/c  Ktiadaof 
istfrni/jozet^  'from  thence  Cyrus  sent  the  queen  of  Cilicia 
back  into  Cilicia  ;*  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  22,  opoz  ff  airrb  7ttpcij[u  dj^upop 
Moi  6^'jjidu7rdyqj  ix  ^aXircTfi  ere  ^diazrapj '  stretches  round  from 
sea  to  sea,'  literally,  'from  sea  into  sea/  Id.  i.  2,  24,  raunjp 
tip/  Tzdhv  i^iiizop  ol  ipoaouure^  .  .  .  e^V  jf^/>/oj/  dyppbv  im  va  Spij^ 
'this  city  the  inhabitants  abandoned  (and  fled)  into  a  strong 
fortress  upon  the  mountains.'  In  this  example  the  word 
IHiiKov  has  a  pregnant  sense,  involving,  besides  the  idea  of 
'  forsaking'  the  town,  that  also  of '  fleeing'  to  the  mountains ; 
jost  as  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  1,  xcd  Xa^ourt^  rd,  inXa  Tiapr^aau 
€cc  ^dpdu^j  'they  took  up  their  arms  and  came  to  (into) 
Sardis,'  the  word  napr^aai^^  '  were  present,'  implies  also  the 
idea  of  coming,  and  may  be  rendered  by  '  came.'  So  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  2,  18,  Kupo^  3k  rja&rj  zbi^  ix  rwv  ^EiXr^i^wp  e/c  roi>c 
fiap^dpw^  ipo^ov  idcipy  and  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  25,  iu  r^  Imtp^oi^  tAv 
ipwp  Twu  eec  Td  ned/ov. 

In  such  examples  as  those  above  cited,  in  which  e/c  is 
rendered  by  '  into,'  or  by  '  to'  standing  in  the  room  of  'into,' 
the  preposition  ere,  retaining  its  proper  signification  of '  in,' 
'  within,'  is  attached  to  the  verb  as  the  qualification  of  its 
action  or  motion,  and  shows  that  this  action  or  motion 
occupies  the  relative  position  of '  in,'  or  '  within.'  Thus,  in 
the  first  example  above  cited,  Tpcjpu(:  fjxoot  TrepcTzXeoOaa^j  'he 
heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  round,'  is  qualified  by 
adding  e«c,  'in,'  'within/  and  the  statement  is,  that 'he 
heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  round  ...  in  or  within,' 
that  is,  the  '  sailing  round'  is  to  be  regarded  as  having,  with 
regard  to  some  object,  the  relative  position  of  '  in*  or 
'  within.'  The  accusative  is  added  to  mark  in  what  regard 
this  relative  position  is  occupied ;  '  as  to,' '  as  regards,'  what 
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object  the  action  or  motion  holds  the  relative  position 
expressed  by  e/c,  '  in,'  or  ^  within.'  Thus,  in  the  same  ex^ 
ample,  to  the  proposition  rpeijpeei:  ^xooe  Ttepmleouaac  «V,  *  he 
heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  round  ...  in  or  within/ 
the  accusative  Kthxlav  is  added  to  show  that  the  preceding 
statement  is  to  be  understood  ^  as  to,  as  regards,  Cilicia,'  or 
that  the  sailing  round  stands  in  the  position  of  ^in'  or 
^within'  ^as  regards  Cilicia.'  So  that  the  whole  sentence 
means, '  he  heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  round,'  and  that 
the  sailing  round  was  ^in  or  within  ...  as  regards  Cilicia.' 

An  apparently  simpler  view  would  be  to  regard  the 
accusative  case,  in  such  examples,  where  it  stands  after 
verbs  of  motion,  as  the  object  reached  by  motion,  the  pre- 
position being  used  adverbially,  as  above,  to  describe  the 
relative  position  of  the  motion;  *he  heard  of  triremes 
sailing  round  to  Cilicia  .  .  .  within  it.'  But  this  view, 
although  seemingly  simpler,  is  hardly  more  satisfactory, 
and  does  not  embrace  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  ere  occurs  with  the  accusative  after  verbs  of  motion. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  furnishes  the  final 
solution  of  even  the  simplest  cases  of  the  use  of  the  accusa- 
tive with  e/c  after  such  verbs. 

In  some  instances,  the  accusative  of  persons,  standing  as 
the  objects  of  verbs  of  motion  with  e/c,  is  used  in  a  some- 
what peculiar  sense :  e.g.  II.  vii.  311-12,  Aiavz  a5S^  ivipai&Qf 
ioxuijfjude^  ^AfojLoi  \  e/c  ^ Ayafiipx^ova  Stou  dyovy  x^^apTjbza  v«j, 
*  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-greaved  Achivi  brought 
to  noble  Agamemnon  Aias  rejoicing  in  victory.*  Literally 
taken,  the  sense  is, '  they  brought  Aias  in  or  within  ...  as 
regards  noble  Agamemnon,'  and,  to  make  the  meaning 
complete,  we  may  supply  olxoi^  or  xXealjjUy  *the  house,'  or 
*tent,'  Agamemnon  being  put  for  the  tent  of  Agamemnon. 
Such  pregnant  constructions  as  e/c  ''AcSou, '  into  the  abode  of 
Hades,'  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  Compare  Od.  iii.  317, 
dJU'  ic  f^^i^  MepiXaop  iyw  xiXoficu  xai  Avorfa  |  iX^etUj  *  to  come 
into  the  dwelling  of  Menelaus ;'  properly,  *  to  come  in  or 
within  ...  as  regards  Menelaus.' 

*  Among.'    The  preposition  e/c,  having,  properly  speaking, 
the  same  meaning  of  ^into'  as  in  the  above  exampleSi 
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obtaios  the  sense  of  ^  among/  the  Latin  inters  namely,  where 
the  noun  in  the  accusative  case  after  the  action  or  motion 
qualified  by  eic  expresses  a  number  of  objects :  e.g.  Xen. 
Apol.  ii.  1,  7,  e/c  Toh^  dpj^aoh^  Tdrrofiev^  ^  we  appoint  among 
^to  the  number  of)  the  ruling  class.' 

'Against'  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  e/c  sometimes 
obtains  the  signification  of  '  against,'  this  sense,  however, 
being  due  to  the  hostile  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action 
or  motion,  and  not  to  any  thing  peculiar  to  ere  itself.  E.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  7,  xai  diaidSaure^  ol  "'EXXyj^^t^  hvro  el^  vob^ 
dif^puhroucj  'the  Hellenes,  having  raised  the  battle-cry, 
rushed  upon  (against)  the  men;'  the  meaning  is,  properly, 
'they  rushed  among  (into)  the  men,'  obviously  for  hostile 
purposes,  that  is,  '  against,'  '  upon,'  them.  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  familiar  and  easily  explained  use 
of  c/c- 

6.  The  accusative  with  e/c,  when  used  with  verbs  not 
containing  the  idea  of  motion,  has  more  obviously  the 
sense  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  and  marks  within  what  limits 
the  preceding  statement  of  which  it  is  the  qualification  is 
to  be  taken.  E.g.  II.  ix.  372-3,  .  .  .  oud'  dp  Ifiocye  \  verXaajj 
vbvtiK  ^^p  iof^y  ^k  (bKOL  I8ia&ai^  '  nor  would  he  dare,  though 
impudent,  to  look  me  at  least  in  the  face.'  Properly 
speaking,  the  construction  is,  'nor  would  he,  for  me  at 
least,  venture  to  look  in  ...  as  regards  my  face.'  By  the 
addition  of  the  accusative  case  ilma  the  extent  of  the  look- 
ing in  is  limited  to  the  face.  Similarly,  Od.  xx.  96,  ic  /*^a- 
fou  xavidr^x^v  iiri  &pduou  {j^Xaivau  xai  xd)za\  'he  deposited 
them  in  the  house  upon  a  seat;'  properly,  'he  deposited 
them  within  ...  as  regards  the  house.'  Otherwise,  xari- 
dr^p  might  be  considered  as  used  in  a  pregnant  sense,  and 
the  construction  be,  '  he  came  into  the  house  and  deposited 
them ;'  but  this  would  not  materially  affect  the  meaning  of 
either  the  accusative  or  the  preposition. 

To  this  place  probably  belong  such  examples  as  II.  iii. 
168,  aluw^  ddaudxT^at  t?€jc  ^k  ^«  Socxtp^  'she  is  wonderfully 
like  the  immortal  goddesses  in  the  &ce.'  Here,  e/cy  qualify- 
ing loatv^  '  she  is  like,'  shows  that  the  likeness  is  relatively 
4n'  or  'within,'  that  it  is  to  be  found  within  a  certain 
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compass;  and  the  accusative  case  3ma  marks  the  object 
within  which  as  a  limit  this  likeness  is  circnmscribed,  or 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  ^  within ;'  so  that  the 
use  of  e/c  and  the  accusative  Jma  is  to  show  that  the  like- 
ness expressed  by  ioexzv  is  *  in'  or  *  within  ...  as  regards 
the  face.'  Rightly  considered,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  loatit  is  qualified  by  e/c^ 
and  iotxt)j  e/c  by  the  accusative  dma^  so  that  the  likeness  is 
exactly  defined  in  its  extent  by  having  marked  out  the  very 
boundary  within  which  it  is  affirmed  to  exist,  than  there  is 
in  seeing  how,  in  the  English  rendering  '  she  is  like  the 
immortal  goddesses  in  the  face,*  the  declaration  of  absolute 
likeness  made  by  the  proposition  *  she  is  like  the  immortal 
goddesses'  is  presently  qualified  by  the  limitation  ^  in  the 
£Eu;e.'  Od.  i.  411,  ob  /xkv  ydp  re  xax(p  e/c  ^«  iipxee,  *  for  he 
was  not  at  all  like  a  bad  man  in  his  looks.*  Another  view, 
however,  of  this  construction  might  be  taken,  and  that  not 
without  plausibility ;  namely,  e/c  c^a  might  be  regarded  as 
used,  in  a  way  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  mark 
the  extent  to  which  a  thing  reaches,  in  the  sense  of  ^  up  to,' 
'as  far  as.*  And  then  e/c  (^f^ra  lo^xei^  would  mean,  'she  is 
like  ...  to  the  extent  of  the  face.*  But  the  interpretation 
above  given,  although  perhaps  less  obvious,  is  more  satis- 
factor}'  as  accounting  for  the  preposition  as  well  as  the 
case,  and  as  being,  therefore,  more  complete.  In  fact,  the 
former  interpretation  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  latter, 
but  includes  and  goes  beyond  it. 

Hardly  diflferent  from  the  use  of  e/c  with  the  accusative 
just  explained,  is  that  found  in  such  passages  as  H.  xv. 
275-6,  ifdwfj  it^  i/&fhuo<:  I  e/c  bSivy  '  a  lion  appeared  in  the 
path.'  Here  e/c  bdoi^  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way 
with  e/c  (Ima  above ;  or  iipdvnj  may  be  considered  as  having 
a  pregnant  sense,  'the  lion  came  into  the  path,  and  so 
appeared.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.)  Compare  JEsch.  Prom. 
846,  ra  Xoaza  8*  bfu)^  r^de  r'  ic  xoei^bi^  <ppdffw,  '  the  rest  I  will 
tell  to  you  and  to  her  in  common,'  where  the  phrase  ic 
xoipduy  '  in  common,'  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way 
with  e/c  dma.  The  passage  in  Herod,  v.  38,  air^c  ^C  Aaxs* 
daifiova  rpajpei'  dTidaroXo^  iyherOy  is  better  explained  by  re- 
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gArding  djrdavoio^  iYivero  as  being  equivalent  to  dTriaroLiijj 
'he  went,*  so  that  it  ehall  be  rendered,  ^he  went  to  Lace- 
dsemon  as  an  ambassador  in  person  in  a  trireme.'  Yet, 
admitting  this,  the  explanation  of  ic  and  of  the  accusative 
Asminu/Moua  will  be  materially  the  same. 

The  same  interpretation  may  be  satisfactorily  applied  to 
aome  other  peculiar  forms  of  expression :  e.g.  Herod,  iii. 
42,  noXuxpdrec  If 7/  i&ikeiv  ii&B7i^  ic  oifi^^^y  'he  said  that  he 
wished  to  come  into  the  presence  of  Poly  crates/  that  is,  'to 
come  in  or  within  ...  as  regards  the  presence  (face)  of 
Polycrates.'  Here,  even  more  plainly  than  in  the  phrases 
Above  considered,  e/c  shows  that  the  action,  that  of  coming, 
has  a  relative  position  of  'within'  with  regard  to  some 
eircumscribed  space  or  situation,  and  the  accusative  o^tv 
marks  what  this  space  or  situation  is,  '  as  regards  the  pre- 
sence of  Polycrates.*  So  Herod,  i.  86,  riv  Sb  iyw  naat  Tupdu- 
itotai  npoezi/jojaa  fiey'diwp  j^pT^/jdrtoi^  ic  kdyou^  iX^zti^^  '  I  would 
have  valued  it  above  great  riches  that  he  should  have  dis- 
eoursed  with  all  tyrants;'  and  Id.  vii.  9,  d  .  .  .  iX&ouv  i^fuv 
ic  f^X'i^^  '  if  they  should  come  to  blows  with  us,'  '  should 
fight  with  us.'  Add  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  26,  oudei^e  no)  xpeizrovt 
iotiroD  e?c  x^P^  iX&eTu  i<p7j,  '  he  said  that  he  had,  as  yet, 
come  into  conflict  with  no  one  that  was  his  superior.' 

2.  'Up  to,*  'as  far  as,*  'to  the  amount  of,'  'to  the  number 
of,'  'for,'  'against,'  'until.'  £rc  with  the  accusative  case  is 
used  to  mark  the  measure  up  to  which  any  thing  reaches, 
rendered  in  English  by  the  various  forms  of  expression 
just  given. 

a.  Of  number,  and  of  amount  generally;  'up  to,'  'to  the 
number  of,'  'to  the  amount  of:*  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  10,  *0 
ik  Kopo^  didataev  abzip  ec^  TSTpajua^cXiou^,  'Cyrus  gave  him 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand;*  Id.  ib.  vi.  2,  16,  ^uo/jUpwu 
ik  nihv  £/c  r/>«'c,  '  and  when  they  again  sacrificed  as  many  as 
(to  the  number  of)  three  times ;'  Id.  ib.  vii.  1,  33,  e/c  dtp^o- 
yiop  napi^uv  iiprj  xai  acza  xai  nordy  'he  said  that  he  would 
supply  food  and  drink  in  abundance,*  '  to  the  measure  of 
abundance  ;*  Id.  ib.  ii.  2,  23,  xai  toutou  e?c  T^  doi^apuv  ob-j^ 
^jmjcofu&a  c5  ;rofoiiwec,  'so  far  at  least  as  our  ability  goes;* 
Id.  ib.  iv.  7,  3,  ere  xaXbi^  ^xtit:^  'you  are  come  opportunely,' 
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literally,  ^against  the  fitting  moment;'  so  t^c  nd^Oj  ^in 
every  respect,*  *  reaching  to  every  thing;*  «^c  ^^X^^  *  quickly,* 
^  amounting  to  quickness.' 

b.  Of  time,  both  generally,  and  in  its  several  denonunar 
tions,  expressed  in  English  by  ^  up  to  the  time  of,'  ^  against,' 
•  until,'  *  for.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  8,  diifvi  pip  tdnrnv  tlz 
T^y  itmipav  airou  ijtoaavro^  ^  few  of  them  had  tasted  food 
until  (up  to  the  time  of,  against)  evening,'  improperly  ren- 
dered  by  Schneider,  in  his  index,  by  sub  vesperam;  Id.  ib. 
i.  7,  1,  iddxa  yap  £rc  ttj^  imouaau  lea  ^uv  fiaaiXia,  *for  he 
thought  that  Uie  king  would  arrive  against  the  ensuing 
morning;'  Id.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  16,  int&ufjofjat  xal  abzi^  d^jpaaat 
e/c  roZzoy  zbv  j[p6poyy  ^he  desired  himself  also  to  hunt  at 
(properly,  against)  this  time;'  Id.  ib.  v.  8,  6,  ^xsre  e/c  Tipf 
rpeaxoffTTju  i^ftipoPy  *  come  against  {in)  the  thirtieth  day ;'  Id. 
Memorab.  i.  2,  8,  iTTitrreue  dk  e/c  Tdu  Ttdi/ra  ^iov  .  •  .  fliouc 
dfat^oh^  iata&oiy  *he  believed  that  they  would  be  good 
friends  (to  himself  and  others)  for  their  whole  life;'  Id. 
Anab.  v.  8,  10,  ^pav  inotouvro  etc  ^iju  kopzi^v^  *  they  hunted 
for,  against  the  occasion  of,  the  festival.' 

In  this  use  of  tk  with  the  accusative,  it  is  plain  that  the 
notion  of  amount,  or  the  reaching  to  a  sum  or  number,  is 
due  wholly  to  the  accusative  case,  and  that  this,  being  a 
precise  measure,  excludes  the  idea  of  *  about,'  *  near  to,'  the 
Latin  sub^  circiterj  by  which  c/c  with  the  accusative  of  mea- 
sure is  too  commonly  rendered  in  grammars,  lexicons,  and 
other  books  of  interpretation ;  unless,  indeed,  this  sense 
of  ^  about'  be  contained  in  e/c  itself,  which,  it  is  presumed, 
no  one  will  pretend.  As  for  e/c  in  this  use,  it  retains  no- 
thing of  its  proper  meaning  beyond  the  indication  which  it 
serves  to  give  that  the  object  to  be  measured,  considered 
in  the  matter  of  its  extent,  falls  within  a  certain  denomina- 
tion of  values,  namely,  that  expressed  by  the  accusative. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  8,  djr^X^v  Imb  ri 
Shdpa  du&pamoi  el^  tou^  k^dofjajxovra,  *  there  retired  under  (the 
shelter  of,  behind)  the  trees  to  the  number  of  seventy  men,' 
the  preposition  expresses  that  in  number  the  men  were  *in' 
or  *  within'  a  certain  value,  which  the  accusative  ifidopaj^ 
xovca  presently  adds,  *a  number  amounting  to  seventy.* 
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Properly  speaking,  the  meaning  is,  ^  there  retired  under 
(behind)  the  trees  men  in  or  within  ...  as  regards  the 
nnmber  seventy.'  It  may  assist  to  make  this  plain  if  it  be 
recalled  to  mind  that  e/c  performs  the  same  office  in  its 
common 'use  after  a  verb  of  motion:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv. 
7,  1,  hropeu&Tjffoxf  e/c  Taoj^ou^^  'they  marched  into  (the 
coantry  of)  the  Taochi,'  where  the  sense  is,  *  they  marched 
in  or  within  ...  as  regards  the  Taochi,'  the  accusative 
Tmij[o(K  naming  the  people  as  regards  whom  '  the  marching 
in'  is  affirmed.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is,  that  in  the  one,  the  circumscribed  limit  within  which  a 
thing  &lls  is  that  of  a  people  or  territory,  in  the  other,  that 
of  a  number,  or  of  a  denomination  of  value. 

€.  *  By  — .'  Besides  the  simple  notion  of  amount  reached, 
rf(^  with  the  accusative,  both  of  number  generally  and  of 
time,  is  employed  to  convey  the  idea  of  distribution,  for 
which  the  English  language  uses  the  expression  of  'by  — .' 
E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  26,  imdre  e/c  sva  nopeuoero  jJ  r<ffrc, 
•whenever  the  division  marched  by  files,'  'by  ones;'  Id.  ib. 
u.  8,  21,  Ttapijyyurjffev  el^  Sio  dytei^  Tbv  X6y[0Vy  '  he  gave  them 
orders  to  lead  the  company  by  twos,'  'in  double  files;'  Id. 
ib.  vii.  1,  23,  o7re  imXtrcu  iv  dXiytp  fjpovip  tl^  neynjxoi/ra  iYivovto, 
*the  hoplitse  were  in  a  little  while  arranged  by  fifties,'  that 
ifl^  *  fifty  deep.' 

£ec  is  sometimes  omitted  when  a  division  into  parts 
merely  is  intended:  e.g.  Herod,  vii.  121,  r/oe^c  potpa^  daad- 
ava^  ndpza  rbu  Tref^du  arparov^  'having  divided  the  whole 
in&ntry  into  three  parts ;'  Id.  iv.  148,  a(pia<:  auzohc:  8?  pocpbc 
iutiopj  Hhey  distributed  themselves  into  six  divisions;'  Id. 
ii.  147,  Suwdexa  poipa^  daadptzvot  Aifimrov  rcurav,  'having 
divided  the  whole  of  Egypt  into  twelve  parts.*  But  this 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  distri- 
bntion  of  a  thing  by  equal  measures.  Here  the  word  pocpa^j 
•parts,'  'divisions,'  is  substituted  for  the  standard  of  measure 
expressed  by  the  accusative  and  ecCj  and  by  which  a  whole 
number  is  distributed  into  parts  necessarily  equal. 

This  sense  of  distribution  into  equal  parts  expressed  by 
rfc  and  the  accusative  is  due  to  the  accusative  case,  which 
fiimiBhes,  by  virtue  of  its  power  of  denoting  the  extent  to 
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which  a  thing  reaches,  a  standard  of  measure  by  which  any 
number  is  divided  off  into  successive  equal  parts ;  ei^y  mean- 
while, having  the  same  office  as  in  any  other  case  of  the 
expression  of  amount,  to  indicate,  namely,  that  an  object  is 
*  within'  a  certain  denomination  of  values  marked  by  the 
accusative.  Thus,  for  example,  e/c  SuOy  *  up  to  two,*  *  two,' 
constituting  a  standard  of  measure,  is  applied  to  any  body, 
say  of  soldiers,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  equal  parts  by  counting 
successively  up  to  the  number  of  two,  that  is,  as  expressed 
in  English,  *  two  by  two.'  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  distribution  is  conveyed,  properly  speaking, 
neither  by  the  accusative,  nor  by  the  preposition,  nor  by  the 
accusative  and  preposition  conjoined.  It  is  inferred  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  a  standard  of  measure  with  a  whole 
number  or  mass  for  the  subdivision  of  which  it  is  suited. 
The  measure  of  *one,'  of  Uwo,'  of 'three,'  for  example,  is 
placed  alongside  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  and,  knowing  before- 
hand that  soldiers  are  wont  to  be  marched  in  single  files,  in 
double  files,  three  abreast,  that  is,  'by  ones,'  *by  twos,'  *by 
threes,'  it  is  inferred  that  the  measure  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  whole  number  into  'ones,'  'twos,' 
'threes,'  and  that,  when  marching  is  spoken  of,  it  is  by 
single  files,  by  double  files,  or  three  abreast  '^wf  and  xard 
are  employed  with  the  accusative  in  the  same  way,  differing 
from  e/c  and  the  accusative  only  in  the  mode  of  determining 
the  measure  which  is  used  as  a  standard.  'Em  with  the 
genitive  case  also  is  used  to  denote  distribution,  but  after  a 
different  method  to  be  hereafter  explained,  and  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  mode  in  which  the  English  'by' is 
made  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

8.  'Of,'  'in  regard  to,'  'regarding,*  'touching,'  'in  the 
case  of,'  'against.'  £/c  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  to 
denote  the  object  with  regard  to  which  any  thing  is  done, 
expressed  in  English  by  'of,'  'in  regard  to,'  'regarding,' 
'touching,'  'in  the  case  of,'  'against.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  86, 
ou8ki^  HaXXov  i^  icDurdp  Xiyiov  tj  ic  Sjzau  zb  dn&pcimvoPy  '  saying 
it  no  more  of  (in  regard  to)  himself  than  in  regard  to  the 
whole  human  race;'  Id.  iv.  98,  )J  xvcofx/j  inoSej^^utra  ic  ri^ 
yiipopau^  'the  opinion  expressed  regarding,  touching,  the 
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;'  Id.  i.  114,  7:pT[fiw.  ic  tdrchv  /'ewi/ici/ov,  *an  occurrence 
relating  to  him ;'  Orat.  Att  143, 1,  e/c  r6v  kmT&v  ^iov  daipakck 
ifjuu^  *  to  be  secure  of  (in  regard  to)  their  own  living ;'  Id. 
ffI6y  penult.,  s/c  XP^/^^^  di^aud^^^  ^shameless  in  regard  to,  in 
the  matter  of,  monej'^;'  Id.  1393,  1,  e/c  xP^f^^^^  daazdvr^Vy  ij 
TOfa  dihjv  ^ewpiopy  *  touching  the  expenditure  of  money;*  Id. 
60,  18,  xaxoi  rijp  ^w;fiyv  e/c  ^bt/  iijfxov  yivwvTauj  '  of  base  spirit 
towards  the  demos;'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  30,  out'  ic  ft^ap 
mbrouc  i/iifjupttoj  ^  nor  did  he  blame  them  in  the  matter  of 
friendship  ;*  Herod,  i.  118,  r(p  nsTzoajfiivip  ic  rov  Tzouda  toutou 
bpofiuoPj  ^1  was  sorry  for  what  was  done  in  the  case  o^ 
against,  this  child.' 

*0n.'  To  this  sense  of  e/c  with  the  accusative  may  pro- 
bably be  correctly  referred  some  examples  in  which  e^c  with 
this  case  is  differently  rendered  in  English,  as  by  'on.'  E.g. 
Orat.  Att.  822,  3,  oix  ^v  zqj  narpi  touto  t6  aufx^dXaiov  e/c  rdy- 
tpdxoda  ijltd^io}^  aofx^z^Xr^fjiivoy^  ^my  father  had  not  unad- 
visedly lent  his  money  on  these  slaves,'  that  is,  'with  a 
leference  to,  having  a  regard  to,  these  slaves ;'  Id.  822,  14, 
x^  y  «C  ra  -^fdztpa  doi^tiaavrt,  'who  lent  money  on  our 
property,'  that  is,  *in  view  of,  having  a  regard  to,  our 
property;*  Id.  12,  20,  xoprffhv  xhv  fiiXXovza  ttjp  obaiau  rijv 
ymrdu  e/c  ^/^C  dvcdiaxstVy  'who  is  going  to  expend  his  own 
labstance  on  you,'  that  is,  'with  a  regard  to  you.'  (For  the 
examples,  see  Index  Or.  Att.  ed.  Bekk.) 

*  Against'  In  the  example  above  cited  from  Herod,  i.  118, 
r^  icatocfjfjukvtp  ic  riv  ncuda  rotjrov  ixapvovy  *  I  was  sorry  for  what 
was  done  in  the  case  of,  against,  this  child,'  and  in  very 
many  others  in  which  e/c  is  capable  of  being  translated  by 
*  against,'  this  meaning  attributed  to  the  preposition  does 
not  reside  in  e/c,  but  arises  from  the  idea  of  enmity  and  the 
like  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  attending  action  and  by 
the  obvious  relations  of  the  subject  of  the  affirmation  to  the 
nonn  standing  in  the  accusative  case  with  e/c.  Thus,  Herod. 
▼i.  65,  -fj  Ix^PV  ^  ^^  ^^^  dTjpdpTjTOpy  '  the  enmity  against  Dema- 
latns;'  Id.  i.  123,  refuopirjp  iaofiiurju  it:^ Aarodytaj  'that  punish- 
ment was  likely  to  come  upon  Astyages ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii. 
2,  2,  imotot  fdv  rrvec  Saovrtu  tl^  roue  Troh/iiou^  otfTrw  lyarft 
hcunafuuj '  what  kind  of  men  they  will  be  against  the  enemy. 
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for  my  part  I  do  not  yet  know,'  or,  *a8  regards  the  enemy;* 
Id.  Anab.  iv.  5, 18,  ISpa/iou  e/c  Toh^  noXefuou^y*  they  ran  agamst 
the  enemy;'  Id.  Hell.  vii.  4,  34,  oudk  ixn)  xarodaretv  etc  ti^ 
dec  jfpovov  rorc  Tzcualv  ifxhjfia  tooro  e/c  ro^  i^eocic,  *  this  crime 
against  the  gods.' 

*  For.'  Very  nearly  related  to  the  sense  of '  as  regards'  is 
that  which  e/c  with  the  accusative  has  when  it  is  used  to 
express  the  object  aimed  at,  the  end  had  in  view,  conveyed 
in  English  by  *  for.*  E.g.  Herod,  i.  34, 7r<£i/ra,  rotae  j^infutm 
ic  TtdXefjtov  dv&pamoe,  'every  thing  that  men  use  for  war,'  that 
is,  '  with  regard  to  war ;'  Id.  ii.  98,  j}  fiki^  ^Av&oXka  .  .  .  Ic 
ImoSi^fxaza  i^ouperoc:  didoraiy  *Anthylla  is  given  specially  for 
shoeSk'  In  Herod,  i.  6,  rot>c  f^^  tarutrpiipaxo  ^EXJbjvwp  ic 
fdpou  dpoqccD-ji^i^y  the  sense  is  somewhat  different,  namely, 
'so  as  to  pay  tribute.'  The  whole  sentence  means,  *he 
subjected  some  of  the  Greeks  to  the  payment  of  tribute,'  <c 
with  the  accusative  expressing  result  or  effect  rather  than 
object  or  end  had  in  view.  See  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  s.  v. 
ic,  who,  however,  translates  this  phrase  by  "m/  tribxvtum  ipsi 
penderenV  In  fact,  the  one  signification  as  well  as  the 
other  is  in  just  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  e/c  attending 
upon  a  verb  of  action  or  motion  and  followed  by  an  acca* 
sative  case. 

In  explanation  of  the  use  of  e?c  and  the  accusative  case 
to  e;cpres8  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  several  particu- 
lars. Assuming  that  the  ofiice  and  proper  meaning  of  e/c 
are  materially  the  same  that  they  have  been  uniformly  foond 
to  be  in  the  uses  of  this  preposition  which  have  been  hitherto 
examined,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  qualifying  the  action, 
motion,  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb  which  it 
accompanies,  and  as  showing  that  it  has  the  relative  position 
or  direction  of  *  in,'  *  within.'  And  attributing  to  the  acca* 
sative  case  which  is  added  to  the  verb  and  e/c  its  common 
sense  of 'as  to,'  *as  regards,'  that  is,  its  power  of  marking 
the  limits  within  which  an  action  or  statement  is  confined, 
it  denotes  the  object  with  regard  to  which  exclusively  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  to  be  understood  as  having  the  relative 
position  or  direction  of  *in,'  'within;'  and  thus  marks,  in 
fiEtct,  a  limited  space,  or,  it  may  be,  according  to  the  nature 
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of  the  object  named  by  the  noun,  a  class  or  category,  or  a 
atote  or  condition,  to  which  the  notion  of  position  or 
direction  *in,'  *  within,'  is  to  be  confined,  and  by  which 
it  is  circumscribed.  Again,  when  e^c  is  added  to  the  action 
or  motion  of  the  verb,  or  to  any  substantive  idea  that  may 
imply  these,  and  regard  is  had  to  the  accusative  case  follow- 
ing, there  arises  from  the  conjunction  of  the  preposition 
with  its  sense  of  Mn'  or  *  within,'  of  the  action  or  motion 
of  the  verb  with  its  now  defined  direction,  and  of  the  accu- 
ntiye  case  with  its  power  of  marking  the  limits  within 
which  the  action  or  motion  is  confined,  the  sense  of '  into ;' 
and  the  eflfect  is  to  represent  the  subject  of  the  action  or 
motion  as  brought  within  the  circumscribed  space,  class  or 
category,  state  or  circumstances,  named  by  the  noun  in  the 
aocusative.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  ^X&tv  e/c  rrjv  Tzohv^  *he 
came  into  the  city,'  the  'coming'  expressed  by  JiX&tv  is 
described  by  e/c  as  having  a  relative  position,  or  rather 
direction,  of  'in'  or  *  within;'  the  accusative  case  ndhv 
denotes  the  object  with  regard  to  which  it  has  this  relative 
position  or  direction ;  and  the  efiTect  is  to  represent  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  coming  as  brought '  into,' 
or  within  the  compass  of,  *  the  city.'  Again,  in  the  propo- 
rtion idpafiov  e/c  ^owc  nohfjuoo(:,  'they  ran  into  (among, 
i^iust)  the  enemy,'  the  action  of  '  running'  contained  in 
Upapop  is  represented  as  having  the  relative  position  or 
direction  of '  in'  or  '  within' '  as  regards  the  enemy,'  and  the 
penons  who  ran  as  being  brought  by  the  action  of  running 
•into,'  or  within  the  compass  of,  'the  enemy.'  Now, 
assoming  the  proposition  jJ  ^Ap9uXXa  i^  Imodr^fxara  didoratj 
^Anthylla  is  given  for  sandals,'  to  have  the  same  con- 
fltraction,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  and,  indeed,  are  bound 
to  do,  if  the  doctrine  of  ere  thus  far  set  forth  be  true,  and 
until  the  preposition  or  case,  or  both  united,  be  found  to 
bare  some  diflferent  or  additional  power,  ic  shows  that  the 
action  of  'giving'  contained  in  didozai  has  the  relative 
jBrection  of  *in'  or  'within;'  the  accusative  case  IfzodijpaTa 
denotes  the  object  with  regard  to  which  it  has  this  direction ; 
and  the  effect  is  to  represent  the  town  of  Anthylla  as  brought 
hf  the  action  of  giving  '  into'  or  within  the  class  of  objects. 
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or  within  the  peculiar  condition  or  chaTacter,  expressed  by 
ImoSi^fxazay  *  sandals;'  Anthylla,  by  the  action  of  giving,  is 
placed  in  the  class,  condition,  or  state  of  sandals,  or  ^  in  or 
among  sandals.'  Thus  far  considered,  and  without  further 
elucidation,  there  is  no  distinct  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
proposition  as  here  interpreted :  certainly  there  is  no  expres- 
sion of  purpose  or  of  the  object  had  in  view.  But,  as  in  the 
sentence  Idpa/xov  e/c  f  oi>c  Tiohfuou^y  above  explained,  the  sense 
of  ^  against'  arises  from  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties 
to  the  action,  the  running  of  foes  into  or  among  foes  being 
the  same  thing  as  running  ^against'  foes,  so  here  the  notion 
of  purpose  or  of  an  object  had  in  view  is  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  namely,  by  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  of  the  noun,  and  by  the  known  relations  in 
which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to  each  other.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  instances  in  which  e^c  with  the 
accusative  has  the  sense  of  purpose  or  expresses  the  object 
had  in  view.  When  the  town  of  Anthylla,  in  the  example 
here  employed,  is  mentioned  as  being  assigned  {didoroi)  to 
the  wives  of  the  successive  kings  of  Egypt  ic  IfTvoSijfiaTaf 
although  the  terms,  properly  taken,  mean  no  more  than  that 
it  is  brought  by  gift  *  into  the  class  or  condition  of  sandals,' 
yet  knowing  beforehand  the  practice  of  Persian  monarchs, 
here  transferred  to  Egypt,  of  assigning  to  their  wives  and 
other  favorites  towns  for  the  supply  of  their  table  and  ward- 
robe, one  town  to  furnish  bread,  another  wine,  a  third 
sandals,  and  so  on,  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  9,)  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  placing  the  town  given  as  a  present  in  the  class  or 
condition  of  sandals,  and  that  for  the  wives  of  successive 
kings,  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  putting  it  into  the 
service  of  the  queen  for  the  time  being  for  the  supply  of 
sandals ;  that  is,  it  is  manifest  from  the  circumstances  that 
ic  OTzoorjfiaTa  didoTcu,  said  of  Anthylla,  is  equivalent  to  *i8 
given  for  sandals.'  When  it  is  said,  Herod,  i.  34,  that 
Croesus,  in  his  apprehension  for  his  son's  life  which  had  been 
excited  by  a  vision,  removed  from  his  son's  apartments  the 
dxoPTea  xai  oopdzca  xac  to.  rotauza  ndi^za  zdiat  yfjpioyztu  ic  TzoXtfiov 
di^&pwzocy  if  ^piouzae  be  allowed  to  have  a  pregnant  sense, 
that  is,  to  imply  action  or  motion,  and  this  is  suggested  by 
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the  presence  of  c/c  &nd  the  accusative ;  and  if  it  be  admitted 
that  ecC)  from  its  common  connection  with  verbs  of  action 
and  motion,  may  have  come  to  represent,  in  some  sort,  the 
sense  of  ^  into'  or  the  direction  of  motion  to  within,  even 
when  action  or  motion  is  not  distinctly  expressed,  so  that 
the  sense  shall  be,  ^  all  such  weapons  as  men  bring  into  and 
use  in  war,'  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  seen  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, jipiourat  ic  TzoXejjou  means, '  they  use  for  war.'  Com- 
pare Thuc.  i.  1,  Tsx/iaepofuvo^  5u  dxfid!^ouT£^  re  Ijaau  i^  abzbv 
ifupintpoe  Tzap&rxeu^  tj  Tzdajjy  *  forming  my  conjecture  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  both,  in  every  way,  in  the  highest 
state  of  preparation  for  it.' 

In  a  word,  ere  with  the  accusative  case  is  used  to  express 
purpose  or  the  object  had  in  view  only  where  it  attends 
upon  some  action  or  motion,  or  some  term  that  may  suggest 
action  or  motion,  and  where  the  object  named  by  the  accu- 
sative as  that  into  which  the  preposition  indicates  that  the 
action  or  motion  is  directed,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
obviously  suited  to  express  the  end  or  object  aimed  at  in 
the  preceding  action  or  motion. 

According  to  this  view,  ere  does  not  itself  contain  the 
notion  of  '  for'  or  purpose,  any  more  than  it  does  that  of 
'among,'  or  of  *  against;'  nor  does  the  accusative,  of  its  own 
force,  express  this  sense ;  nor,  yet  again,  is  it  distinctly  set 
forth  by  the  combination  of  the  preposition  e/c  with  the 
action  or  motion  attended  by  the  accusative ;  although,  in 
80  far  as  the  notion  of  purpose  can  at  all  be  said  to  reside  in 
the  terms  employed,  themselves  considered,  it  is  to  be  found, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  in  the  direction  of  the  action  or 
motion  expressed  by  e^c  taken  in  its  conjunction  with  a  verb 
of  action  or  motion,  and  in  the  restriction  of  the  action  thus 
qualified  to  a  particular  view,  which  is  made  by  the  noun  in 
the  accusative.  In  fact,  it  is  only  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  6«c  is  used  with  the  accusative  after  a  verb  of  action 
or  motion  that  it  can  be  determined  to  have  this  sense  of 
parpose. 

If  it  be  asked  why  e/c,  out  of  the  prepositions,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  accusative  alone,  is  chosen  for  the  expres- 
sion of  this  idea  of  purpose,  or  the  object  had  in  view,  the 
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answer  would  seem  to  be,  that  c/Cy  in  coi\janction  with  the 
action  or  motion  of  the  verb,  and  with  the  accusative  caae^ 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  expression  of  purpose  from  the 
fact  that  it  not  only  denotes  the  direction  or  tendency  of 
the  action  or  motion,  which  might  be  done  equally  well  by 
other  prepositions,  but  serves,  furthermore,  to  show  that 
the  direction  of  the  action  or  motion,  or  its  tendency,  is 
into  or  within  a  state  or  set  of  circumstances,  and  bo  to 
restrict  it  more  definitely  within  certain  limits.  From  the 
use  of  ut  with  the  subjunctive  in  Latin  to  express  both  par- 
pose  and  result^  where  ui  is  certainly  an  accusative  case, 
little  that  is  positive  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  accusative  for  the  expression  of  purpose;  it  being 
demonstrable,  that^  however  suitable  the  accusative  may  be 
to  the  notion  of  purpose  conveyed  by  ut  and  the  subjunc- 
tive, the  presence  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  here  indispen- 
sable. All  that  could  be  concluded  from  such  use  of  the 
accusative  would  be  that  there  is  a  certain  congruity  between 
this  case  and  the  notion  of  purpose  or  object  had  in  view. 
But  from  the  use  of  ad  and  the  verbal  in  the  accusative 
case,  as  ad  hcec  confjcienda^  '  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
things,'  and  of  the  accusative  of  the  verbal  in  tus  after  a 
verb  of  motion,  and  without  a  preposition,  to  denote  pur- 
pose or  the  object  had  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  one 
mode  of  indicating  purpose  is  simply  to  mark  the  object  ^  as 
regards,'  or  'with  a  regard  to,'  'with  a  view  to*  which  an 
action  is  performed ;  that  is,  by  restricting  the  action  to  a 
particular  and  defined  view.  This  is  materially  the  sense 
of  our  phrase  '  with  a  view  to,'  by  which  we  express  pur- 
pose ;  for  here  also  the  purpose  of  an  action  is  set  forth  by 
indicating  that  it  is  confined  in  its  view  to  a  special  object, 
that  it  looks  to  this  object  and  not  to  any  other.  And  if 
the  accusative  alone  may  thus  go  to  the  expression  of  pur- 
pose by  merely  restricting  the  action  to  a  definite  object^ 
much  more  may  it  be  consistent  with  a  just  way  of  thinking 
to  aim  at  conveying  this  idea  by  naming  a  definite  object, 
not  only  as  that  to  which  the  action  is  to  be  confined,  but 
as  that  within  the  limits  of  which  its  direction  is  to  be 
restricted,  or  into  which  it  has  its  direction  and  tendency, 
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nd  into  the  class  or  condition  of  which  it  is  brought. 

me  confirmation  of  this  view  may  be  derived  from  the 
Sftct  that  the  genitive  of  the  infinitive  mood  also  is  capable 
f  expressing  purpose:  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  4,  z6  re  /jj^n-flroi^,  &^ 
mixbCf  xad^pu  ix  r^c  ^aldaar^z  .  .  .  zoif  raz  TZpocodo'jt:  /lajuiov 
iipoi  adn^  ^  in  order  that  his  revenues  might  the  better  come 
in  to  him.'  This  it  does  by  distinguishing  in  what  respect 
exactly  an  action  is  to  be  taken,  and  so  confining  it  to  a 
specific  view,  and  to  a  definite  class  or  category.  This 
sense,  which  the  genitive  is  everywhere  seen  to  possess,  is 
more  nearly  expressed  by  ere  with  the  accusative,  as  above 
explained,  than  by  the  accusative  alone,  the  notion  of  being 
referred  to  a  specific  object  as  to  a  class  or  category,  and  the 
being  brought  within  the  limits  of  an  object  and  restricted 
to  it  being  nearly  related,  and  both  being  distinguished 
fix)m  the  sense  in  which  the  accusative  by  itself  marks 
within  what  limits  an  action  is  to  be  considered  as  confined. 
And  thus  it  would  seem  to  be  probably  true,  that  the  Greek 
mind  connected  the  idea  of  the  object  had  in  view  or  pur- 
pose, not  simply  with  the  restricting  an  action  or  motion  to 
a  definite  object,  but  rather  with  the  referring  it  to  a  specific 
object  as  being  that  to  the  case  or  category  of  which  it 
belongs;  as  where  the  genitive  of  the  infinitive  is  employed; 
or  with  the  confining  it  within  a  definite  object,  into  which 
it  has  its  direction  or  tendency,  and  within  whose  con- 
dition it  is  brought;  as  where  e«c  with  the  accusative  is 
used. 

Where  e/c  with  the  accusative  has  the  sense  of  result  or 
effect,  as  in  xartarpiipaTo  ic  (fopo'j  di/ai'iopjv^  'he  subjected 
them  to  the  payment  of  tribute,'  that  is,  *  so  that  they  should 
pay  tribute,'  the  interpretation  is  materially  the  same  as  in 
the  case  just  considered,  and  may  be  regarded  as  involved 
in  what  has  been  said  above.  For  if  eiz  and  the  accusative 
may  suggest  the  idea  of  purpose  or  object  had  in  view  by 
marking  the  limits  within  which  the  direction  or  tendency 
of  an  action  or  motion  is  to  be  restricted,  they  may  equally 
suggest  that  of  result  or  effect,  this  being  quite  as  obviously 
consistent  with  the  notion  of  confining  an  action  within 
defined  limits. 

15 
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TABLB  OT  THB  SIGNIflCATIONS  AND  USE  OT  c/(  WITH  ITS  CASE. 


SignifloAtion  of 

AeoQsat :  a. '  up  to/  < as  far  as.'          6.  <as  to,'  'as  ragards.' 

'In/'within/ 

a.  '  Up  to,"  as  far  as.'                      a.  '  into,' '  to»  (wiUiiii). 

ft.  '  Until,' '  against,'  (of  time,  Ae,)  6.  *  to'  (pregnant  oonstmetion). 

e.  < By  — '  (distribution).                  e.  'among.' 

d.  'against' (hostility). 

e.  '  as  regards,'  *  in  the  ease  ol,' 

'toaehing,"on.' 
/.  '  for"  (object  purpose), 
y.  '  to,'  •  so  as  to,'  (remit). 

'Ex. 

'£x,  before  a  vowel  written  i^y  is  the  same  with  the  Latin 
e,  ex.  '£?  (&c)  differs  from  ix  hardly  so  much  as  e/c  from 
iv,  and  e  is  not  further  in  form  from  ix  than  od  is  from  oix. 
The  form  ix  is  constantly  met  with  in  the  compounds^  as 
ixri^y  ixifiptevy  and  may  be  considered  to  be  that  which  is 
proper  to  this  preposition.  The  origin  of  the  c,  which  is 
added  to  ix  to  make  the  fuller  form  if  (ixc),  whether  it  be 
merely  formative,  or  a  significant  ending,  as  of  a  case,  is 
unknown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  c  in  the  formation 
of  e/c,  and  of  np6<:  compared  with  7r/>6. 

1.  'Out,'  *  without.'  *Ex  properly  signifies  *out,'  'with- 
out,' with  the  idea  of  being  on  the  outside  with  reference 
to  a  space  limited  by  bounds,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 
It  is,  therefore,  just  the  opposite  of  iv^  *  within.'  This 
simple  and  proper  meaning  of  ix  is  seen  in  the  derivative 
i5a)y  '  without,'  the  opposite  of  eSrw,  '  within,*  and  in  many 
compounds,  as  ixxa&eudeePy  *to  sleep  out-of-doors,'  ezcubare; 
TraTc  ixxeifievoi:^  'a  child  lying  out,*  'exposed;'  ixxXdaai  rffi 
7:6Xea)(:y  'to  shut  out  from  the  city;'  ixxofii^eiVy  'to  carry 
out;'  ixXeineeUy  'to  leave  out;'  also  in  such  phrases  as  ix 
fiMcju  eJpouy  '  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  darts.' 

2.  'Out  of,'  *from  out.'  But  the  common  signification 
borne  by  ix,  as  it  appears  apart,  and  as  a  preposition  not  in 
composition,  is  that  of '  out  of,'  '  from  out,'  with  the  idea 
of  proceeding,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  from  out  of  a 
circumscribed  space.  E.g.  H.  i.  439,  ix  3i  Xpotnjt^  uijdc  ^ 
jzoycoKdpoiOy  '  the  daughter  of  Chryses  went  out  o^  from  out. 
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the  sea-going  ship;'  Orat.  Att.  1150,  9,  ixiXeuaa  .  .  .  xaXiaat 
. .  .  ix  r^c  Mwy  ^  I  bade  him  call  them  from  out  the  high- 
way.' It  shonld  be  remarked,  that  this  meaning  of  iat,  being 
due  partly  to  the  action  or  motion  of  which  it  is  the  qualifi- 
cation, is  not  to  be  considered  as  simple  and  proper  to  ix\ 
and  that,  here  also,  the  sense  contained  in  the  preposition 
itself  is  no  more  than  that  of  ^out,'  ^without,'  above 
attributed  to  it 

The  sense  of  *  out  of,'  ^  fi*om  out,'  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  ix,  is  found  occur- 
ring in  quite  a  number  of  the  uses  of  this  preposition. 
Thus: 

a.  *Ex  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^out  o^'  ^from  out,'  in  re- 
gard to  space,  literally  taken :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  8,  b 
Ktjpo^  dsrhtefjczt  roh^  Yqvo/iipou^  dour/jtov^  ^aatXti  ix  rwt/  itoXtwv^ 
'  Qmis  remitted  the  tribute  that  accrued  to  the  king  from 
the  cities;'  Id.  ib.  i.  1,  9,  inoXifizt  ix  Xe^^u^noo  dpfuo/ui^ 
roFc  Op^^h  ^  setting  out  from  the  Chersonesus,  he  waged  war 
upon  Ihe  Thracians ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  1,  14,  lyw  obv  zbv  ix  Tzota/^ 
7:6i£oK  orpav^bv  Tzpoadoxw  rdura  TzpdiuVy  *the  officer,  there- 
fore, of  (from)  what  state  do  I  expect  will  do  this?'  Id. 
ib.  i.  2,  7,  and  18. 

b.  In  regard  to  a  number  or  class  of  objects  from  which 
one  is  taken  out  or  selected :  e.g.  H.  xv.  680,  ix  noXiwy 
iricupoi^  ffuiKzeipsTOi  einrowc,  '  he  yokes  together  four  horses 
out  of  many ;'  Herod.  iL  47,  dJJC  ixdcdoazai  re  of  oo^wtgu  xai 
Ayiaroi  i^  diXjXiou,  ^the  swineherds  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  one  another,  and  take  wives  from  one  another;' 
that  is,  ^  marry  and  give  in  marriage  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber.' The  meaning  of  ix  is  the  same  where  it  stands  with 
the  genitive  case  after  the  superlative  form  of  the  adjective 
to  mark  a  number  of  objects  from  which  one  of  the  same 
class  is  distinguished,  and  with  which  this  one,  by  being 
taken  out  from  them,  is  placed  in  comparison ;  where,  in 
English,  the  reference  to  a  class,  and  the  comparison  with 
it,  is  expressed  by  *  of,'  *  above.'  Eg.  H.  iv.  96,  ix  nduTwv  dk 
pdJiara  'AXeSdp3p<p  ^curtJir/j  '  and  most  of  all  to  prince  Alex- 
ander.' 

c.  *  0^'  *  fix)m.'    This  meaning  of  *  out  o^'  *  fi^m  out,' 
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obtains  in  quite  a  variety  of  the  uses  of  ixy  where,  if  we 
look  to  the  rendering  in  English,  which  is  mostly  made  by 
'of,'  'from,'  the  proper  idea  of  the  preposition  is  less  readily 
discernible.  Thus,  in  the  expression  of  origin,  source, 
cause,  agent,  material,  of  any  state  or  condition,  in  fact, 
from  which  a  thing  may  be  considered  as  preceding ;  as  in 
yeviff&ac  Ix  za^o^j  '  to  be  bom  of  a  person :'  e.g.  H.  ix.  486, 
ix  ^ufjLoh  ipduvy  '  to  love  from  the  heart ;'  H.  vii.  iii.,  if  ipeio^ 
ljdj[ta&alj  *  to  fight  from  jealousy,'  that  is,  '  out  of,  moved 
by,  jealousy;*  Od.  xix.  93,  iTzel  if  Ifuo  txXue^  oiriyc?  *  since 
you  heard  it  from  myself,'  if  ifxeu  marking  the  person  from 
whom  the  voice  proceeds ;  H.  ii.  668-9,  .  .  .  (pi)jj&€v  \  ix 
Jcoi:,  'beloved  of  Jove,'  Jove  being  the  object  from  whom 
the  affection  of  love  proceeds ;  nw/ia  ix  SuXou  TzeTroajfiii/oVj  '  a 
drinking-cup  made  of  wood,*  or  '  out  of  wood.*  Although, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  the  preposition  may  not,  at  the 
first  view,  appear  to  have  the  meaning  of  '  out  of,'  as  above 
attributed  to  it,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  upon  a  closer  examina- 
nation,  to  be  really  present,  if  not  literally,  at  least  in  an 
accommodated  sense.  Thus,  in  Ttcafta  ix  SuXou  nsKoerjfiivoVy 
the  cup  is  regarded  as  having  its  origin  in  the  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  in  some  sort  to  proceed  from  it;  and, 
although  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense ;  and  this  the  more  readily 
as  the  terms  '  out  of  and  '  from'  are  employed  in  English 
in  the  same  way.  So  again,  for  if  ipcdo;:  iiiyta^m^  we  say 
in  English,  '  to  fight  from  jealousy,'  or  '  out  of  jealousy.' 

d.  'From,'  'on,'  'in.'  In  the  same  sense  nearly,  but 
rather  more  obscurely  involving  the  notion  of  *  out  of,'  the 
preposition  ix  is  found  employed  with  the  genitive  case 
to  mark  the  object  or  space  to  which  an  action,  motion,  or 
event  is  referred  for  its  date  or  position ;  that  is,  the  object 
or  space  from  which,  as  proceeding  from  it,  its  beginning 
is  counted  or  dated.     Thus : 

a.)  With  regard  to  space,  and  generally,  to  denote  the 
object  from  which  an  action  is  marked  as  having  its  com- 
mencement, and  which  makes  the  starting-point  in  taking 
its  measure :  e.g.  II.  xviii.  353-4,  iv  Xtfktaat  ih  «?ivr€c,  ^op^ 
hxi  xdkoipau  \  ic  n6da^  ix  xtipaXij(:^  'they  covered  him  witii 
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linen  vestments  from  head  to  foot ;'  that  is,  ^  from  out,  pro- 
ceeding from,  commencing  with,  the  head.' 

^.)  With  regard  to  time,  to  mark  the  period  from  which 
an  event  is  reckoned ;  as,  ix  zoifzoo^  ^  from  this  time,'  ic  o&, 
ex  quoj  *  from  the  time  that,'  if  d/>3fijc,  *  from  the  beginning.' 
Here  also  the  preposition  ix  has  properly  the  sense  of  *oat 
of^'  and,  if  taken  literally,  describes  the  action  or  event  as 
issuing  from,  and  so  as  having  its  commencement  from,  or 
dating  fix>m,  the  period  of  time  represented  bj  the  noun 
in  the  genitive  case. 

fj)  To  mark  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  object,  that 
from  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  like ;  as,  fipsiv  ix  twp 
^anmjpwuy '  to  wear  at  (literally,  from)  the  girdle.'  In  this 
case  ix  would  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  dizo^  ^from,'  rather 
than  that  of  ^out  of;'  but,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Greeks 
considered  the  period  from  which  an  action  was  counted  as 
beginning  to  be  that  from  which  it  proceeded,  they  would 
seem  also  to  have  regarded  the  object  from  which  another 
was  suspended  as  being  that  from  which  it  came  forth.  But, 
of  course,  neither  in  the  one  case,  nor  in  the  other,  would 
the  preposition  and  genitive,  thus  used,  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense.  Otherwise,  but  less  probably,  ix  may  be  here  under- 
stood in  its  proper  sense  of  'without,'  *on  the  outside;*  so 
that  ifipuv  ix  Twu  ^anm^piov  shall  mean,  '  to  wear  without, 
on  the  outside  of,  the  girdle.' 

d.)  With  regard  to  the  space  to  which  the  position  of  an 
object  is  referred,  where  ix  is  rendered  in  English  by  *  on,' 
*in:*  e.g.  Od.  xxi.  420,  auro&ev  ix  dttppoco  xadijpevo<:,  '  sitting 
there  on  or  in  the  seat ;'  II.  xiv.  154,  tnua  ic  Obkopazoco  djzb 
(koOj  '  standing  on  Olympus,  on  its  summit.'  In  this  con- 
struction ix  would  seem  to  define  the  position  of  a  thing 
by  representing  it  as  looking  out  from  the  space  expressed 
by  the  noun  which  follows  it  in  the  genitive  case,  the  point 
of  view  being  transferred  from  the  beholder  to  the  object 
or  space  to  which  the  position  is  referred.  Thus,  the  Qreeks 
said  ic  dpearepa^j  properly,  'from  out  the  left  hand,'  and 
the  Latins,  ab  orienie^  literally,  'from  the  east,'  and  still 
more  nearly  conforming  to  the  Greek  use  of  ix,  una  ex  pariej 
'from  out  of  one  side,'  where  the  English  has  'on  the  left 
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hand/  ^  on  the  east,'  *  on  one  side/  Looking  to  such  ex- 
amples, and  admitting  the  explanation  suggested,  ix  difpoeo 
may  be  said  to  define  xadTJ/auo^  by  denoting  the  place  to 
which  it  is  referred,  and  by  marking  this  as  a  space  or 
position  from  out  of  which  the  sitting,  so  to  speak,  looks, 
or  has  its  aspect,  rather  than  as  one  at  or  in  which  it  is 
seen.  In  the  second  example  above  cited.  Homer  employs 
datd  in  the  same  way  materially  with  ix.  By  i^  OuXo/joroio 
the  position  of  Here  is  described  as  one  that  is  ^from  out 
of  Olympus,'  or  that  Mooks  from  out  of  Olympus,'  namely, 
with  regard  to  the  beholder ;  and  by  djrd  jUou  as  one  that  is 
^from  the  summit,'  or  ^  looks  from  the  summit,'  said  with 
regard  to  the  same  beholder.  The  mode  of  defining  the 
position  of  an  object  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  ix  makes  the  object  look,  as  it  were, 

*  from  out'  the  space  to  which  its  position  is  referred,  while 
djrd  makes  it  look  or  have  its  aspect  ^  from'  the  like  space. 

e.)  *  After,'  *  from,'  *  in  consequence  of,'  *by  reason  of,'  *  in 
accordance  with'  or  *  according  to,'  *  in  pursuance  of.'  From 
the  sense  of  ^out  of,'  belonging  to  ix  in  the  way  above 
explained,  spring  other  meanings  of  this  preposition,  as, 

*  after,'  *from,'  'in  <5onsequence  of,'  *by  reason  pf,'  *in 
accordance  with,'  *  in  pursuance  of,'  in  which  it  points  out 
that  upon  which  any  thing  follows  as  a  result  or  effect,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  as  what  is  in  just  accord  with  it,  &c.  E.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  toutou  xai  i&duanodyjj  *  hereupon,  con- 
sequent upon  this,  he  was,  in  fact,  condemned  to  death ;' 
Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11,  i^  oh  xai  Sci^cdeif  abrhv  6  Ai^atno^y '  for  which 
cause,  wherefore,  in  fact,  Dexippus  accused  him ;'  Id.  ib.  i. 
9,  19,  d  de  ttva  bpifnj  Suvbv  Sura  olxovdfiov  ix  too  daaioUy  *  if  he 
saw  a  person  to  be  a  good  manager  from  motives  of  right,' 
'  in  pursuance  of  right ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  2,  23,  xai  ndvra  iitoirjaay 
Tot(:  dino&ai^ouatv  ix  raiv  3uuaTwt/y  *they  did  every  thing  for 
those  who  fell,  according  to  their  ability;'  Id.  ib.  vi.  2,  7, 
dXXd  idoxee  xai  t6  iX&eti^  iuzao&a  i^  ine^ouXTj^  eJvaiy  *but  even 
the  having  come  there  seemed  to  be  of  design,'  ex  consulto. 

The  immediate  derivation  of  this  class  of  meanings  from 
that  of 'out  of  hardly  needs  illustration,  especially  if  the 
natural  order  of  these  significations  of  ix  be  regarded.  What 
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comes  forth  or  proceeds  from  another  is  naturally  to  be 
yiewed  as  subsequent  in  point  of  time  or  of  order,  and  this 
gives  the  sense  of  *  after'  as  following  upon  that  of '  out  of;' 
and,  agidn,  what  comes  after  or  follows  upon  another  may 
stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a  result  or  effect  to  a  cause,  or 
of  an  action  to  a  motive  that  determines  it;  and  this  is  what 
is  expressed  by  such  phrases  as  ^in  consequence  of/  'by 
reason  of,'  Mn  pursuance  of;'  finally,  what  proceeds  from  or 
comes  after  another  may  be  considered  as  being  simply  in 
accordance  with  it ;  and  this  sense  is  conveyed  in  English 
by  the  expressions  'in  accordance  with,'  'according  to.' 

8,  *  Out  and  out,' '  utterly,'  '  quite.'  In  some  compounds 
ix  has  the  intensive  sense  of '  out  and  out,* '  utterly,* '  quite ;' 
as,  IxltDxo^y  'quite  white,'  imixpo^y  'altogether  bitter,'  ixdi^avj 
'to  be  quite  thirsty,'  ixfiay^duuvy  'to  learn  thoroughly,'  'to 
learn  by  heart,'  in  Latin,  ediscere. 

Summary  of  the  significaiions  of  ix. 

'Ex.  1.  'Out,'  'without;'  that  is,  'on  the  outside.' 
2.  'Out  of,'  'from  out;'  =  'out'  +  motion  from. 

a.  Of  space;  'out  of,'  'from  out.' 

b.  Of  a  number  of  objects ;  '  out  of,'  '  from  (out)' : 
Hence,  in  comparison,  'of,'  'above.* 

e.  Of  origin,  parentage,  source,  cause,  agent,  material ; 
'of,'  'from.' 

d.  Of  that  from  which  an  action,  motion,  event,  &c. 

begins ;  '  from :' 
a.)  Of  space,  and  generally;  'from.' 
fi.)  Of  time ;  '  from.' 
y.)  Of  the  point  of  attachment ;  '  from.' 
d.)  Of  the  space  to  which  an  object  is  referred  for 
its  position;  'on,*  'in.' 

e.  'Afler,'  'in  consequence  of^'  'by  reason  of,'  'in 

pursuance  of,*  'in  accordance  with,'  viz.: 
a.)  Sequence  of  time  and  order;  'after.* 
j9.)  Bational  sequence ;  result  or  effect;  just  accord- 
ance; 'by  reason  of,*  'in  consequence  of,'  'in 
accordance  with.* 
8.  Intensively;  'out  and  out,'  'utterly,'  'quite.' 
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Siffnifications  and  use  of  ix  vnih  Us  case. 

*Ex  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  alone.  And  this  case, 
as  it  occurs  in  conjunction  with  ixy  has  uniformly  the  mean- 
ing of  '  with  respect  to ;'  that  is,  according  to  its  proper 
o£&ce,  limits  the  sense  of  the  preceding  term  by  marking 
the  object  or  set  of  objects  of  which  specificallyi  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  objects,  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
alleged. 

1.  *  Out,'  *  without.*  '£x  with  the  genitive  case  occors  in 
some  instances  with  the  primary  and  simple  meaning  of 
*out,'  *  without:'  e.g.  Od.  xix.  7,  ix  xam^ou  xaridipc^  *I 
deposited  them  (the  weapons)  out  of,  without,  the  smoke,' 
^  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smoke ;'  that  is,  ^  on  the  outside  •  •  • 
with  respect  to  the  smoke;'  Id.  xi.  130  .  .  .  zw  S*  abv*  ix 
difpou  xoovaZicdyjVy  *  they  two,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
the  chariot-seat  implored  him;'  that  is,  'without,  on  the 
outside,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  chariot-seat ;'  Xen.  Anab. 
lii.  3, 15,  iv&Oj  00 ff  el  raj^^  tirj  nt^^b^y  TCtf^dp  dp  dcwxwif  xaraXdfioi 
ix  rd^ou  j^u/iaro^y  *  where  a  foot-soldier,  even  if  he  were  swift, 
would  not  by  pursuing  overtake  a  foot-soldier  who  was  out 
of  bow-shot ;'  that  is,  *  without,  on  the  outside,  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  a  bow-shot;'  Herod,  iii.  83,  ix  too  fdaoo  xar^aroj 
^  sat  down  out  from  their  midst,'  '  out,  on  the  outside,  .  •  • 
with  respect  to  the  midst  of  them.'  The  compound  ixjzodwPj 
*  out  of  the  way,'  '  out  of  the  way  of  the  feet,'  that  is,  *  out, 
or  without,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  feet,'  may  properly  be 
considered  to  belong  here,  together  with  a  number  besides 
in  which  ix  retains  its  proper  sense,  upon  which  the  genitive 
depends.  Thus,  Herod,  i.  144,  dMd  xai  afiatu  alrciwv  rcb^ 
nepi  t6  Ipop  duofjojaavra^  i^exh^iaav  r^c  fitero^j^^  *  nay,  of  their 
own  people  even,  they  excluded  from  an  interest  (in  the 
temple)  those  who  disregarded  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
temple;'  *they  shut  out  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  touching,  the 
having  a  part  (in  the  temple);'  Id.  ib.  xai  zourou^  {zphzodaiz 
jiaixioo^)  ji^pr^u  roue  kafx^iuoyca^  ix  zoo  Ipou  fzi]  ixfipsePy  *  and  it 
was  required  that  those  who  got  these  brazen  tripods  (as 
prizes)  should  not  carry  them  out  of  the  temple ;'  that  is, 
*out,  without,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  temple.' 
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2.  *  Out  of,'  *  from  out*  'Ex  with  the  genitive  case  occurs 
very  commonly  in  connection  with  verbs  of  action  or  motion, 
and  with  others  of  like  force,  in  the  sense  of  *  out  of,'  *out 
from.'  Thus  (a),  with  any  object,  local  or  other,  from  out 
of  which  an  action  or  motion  may  proceed :  e.g.  11.  i.  489, 
h  dk  XptnnjU  Mj^C  ^  TToyroTrdpocOj  *the  daughter  of  Cryses 
went  oat  of  (from  out)  the  sea-going  ship ;'  ^sch.  Prom. 
59,  dupd^  yap  tbptlu  xdS  d/xiijj^dpwp  nbpoo^j  '  for  he  is  of  won- 
derful power  in  discovering  a  way  of  escape  even  from  out 
of  ills  that  have  no  remedy;'  Id.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  40,  t^xw  aaxpij 
rixtt&ty  ix  arparolj  (fipwVj '  I  am  come  as  the  bearer  from  the 
army  of  true  intelligence  of  affairs  there ;'  Id.  Pers.  693-4, 
zoJJia  fjtip  yap  ix  t^cddatrifj^,  7:o)ld  d'  ix  ^epaou  xcoca  \  yhtroLt 
dmjTot^y  *for  many  ills  befall  men  from  (out  of)  the  sea,  and 
many  from  (out  of)  the  land ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 18,  jJ  Kihaaa 
ifvytp  ix  T7fi  AppaptdSij^j  *  the  queen  of  Cilicia  fled  from  out 
of  her  chariot;'  Soph.  Antig.  437-8,  to  piv  yap  abzbu  ix  xaxmif 
vup&jrfivat  I  TjdeaToPj  *  for  the  having  myself  escaped  from  out 
of  evils  is  very  delightful ;'  ^sch.  Pers.  845-6,  dXX'  eipe,  xa} 
iafioMxa  xoapoif  ix  ddpuov  \  Imayred^eeu  naid*  ipip  Tzupdaopax^  '  but 
I  will  go,  and,  taking  vesture  from  out  the  house  (palace), 
will  endeavor  to  meet  my  son.'  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3,  15,  A  piv 
clby  Kupo^^  <£<  e?<56v,  duoTnjdrjaa^  ix  ttj^  edpa:;  ImTjvra  abTtpj 
*  Cyrus,  then,  when  he  saw  him,  sprang  up  from  out  of  his 
seat,  and  met  him ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  2,  7,  al  8k  Tn^yai  abrou  elccu 
ix  Twp  fiaaeXeiwu,  *  its  sources  are  from  out  of  the  palace ;'  that 
is,  the  stream  flows  out  from  fountains  in  the  palace ;  Plat, 
Apol.  p.  87,  D,  xaXb^  du  poe  b  ^co^  ecTj  .  ,  .  dXXrjv  if  dU^;jc  nbXew^ 
dfUifiopipcpy '  I  would  have  a  reputable  life  if  I  should  change 
my  abode  from  one  city  to  another ;'  that  is,  *  out  of  one  city 
into  another;'  Orat.  Att.  1150,  9,  ixikeuaa  top  nalda  xaXiaaiy 
u  Tipa^  tdoe  zmp  Tzohzwp  napebura^j  ix  r^c  bdou,  'I  bade  the 
servant  call  them  (in)  from  out  of  the  highway,  if  he  saw 
any  of  the  citizens  passing  by;'  Id.  90,  10,  Bu^duzcou 
iSdiia&ae  ix  twp  x^P^^  0dc7u:ou,  *to  rescue  Byzantium  out 
of  the  hands  of  Philip;'  Soph.  Phil.  1271,  dixou  8k  x^pk  if 
ipj^^  fiiXij  Tdde, '  receive  these  arrows  from  (out  of)  my  hands.' 

In  all  these,  and  like  examples,  the  preposition  derives 
from  the  action  or  motion  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  and 
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of  which  it  is  the  qualification,  an  addition  to  its  proper 
sense,  so  that  instead  of  the  simple  sense  of  *  out,*  *  without,* 
it  has  that  of '  out  of,'  *  from  out ;'  or,  at  least,  if  this  be  too 
much  to  say,  this  additional  idea  of  ^  from'  is  suggested  by 
the  conjunction  of  the  preposition  ix  with  an  action  or 
motion ;  and  the  genitive  follows  the  action  or  motion,  as 
qualified  by  the  preposition,  in  the  sense  of  *  with  respect 
to.'     Thus,  in  the  first  example  cited,  ix  dk  XpumjU  w^  ^, 

*  Cryseis  went  out,  or  from  out,  the  ship,'  the  sense  is, 
^Cryse'is  went  out,  or  from  out,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
ship,'  the  genitive  being  added  to  show  that  the  *  going  out 
from*  is  to  be  understood  specifically  of  the  ship,  and  of 
nothing  else. 

6.  'Ex  with  the  genitive  case  is  used,  in  the  same  way, 
with  a  noun  that  denotes  a  number  or  class  of  objects  frt>m 
which  one  or  more  are  described  as  separated  or  selected : 
e.g.  Soph  (Ed.  Col.  70,  ip'  dv  zee  abvip  nofjotb^  iS  ^fiaip  /loioe; 

*  will,  then,  any  one  of  you  (that  is,  out  of  your  number) 
go  and  bring  him  ?'  Id.  Electr.  1343,  5v  ttot*  ix  ttoXXAp  iym 
fjAuov  npoireupou  ncarSp^  *  whom  alone,  out  of  many,  I  found 
faithful ;'  Id.  Aj.  736-7,  ix  yap  truuidpou  xae  TOpaifVixou  xuxXou  \ 
KdX)[a^  pezaazd^y  *  Calchas  having  removed  him  from  the 
royal  council,'  of  which  he  was  one;  Id.  Antig.  164,  Tzbpazot" 
Gtp  ix  TrduTwu  dcj[a  iazuX'  Ixia&auy  *  by  a  messenger  for  you  to 
come  apart  from  all,'  that  is,  'from  out  of  all;'  Id.  (Ed.  Col. 
746,  ix  dk  T(ou  pdhar*  iyd^  *  and  of  them,  of  their  number,  I 
above  all ;'  Orat.  Att.  24,  12,  3ixa  dvdpec  ix  Ttdurcjp  ^Adyjifoimv 
Ttpia^u^  i^pi&T^oau^  *  ten  men,  out  of  all  the  Athenians,  were 
chosen  ambassadors  ;*  that  is,  '  ten  men  were  chosen  out .  .  • 
with  respect  to  the  Athenians.'  Compare  the  genitive  as 
used  with  the  superlative  degree.  And  so  with  regard  to 
numbers :  e.g.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  500,  A,  aofxipjjfpo!:  i^pup  el  xai  ah  ix 
Tpewv;  *  are  you  voting  with  us  as  a  third  one?'  properly, 

*  of,  out  of,  the  class  of  those  called  three  ?'  *  If  you  vote 
with  us,  the  number  of  us  voting  together  will  be  three: 
do  you  too  vote  with  us,  and  are  you  thus  to  be  referred 
to  the  number  or  denomination  of  three  ?'  *  Do  you,  by 
voting  with  us,  make  a  third  party  to  the  vote  ?' 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  use  of  ix  with  the  genitive  case 
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to  mark  a  number  or  class  of  objects  from  wbicb  one  is 
taken  or  selected,  and  so  distinguished  above  the  rest, 
where  in  English  we  use  ^of/  ^  above/  E.g.  H.  iv.  96, 
above  cited,  ix  irdpTwp  dk  fjuthara  *AXeSdu8pfp  ^aatX7Ji\  ^and 
especially  of  all,  or  above  all,  to  prince  Alexander ;'  Soph. 
Antig.  1187-8,  rdnf  ix  naaav  \  up^  InrepTdTap  TrdXetop,  *  (Thebes) 
which  you  honor  most  highly  above  all  cities;'  that  is, 
'which  one,  out  of  all  cities,  you  honor  most  highly.* 

c.  Besides  the  above  instances,  ix,  in  the  sense  of  ^  out  of,' 
'from  out,'  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  in  a  variety  of 
applications  that  involve,  some  more,  some  less  obscurely, 
this  meaning  of  the  preposition,  and  that  have  uniformly 
the  genitive  employed  in  its  common  signification  of  'with 
respect  to.'    Thus: 

a.)  To  express  the  origin,  source,  cause,  or  means  of  any 
action  or  state.  In  this  way  ix  and  the  genitive  are  used 
with  dpaty  pjvta^j  ipuMu^  to  denote  the  stock  or  parentage 
from  which  a  person  is  sprung :  e.g.  II.  xv.  187,  r/>£?c  T^p  r' 
ix  Kp&poo  il/iip  ditXftoij  o&c  rixtro  ^Pia^  *for  we  are  three 
brothers,  sprung  from  Kronos,  whom  Rhea  bore  ;*  Herod,  i. 
&6,  odd*  ibu  o^rAc,  oudk  ol  if  awroD,  nadata&ai  nore  r^c  dp^ij^j 
'that,  therefore,  neither  himself,  nor  those  descended  from 
him,  would  ever  cease  to  reign ;'  Id.  vii.  11,  pij  yap  ehju  ix 
Japeioo  .  .  .  (tifj  Te/iwpjj(rd/isi^o<:  ^ A^i^uaiooi:^  *  for,  may  I  not  be 
the  son  of  Darius,  if  I  take  not  vengeance  on  the  Athenians ;' 
.diach.  S.  c.  Theb.  128,  ai&ev  yap  iS  alfiazo^  y^ouafitUy  '  for 
we  are  descended  from  your  race.'  And,  more  generally,  ix 
18  used  with  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case  to  express  the 
source,  cause,  or  motive  to  which  any  thing  is  attributed. 
E.g.  H.  xvii.  101,  iitu  ix  ^t6<fev  nohpul^ei,  'since  he  fights 
moved  by  a  god ;'  that  is,  '  his  fighting  proceeds  from,  or 
has  its  source  or  motive  in,  a  god ;'  Herod,  ii.  64,  nyy  di 
wai/^p}peu  raunjv  ix  robdt  vopiaai  ifaai  ol  i7:ej[cipcoe,  'the 
natives  say  that  this  celebration  is  customary  from  the  fol- 
lowing cause ;'  -^sch.  Suppl.  889,  ix  tzocou  <ppo)/i^pLaz(K  |  •  •  • 
vljvd'  drefjtdi^a^  Y^dva ;  '  from  what  purpose  do  you  put  dis- 
honor upon  this  land?'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  toutou  xal 
idopoTcidTj  &r6  rwp  iv  tj  ZizdpTfj  rtXwVj '  for  this  cause,  in  fact, 
he  was  condemned  to  death;'   Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11,  ic  ob  xal 
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dd^aXtv  airchv  6  JiScTmtKy  ^  for  which  reason^  in  fiu^t,  Deidp- 
pas  accused  him.' 

fi.)  So,  likewise,  is  ix  with  the  genitive  case  employed  to 
express  the  agent  from  whom  an  action  proceeds :  e.g. 
^sch.  Prom.  761,  ix  Aio<:  ndtr^w  xaxw^j  *  I  am  ill  treated  by 
Zeus ;'  Herod,  iii.  14,  ri  Tcweu/isuop  ndu  if  ixslvou,  *  every 
thing  that  was  done  by  him.'  And,  by  an  easy  transition, 
the  same  preposition  and  case  express  also  the  means  or 
instrument  by  which  an  action  is  performed,  it  being  re- 
garded as  the  source  whence  this  springs.  E.g.  ^sch. 
Agam.  1472-3,  doXi(p  /ju>p(f)  dafizl^  j  ix  ;f€/>Ac  ^fupnofjufM  fi^ 
Xi/ja^(pj  *  destroyed  by  a  treacherous  fate  with  the  hand  by 
a  two-edged  dart.'  Here,  ix  x^P^^j  though  it  may  be  ren- 
dered *  with  the  hand,'  properly  qualifies  dLfi/fcc6fx(f}  ^BXifiPtft^ 
the  meaning  being,  *by  a  two-edged  dart  from  out  the 
hand.'  Similar  is  the  example  in  ^sch.  Agam.  529,  d< 
7:6iX*  dfjLoupu^  ix  fpevo^  fT  duatrcivuu^  'so  that  I  greatly 
lament  with  a  troubled  heart,'  where  ix  fpei^  denotes  the 
source  from  which  the  distress  expressed  by  di^ounipcev  pro- 
ceeds. 

y.)  And,  lastly,  ix  with  the  genitive  is  used,  in  the  same 
way,  to  denote  the  material  out  of  which  any  thing  is 
formed.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  194,  oux  ix  ^uXiav  Troeeuurai  tcl  TzXoioj 
'  they  do  not  make  their  boats  of  (out  of)  wood ;'  Id.  ii.  71^ 
it  is  said  that  the  hide  {dip/xa)  of  the  hippopotamus  is  so 
thick  that,  when  dried,  they  make  spear-points  of  it,  wtm 
.  .  .  SuffTa  Ttoeha&ai  dxbvzia  if  airoD.  ^sch.  Suppl.  981, 
itiuouTa^  ix  xpe&wu  jii&Uj  'drinking  wine  made  of  barley 
(ale).' 

d.  '£x  with  the  genitive  is  employed,  in  a  kindred  sense, 
to  mark,  in  a  variety  of  relations,  the  object  or  space  from 
which  -any  action  or  event,  or  any  measure  of  extent,  takes 
its  commencement,  the  preposition  having  the  force  of  *  out 
of,'  and  the  genitive  its  common  meaning  of  *  with  respect 
to.'     Thus : 

a.)  In  giving  the  extent  to  which  an  action  reaches,  the 
preposition  ix  with  the  genitive  case  is  used  to  mark  the 
place  from  which  it  begins:  e.g.  H.  xxiii.  168-9,  .  .  . 
ixdXo(ptvixov (JtBYd&tjfioz^AxfXXth^  j  ic ;r6dac ix xe^o^Cj ^ Achillea 
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covered  the  dead  body  from  the  head  to  the  feet.'  The 
idea  conveyed  by  ix  with  the  genitive,  in  such  an  example, 
is  seemingly  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  point  from 
which  the  action  or  motion  proceeds,  and  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  *  from ;'  but  the  proper  notion  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  the  object  or  space  from  out  of  which,  as 
from  its  source,  the  action  or  motion  was  conceived  as  taking 
its  rise.  In  some  cases  this  proper  sense  of  h  with  the  geni- 
tive is  more  readily  admitted,  although,  perhaps,  not  more 
certainly  present  than  in  the  example  above  cited,  namely, 
where  the  object  from  out  of  which  an  action  or  motion 
proceeds,  or  from  which  it  is  considered  as  beginning,  is 
Buch  as  manifestly  to  include  the  notion  of  space,  whether 
local  or  relating  to  time.  Thus,  Herod,  ix.  8,  i?  ^JM^^yc  ^C 
^fdfnjp  dpafiaUS/jiepoej  'putting  it  off  from  day  to  day,'  lite- 
rally, *  out  of  a  day  into  a  day,'  or  '  out  of  one  day  into 
another;'  Plat  Apol.  p.  37,  d,  xaX6(:  dv  fioe  6  ^io^  6«y  .  .  . 
dJUb^v  ic  d>U3yc  ttS^p  TzdXtmQ  d/iec^ofiiuc/jj  *  if  I  changed  from 
one  city  to  another,'  literally,  *if  I  passed  from  out  of  one 
city  to  another.' 

p.)  In  regard  to  the  period  of  time  from  which  an  event 
is  reckoned  or  dated,  the  preposition  ix  with  the  genitive 
case  is  used  to  denote  the  space  in  time  from  which  the 
event  described  is  considered  as  taking  its  commencement. 
E.g.  ^sch.  Pers.  748,  if  obTe  reftrjv  Zeb^  dvaS  ttji^S'  wiiaatVy 
*from  the  time  that  Zeus  bestowed  this  honor,'  ex  quo 
Jypiter  kunc  honorem  coniulit;  Id.  Eumenid.  274,  i:o)hi:  di  fioc 
fiporr'  dv  i$  ^X^^  ^<V^C,  'long  would  be  my  story  (if  I 
should  tell  it)  from  the  beginning ;'  Id.  Pers.  774-5,  ;r<3c  ^^  ix 
TouTcav  lu  I  i:pda<j(HfjL€v  <$<  dpiaxa ;  *  how,  from  this  time,  hence- 
forth, shall  we  best  prosper  V  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  5,  7,  ix  rraidcDu 
bp&v  &fjui^j  *  because  I  saw  you  from  boyhood.'  To  this 
place  ought,  probably,  to  be  referred  the  passage  in  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  8,  14,  where,  after  stating  that  the  barbarian  army 
was  advancing  in  an  even  line,  the  writer  adds,  Td  d*  'EUtj- 
vadpy  Itc  iv  Tip  abrip  fiii^oi^,  ^ryverrfrrero  ix  rwv  lu  TrpoaedurwUy 
*the  Greek  army,  remaining  in  the  same  position,  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  while  they  (the  enemy)  were  still  ad- 
vancing,' properly,  'from  the  time  that  they  were  still  ad- 
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vancing/  or  ^  coanting  from  the  time  that  they  were  still 
advancing.'  But  the  interpretation,  with  the  present  read^ 
ing,  is  attended  by  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  The  use 
of  ix  and  the  genitive  in  this  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding set  of  examples  having  the  same  interpretation,  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  already  said  with 
regard  to  it. 

A  construction  very  similar  to  that  of  ix  with  the  geni* 
tive  just  considered,  and  probably  identical  with  it,  is  that 
of  ix  uoxrd^^  *by  night,'  or  *in  the  night,'  ix  twp  wxtwVj  *by 
night,*  or '  in  the  night :'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4, 2,  xac  yip  ix  vwf- 
r6c  €?  r^voc  diocTo  ^Atnudpj^y  *  for,  besides,  if  Astyages  wanted 
any  thing  in  the  night;'  Id.  viii.  5,  12,  %ra>c  xai  ix  twp  mi»- 
t6}Pj  el  8ioc  rr,  dxouzi^^ocePy  '  in  order  that,  in  the  night-time 
also,  should  there  be  any  need,  they  might  throw  darts** 
The  sense  expressed  by  ix  wxro^y  ix  rmv  wxvwvj  is  not  very 
widely  different  from  that  conveyed  by  the  simple  genitive 
wxzdi:^  *  by  night;'  but  it  arises  differently.  It  may  be  pro- 
perly compared  with  the  expression  i?  dpcareprfiy  or  if  dpuf* 
TBfj^^  X^P^^i  (Herod,  vii.  115,)  '  on  the  left  hand,'  frequently 
used  in  marking  position  in  space.  In  the  case  of  if  dLptc- 
repd^y  and  so  of  other  such  examples,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  position  of  an  object  is  defined,  not  simply 
by  naming  the  place  at  or  in  which  it  stands,  that  is,  by 
the  ablative  of  place  or  by  iv  and  the  ablative  of  place,  nor 
yet  by  referring  it  to  a  denomination  of  space  to  which  it 
belongs,  which  would  be  done  by  the  genitive  alone,  as  is 
seen  in  the  adverbs  o&,  *  where,'  nou;  'where?'  and,  for  ex- 
pressions of  time,  in  vwxric,  *  by  night ;'  but  by  marking  a 
space  as  that  from  out  of  which  it  looks,  as  it  were,  or  from 
out  of  which  it  has  a  direction  or  aspect  towards  the  person  or 
thing  with  regard  to  which  its  position  is  to  be  determined. 
It  differs  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  denoting  the  relative 
position  of  an  object  by  taking  as  the  point  of  view  the 
space  to  which  the  position  is  referred,  instead  of  the  per- 
son or  thing  with  regard  to  which  the  position  is  to  be 
marked.  When  it  is  said  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herod, 
vii.  115,  ii^euTeu  dk  xdhrou  .  .  .  i?  dpearep^^  X^P^^  i^;faiv  ^fe 
dcd  loXioQ  Ttediou  xaXeopipoOy  *  thence  it  went  through  a  plain 
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called  SjleaSy  having  the  galf  on  the  left  hand/  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gulf  relatively  to  the  Persian  army  is  defined  by 
stating  it  to  be  if  dpctnep^  X^P^y  *from  out  the  left  hand/ 
that  is,  ^looking  from  out,  having  its  direction  or  aspect 
from  out,  the  left  hand;'  and  this  direction  or  aspect  is 
towards  the  object  with  reference  to  which  the  position  is  to 
be  defined,  namely,  the  Persian  army.  The  gulf,  instead 
of  being  represented  as  ^  on  the  left  hand/  the  Persian  army 
being  the  point  of  view,  is  described  as  looking  or  having 
its  direction  'from  out  the  left  hand,'  the  space  or  note  of 
direction  called  *the  left  hand'  being  the  point  of  view. 
Compare  cbrd  with  the  genitive,  and  tiie  Latin  ab  with  the 
ablative,  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense,  both  having  the 
same  point  of  view  in  marking  position  that  ix  with  the 
genitive  has,  and  differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner  of 
noting  the  direction  from  the  point  of  view  towards  the 
object  of  reference ;  dird  and  ab  marking  a  direction  *  from,* 
ix  a  direction  *from  out,*  *out  of.'  Now,  admitting  this 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  ix  with  the  genitive  case 
defines  local  position,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  same  prepo- 
sition with  the  same  case  is  employed  to  mark  the  time 
of  an  action  by  referring  it  to  a  denomination  of  time.  As 
iQ  dptartpajZy  or  if  dpiarefrrfi  X^P^^y  Herod,  vii.  115,  marks 
the  position  of  xShzo^y  so  ix  wxt6(:,  or  ix  twv  wxtwUj  describes 
the  period  of  time  to  which  an  action,  as  cbfovr/^e^j^,  'to 
throw  with  the  dart,'  is  referred :  as  the  former  represents 
the  gulf  as  being  '  on  the  left  hand,'  so  the  latter  represents 
the  throwing  of  darts  as  being  *in  the  night/  and  the  way 
in  which  the  definition  of  position  is  made  is  plainly  the 
same  in  both  cases.  It  may  bo  added,  that  ix  t(oi^  wxtiou 
difiTers  from  ix  wxro^y  both  being  rendered  by  '  in  the  night,' 
or  *  by  night,'  by  its  implying,  through  the  plural  form,  the 
repetition  of  the  action  of  which  the  time  is  defined  by  the 
preposition  ix  and  the  genitive,  and  its  occurrence  in  or  on 
more  nights  than  one.  Compare  with  the  use  of  ix  wxto^ 
and  ix  rwv  wxrwuy  in  the  examples  above  cited,  Herod,  v. 
106,  Spa  fjtf]  iS  baziprj^  aecouTov  iv  olItctj  (t/tj^^  *  beware  lest 
you  afterwards  blame  yourself/  and  Id.  i.  108,  .  .  .  (jcr^dh 
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ifd  rs  7:apa^d?.Tijj  xai  d)J.oo^  iXofiSuo^y  iS  dtrcipijc  ao\  im\}T€p  mpt' 
niaiQ^y  '  do  not  afterwards  fall  into  your  own  snare/ 

X.)  In  like  manner,  ix  with  the  genitive  is  used  to  mark 
the  point  of  attachment  of  an  object,  as,  AudTrrta^  Ix  rivoCf 
*to  suspend  from,'  or  'to  fasten  to  a  thing;'  e.g.  Od,  xii. 
51,  ix  3*  airo5  Trecpar'  duijip&Wy  *  and  to  it  let  ropes  be  fiist- 
ened ;'  literally,  *  let  ropes  be  suspended  from,  from  out  o^ 
it ;'  lb.  viii.  67,  xd3*  d*  ix  TzaaaaXbift  xpifjuiatv  fopfujya  Xiytiay^ 
*and  down  from  the  nail  hung  his  loud-sounding  lyre;' 
Herod,  ix.  74,  ix  too  l^wtnrjpo^  too  ^ihpjjxo^  ifSpes  X^^H  ^^ 
dede/iiur^u  dyxupav  acdr^pir^ifj  *he  wore  (suspended)  from  the 
belt  of  his  breastplate  an  iron  anchor  made  fast  with  a 
chain  of  brass.'  Compare  also  the  phrase  ix  y[upb^  iafifidp- 
za&cuy  *  to  take  hold  of  by  the  hand.'  (See  Passow's  Lex. 
s.  V.)  Here,  as  already  explained,  the  sense  of  ix  is  suf- 
ficiently expressed  in  practice  by  the  English  '  from ;'  but 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  regarded  the  object  suspended  as 
in  some  sort  proceeding  from,  or  having  its  direction  from^ 
the  thing  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  genitive  having  its 
ordinary  sense  of  *with  respect  to;'  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  they  may  have  regarded  the  preposition  with 
the  genitive  as  being  used  here,  as  in  the  case  of  i$ 
dptarepa^y  *  on  the  left  hand,'  to  mark  the  object  to  which 
the  thing  suspended  is  referred  for  its  position. 

d.)  *0n,*  *in.*  ^Ex  with  the  genitive  is  employed  in 
other  cases  also  to  mark  the  object  to  which,  as  to  a  point 
of  the  compass,  any  thing  is  referred  for  its  position ;  as 
where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  *on,'  'in.'  E.g.  Od.  xxi. 
420,  abro^zv  ix  ditppoto  xa&ijfisuoi:^  'sitting  there  on,  or  in, 
the  seat  of  the  chariot ;'  II.  xiv.  154,  tnour*  iS  Ooki/uzoeo  dszb 
l>ioOy  'standing  on  Oljonpus,  on  its  summit;'  Soph.  Antig. 
411,  xadi^fxed^  dxpwv  ix  TzdycDv  Omjuefioey  'we  sat  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  yet  sheltered  from  the  wind ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii. 
5,  15,  ee  rrc  (fdk(qja  8'jpacTO,  ij  ix  de^eu^  ij  if  dpcarepu^  ij  oTrny^sy 
imtfavii'Zwv  twu  zoXe/ju(ou,  dp&co^  i^eXlSatj  '  if  a  person  should 
be  able  to  deploy  a  phalanx  properly,  if  the  enemy  appeared 
either  on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left  hand,  or  on  the 
rear ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  23,  iTrei  8k  ovdet^  auT<p  i/idj^ero  ix  rA 
ii^ayrcouy '  and  when  no  one  fought  against  him,'  properly, 
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'when  no  one  fought  with  him  over  against,  on  the  opposite 
ride,  £eice  to  face;'  Id.  ib.  i.  10,  11,  of  d'  a5  ^p^apoe  oix 
iitjpuTO,  dXX*  ix  rXelot^  ^  to  zpae&ev  iipvjfovj  '  the  barbarians 
did  not  await  them,  bat  fled  even  at  a  greater  distance  than 
before.'  It  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained  above, 
that  ix  with  the  genitive,  in  such  examples,  marks  the 
position  of  an  object  by  referring  to  some  space  or  object 
from  which  it  has  a  direction  or  looks  out,  as  it  were,  to- 
wards the  person  or  thing  with  regard  to  which  its  position 
is  defined ;  and  that  the  peculiarity  in  this  mode  of  de- 
scribing the  position  of  an  object  relatively  to  another  is, 
that  the  space  or  object  to  which  the  position  is  referred, 
mstead  of  the  pereon  or  thing  with  regard  to  which  the 
position  is  to  be  defined,  is  made  the  point  of  view.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  the  like  use  of  d:T:6  with  the  genitive 
in  Greek,  and  of  ab  and  ex  or  e  with  the  ablative  in  Latin ; 
and  to  the  fitct  that  7:p6^  with  the  genitive  is  used  contrari- 
wise, namely,  when  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the 
position  of  an  object  is  defined  is  made  the  point  of  view. 

e.  'After,'  *from,'  *in  consequence  of,'  *in  accordance 
with.'  'Ex  with  the  genitive  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
*  after,'  *from,'  *in  consequence  of,'  'in  accordance  with,' 
these  significations  being  referred  properly  to  the  preposition 
itself,  and  being  derived  from  that  of  *  out  of,'  as  already 
explained  when  the  meanings  of  the  preposition  itself  were 
under  consideration,  and  the  genitive  having  its  common 
rignification  of  *  with  respect  to.'     Thus : 

a.)  *  After.'  With  regard  to  time,  ix  with  the  genitive  is 
used  to  denote  a  period  after  which  the  event  defined  is  rep- 
resented as  occurring,  and  is  translated  in  English  by  *  after.' 
E.g.  H.  xvi.  364-5,  cbc  ^  or  dz*  (hjX'jfjt::o'j  i^ifo^  Ipj^erou  oifpauou 
uawj  I  al&ipo^  ix  dir^^,  *  after  a  clear  sky;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3, 
13,  ix  dk  TouTou  di^iarauTo,  'after  this  they  arose;'  -^sch. 
Eum.  2,  ix  8s  ttj^  OipiVy  'and  after  her,  Themis;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  3,  1,  ix  dk  to'jtou  ro5  j^pSuo'j  fieTSJzi/ji^aTo  'Atrcodpj^ 
XT^v  iaoTou  ^uyaTipOy  'after  this  time  Astyages  sent  for  his 
daughter ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  8,  ix  toutou  8k  erV  ro'jc  iffjjSo'J^  iSip- 
jUM^racy  '  after  this  they  pass  into  the  class  of  the  ephebi.' 

j9.)  'After,'  'upon/     With  regard  to  any  occasion  after 

16 
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which  an  event  is  mentioned  as  occurring,  ix  with  the  geni- 
tive  is  used,  and  is  expressed  in  English  by  'after,'  'upon/ 
E.g.  Herod,  i.  86,  dpauneudSai^a  ix  ttoU^^  ^<"^Z'V>  ^^  ^/^'^  ^**" 
fjdffac  HdXwua^  'that  after  a  long  silence  he  groaned  aloud 
and  thrice  pronounced  the  name  of  Solon  ;'  Id.  i.  50,  die  8k 
ix  TTfi  ^iMjirj<:  iyiueroy  '  and  when  he  came  from  sacrificing/ 
'after  sacrificing;*  Xen.  Cyrop.  i,  4,  28,  iwwi&a  Hj  rdj* 
Kupou  yeidaae  ix  rwv  7tp6a^tv  daxpuoiPy  '  that  hereupon,  now, 
Cyrus  laughed  after  his  previous  tears;'  Id.  ib.  ilL  1,  40, 
ipiXofpovrjd^iyce^  SjoTztp  uxh^  ix  auuaXXai^y  'showing  mutual 
kindness,  as  was  likely  to  happen,  after  their  reconciliation;' 
Id.  (Econ.  9,  1,  if  d/jOjj^oLpia^  etmopiap  reui  tbpi^xoia^  'as  she 
had  found  out  some  way  of  escape  after  inextricable  diffi- 
culties ;'  Id.  de.  re  Equ.  vii.  17,  intcddv  yt  /ziju  ix  rffi  crpoif^ 
e/c  r5  ibdv  pXiicQ  b  ^Tmo^y  '  whenever  the  horse,  after  turning, 
looks  right  forward;'  Id.  ib.  §  18,  {dya^i/)  xai  ix  too  racitoQ 
al)  <£<•  iffDxdzoi  ^p€/ju(^€euj  xai  ix  too  iazdwu  dk  arpiipaajra 
dei  TzdXev  bpfiovy  '  it  is  well,  also,  to  bring  tho^horse  to  a  halt 
again,  after  being  at  speed,  in  the  nearest  (shortest)  possible 
distance,  and,  after  he  stands,  to  turn  him,  and  urge  him 
forward  again.' 

T*.)  '  From,' '  after.*  Of  the  same  character  precisely  is  the 
case  in  which  ix  with  the  genitive  is  employed  to  denote  that 
from  which  a  change  has  been  made  to  something  else, 
expressed  in  English  by  'from,'  'after.'  E.g.  Soph.  CEJd. 
Tyr.  454,  TuipXb^  yap  ix  dzdopxdTOi:^  'for  he  is  blind  after 
having  his  sight,'  or  'from  seeing  he  is  blind;'  Id.  Traeh. 
283,  if  dX^iwu  dQrjXov  zbpooaai  fiiouy  '  after  prosperity  having 
found  a  life  of  misery;'  ^sch.  Pers.  293,  xai  Xtoxbv  ijpap 
wxrb^  ix  jULeXayxl/ioo,  'a  joyous  day  after  a  night  of  gloom.' 

d.)  'From,'  'in  consequence  of,'  'by  reason  of,'  'in  pursu- 
ance of,*  '  in  accordance  with,' '  according  to.'  *Ex  with  the 
genitive  case  is  used  in  the  significations  just  recited,  to  mark, 
namely,  that  upon  which  any  thing  follows  as  its  result,  as 
its  natural  or  rational  sequence,  or  as  being  in  just  accord- 
ance with  it.  E.g.  ^sch.  Agam.  101,  ix  ^oatiov  dyayd  ifoivwtf 
iXirl^y '  a  joyous  hope  appearing  in  consequence  of  sacrifices;' 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  TouroUy  '  hereupon ;'  Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11, 
if  ouj  '  wherefore ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  9,  19,  ix  tou  dixaiou,  '  in  pursu- 
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ADce  of  righti'  *  from  motives  of  right ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  2,  23,  ix 
r&v  iuvaxmvj  ^  according  to  our  means ;'  Orat  Att  152, 17, 
vjTffdi^uy  r^  ix  rwu  pofjmp  u/juapiacy  ^  to  meet  with  punishment 
in  accordance  with  the  laws;*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2,  7,  i?  im- 
fioui^j  *from  design,'  *  designedly,'  ex  consvlio;  Orat  Att 
468y  4,  rdiv  noinwv  iJOjdipa  ix  rpojpapj^la^  Imdp^mf  drejii^,  *•  that 
no  one  of  the  citizens  should  be  exempt  from  contribations 
bj  reason  of  having  been  a  trierarch ;'  Id.  50,  20,  Trpoddnic  ix 
finnm^^  ^  a  traitor  by  nature,'  that  is,  ^from,'  <  in  accordance 
with  Us  nature.' 


TABLB  or  THB  BIONITIGATIONS  AND  USB  OT  U  WITH  ITS  CASK. 


SigwilimtioM  of  fa. 


1.  « Out,'  •  without' 

2.  «Oulof;'  *fromoaC 


OenitiTe :  '  with  raqwet  to.' 


1.  *  Outside  of,*  *  without,'  *  out  of  the  reach  of.' 

2.  «Outof,'*flromout' 
a.  Of  space ;  *  out  of,'  *firom  out,'  *  fttnn.' 
6.  Of  a  class ;  *out  of  *fh>m  out;' 

**  (in  comparison ;)  *  of,' *  aboTe.' 

e.  Of  origin,  source,  &o. ;  *  of,'  'firom.' 
dL  '  From'  (out  of) : 
a.  Of  space ;  *  from.' 
p.  Of  time;  *fix)m,'  *in.' 
y.  Of  the  point  of  attachment ;  *  firom,'  *  by.' 
J.  Of  an  object  to  which  posi^on  is  referred ; 
*  on,'  *  in  ;'  Lat.  e,  ex. 
€,  *  After,'  *in  consequence  of,'  &c. 
a.  Of  time;  *  after.' 
p.  Of  any  occasion ;  *  after,'  '  upon.' 
y.  Of  cause,  reason,  &c. ;    '  from,'  *  in  conse- 
quence of,'  *by  reason  of,'  *in  pursuance 
of,'  <  in  accordance  with,'  *  according  to.' 


*Ev. 

'Euy  having  a  poetic  form  ive,  the  epic  and  poetic  form  e/i;, 
and  that  of  e^W,  which  is  epic,  has  the  same  radical  with  c/c* 
The  difference  of  form  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  final  c 
in  €^c  (^>^  +  c)  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware.  Assuming  iu,  which  is  the  same 
with  the  Latin  and  English  tr?,  and  with  the  Qerman  ein,  to 
be  the  original  as  it  is  the  simpler  form,  the  difficulty  is  to 
j^ve  the  true  origin  and  value  of  the  c  in  e/c*  Eh  is  only 
another  form  of  iv  in  which  the  e  has  been  lengthened  in 
the  same  way  with  o  in  eudaifuop.  In  tlpi  the  final  t  may  be 
the  same  that  occurs  in  oinociy  Tooroutj  and  which  is  under* 
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Stood  to  be  a  demonstrative ;  or  it  may  be  the  sign  of  the 
locativus.  Although  the  former  seems  more  probable,  it 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.    (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon.) 

Significations  of  ip. 

1.  a.  *  In,'  *  within.'  The  proper  signification  of  iv  is  *  in,' 
*  within,'  opposed  to  &,  *out,'  *  without,'  with  the  idea  of 
relative  position  within  a  space  having  boundaries.  Thus, 
iuoaeTPy  *to  dwell  in  or  within,'  ififidXXuPy  *to  cast  in,* 
ifjL^cdvttify  Ho  step  in;'  and  so  with  many  examples  with 
nouns,  as,  h  otxip  eluac^  Ho  be  in  a  house.'  In  the  same 
way,  not  only  with  regard  to  a  circumscribed  space,  but  of 
any  object,  state,  or  circumstance  admitting  the  notion  of 
a  thing  being  within  it  or  invested  by  it,  as,  ^v  ladipre^  *  in  a 
garment,'  h  SjiXoe^y  *  in  or  under  arms,'  iv  noXi/jupy  *  in  war,* 
h  dpTSy  *  in  anger.' 

6.  *  Among.'  Hence,  when  iv  is  joined  with  a  noun 
expressing  a  number  of  objects  admitting  the  idea  of 
another  being  involved  in  them  or  encompassed  by  them, 
it  obtains  the  sense  of  *  among,'  as,  ip  npo/idj^oe^y  ^  among  the 
foremost  combatants,'  tp  re  &eoc0£  xai  diu^pamocacy  ^  among 
both  gods  and  men.' 

c.  'With.*  In  a  number  of  examples  h  appears  to  have 
the  sense  of  'with,'  or  to  mark  the  instrument;  as,  iv  ;fe/w« 
Xafiecp,  *  to  take  with  the  hands :'  e.g.  H.  xv.  229,  diJia  aixf  iv 
j[Biptaat  idji'  cuyida  ^uaaaudzaaav.  But,  in  such  examples,  the 
idea  of  *in,'  'within,*  is  certainly  to  be  attached  to  iy,  not- 
withstanding the  rendering  in  English  may  properly  enough 
be  made  by  '  with.'    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

d.  '  On,'  '  at,'  '  near.'  In  some  cases  ^i;  seems  to  be  used 
without  having  the  notion  of  'in,'  'within,'  but  so  as  to 
denote  position  in  a  more  general  way,  in  the  sense  of '  at,' 
'on,'  'near;'  as,  lu  oupeat^  'on  the  mountains,'  h  xopuf^m^ 
'  on  the  summits,'  h  cTuroe^j  '  on  horses,*  iv  rzozafupj  *  at  the 
river.'  E.g.  H.  xviii.  520-1,  ol  8*  Sre  drj  ^*  7xoa/op  i&t  c^imv 
tlxt  Xo'fifloi^  I  iv  Tzorapip ;  Herod,  i.  76,  xatd.  Ituonaju  nbhy  d^ 
iv  Eu^eiuip  n6vT(p  fjuUeard  xjj  xeeptivTjy  '  situated  on  the  Euxine 
sea,'  said  of  the  position  of  Pterie ;  Id.  ix.  81,  &Ta  /liu  ifuu  .  .  • 
iv  nXarcu^at  idd&Tjj  '  the  presents  made  at  PlatsBse ;'  and  wo 


Li  ib.  100  and  101,  the  latter  chapter  having  iv  t^  IDarattHi^ 
'in  the  diafiict  of  Flatnte,'  instead  of  Iv  IHarae^at,  'at  or 
near  Platiesei'  II.  v.  870,  ivjvi>vaatnhm,  'fell  od  her  knees.' 
(See  Fassow's  Lez.,  and  Schweigh.  Lez.  Herod.  8.  t.) 

lu  Bome  of  these  and  aach  examples  it  la  more  than  pos> 
able  to  admit  for  iv  its  proper  aignificatiou  of '  in,'  'within,' 
aa  in  iv  aopart, '  on  the  mountains,'  where  the  senae  may  jaat 
as  well  be  *  in  the  mountuns,'  and  bo  in  ^v  xopuf^  the 
meaning  La  either  'in'  or  '  on  the  snmmits.'  But  in  others 
this  can  hardly  be  admitted,  at  least  without  aome  ezplana- 
tioD.  'Ev  cinrotc  iii^  cannot  mean  '  to  go  in  horses ;'  and  ao, 
in  the  example  cited  from  the  Iliad,  iv  noraft^  does  not  bear 
the  Bensfl  of  *  in  the  rirer'  consistently  with  the  description 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  that,  namely,  of  an  ambush  by  a 
river.  Two  explanations  of  this  difficulty  seem  to  present 
tbenuelves.  Firat,  tha  preposition  iv  may  be  considered  to 
have  entirely  lost  its  proper  force,  the  locative  sense  of  the 
sblatiTe  case  prevailing  so  far  as  to  make  the  preposition  of 
no  appreciable  value ;  just  aa  xard,  in  xaz'  olxov,  '  at  home,' 
and  other  phrases,  seema  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
meaning  of  the  accusative  case.  But  this,  even  allowiag  it 
to  be  tme,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  ia  hardly  complete  and  satis- 
bctory,  since  it  in  no  way  accounts  for  the  presence  of  iv, 
IB  may  be  done  for  xard  in  the  caae  mentioned,  and  in  all 
rimilar  ones;  for  if  it  be  said  that  iv  ia  employed  ordinarily 
to  mark  the  more  exact  relation  of  poeition  'within,'  but  ia 
occasionally  used  in  a  more  general  way  to  denote  position 
without  the  notion  of  'within'  being  involved,  it  is  only 
repeating  the  statement  of  the  apparent  fact  without  any 
explanation.  Secondly,  it  may  be  that  iv  has  a  aecond  and 
distinct  senae,  that  of 'on,'  corresponding  both  in  signifi- 
cation and  in  form  to  the  English  '  on'  and  the  German  on. 
And  this  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ase  of  the  Latin 
in,  in  the  same  way  with  the  Greek  iv,  in  the  sense  of '  on ;' 
as  in  the  compound  maUiTe, '  to  press  on,'  properly, '  to  stand 
Bpon,'  and  in  such  pbrase^ain  eijuo  sedere,  'to  ait  on  a 
Itoree.'  But  here,  againJ^^^Unation  is  attended  with 
nrious  difficulties.     If  Av  V  seem  to  correspond  to 

the  EugUah  'on'  ia  sncbB  ^yjave  been  mentioned. 
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it  nevertheless  differs  essentially  in  its  general  sense ;  and 
this  makes  it  more  probable  that  this  occasionaf  coincidence 
of  meaning  between  iv  and  ^  on'  is  owing  to  something  dae 
than  a  common  origin.  And  as  to  the  confirmation  deriyed 
from  the  like  use  of  the  Latin  m,  it  amounts  to  thia,  and  no 
more,  that  with  regard  to  both  the  Greek  iu  and  the  Latin 
in  alike  there  is  required  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
preposition  regularly  used  to  mark  a  more  specific  relative 
position,  namely,  that  of  being  'within'  a  defined  limits  is 
here  employed  where  apparently  no  such  reference  is  had 
to  a  circumscribed  space.  Pott,  (Etym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  161,) 
rejecting  this  explanation,  assumes  that,  in  Latin,  in  equo 
may  be  used  in  an  accommodated  sense,  and  understood  to 
mean  'within  the  space  of  the  horse's  back.'  And  his 
interpretation,  although  manifestly  incomplete,  may,  in  a 
very  partial  sense,  be  admitted  to  be  true.  For  the  Latin 
in  and  the  Greek  iv  are  not  confined  to  marking  the  relative 
position  of 'within*  with  regard  to  space  and  time  merely, 
but  have  this  office  with  reference  also  to  any  condition  or 
set  of  circumstances  that  may  invest  a  person  or  action.  If 
we  say  in  Greek  iv  dpj^  thcuj  '  to  be  in  a  state  of  anger,'  tiie 
proper  force  of  the  preposition  is  no  more  difficult  to  see 
than  in  the  proposition  iu  tj  vj^ap  htXeimjotVy  'he  died  in 
the  island.'  Even  the  phrase  lu  aol  ydp  iaftsv,  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr. 
314,  'for  we  depend  on  you,'  that  is,  for  our  salvation,  'we 
are  in  your  hands,'  although  more  difficult,  may  readily  be 
seen  to  employ  the  preposition  in  the  same  way ;  only  the 
expression  is  to  be  taken  figuratively.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  said  literally  that  we,  that  is,  as  regards  our  salvation, 
are  'in'  or  'within  you,'  but  that,  as  regards  our  salvation, 
we  are  in  certain  circumstances  or  in  a  certain  condition, 
namely,  in  the  circumstances  or  condition  expressed  by 
whatever  is  embraced  in  the  term  aoi,  and  that  is  your 
ability  and  willingness  to  save,  the  person  being  employed 
for  the  properties  belonging  to  him  and  that  may  be  the 
ground  of  confidence  for  those  seeking  safety.  So  that,  as 
a  man's  dying  is  defined  in  a  material  point,  its  place,  by 
saying  that  it  occurred  iu  r^  ^^(py  ^  in,  within,  the  island,' 
so  the  term  ic/idvy  'we  are,'  meaning  in  regard  to  our  sal* 
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Tfttion,  is  defined  in  a  material  point,  namely,  the  circam- 
itances  or  condition  in  which  the  persons  speaking  stand, 
by  the  addition  of  iv  aoij  *  in  yon,'  that  is,  we  are  in  the 
circamstances  or  condition  afforded  by  yoar  personal  quali- 
ties, yoar  ability  and  willingness  to  save.  This  is  expressed 
in  English  by  the  phrase  ^  we  are  in  yonr  hands.'  In  a  word, 
iv  with  a  noun  marks,  as  above  said,  any  condition  or  set 
of  circnmstances  that  may  sarronnd  an  object,  and  the  prepo- 
sition indicates  merely  that  an  object  is  ^within'  the  circum- 
stances or  condition  suggested  by  the  noun.  This  being 
BO,  it  is  easily  to  be  admitted  that  h  T(p  E{^uv(p  7:6uT(f}j  ^  on 
(in)  the  Euzine  sea,'  Herod,  i.  76,  marks  merely  the  circum- 
stanoesy  as  to  its  position,  in  which  the  town  of  Sinope 
stands ;  that  iv  ?7nrarc  /ivor,  ^  to  go  on  horse,'  describes  the 
condition,  as  to  position  and  mode  of  conveyance,  in  which 
the  act  of  going  is  performed ;  that  ip  nXaratjaej '  at  Platsese,' 
employed  by  Herodotus,  ix.  100,  to  describe  the  site  of  the 
battle  fought  at  or  near  the  town  of  Platsese,  sets  forth  the 
eircamstances  of  the  battle,  as  regards  its  place,  not  by  con- 
fining it  literally  *  within'  Platsese,  but  by  referring  it  to 
whatever  may  be  understood,  in  such  a  connection,  when 
the  description  of  a  battle  is  concerned,  as  comprised  in  this 
term;  just  as  iu  coi  means,  as  above  shown,  not  literally 
'within  you,'  but  'in  your  ability  and  willingness  to  save.' 
Herodotus,  by  employing  in  the  same  narrative,  ix.  101,  and 
with  reference  to  the  same  transaction,  the  terms  iv  nXa- 
rai§atj  'at  (in)  Platsese,'  and  iu  r^  nXaroutde^  'in  the  district 
of  Platseae,'  as  equivalent,  has  shown  clearly  that  the  former 
expression  Lb  to  be  interpreted  in  the  way  here  suggested. 
In  the  Latin  phrase  in  eqico  sederCj  '  to  sit  on  horse,'  in  equo 
does  not  describe  literally  the  space  within  which  one  sits, 
that  formed  by  the  horse's  back,  any  more  than  it  does  the 
limit  formed  by  the  horse's  body,  but  shows  that  the  sitting 
is  to  be  considered  as  having  certain  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions,  namely,  those  furnished  by  &  horse  used  for  riding. 
The  conclusion  is  that,  while  in  a  variety  of  examples  iv  is 
properly  rendered  by  'on,'  'at,'  'near,'  it  should  not  be 
understood  as  having  assumed  to  itself  the  ideas  of  super* 
position  and  proximity  which  these  words  express,  but  as 
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retaining  its  own  proper  sense  of  ^in'  or  ^within/  and,  by 
yirtae  of  it,  marking  with  its  noun  the  circomstances  or 
condition  in  which  an  action  occurs  or  a  person  is  placed. 

Summary  of  the  siffrUfications  of  iv. 

'Ep.  l.a.  *In,'  *  within/ 

b.  *  Among.' 

c.  *  With:'  (not  proper  to  the  preposition.) 

d.  '  On,'  *  at,'  *  near.' 

Siffnification  and  use  of  ip  xoUh  its  C€ise. 

1.  'In,'  'within.'  *Ep  is  used  with  the  ablative  (locativus) 
alone,  and  with  it  marks  the  space  '  within'  which  an  action 
occurs  or  an  object  stands.  This  sense  is  expressed  in 
English  by  *in,'  'within.'     Thus: 

a.  'In,'  'within.'  '£v,  in  the  sense  of  'in,'  'within,'  is 
used  with  the  name  of  any  space  or  object  within  the 
compass  of  which  a  thing  may  be  placed :  e.g.  II.  xviii. 
26-7,  aurd^  d*  h  xouqjci  fiiyajz  fitfaXaHrcl  Topu^r^eic  \  xcTro,  '  he 
lay  outstretched  in  the  dust ;'  H.  ii.  461-2,  *Aai(p  iv  Xetfum 
KaiMnpcou  dfjupi  /iie&pa  \  lu^a  xal  Ip&a  nozwi/TOiy '  they  fly  to  and 
fro  in  the  Asian  meadow ;'  H.  i.  592-3,  ttop  d*  ^fiap  yepS/jajv^ 
ifia  d*  ijtUip  xaraduuTi  |  xditntaop  iv  Aijfivtpf  '  with  the  setting 
sun  I  fell  in  Lemnos ;'  where,  it  may  be  observed,  the  later 
language  would  employ  $1^  with  the  accusative,  '  I  fell  into 
Lemnos;*  II.  iii.  33-84,  <5<  ^  Sre  r/c  ts  dpdxovza  idobu 
TToXiuopao^  djiioTTj  \  oupto^  ip  ^aaj^^y  'in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountain ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  7,  iu  MiXijTfp  ff  6  Teaaafipuijc 
robe  /iky  djtixTUpe  robe  ^  iH^aktv^  'in  Miletus  Tissaphemes 
slew  some  and  banished  others.' 

6.  'Im,'  'within.'  '£v  is  used  also  with  the  ablative  case 
to  mark  the  period  of  time  'in'  or  'within'  which  an  event 
happens :  e.g.  II.  ii.  469-71,  ijbvt  /locdiov  ddivdtov  l^pta  noUa,  \ 
cStb  xaxa  ara^phv  xcoijiui^eop  ijXdaxoociv  \  &pjj  ip  eiapeuj^ '  that  fly 
about  in  the  spring-time;'  Orat.  Att.  72,  1,  xarau^iiKu 
fUpi^liaxa  Iv  1>VV  XP^^Vy  '^^  make  a  deposit  of  money  in 
(within)  the  time  appointed ;'  ^sch.  Pers.  487,  puxvi  8'  iu 
TOJjTjj  {^eoc  I  '][tefJLa>v  da)pov  (bpaty '  in  this  night  god  raised  an 
untimely  storm ;'  Id.  Agam.  943,  OdXizoz  jiei/  ii^j^eiptwve  otj/juuvu^ 
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polAv^  ^  by  coining  you  give  notice  of  heat  in  winter ;'  Soph. 
Phil.  234-5,  .  .  .  ifttj  TO  xai  ia^di/  \  7:p6af&€ffjta  xwooif 
difdpb^  ip  Xpf^P(p  fiaxpipy  ^  ah  me !  even  to  have  the  opporto- 
nity  of  speaking  with  each  a  man  in  a  long  space  of  time  ;* 
Id.  CEd.  Tyr.  615,  xaxbu  dk  xdp  iv  ijfdpa  p/oh^z  fu^  *  one  might 
perchance  discover  a  bad  man  in  a  single  day ;'  Id.  ib.  613, 
diU'  ip  XP^^V  p^<^^^  ^^  dafcdo}^^ '  bat  in  time  yon  will  know 
this  certainly ;'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  19,  ip  ^  3k  to  fikp  dXib 
arpdrtofm.  napn^Uy  *  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  passing 
by  ;*  Id.  ib.  i.  10,  6,  iv  roirrtp  ^cureXeh^  TzdJjv  dr^lo^  i}^  ^poifedv^ 

*  meantime  it  was  plain  that  the  king  was  approaching ;'  Id. 
ib.  iii.  1,  1,  &ra  .  .  .  iyiuero  .  .  .  iv  roTc  tnzoi^dm^y  ^  all  that 
occnrred  in  the  period  of  the  truce.' 

c.  *In,'  'with.'  'Ep  is  further  used  with  a  noun  in  the 
ablative  (locativus)  case  to  mark  any  object,  circumstance, 
state,  or  condition  in  which  any  thing  is  represented  as 
placed:  e.g.  II.  i.  333,  airap  6  Ip^cj  ^aiv  ipc  ippeai^  ipmvr^aiv  re, 
*but  he  knew  it  in  his  mind,  and  said;'  lb.  373,  (rcefipuxr* 
tj[wv  iv  'jitpaiv  bcfj^oXou  ^AttoXXwuo^j  *  having  in  his  hands,'  or 

*  holding  with  his  hands  the  garlands  of  far-shooting  Apollo ;' 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  21,  8u  8s  iTzi  fiaacXia  dyoc  ob8s  ii/zaSida 
^xowrep  oudd^  iv  yt  zip  ipcLvtptp^ '  but  that  he  was  leading  them 
against  the  king  no  one  heard,  even  then,  publicly  at  least;' 
Id.  Memorab.  ii.  1,  32,  iyo}  8i  {dperij)  dyadyj  fikv  mjJJbjTCTpea 
Twv  iv  slp^yjS  TzSvwVj  ^e^cua  ds  ztbv  iv  noXifiip  <pjfjipa'](o^  ipywv^ 

*  I  (virtue)  am  a  good  helper  in  the  labors  of  (in)  peace,  and 
a  steady  ally  in  the  deeds  of  (in)  war ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  11,  4, 
bpmv  pcr^ripa  izapohcav  iv  iadr/ce  xai  ^BpojZtifjf.  ob  rj  tuj^ouotjj 
'  seeing  a  mother  in  (with)  no  common  dress  and  retinue ;' 
Id.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  2,  iTzaidto&tj  iv  Iltpawv  v6pot<:^  'he  was 
educated  in  the  customs  of  the  Persians ;'  Soph.  Trach.  585, 
€?«C  i<^i  niare^  iv  roTc  dpatpivott:^  'if  there  is  any  reliance  to 
be  placed  in  what  is  done  by  you ;'  Id.  CEd.  Col.  799,  iv  dk 
T^  liyuv  I  xdx'  iv  Xd^oc^  ra  TzXeiov  ij  ffwnjpea,  '  in  (by)  speaking 
you  will  perchance  get  ipore  evil  than  means  of  safety ;'  Id. 
(Ed.  Col.  1360,  5r  iv  novcp  zaurtp  ^e^xa*c  roYX^^^^t  'when 
you  chance  to  be  in  the  same  trouble.' 

d.  'In  the  hands  of,'  'depending  on.'  To  the  class  of 
examples  just  mentioned  might  properly  be  referred  those  in 
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which  iu  with  the  ablative  (locativas)  case  expresses  that  of 
which  a  thing  depends,  or  in  the  power  of  which  it  lieft 
wher^  in  English  we  use  such  phrases  as  ^  in  the  hands  ct, 
*in  the  power  of.'  E.g.  (Ed.  Tyr.  314,  ip  aoi  fdp  iafisu^  *lbi 
on  you  we  depend,'  *  we  are  in  your  hands  ;*  properly,  *  we. 
as  regards  our  salvation,  are  in  you,'  that  is,  in  the  conditioi 
afforded  by  your  personal  qualities,  your  ability  and  willing' 
ness  to  save.  (See  above,  p.  246.)  Id.  CEd.  Col.  247,  ii 
bfup  <Lc  &tip  I  xeifis^a  rXdfiovt^^  ^  wretched  men,  we  depenc 
on  you,  as  on  a  god ;'  Id.  ib.  423,  iv  d*  ifioi  riXo^  auvocv  j^iiH^en 
T^ds  TTfi  /Jtdjpj^y  *  would  that  for  them  the  issue  of  this  battli 
were  in  my  hands,'  *  depended  on  me;'  Orat.  Att  118,  42| 
ip  l)fup  i<TTc  TOUT*  dp^w^  dtafpa»p€u^  *  it  depends  on  yon,  is  ii 
your  hands,  lies  with  you,  rightly  to  decide  this  matter. 
Compare  Herod,  vi.  109,  iii.  85.  In  such  examples,  ip  wltl 
its  case  marks  the  object  in  which  any  thing  lies  or  ii 
involved,  as  regards  its  interests,  destiny,  &c.,  that  is,  ai 
above  explained,  describes  the  condition  or  circnmstancei 
in  which  it  is  to  be  considered  as  standing. 

e.  *  With,' '  by.'  The  preposition  ip  is  occasionally  employee 
with  the  same  case  to  express,  seemingly,  the  instrument 
where  in  English  it  is  rendered  by  *with,'  'by.'  In  sncl 
examples,  however,  it  is  most  probable  that  ip  has  its  propei 
sense  of  'in,*  'within,'  and  the  notion  of  the  instrument i 
wholly  to  be  referred  to  the  obvious  application  and  use  ol 
the  object  in  the  circumstances  in  which  ip  with  the  ablative 
(locativus)  describes  it  as  placed ;  or  else  to  the  conditioi 
and  circumstances  of  an  action.  E.g.  H.  xviii.  645,  rdiat  i 
Ittot*  ip  X'^pffi  dina^  pteXnjdio^  oepou  |  d6<rxsp  di/ijp  iitioiP^  *  gav« 
to  them  a  cup  of  sweet  wine  with  his  hands,*  'in  his  hands; 
or  ip  X^P^^  might  here  be  referred  to  Totatp^  *  gave  to  them 
in  their  hands,  a  cup  of  sweet  wine.'  H.  i.  587,  f£J  tn 
ipihjp  Ttep  iouaop,  ip  dfO^aXfidiffcp  cdcD/juu  \  d^upofxipr^Py  '  lest  I  se< 
you  with  my  eyes,*  properly,  'in  my  sight;'  ^sch.  Pen 
162,  pn^TZ  jr/>iy/i(£rfl;v  dpdpdpwp  nXr^^o^ ,  ip  tc/j^  ai^eePj  *  to  reve 
rence  with  honor,'  that  is, '  in  honor,* '  honorably,'  just  as  I 
Tdxec,  '  swiftly ;'  Id.  ib.  247,  <i<  ip  paqi  ttXtjy^  jtariip^apTou  noib 
dXfioCy  'how  with  (at)  one  blow  much  wealth  is  ruined,'  tha 
is,  'in  one  blow,'  marking  rather  the  condition  under  whid 
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the  rain  occnns,  than  the  instniment  by  which  it  is  effected ; 
Soph.  Phil.  102,  Tc  y  ip  d6X<p  du  fitlXkov  rj  ndaaw'  djWj 

*  why  should  you  take  me  away  by  craft  rather  than  with 
my  consent,'  that  is,  *in  craft,'  *  craftily,'  showing  the  cir- 
camstances  and  manner  in  which  the  carrying  away  is 
made,  rather  than  the  instrument  or  means  of  its  accom- 
pUshment.     Id.  Antig.  948,  Trzepddse  xardtppaxvo^  iv  ietr/jL^ 

*  walled  in  by  (in)  a  rocky  enclosure,'  where  the  preposition 
plainly  retains  its  proper  sense ;  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  912,  rdd*  ip 
jppotv  I  atifij  ia^oiKTjjy  ^  taking  these  garlands  in  my  hands ;' 
Id.  Electr.  1128,  xoot'  iv  iplXjjtn  ^epffh  ^  rdXaiv*  iyw  \  Xouzpoi^ 
hlHfpaja\  ^I  neither  washed  him  (for  the  burial)  with  my 
loving  hands.'  Here,  again,  iv  with  its  case  does  not  express, 
properly  speaking,  the  instrument  with  which  the  bathing 
of  the  dead  body  is  performed,  but  the  manner  and  condi- 
tions of  the  service.  But,  while  it  is  contended  that,  in  such 
examples,  the  proper  force  of  ip  is  almost  always  discernible, 
if  not  in  every  case,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view  to 
admit  that,  in  cases  where  the  obvious  application  and  use 
of  the  object  with  which  iv  is  joined  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  instrument,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  last  example  cited,  iv 
and  the  ablative  (locativus)  may  have  come  to  be  wellnigh 
equivalent  to  the  expression  of  the  instrument  Although 
Iv  fiXjyre  ^epalv  Xoorpoi^  ixdff/jijaa  means  no  more,  strictly 
speaking,  than  that  the  washing  was  done  with  the  water, 
or,  it  may  be,  with  the  body  '  in  the  hands,'  that  is,  that,  in 
a  general  way,  the  washing  was  conducted  in  the  hands ;  yet, 
as  it  is  obvious  that  the  employment  of  the  hands  in  such  case 
is  instrumental,  it  is  possible  that  to  the  Greek  mind  iv  ^^pah 
may  have  come  to  convey  directly  the  notion  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  Soph.  Electr.  1141,  dXX*  h  ^ii^t  x^pat  x7j8eo&€i(: 
ntiac,  *  cared  for  by  the  hands  of  strangers,'  the  proper  force  of 
the  preposition  is  clearly  seen ;  and  yet  iu  Hvjtot  X^P^^  might, 
perhaps,  express  at  once  the  notion  of  the  instrument. 

/.  With  the  ablative  (locativus)  of  a  number  of  nouns  ip  is 
used  adverbially,  as  it  is  expressed.  Thus,  iv  rrfjjs^,  *  swiftly,' 
properly,  Mn  swiftness,'  *in  the  manner  or  under  the  con- 
dition of  swiftness :'  e.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  765,  ttw^  dy  pAXoe 
9^'  ijlilv  ip  rdxtt  izdlip\  *  would  that  he  might  quickly  come 
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back  to  us;'  iv  ^paxu^  *  briefly:'  e.g.  Soph.  Electr.  673,  iv 
PpoLiti  fuve>€rc  )^oiy  *I  speak  in  brief  terras,'  'briefly;'  iu 
fjdpuj  ^  in  turn :'  e.g.  Herod,  i.  26,  iu  fxipu  diXoiat  diXa^  airlotc 
iTTefipwPy  'bringing  in  turn  one  charge  against  one  and 
another  against  another.'  Here  there  is  no  need  of  explana- 
tion to  show  that  ip  has  its  common  meaning  of '  in,'  and 
that  the  only  peculiarity  of  its  use  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is  used, 

g.  'Among.'  When  used  with  the  ablative  (locativus) 
plural  of  names  of  persons,  and  also  of  other  objects,  iv 
obtains  frequently  the  sense  of 'among,'  Latin  inter.  This 
comes  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is  used 
expressing  a  number  of  objects,  so  that  the  preposition  and 
its  case  mark  a  group  or  assemblage  'in*  or  '  within'  which 
a  thing  is  placed.  E.g.  II.  iii.  30-31,  rdv  3*  <5<  o5v  hifrjasit 
^AU^apSpo^  deoecdij^  \  iv  Trpofid^otae  ipauivcd^  *  appearing  among 
the  foremost  combatants;'  -^sch.  Prom.  310,  vio^  yap  xai 
Tupixpifo^  ip  t^eoTc,  '  for  there  is  also  a  new  sovereign  among 
the  gods;*  Id.  ib.  200,  ordure^  r'  iu  dJXi^Xocaiv  wpoMveTo,  'for 
a  rebellion  was  excited  among  them  one  with  another ;'  Id. 
Eumenid.  691-2,  dU*  lu  re  toi^  i^iotat  xai  TraXouripoc^  \  t?6o?c 
dre/io^  el  au,  '  but  you  are  without  honor  among  both  the 
new  and  the  more  ancient  gods;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  2,  &  dij 
vd/ufia  J^if  h  Mij3oc<:,  'which  now  were  customary  among  the 
Modes;'  Id.  ib.  i.  5,  6,  Wefei^  d  Kupo^  iu  auTo7^  rddt^  'Cyrus 
spoke  among  them  as  follows,*  that  is,  'to  them,'  'in  their 
presence;'  Id.  ib.  viii.  7,  6,  ra  iv  naiai  vopu^dpitva  xcO^d^  'what 
is  accounted  creditable  among  boys ;'  Orat.  Att.  20,  4,  rrfiro- 
/MP  tlpou  "Ofjc^pop  iu  roZc  Trpefffiuzdrot^  xai  aofwrdroiQ  riou  nocrjTwUj 
'we  rank  Homer  among  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  poets.' 

A.  'At,'  'near,'  'on.'  'Eu  with  the  ablative  (locativus) 
has  sometimes,  apparently  at  least,  the  sense  of 'at,'  'on,' 
'near:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  22,  ivrvj&eu  .  .  .  JiX&ou  ini 
^dXarrau  ec^  Tpaaitt^olJuTa^  no^u^EUjjuida  iurtp  Eb^zivtp  UouTipy 
'a  city  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus;'  Id.  Ages.  ii.  23,  r^c  ii^ 
Asuxzpoi^  aofiipopa^  yeyeuTjfiiuTj^,  'when  the  disaster  at  Leuctra 
had  occurred ;'  Id.  ib.  vii.  5,  iu  -qj  iu  Kopiu&ip  p^dyrj^  '  in  the 
battle  at  Corinth ;'  II.  xviii.  520-1,  ol  8'  5re  drj  f>  Ixopou  8»e 
CfiCtu  eixe  Xof^flax^  \  iv  itoxafup  5&c  r'  dpdfib^  iiju  ndjuxeaat 
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PoTotaiVy  'at  the  river.'  In  such  examples,  iv  has  really  the 
meaning  of  *  in,'  but  in  the  accommodated  sense  in  which  it 
marks  with  its  case  the  circamstances  or  conditions  in  which 
an  action  occurs  or  an  object  stands.  Except  as  a  mere  con- 
cession to  the  English  rendering,  it  is  improper  to  say  that 
iv  has  the  sense  of  *  at,'  *  in,'  *  near.'  As  above  explained, 
pp.  246, 247,  the  phrases  iv  Tip  Eu^ehtp  nSyrtp,  iv  roTc  Asuxrpoe^j 
and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  understood  literally  as  meaning 
*  in,  within,  the  Euxine  sea,'  *  in,  within,  Leuctra,'  but  as 
descriptive  generally  of  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or 
object  as  regards  its  place,  and  so  as  to  embrace  also  the 
adjoining  region  as  well  as  the  place  itself. 

Other  similar  expressions  are  ip  oJjpeacj  *  on  (in)  the  moun- 
tains,' iu  JTTTToe^j  *  on  horses,'  *on  horseback,'  iv  dpSi^oeCj  *on 
seats*  or  *  in  seats,'  (See  Passow's  Lex.) :  e.g.  Plat.  Legg.  i. 
p.  626,. B,  di^auXcu  iv  rdic  6^Xo7c  divdpeaiv  tlae  anapai^ '  there 
are  shady  resting-places  on  (in,  among)  the  high  trees  ;*  II. 
iv.  422-3,  <5<  d'  8t*  iu  oiYcaXtp  irohj7jj[ic  xtipa  d^akdaoTj^  \  opwv' 
inaaairepov^  Zefupou  Imoxiv^jaauro^^  *  as  when  a  wave  on  the 
resounding  shore  of  the  sea;'  H.  iv.  466,  zwv  ii  re  zrjXdat 
doimoi^  iv  ooptatv  IxXue  not/jajv,  *  and  the  sound  of  them  the  shep- 
herd hears  on  (in)  the  mountains  afar  off.'  In  some  of  these 
and  like  examples,  ip  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  having  its 
common  signification  of  *  in,'  as  in  iv  oopeae,  *  in  the  moun- 
tains,' iu  Tdl<:  l)iprjXoi(:  divdpsacPj  *  in  the  high  trees.'  In  others, 
as  in  iv  eTZTToe^,  'on  horses,'  *on  horseback,'  iv  cuYtod<pj  *on 
the  shore,'  the  preposition  and  noun  must  be  understood  as 
marking,  not  literally  the  space  or  object  *  within'  which  a 
thing  is  placed,  but  rather  the  condition  or  circumstances 
in  which  it  stands. 

In  the  instances  of  the  use  of  iv  thus  far  noticed,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  case  with  which  it  is  joined  is 
the  ablative  of  place,  (locativus,)  or  of  circumstance,  con- 
dition, or  state,  derived  from  this.  The  preposition  is  to  be 
considered  as  attached  to  the  action  or  state  expressed  by 
the  verb,  showing  that  it  has  the  relative  direction  or  position 
of 'in,'  *  within,'  and  the  ablative  (locativus)  case  is  added 
to  note  the  position  of  the  action  thus  qualified.  The 
locativus  indicates  the  position  of  the  action  or  state  of  the 
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verb  or  its  subject,  the  preposition  ip  that  this  position  is 
one  that  is  relatively  *  in'  or  *  within.'  Thus,  iu  xovijjat  xttro^ 
*he  lay  in  the  dust,*  means,  properly,  *he  lay  in  or  within 
•  .  .  namely,  in  the  dust  ;*  orre  ijhiaxouacv  \  &pjj  ip  elapn/g^ 
'that  fly  about  in  or  within  .  .  •  namely,  in  the  spring 
season;'  and,  again,  iv  bfuv  a<  t^e^  xsifiB&Oy  ^we  depend  on 
you  as  on  a  god,'  would  literally  mean,  ^  we  lie,  or  are  placed, 
in  .  .  .  namely,  in  you,'  that  is,  *  in  your  power.' 

L  'In,'  rendered  by  4nto.'  In  quite  a  number  of 
examples  h  with  its  case  is  used  with  verbs  of  action  or 
motion,  where  e^c  with  the  accusative  and  having  the  sense 
of  'into'  might  have  been  expected.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv. 
6,  49,  tSts  xarafidure^  iv  fiiatp  .  .  .  [>/ity  itaptadfxt&a^  'then 
having  descended  (from  our  horses,  that  is,  having  dis- 
mounted) into  the  midat.'  Here,  however,  the  sense  may 
fiftirly  be  expressed  in  English  by  '  having  dismounted  in  the 
midst,'  and  iy  ptiaip  may  be  employed  adverbially,  as  it  is 
called,  just  as  iv  '^d^st,  '  swiftly,'  iv  ^pa^ecy  '  briefly ;'  that  is, 
iv  [Ua(p  may  be  used  to  describe  the  circumstances  as  to 
place  in  which  the  act  of  dismounting  is  performed.  Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  5,  6,  ol  d*  iv  rtp'^Hpaiif)  xazaJze^euySTe^  i^^eaav^  'those 
who  had  found  refuge  in  the  HercBum  went  forth.'  In  this 
example  also  the  preposition  and  its  case  may  be  understood 
to  be  together  employed  as  a  qualification  of  the  action  in 
xoTflore^eiT'irec,  and  as  serving  to  mark  its  local  condition  or 
circumstances ;  just  as,  in  the  example  above  cited,  iv  ^paj^et 
is  the  qualification  of  the  action  in  Xiya).  This  would  make 
the  phrase  ol  iv  ztp  "^Hpaitp  xarcaztftoydzt^  to  mean,  not '  those 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the  Herseum,'  but '  those  who 
had  fled  for  refuge,  and,  as  such,  were  in  the  Herseum.'  A 
little  before,  in  the  same  paragraph,  the  expression  used 
with  reference  to  the  same  persons  and  the  same  occur- 
rence is,  ic  ^^  ^^  ^Hpaiov  xazifpufov  xai  dvdpe^  xat  yuvacxe^.  In 
this  place  the  writer  speaks  of  persons  who  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  Herseum,  in  the  former  of  the  same  persons  who 
were  in  the  temple  having  fled  thither  for  refuge.  Xen.  de 
Venat.  v.  8,  6r^  3k  xai  iv  rj  ^cddzzjj  deaffffotzajv  im  z6  duvazdv, 
xai  iv  u8azcy  'sometimes  also  it  (the  hare)  throws  itself 
into  the  sea,  as  far  as  it  can,  and  into  water.'     In  this 
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example,  likewise,  the  preposition  iu  and  the  noun  with 
which  it  is  joined  would  seem  to  mark  the  condition  or 
circumstances  of  the  action  in  dea^^arrwu^  in  what  the  gram- 
mars would  call  an  adverbial  way,  just  as  a  different  cha- 
racter of  the  action  might  have  been  expressed  by  iu  rdj^si^ 
'quickly.*  Soph.  Antig.  499,  rdv  aifzddeX^ou  h  rdtpifj  Te^uaOj 
'placing  my  brother  in  the  tomb.'  Here  the  English  phrase 
exactly  corresponds,  and  ip  rdtptp  added  to  u&eiaa  does  not^ 
strictly  speaking,  convey  the  notion  of  *  putting  into  the 
tomb,'  but  describes  the  action  of  placing  by  this  as  a 
circumstance  or  condition  of  it,  that  it  was  *  in  the  tomb.' 
II.  i.  584-5,  SiKo^  dfi^aimeXXov  \  fjogrpi  <pikjj  iv  xtpai  ri^ei^ 
'placed  the  cup  in  his  mother's  hands.'  In  this  example, 
again,  the  English  mode  of  expression  agrees  with  the 
Oreek,  and  ip  x^P^^  describes  the  manner  or  circumstances 
by  which  the  act  of  placing  the  cup  is  characterized.  If  it 
is  intelligible  to  say,  iv  ^pa^ti  HytOj  'I  speak  in  brief,'  that 
is,  'briefly,*  so  may  it  be  to  say,  iu  x^P^'  TidTjpn^  'I  place  in 
the  hands,'  iv  and  the  locativus  in  the  former  case  showing 
the  manner  of  the  speaking,  and  in  the  latter  the  circum- 
stances of  the  placing.  H.  xviii.  474,  j^oAx^i;  If  iv  nupi  ^diimf 
dzapioj '  and  cast  the  un wasting  brass  into  the  fire.'  In  this 
example,  the  object  of  ip  irupi  is  hardly  to  describe  directiy 
the  place  into  which  the  brass  was  cast,  although  this  is  the 
sense  involved ;  but  to  describe  the  action  in  ^dXXtp  after  the 
same  manner  that  it  might  have  been  qualified  by  ip  rixu^ 
'quickly,'  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  descriptive  circumstance  is  the  abstract  notion  of '  quick- 
ness,* in  the  former  that  of  a  material  substance,  'fire,' 
Among  this  class  of  examples  is  placed  also  Eurip.  Med. 
424,  seqq.,  oh  ydp  ip  dpMxipq.  ypmyiq.  kupoQ  \  dmaat  ^iantp  docddp 
I  06t^o<:  dpJTwp  /jieXicDPy  'for  Phoebus,  leader  of  song,  gave 
not  in  our  soul  the  divine  strain  of  the  lyre,*  ip  dfisripf, 
ypwfifjL  being  the  qualification  of  &Kaat^  in  the  same  way 
that,  above,  ip  Ttopi  is  of  ^dXXtp^  and  showing  the  peculiar 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  ^ving  the  divine  strain 
of  the  lyre. 

In  these,  and  like  cases,  the  signification  of  ip  is  plainly 
that  of  'in,'  'within,'  and,  as  elsewhere,  should  be  con- 
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sidered  as  immediately  attached  to  the  action  or  motion  of 
the  verb.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  force  ©f  the 
case,  and  how  with  iv  it  comes  to  occupy  seemingly  the 
place  of  e/c  with  the  accusative.  Some  (see  Passow's  Lex. 
B.  V.  i.  10)  explain  this  use  of  iu  with  the  locativus  as  a 
pregnant  construction,  both  the  motion  to  and  the  conse- 
quent position  in  the  place  being  implied  in  the  verb:  e.g. 
^iUetp  iu  xoi^cjjaiy  *to  cast  into  the  dust,'  that  is,  Ho  cast  so 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  dust.'  But  this  is  not  satisfactory, 
beyond  a  mere  practical  statement  of  what  is  expressed  in 
the  end  by  this  employment  of  iv  and  the  ablative.  The 
explanation  above  given  may  claim  the  advantage  of  ac- 
counting for  the  employment  of  iu  and  the  case  consistently 
with  the  common  use  of  iu  and  the  ablative  (locativus)  of 
manner  or  circumstance  and  condition.  It  regards  iv  nupij 
ip  x^P^^i  ^^  ^addTTjjj  as  being  added  to  verbs  of  action  and 
motion  to  describe  their  local  condition  and  circumstances, 
in  the  same  way  that  iv  rd^ecy  iv  )9/>ajf€c',  are  added  to  de- 
scribe their  manner. 

i.  Sometimes  iv  is  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  but 
always  with  an  obvious  ellipsis  of  the  proper  case  of  a 
noun  with  which  iu  would  be  connected,  and  upon  which 
the  genitive  depends.  E.g.  H.  xxii.  389,  el  8e  ^avovrcov  Tztp 
xaraJj^dovT*  dv  \4i8ao,  *  if,  in  the  (abode)  of  Hades,  they  do 
forget  the  dead;'  Od.  vii.  132,  roT  dp  iu  \4hci^6oco  &t(bv  iaau 
dyXad  8ajpa,  'in  (the  palace)  of  Alcinous.*  The  words  d6poc<:j 
oTxip,  pvfdpipy  are  to  be  supplied.     (See  Passow*8  Lexicon.) 

There  is  a  single  compound  of  h  with  the  genitive, 
namely,  ip7To8u>u,  'in  the  way  of  the  feet,*  'in  the  way,'  used 
to  express  a  hinderance.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  13,  ei  8k 
Y$i/7jff6p£^a  im  ^aachl^  u  i/jj:o8wp  pyj  ou^c  •  .  •  b^pe^opivou^ 
djro^ai^eci^ ;  '  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  dying  (being  put  to 
death)  with  insults?'  This  word  may  be  thus  formed  merely 
to  answer  to  the  opposite  term  ix7:o8wu,  '  out  of  the  way  of 
the  feet,'  *  out  of  the  way,*  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
grammatical  construction.  (See  Passow*a  Lexicon.)  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation,  and  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire  further  how  iv  is  here  employed  with  the  geni- 
tive, where  no  word  can  be  supplied  upon  which  the  geni- 
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live  may  depend,  and  with  which  iu  may  be  joined  in  the 
proper  case. 

TABLE  or  THB  BIGNIVICATION  AND  USB  01  iv  WITH  ITS  CA8B. 


fiigniflcatioa  of 


In,'  •  within.' 


AbktiT«(LocfttiTw): 
1.  Of  pcMitioa: 


2.  Of  dreomitanoe,  condition,  k«. 


a.  In  space :  *  in,'  *  within.' 
6.  In  a  gronp :  *  among.' 
e.  Bj  acoommodation :  <  at,' 

'near,'  *on.' 
d.  In  time:  *in,'  *  within.' 


«In;'  'into.' 

'With'  (=>in8trament) 


^Evtxa, 

''Epexa  has  also  an  Ionic  and  Epic  form  &ex£v,  and  a  poetic 
form  etpexa,  and  more  rarely  dvsxev.  All  these  forms  are 
used  by  Homer.  (See  Passow's  Lex.)  ElvvtOj  however, 
occurs  also  in  Attic  prose. 

According  to  Donaldson,  (New  Cratylus,  §  272,  seqq.,)  tvvta 
and  Bxau  or  txfju  are  related  forms,  and  ivvca  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  iv,  *  in,'  and  &a,  a  mutilated  locative  form 
of  Ixrfc,  'at  a  distance,*  the  aspirate  being  carried  back. 
''Ei/extif  he  considers  to  be  a  full  locative  form.  ''Ei/exa,  in 
his  view,  is  related  also  to  hcciu,  *  willing,*  hcdzspocj  'each  of 
two,*  ixcuTTo^y  '  each  of  many,*  &c.,  and  has  the  same  radical 
with  the  Sanscrit  ^Aa,  *  one,'  and,  granting  this,  he  might  have 
added,  with  the  English  each.  The  primary  sense  of  these 
words  he  assumes  to  be  distance  or  separation,  will,  and 
unity ;  and  that  of  ipexa  to  be  *  only,*  *  especially,'  this  word 
expressing  "  that  the  action  has  taken  place  according  to  the 
will  of  a  certain  person,  or  with  particular  or  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  some  person,  thing,  or  action."  For  the  exhibition 
of  the  grounds  of  this  explanation  of  evexa,  which  is  here 
mentioned  because  of  its  general  plausibility,  at  the  least, 
however  some  parts  of  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  see  Donald- 
son's New  Cratylus,  1.  cit. 

1.  If  the  common  view  be  followed,  eyexa  with  the  genitive 

signifies  *on  account  of:'  a,  as  giving  the  reason  or  motive 

of  an  action :  e.g.  II.  i.  94,  dXX*  tvtx  dpjjrrjpo^y  {lizefxifuptrat^ 

*  but  (finds  fault  with  you)  on  account  of  the  priest;'  or,  as 

Mr.  Donaldson  would  interpret  it,  the  genitive  by  itself,  as  is 

seen  in  toxo^^^  and  ixarS/ji^  in  the  preceding  verse,  signi- 

17 
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fies  '  on  account  of;*  or,  rather,  one  should  say,  *  with  respect 
to;'  and  ii^exa  means  *  especially;'  so  that  the  sense  would 
be,  *  especially  on  account  of  (rather,  with  respect  to)  the 
priest.*  II.  xiv.  89,  ^c  tti/ex*  ot^uofuv  xaxa  jzoXXd,  'on  account 
of  which  we  suffer  many  ills,*  that  is,  'because  of  which  we 
suffer  many  ills.*    (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.) 

6.  ''Evvca  signifies  '  on  account  of,*  as  indicating  the  cause 
of  an  action,  that  of  which  this  is  the  effect  or  consequence : 
e.g.  H.  i.  214,  u^pto<:  thzxa  rrjcdtj  *  on  account  of,'  that  is,  '  in 
consequence  of,  this  insult;*  and  conjoined  with  cbro;  Thuc. 
viii.  92,  dnb  ^o^<:  iuexa,  '  from  an  outcry  merely,*  as  Passow 
interprets  Xdyou  ivexoy  'as  a  pretence  merely.*  (See  also 
Donaldson,  1.  c.)  Admitting  the  sense  of  ii^sxa  to  be  'only,* 
'merely,*  'especially,*  the  genitive,  in  the  former  example, 
will  signify  'with  respect  to,*  and  hence  'on  account  o^' 
and  iuexa  will  be  used  adverbially  with  the  meaning  of 
*  especially;*  and,  in  the  latter,  cbro  j3o^c  having  the  meaning 
of  '  from  an  outcry,*  iuexa  will  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
adverbially,  and  have  the  sense  of ' merely,*  'only.* 

c.  ''Epexa  with  the  genitive  has  the  meaning  of '  for  the 
sake  of,*  that  is,  of '  on  account  of,'  with  the  idea  that  the 
object  joined  with  ipexa  is  the  thing  had  in  view:  e.g.  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  2,  1,  Tzduza  8k  xcudupou  unofiztvcu  too  iTzaii^tladai  eptxoj 
'for  the  sake  of  being  praised,'  or,  'merely  with  a  view  to 
being  praised  ;*  Id.  Memorab.  ii.  4,  7,  ii^coi  fxkn  dipSpa 
7t$epwi^z€u  ^epoTzeuecp  too  xapTzou  epexepj  '  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit;*  or,  'only  with  a  view  to  the  fruit.*  It  was  seen 
above,  under  the  genitive  case,  that  the  genitive  of  the 
infinitive  had  the  capacity  of  expressing  'with  a  view  to,' 
which  is  equivalent  to  'for  the  sake  of;'  so  that,  here  also, 
the  meaning  attributed  to  ivexa  would  seem  to  belong  to  tou 
and  the  infinitive,  and  ei^exa  is  left  to  express  the  idea  of 
*onIy,*  'merely,*  as  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

d,  '^EuBxa  with  the  genitive  is  used  also,  in  the  common 
view,  in  the  sense  of  'as  far  as  concerns,'  'as  regards,'  'with 
respect  to:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  2,  30,  dM'  iHazau  i^puu 
ixeipou  iuexa  npd^  Td  i^ptiTepoi^  aofxtpipov  zdura  rideffd^ac,  '  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,*  'as  regards  him  ;*  or,  according  to  Mr. 
Donaldson's  view,  '  if  we  regard  him  alone ;'  Id.  Vectig.  iii. 
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1,  i^8ia)^  ii^exa  ^^fiwi^o^  di/ajraueai^aij  '  to  rest  pleasantly  as  fiir 
as  a  storm  is  concerned,'  or,  'with  respect  to  a  storm  merely, 
to  rest  pleasantly;*  Herod,  i.  44,  7:atda  re  adu  .  .  .  djcijfxoua  ro5 
foUdffffopTo^  ecp£xep  rrpotrdoxa  roc  dKOPOimjaecu,  *  so  far  as  belongs 
to  his  guardian  ;*  or,  giving  to  the  genitive  its  proper  sense 
of  *  with  respect  to,*  and  to  eZvexcv  that  of 'only,*  'merely,' 
the  meaning  may  be  expressed  by  'with  respect  to,  looking 
to  his  guardian  merely.* 

e.  ""Eyexa  with  the  genitive  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
meaning  of '  by  means  of,* '  by  dint  of;*  as,  rijfwyc  elpexoj  *by 
dint  of  art  or  skill.*  (See  Passow*s  Lex.  s.  v.)  But  here, 
again,  the  meaning  attributed  to  evexa  may  belong  to  the 
genitive  itself,  and  the  preposition  have  the  sense  of '  only,' 
'merely.* 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that,  whether  Mr. 
Donaldson's  or  the  common  mode  of  interpreting  euexa  be 
adopted,  the  genitive  attending  it  has  its  ordinary  signifi- 
cation of '  with  respect  to  ;*  and  that  the  genitive,  considered 
in  its  relations  to  the  terms  which  it  qualifies,  contains  the 
meanings  which  the  common  interpretation  assigns  to  iuexou 
And,  further,  that  adding  to  this  fact  the  actual  occurrence 
of  ii^exa  in  the  sense  of '  merely,'  '  only,*  and  whatever  con- 
firmation may  be  derived  from  the  etymological  explanation 
of  this  word  given  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  great  probability  is 
given  to  this  author's  theory  of  this  preposition  ;  sufficient 
to  induce  its  adoption,  at  least  in  its  general  results,  namely, 
that  ipexa  means  'only,'  'merely,*  and,  perhaps,  'especially.' 

TABLE  OF  THE  8IQNI7ICATI0N8  AND  USE  OF  Uttca  WITH  ITS  CASE. 


Signification  of  ivua. 

Genitive :  '  with  respect  to.' 

*0nly,'   *  merely.'     (As 
commonly  represented ; 
*on  account  of.*) 

*  On  account  of — merely ;'  prop.  *  with  respect  to — 
merely.* 

a.  As  a  reason  or  motive ;  *  on  account  of,*  *  l>ecaiiM 
of — merely;'  prop.  *with  respect  to — merely.' 

b.  As  the  cause ;  *  in  consequence  of — only  ;*  prop. 

*  with  respect  to— only.' 

e.  Ah  the  object  had  in  view;  *for  the  sake  of — 
merely,'  *  with  a  view  to — merely,  only  ;*  prop. 

*  with  respect  to— merely,  only.* 

d.  *  As  far  as  concerns,'  *  as  regards — ^merely;*  prop. 

*  with  respect  to — merely,  only.* 

e.  *  By  means  of,*  *  by  dint  of;*  prop.  <  with  respect 
to,  looking  to — ^merely.* 
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*Ene  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  prefix  apt,  *  super,'  (see 
Bopp,  Qlossar.  8.  s.  v.,)  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
English  up,  and  the  German  aufy  'upon.' 

Significaiians  of  inl. 

1.  *  On,'  *  upon.'  The  primary  signification  of  im  is  *  on,* 
*upon,*  with  the  idea  of  superposition:  e.g.  ini  rwv  dpiwuj 
^on,  upon,  the  mountains;'  and  so  in  many  compounds;  as, 
inc^ai\^ti)jy  *to  go  up  on,'  vea»c  iTzc^cui^eti^j  *to  go  on  board  a 
ship,'  im^dUuPy  'to  cast  upon,'  imyeeo^,  'on  the  earth,*  'ter- 
restrial,* incfpatpijy  'a  writing  upon,*  'an  inscription,'  incTt- 
^ivaiy  'to  place  upon,*  imponere. 

This  proper  sense  of  ini  presents  itself,  moreover,  in 
significations  more  or  less  accommodated.     Thus : 

a.  In  that  of  'on,'  'depending  on;*  as,  if*  i^/jupy  'in  our 
hands,'  'in  our  power,'  'depending  on  us.*  That  this  is 
merely  an  accommodated  use  of  the  local  meaning  of '  upon' 
is  altogether  plain,  the  notion  of  being  upon  a  thing  easily 
suggesting  that  of  resting  upon  or  being  supported  by  it, 
and  this  being  equivalent  to  depending  upon  it,  or  being  in 
its  power. 

b.  'At,'  'near,'  'by,'  'in,'  'in  the  time  of.*  To  the  sense 
of 'on,*  'upon,*  belong  also  the  meanings  of  izi  in  the  class 
of  examples  in  which  it  expresses  the  relative  position  of 
'upon'  in  a  more  general  way,  and  so  as  not  to  convey  a 
strictly  local  sense  of  superposition,  where  it  is  variously 
rendered  in  English  by  '  at,* '  near,* '  in,*  and,  when  a  period 
of  time  is  concerned,  by  'in  the  time  of.'  E.g.  izi  raT; 
i^pai^y  'at  the  gates  ;*  II.  viii.  539,  dJX  ^zot  im  vuxrc  <puXd^ofjt€u 
"^(iiauz  auTou^y  'at  night  we  will  guard  ourselves;'  im  KupoUy 
'in  the  time  of  Cyrus,* 

Although,  in  such  cases,  im  has  not  the  local  sense  of 
*  upon,*  the  meaning  which  it  conveys  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  this,  and  really  involves  it;  only  the  notion  of 
'  upon*  is  to  be  taken  as  marking  relative  position  in  a  more 
general  and  figurative  way.  In  the  same  accommodated 
sense  precisely  the  English  language  employs  the  terms  '  on* 
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and  'upon'  in  such  expreBsiona  as  'ou  the  right,'  'on  the 
third  day,'  'situated  on  the  sea,'  'upon  his  coming.'  The 
phraee  iTzi  rtuc  dipai^  does  not  mean  '  on  or  upon  the  gates' 
in  the  Bense  in  which  we  would  understand  the  literal  ren- 
dering, namely,  as  denoting  actual  superposition,  but  what 
we  would  express  by  '  at,  or  near,  the  gates ;'  so  neither 
does  the  English  sentence  'they  dwelt  on  the  sea'  mean, 
literally,  'on  the  sea'  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  say 'they 
sailed  on  the  sea;'  nor  does  the  phrase  'he  swore  upon  the 
altar'  employ  the  word  '  upon'  in  the  same  literal  sense  as 
when  we  say  '  he  placed  it  upon  the  altar.'  The  same  may 
be  said  of  ^it/  in  the  espresaion  ini  Ki>pou,  '  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,'  for  here  it  means  '  on,' '  upon,'  only  in  the  same  way 
that  we  say  'they  dwelt  on  the  sea,'  'it  falls  on  the  fourth 
day;'  that  is,  not  in  the  literal  sense  of  superposition,  bat 
in  that  of  a  relative  position,  in  which  the  object  is  referred 
for  its  designation  as  to  time  or  space  to  another  object,  and 
is  figuratively  represented  as  being  npou  it. 

c.  '  On  condition  of.'  Derived  from  the  sense  of  '  upon,' 
or  superposition,  is  that  of  condition,  expressed  in  English 
by  '  on  condition  of,'  the  condition  of  an  action  or  obligaUoD 
being  conceived  as  that  upon  which  it  rests,  and  thus  bring- 
ing back  the  sense  of  condition  to  the  proper  idea  of '  upon' 
belonging  to  iiz't.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  2,  23,  xai  ini  rourotf 
tSoffan  xai  IXa^ot/  jtdtfTt^  ra  mard,  '  and  upon  these  conditions 
or  terms  they  all  gave  and  received  pledges;'  that  is,  resting 
upon  this,  and  as  a  sequence  upon  this. 

d.  'For,'  'on  acconnt  of.'  Closely  related  to  the  notion 
of  condition,  and  like  it  derived  from  that  of  superposition, 
and  hence  of  superaddition  or  'upon,'  is  the  sense  of 
occasion,  ground,  reason,  and  motive,  expressed  by  the 
English  'for,'  'on  account  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  16, 
^;r(  fu^  3^  TTore  dixjj  Tti^a^  Sia^op,  '  once,  now,  was  I  beaten 
for  one  decision.'  In  fact,  however,  the  same  sense  might, 
in  some  instances,  be  conveyed  by  '  upon ;'  as  in  the  example 
cited,  'upon  one  decision,  now,  was  I  once  beaten;'  and  it 
is  plain  that  iire  fu^  Six^  marks  a  fact  upon  the  occurrence 
of  which  the  infliction  of  blows  depended.  Here  the 
relation  of  the  chief  proposition  and  of  the  fact  upon  which 
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it  is  a  superaddition  is  that  of  occasion,  ground,  reason, 
motive ;  in  another  case  it  might  be  that  of  condition  or  of 
mere  sequence. 

e,  *For,'  object  had  in  view.  Among  the  significations 
of  iiii  may  be  mentioned  that  in  which  it  denotes  the 
object  or  end  had  in  view,  expressed  in  English  by  *for:' 
e.g.  Herod,  i.  68,  inl  xaxip  du^patKou  ailhjpo^  di>e6p7jTae,  *for 
the  hurt  of  men  has  iron  been  discovered  ;*  Id.  i.  59,  oux  im 
TO(jT(f}  TtXiopve^y  *  as  they  did  not  sail  with  a  view  to  this.' 
This  sense  of  iiri  is  akin  to  that  of  condition,  and  to  that 
of  ground  or  reason,  and  would  seem  to  arise  from  the 
notion  of  *upon,*  or  superposition,  the  object  had  in  view 
in  an  action  being  considered,  according  to  this  use  of  in-/, 
as  something  on  the  condition  of  which,  as  it  were,  it  is 
performed,  or  upon  the  admission  of  which,  and  as  a  super- 
addition  to  it,  the  action  occurs.  In  other  terms,  and 
recurring  immediately  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  preposi- 
tion, im  with  the  dative  expresses  the  object  upon  which 
the  action  rests,  and  hence  that  upon  which  it  depends  for 
its  condition,  for  its  reason  or  occasion,  and  for  its  end  or 
motive,  the  last  meaning  not  only  having  the  same  founda- 
tion with  the  preceding  ones,  but  in  some  sort  implying 
them. 

Scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  this  sense  of  im,  except 
in  the  fact  of  its  relating  to  persons  rather  than  to  things, 
is  the  case  in  which  im  with  the  dative  introduces  the 
object  for  whom  as  its  final  aim  an  action  is  performed,  or 
to  whose  benefit  or  injury  it  enures.  E.g.  II.  xxiii.  776,  oSc 
ini  UazpoxXip  Tziipvtv  Tzoda^  wxh^  \4j^eU£6^,  *  (oxen)  which  swift- 
footed  Achilles  slew  for  Patroclus ;'  Herod,  i.  61,  ptadwi^  ra 
noetofizva  in*  kcDuztp,  *  upon  learning  what  was  doing  against 
him.*  So  yeXdv  inl  rtvc^  *to  laugh  at  a  person;'  and  the 
compound  imdaxpueiv  zcvty  ^to  shed  tears  for  a  person;'  in 
which  case,  however,  the  preposition  may  be  admitted  to 
have  a  senpe  very  little  removed  from  the  proper  one  of 
*upon,'  as  where  we  say  'to  look  upon,'  *to  speak  upon;' 
or  from  that  of  *  over'  or  *  upon,'  as  where  we  say,  *  to  mourn 
over,'  *to  shed  tears  upon.*  In  the  examples  in  which  inl 
with  the  dative  clearly  expresses  the  object  had  in  view, 
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the  preposition  with  its  case,  in  marking  the  end  or  aim  of 
the  action,  denotes  at  the  same  time  that  upon  which  it 
rests  or  depends  for  its  being  done,  or  what  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  regarded  as  its  condition  as  well  as  its  motive. 

/.  *  Looking  upon,'  *with  a  direction  upon,*  *  having  an 
aspect  towards.*  In  a  great  variety  of  relations,  and  where, 
in  conjunction  with  cases,  it  is  rendered  into  English  by 
such  terms  as  Howards,*  *for,'  ^against,'  *to,'  *with  a  view 
to,'  &c.,  intj  with  and  without  motion  preceding,  conveys 
merely  the  notion  of  direction  *upon,'  looking  upon,  or 
having  an  aspect  towards,  so  as  to  place  the  action  which 
it  qualifies  in  a  certain  relation  to  some  object.  This  rela- 
tive direction  or  aspect  is  the  same  that  we  express  in 
English  also  by  *  upon,'  *  on,*  in  such  phrases  as  *  to  march 
upon  a  point.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  164,  hXtov  ini  Xlouj  'they 
sailed  for  Chios,'  i;r*  oixou  itXtiv^  *  to  sail  homewards.'  Here 
the  sense  is,  properly,  *they  sailed  upon  Chios,'  *to  sail 
upon  home,*  the  preposition  marking  the  relative  direction 
in  which  the  action  of  sailing  stands  to  the  objects  Chios 
and  home.  And  although  the  English  language  would  not 
in  these  instances  admit  the  use  of  '  upon'  in  this  figurative 
sense,  yet  it  has  just  been  seen  that  in  some  cases  it  em- 
ploys it  in  the  same  way,  and  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
easy  for  one  using  this  language  to  understand  the  sense 
above  given  to  InXeov  ini  Xiou, 

This  meaning  of  direction  upon,  of  having  an  aspect  to- 
wards, belongs  to  ini  in  the  examples  where,  in  connection 
with  the  genitive  case,  it  is  rendered  into  English  by  *  with 
respect  to,'  *in  the  case  of,*  that  is,  where  the  preposition 
and  genitive  case  describe  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  action  or  statement 
qualified  by  ini  is  represented  as  being.  E.g.  Orat.  Att.  18, 
1,  inl  TToiXwv  d.v  T^c  i^^^v  d6xu  ym  r^k»  izapk  twp  ^etov  tuuoeop 
(papgpau  yepofxiinfjPj  '  it  seems  to  me  that  a  person  would  see 
that,  in  many  respects,  we  have  manifestly  been  favored  by 
the  gods;'  iKc  tmu  xaipwvf  noXtrtuea&aiy  'to  adminster  the 
state  with  a  regard  to  the  exigency  of  the  times;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  25,  xai  ini  rwv  npdStwv  diy  ijp  fikif  iv  ^ipu  ibaty  rdu 
ipyipuza  du  TOO  "fjUoo  Tthou&croiiuTa  foptpdv  dwu^  'with  respect 
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to/  ^  in  the  case  of,  actions  also.'  In  such  examples,  while 
the  office  of  the  genitive  case  is  to  denote  the  object  with 
respect  to  which  the  statement  qualified  by  irci  and  the 
genitive  is  made,  TroiXwPy  for  example,  in  the  first  instance 
cited,  showing  that  it  is  '  with  respect  to  many  things'  that 
the  good-will  of  the  gods  had  been  experienced,  that  of  the 
preposition  is  to  point  out  the  relation  which  the  action  or 
statement  upon  which  it  attends  holds  to  the  object  named 
by  the  genitive.  This  relation  is  that  of  direction  upon, 
of  looking  upon,  or  of  having  its  aspect  towards;  and  al- 
though it  cannot,  in  such  a  case,  be  expressed  in  English 
by  the  term  *  upon,'  even  figuratively  employed,  the  sense 
of  *  upon'  is  as  really  present  as  in  the  phrase  in*  oaou  nXeiUy 
where,  notwithstanding  we  render  the  meaning  by  'to  sidl 
homewards,'  or  '  for  home,'  altogether  omitting  the  notion 
of  '  upon'  contained  in  incy  we  can  yet  see  that  the  eflfect 
of  the  preposition  is  to  describe  the  action  of  sailing  as 
having  the  direction  of  *  upon'  with  reference  to  home,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  precisely  as  our  word  '  upon'  is 
in  the  phrase  *  to  march  upon  the  enemy.' 

The  sense  of  *  upon,'  with  the  idea  of  relative  direction 
upon,  is  the  proper  one  to  be  attributed  to  ini  where  it  is 
used  with  the  accusative  case  and  seems  to  have  the  mean- 
ings of  'to,'  'against,'  'for,'  'with  a  view  to,'  'as  regards.' 
E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  20,  6  3e  ^Ava^i^eo<:  xaTadpajjuov  ini  ttjp 
^dXazTOPy  'Anaxibius  having  run  down  to  the  sea;'  where 
the  sense  is,  properly,  '  Anaxibius  having  run  down  upon 
...  as  regards  the  sea,'  ini  indicating  merely  the  direction 
or  aspect  of  the  running  down  with  reference  to  the  sea. 
Herod,  i.  71,  arpaTeuea^ac  Int  Ilipaa^y  '  to  march  against  the 
Persians,'  properly,  'to  march  upon  ...  as  regards  the 
Persians.'  Here  iniy  still  more  obviously,  has  the  meaning 
of  '  upon,'  or  direction  upon ;  and  that  of  '  against'  arises 
from  the  hostile  relations  of  the  party  marching  towards 
the  party  upon  whom  they  are  marching.  Herod,  v.  12, 
axeudffaure^  vrjv  ddeXipeip^  6/^  ec^op  dpcara  in'  fidwp  Ijrefjtjzopy 
*they  would  send  her  for  water.'  In  this  case,  again,  iiri 
marks  only  the  relative  direction  of  the  action,  and  the 
meaning  is,  '  they  would  send  her  (with  a  direction)  upou 
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...  as  regards  water,'  or,  as  the  English  requires  it  to  be 
rendered,  'would  send  her  for  water.*  The  use  of  irri  is  the 
same  in  this  example  as  in  orpaTeuea^ou  im  Ilipad^y  only 
the  English  language  allows  the  expression  '  to  march  upon 
the  Persians,'  but  does  not  admit  that  of  '  sending  a  person 
upon  water.*  It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  the  notion 
of  an  object  had  in  view,  expressed  by  *  for*  in  the  render- 
ing of  i;r*  udmp  iKe/urou^  is  to  be  derived  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative,  and  is  no  more  directly  conveyed 
by  im  than  is  'against*  by  the  same  preposition. 

2.  'Over.*  Immediately  derived  from  the  signification 
of  'on,*  'upon,*  is  that  of  'over;*  or,  perhaps,  this  should 
rather  be  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  sense  of  'upon;* 
for  that  which  is  placed  '  upon*  a  thing  may,  under  some 
circumstances,  and  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  be  said  to  be 
'  over*  it.  This  sense  of  im  is  seen  in  such  examples  as  ol 
ini  Twi>  TzpoYpdTMPy '  those  set  over,  having  charge  of,  the  busi- 
ness,* and  in  many  compounds,  as  im^wTwp^  (Od.  xiii.  222,) 
'  a  shepherd,*  '  one  set  over  a  flock  as  its  feeder,'  Imxparuify 
'to  be  a  master  over,*  imxpefjuu^wi^ac^  'to  hang  over,'  im* 
xwxueiUy  '  to  make  wailings  over,*  (Soph.  Electr.  283,  cited  in 
Passow's  Lex.,)  irnxuTzzEci^y  '  to  stoop  upon  or  over,*  imyi<pecvy 
'to  snow  upon  or  over,*  (Xen.  Cyneg.  viii.  1,  cited  in  Pafl- 
sow*8  Lex.) 

3.  'In  addition  to,*  'besides;'  'after.'  From  the  significa- 
tion of  '  upon,*  or  superposition,  are  derived  other  mean- 
ings also  of  im ;  thus : 

a.  That  of  addition,  expressed  in  English  by  'in  addition 
to,*  'besides,*  it  being  very  natural  to  pass  from  the  notion 
of  one  thing  placed  u^on  another  to  that  of  one  thing 
added  to  another.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  11,  5rav  xdpda/ju}u 
fjLOwp  lj[w(Te  im  T<p  airtpy  'whenever  they  have  cresses  only 
in  addition  to  their  bread  ;*  Id.  Anab.  iii.  2,  4,  im  zouTOtc 
auTd<:  dpoaa^  ^/iFv,  '  having  in  addition  to  this,  besides,  him- 
self given  us  his  oath  ;*  Id.  Cyrop.  iv.  5,  38,  xai  vuu  iare  /iku 
ijpxi^  TzoXXa  j^TJ/MZTOy  xai  dpdpe^  i;r*  (WTo7^y  '  and  now  we  have 
much  means,  and  men  besides.*  The  same  meaning  is 
seen  in  many  compounds ;  as,  inqafiuv^  '  to  marry  a  second 
wife,'  that  is,  'a  wife  in  addition  to  a  fonner  wife,'  imicdduai^ 
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*to  give  besides,'  or  *in  addition/  iitlxXijae^j  *a  surname/  or 
an  additional  name.'     See  H.  xxii.  506. 

b.  *  After.'  Very  nearly  akin  to  the  notion  of  addition, 
and  like  it  derived  from  that  of  *  upon'  or  superposition,  is 
the  meaning  of  *  after,'  which  it  frequently  has.  E.g.  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  2,  4,  irri  zouTif)  KXedvwp  di^itmjy  *  after  him  Cleanor 
arose.'  Cleanor's  rising  to  speak  was  in  superaddition  to 
the  preceding  speaker,  and  so  might  be  said  to  come  after 
him.  The  same  sense  of  im  is  met  with  in  some  compounds 
also;  as,  i;r//'oi/ac,  *bom  after,'  or  *born  in  addition,'  the 
two  meanings  being  almost  the  same;  imXacfjidvw^  'to  ob- 
tain by  lot  afterwards,'  or*  in  addition;'  iTrefjoj&euc^  *  after- 
wise,'  as  opposed  to  7:pofjc^&vj<:y  *  fore-wise,'  *  knowing  before- 
hand;' inixirjpoc,  *  succeeding  to  an  inheritance,'  *  an  heir;' 
im/iau&duBiPy  <to  leam  besides  or  after.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  ini, 

^EttL  1.  Superposition;  'on,'  *upon.' 

a.  Locally ;  *  on,'  '  upon.' 

b.  Figuratively ;  *  upon,'  *  at,'  '  near.' 

c.  Figuratively;  *on,*  'depending  on,'  *in  the  power 

of.' 

d.  Figuratively:  condition;  *  on  condition  of,'  *on 

the  terms  of.' 

e.  Figuratively :   occasion,   ground,  reason;   'for,' 

'on  account  of,'  ' upon.' 
/.  Figuratively:  object  had  in  view;  'for.' 
g.  Figuratively:  relative  direction  upon;  'towards,' 

'for,'  'against,*  'to,'  'with  a  view  to.' 

2.  '  Over.' 

3.  Addition;  'in  addition  to,'  'besides.' 

USB  OF  im  WITH  CASES  ;    NAMELY,  WITH  THE  GENITIVE,  DATIVE, 

AND    ACCUSATIVE. 

I.    With  the  genitive. 

1.  'On,'  'upon.'  a.  '£;:/,  in  its  proper  meaning  of  'on,* 
*  upon,'  is  employed  with  the  genitive  case  to  mark  the 
relative  position  of  an  object  in  space:  e.g.  Herod,  vii.  Ill, 
t6  dk  /juu/njcoif  TotJTO  laze  fikv  inl  vwv  oupitou  rwv  IxjfijXoTdTtoy^ 
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*  this  oracle  is  upon  the  highest  mountains ;'  Id.  vi.  129,  irf 
auTTj^  (r^C  '^poj:i!^rj^)  dpyj^aazoy  *he  danced  upon  the  table;* 
^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  369,  ij^te  bnipfpov  ai^fi  ii^  darriSo^  rWe, 
*he  has  upon  his  shield  this  proud  device;'  Id.  Pers.  18, 
l^aif  ol  fih\^  i<p'  cTTTTwu  ol  9  iTzi  vawvy  *they  went,  some  on 
horses,  some  on  ships;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  184,  feTi^oc  inl  fe/w^, 

*  a  stranger  in  (upon)  a  strange  land ;'  H.  x.  173,  vuv  yAp  dij 
Tzdvrtamv  irri  (upou  lararcu  flbf//^c>  *for  now  the  decision  is 
at  hand  for  all ;'  literally,  *  the  contest  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a  knife,'  that  is,  must  be  presently  decided  this  way 
or  that. 

In  such  examples,  while  the  preposition  retains  its  proper 
sense  of  'on,'  *  upon,'  the  genitive  has  its  common  meaning 
of  *  with  respect  to,'  and  shows  that  a  preceding  action  or 
statement  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  specific  object 
which  this  case  introduces.  Thus,  in  the  first  example  above 
given,  the  proposition  is,  zb  di  fLOP-njcou  tooto  lore  ini^  *  this 
oracle  is  upon,*  and  the  genitive  twu  obpiwv  rwv  iMpTjXoTdrc^y 
is  added  to  denote  the  object  to  which  specifically  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  understood  as  referred ;  *  with  respect  to  the 
mountains  that  are  highest.' 

b.  'At,'  'near,'  ('upon.')  ^Eni  with  the  genitive  is  em- 
ployed in  the  designation  of  place  in  cases  also  where  it  is 
not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  literal  superposition,  but 
only  to  give  a  more  general  indication  of  relative  position, 
expressed  in  English  more  commonly  by  'at,'  but  also  by 

*  near.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  28,  xzXbuu  abrolj  fielvcu  ini  roS 
noTafjLou  frq  8ea^dyra^, '  he  bade  them  remain  there  at  (on)  the 
river,  and  not  to  cross  over;'  Demosth.  300,  16,  ttju  im  too 
TcoTafiou  {fid-KTjv^)  'the  battle  at  (on)  the  river;'  add  also,  inl 
Twp  ^w/jLwi^  afdrvouaev  dXXijXou^y  *  they  slay  each  other  at  (on) 
the  altars.'  This  last  example,  however,  might,  perhaps,  be 
referred  to  a  class  to  be  subsequently  mentioned,  in  which 
ine  indicates  merely  the  relative  direction  or  aspect  of  an 
action  towards  an  object ;  the  sense  may  be,  *  they  slay  each 
other  in  the  presence  of  the  altars,'  that  is,  with  a  position 
or  direction  that  looks  upon,  has  its  aspect  towards,  the 
altars.  The  former  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 
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In  the  examples  just  given,  irrl  has  the  sense  of  *  upon,* 
but  in  an  accommodated  way,  just  as  in  English  *  on'  and 

*  upon*  are  employed  in  such  expressions  as  '  a  city  situated 
on  the  sea,*  that  is,  ^at,*  *  near,  the  sea.*  The  genitive,  in 
this  construction,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  im  rwv  dpiwp^ 
^  upon  the  mountains,*  above  explained.  Thus,  xeXeua  aifToi 
futi^ai  im  TOO  Trorafwu  means,  ^he  ordered  them  to  remain 
there  at  (upon)  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  river.' 

c.  *In.'  In  a  number  of  other  examples  also,  ini  with 
the  genitive  case  is  used  to  express  the  relative  position, 
and  hence  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or  state,  where 
the  meaning  is  conveyed  in  English  by  *  in.'  E.g.  Demosth. 
Phil.  i.  p.  42,  ouj[  oFoc  ri  iazcv  iy^mif  d  xaziarpaantu  pivuv  im 
TouTwu^  'he  cannot,  retaining  what  places  he  has  subjected, 
abide  in  these ;'  Id.  Phil.  ii.  p.  66,  ic  8k  xwXuacuz  dp  ixeeuou 
npdzTUu  zaora  itp  atv  itnt  wu  Tzai^TeXw^  dp-jrw^  ^;f^^£>  *  but  you 
are  altogether  listless  about  hindering  him  from  what  he  is 
now  occupied  in,'  that  is, '  the  things  upon  which  he  is  now 
bent,'  quibus  nunc  studet;  Demosth.  Meid.  516,  21,  oux  im 
TOUTOU  poi^op  dXX  ini  ndvaav  (paiv^rcu  TZpojjpTjpii^o^  pe  b^pil^tof^ 

*  not  in  this  matter  alone,  but  in  every  thing,  does  he  appear 
to  have  chosen  to  insult  me;'  ^schin.  64,  32,  ha  8'  im  rrfi 
Imo&iazio^  /i«W,  *to  stand  to,  abide  by  (continue  in),  my 
proposition  ;'  Id.  88, 1,  im  zrfi  re^ewr^c  ii^iypcupti^  iv  rj  iminoX^j 
*in,  or  at,  the  end  of  his  letter.' 

In  these  and  like  examples,  it  is  plain  that  im  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive  case  mark  the  circumstances  or 
conditions  of  an  action  or  state,  whether  of  situation  or 
generally,  as  expressed  by  the  various  objects  which  may 
appropriately  denote  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of  any 
action  or  state.  And,  further,  that  the  nature  of  the  quali- 
fication here  made  by  ini  and  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case 
differs  from  that  made  by  the  same  preposition  and  case, 
when  a  mere  local  relation  and  superposition  are  denoted 
by  them,  in  this  alone,  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  prepo- 
sition has  the  signification  of  *  upon,'  or  marks  this  relative 
position  only  figuratively ;  and  that  the  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive, instead  of  a  material  object  upon  which  a  thing  actually 
stands,  names  an  abstract  notion  even,  or,  at  the  most, 
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some  object  or  class  of  objects,  which,  as  here  employed, 
may  fitly  denote  the  conditions  or  circumstances  of  an 
action  or  state  generally,  but  not  a  literal  resting-place. 
For  the  rest,  the  relative  position  expressed  by  the  preposi- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  the  genitive  case,  are  the  same 
as  where  local  superposition  is  represented.  Thus,  in  the 
last  example,  im  rffi  rtXtorrfi  ii^iypa^su  iv  rj  imazoX^y  *he 
wrote  in  his  letter  at,  or  in,  the  end,'  inl  r^c  re^ewnjc  marks 
the  place  in  the  letter  to  which  the  particular  writing  here 
mentioned  is  referred,  just  as  truly  as  does  im  zwv  dpiwvy  in 
a  previously  cited  example,  show  the  situation  of  rb  fimh' 
Tijeouj  and  precisely  in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference 
is  that  TeXeuT^^y  *  the  end,*  is  an  abstract  noun  used  to  mark 
the  place  upon  which,  figuratively  speaking,  is  placed  the 
act  of  writing.  Although  the  English  *on,'  'upon,'  do  not 
serve  to  translate  i;r/,  as  here  used,  they  are  found  employed 
in  a  similar  way ;  as  in  such  expressions  as '  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  better  to  retreat,' '  upon  his  trial,  he  made  a  skilful  defence/ 
*0d,'  *upon.'  To  this  place  may  be  referred  such  ex- 
amples also  as  Herod,  ix.  11,  of  i<popoe  bIkop  in'  5pxou,  '  the 
Ephors  said  upon  oath,'  or,  as  it  may  also  be  rendered  in 
English,  *  the  Ephors  said  under  oath.'  Here  i;r*  5pxou  de- 
scribes the  circumstances  or  condition  in  which  the  action 
of  speaking  is  performed,  and  the  office  of  both  im  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive  is  the  same  as  in  the  examples  just 
considered.  'EttI  shows  that  the  action  which  it  qualifies 
has,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  relative  position  of  'upon' 
with  reference  to  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive 
case ;  and,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  this  marking  an 
action  as  occupying  such  a  relative  position  is  equivalent 
to  giving  its  situation,  and  the  circumstances  or  condition 
in  which  it  is  performed.  According  to  this  view,  and 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  objects  introduced  by  the 
genitive,  the  expression  iir*  ipxou  tlnauy  'they  said  upon 
oath,'  is  to  be  interpreted,  so  far  as  ini  with  the  genitive  is 
concerned,  in  the  same  way  with  ttjv  inl  roD  noTapm  pdinrjy^ 
*  the  battle  at  (on)  the  river.'  Here  belong  such  examples 
also  as  Herod,  vii.  150,  pLtrarciuv  (JiiyeTfu)  ci^a  ini  npofdtreo^ 
^^oj[iT^v  dywaiy  '  it  is  said  that  they  demanded  a  share  that 
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they  might  have  a  pretext  for  remaining  inactive ;'  literally, 
*that  they  might  remain  inactive  on  a  pretext.'  Besides 
the  fact  that  we  can  render  the  phrase  ini  npotpdcrtoz  by  *  on 
a  pretext,'  using  '  on'  m  the  same  figurative  way  with  im^ 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  English  language  has 
quite  a  number  of  like  uses  of  'on;'  as,  '  to  be  on  duty,'  *to 
be  on  sale,'  *to  buy  on  credit.' 

d,  *In  the  time  of.'  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  pre- 
ceding uses  of  ini  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  employed  with 
the  genitive  to  express  the  relative  position  of  an  event 
with  regard  to  time,  where  in  English  we  render  it  by  '  in 
the  time  of.*  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  98,  Im  yap  Japecoo  .  .  .  iyipero 
nXio)  xaxfjL  zfj^EXXddc^  'for  in  the  time  (reign)  of  Darius  a 
greater  number  of  ills  befell  Hellas  ;*  Id.  ii.  46,  i-jripezo  Itt* 
ifwj  TouTo  TO  zipa^y '  this  prodigy  occurred  in  my  day ;'  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  9,  12,  IW  yt  di^dpc  rwi^  i<p'  jj/iorv,  '  for  one  man,  at 
least,  of  those  of  our  day;'  Orat.  Att.  28,  in  ifLoU  yapy 
ouj^t  TzdXacy  Twjza  yiyoi^ej  'for  this  happened  in  my  day,  and 
not  a  long  time  ago.'  Here  im  may  be  said  to  be  employed 
in  exact  accordance  with  its  use  in  marking  local  relations ; 
for  as  ijre  rwi^  dpiwi^  describes  the  position  of  the  oracle 
relatively  to  the  mountains,  so  im  Japeiou  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  an  event  relatively  to  a  period  of  time.  And 
although  it  would  not  be  allowed  in  English  to  use  such 
a  phrase  as  '  this  event  happened  on  the  time  of  Darius,'  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  the  form  'in  the  time  of 
Darius,'  yet  the  English  language  furnishes  such  expressions 
as  it  'happened  on  the  fourth  day,'  'he  gave  it  to  her  on 
her  wedding-day,'  in  which  '  on'  has  the  same  figurative 
use  that  irri  presents  in  iTzi  Japeiou^  'in  (on)  the  time  of 
Darius.'  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
terms  Japeiou,  ipLou,  and  others  occurring  in  this  construc- 
tion of  ijii  with  the  genitive,  stand  as  the  representatives, 
not  of  persons  merely,  but  of  periods  of  time,  Japeiou  mean- 
ing 'the  reign  of  Darius,'  i/iouj  'my  time,'  &c. 

e.  'Towards,'  'for,'  ('upon.')  Another  variety  of  the 
uses  of  ijri  with  the  genitive  case  is  that  in  which  it  occurs 
with  verbs  of  motion,  denoting  the  object  towards  which 
the  action  or  motion  defined  by  im  is  directed.    E.g.  Thuc. 
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i.  116,  7:hoaauTt(:  pouaiu  k^i^xovra  ini  Hd/joUy  ^having  sailed 
with  sixty  vessels  for,  towards,  Samos  ;*  and  again,  in  the 
same  chapter,  ini  Kapiou:^  '  towards,  for,  Caria,'  ini  Xiou  xai 
Aia^oUy  '  towards  Chios  and  Lesbos ;'  Herod,  vii.  31,  68ou 
.  .  .  im  Kapi7j(:  (ptpouatj^y  *a  road  leading  towards  Caria;' 
Thuc.  i.  55,  ol  8k  Kopii^&coc  djzonXiouzt^  in'  ocxou  ' Avaxzdpcov 
.  .  .  eWov  djrdTjjy  *the  Corinthians  in  sailing  away  home- 
wards took  Anactorium  by  an  act  of  fraud.*  Here  im^ 
consistently  with  its  proper  notion  of  '  upon,'  marks  the 
direction  of  the  motion  as  being  ^  upon'  an  object,  just  as  in 
English  we  say  '  to  march  upon  a  point.'  The  notion  of 
direction  ^  upon,'  which  is  no  doubt,  properly  speaking, 
always  involved  when  ini  is  thus  used,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes im  with  the  genitive  from  every  other  mode 
of  expressing  relative  direction,  is  not  accurately  conveyed 
by  the  terms  'for'  and  'towards,'  which  alone  we  can 
ordinarily  use  in  rendering  this  construction  into  English, 
The  genitive,  it  may  be  added,  is  here  employed  to  point 
out  the  specific  object  with  respect  to  which  the  motion 
has  the  relative  direction  of  *upon.'  Thus,  im  Idfioij  nXuv 
means,  properly,  *  to  sail  upon  .  .  .  with  respect  to  Samoa,* 
that  is,  *to  sail  towards  Samos,'  or  'for  Samos.' 

/.  This  meaning  of  direction  upon,  so  readily  discerned 
in  the  preposition  ini  as  used  with  the  genitive  case,  when 
attending  upon  verbs  of  motion,  is  not  confined  to  this 
class  of  examples,  but  is  seen,  more  or  less  obviously,  to 
belong  to  Im  in  quite  a  variety  of  its  other  uses  with  the 
genitive ;  in  all  those,  namely,  in  which  it  denotes  that  the 
action  or  state  qualified  by  it  has  a  direction  upon,  or  looks, 
has  its  aspect,  towards  some  object;  that  object,  to  wit, 
which  is  introduced  by  the  genitive  case.  In  the  case  of 
this  signification  of  im  already  considered,  the  preposition 
and  noun  in  the  genitive  introduce  some  denomination  of 
space  as  the  object  towards  (upon)  which  the  verb's  motion 
is  directed.  Of  the  other  instances  of  the  use  of  ini  in  this 
signification,  some  have  the  preposition  and  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  case  qualifying  a  term  that  does  not  express  mo- 
tion, the  noun,  however,  being  a  designation  of  space; 
others,  again,  and  much  the  larger  proportion,  qualify  the 
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action  or  state  of  the  verb  by  im  and  the  genitive  of  various 
nouns  the  names  of  objects  other  than  those  of  space.  So 
that  im,  with  the  idea  of  direction  upon  and  of  lookiDg 
towards,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  genitive  case  in 
three  different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verbal 
idea  which  it  qualifies,  and  to  the  character  of  the  object 
introduced  by  the  genitive  case.  First,  it  adds  a  local 
qualification  of  a  verb  of  motion :  secondly,  a  like  qualifi- 
cation of  an  action  or  state;  and,  thirdly,  a  qualification 
that  embraces  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  generally, 
that  may  attend  an  action  or  state.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  inij  in  the  sense  under  consideration,  and  as  employed 
with  the  genitive  case,  will  be  variously  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  or  state  qualified, 
and  to  that  of  the  object  to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation 
indicated  by  izi,  that  is,  of  the  noun  in  the  genitive.  Thus, 
it  may  be  rendered  by  the  following  terms:  'at,'  *near,* 
(* towards');  'at,*  'before,'  *in  the  presence  of,*  in  Latin, 
ady  apxtd;  'by;*  'of,*  'concerning,'  'about;*  'at,'  'with;' 
'for,*  'to  meet,'  ' according  to ;*  'with  respect  to,'  'in,*  'in 
the  case  or  matter  of,*  'upon,*  'about,'  'with  a  view  to.' 
It  may  be  useful  to  notice  more  particularly  these  various 
uses  of  ird  with  the  genitive. 

a.)  'At,*  'near,*  ('towards.')  Most  nearly  related  to  the 
use  of  iizi  with  the  genitive  to  qualify  verbs  of  motion, 
above  considered,  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  employed  with 
the  genitive  of  some  local  designation  to  mark  the  object 
towards,  in  the  direction  of,  and,  by  inference,  near  which, 
any  thing  lies  or  is  placed ;  where  it  is  rendered  in  English 
by  'at,'  '  near.*  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  115,  xohzov  rbv  irrc  Uoacdi^toij 
if  dpiazepTj^  iX^ov,  '  having,  on  the  left  hand,  the  gulf  at,  or 
near,  the  temple  of  Poseidon  ;*  Id.  vii.  6,  al  irrc  Ar^^oo  irrt- 
xdfievcu  vr^aot,  'the  islands  lying  near  (properly,  towards) 
Lemnos.'  Here  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  pro- 
per office  of  i;r/  is  to  show  that  the  objects  which  it  qualifies 
have  the  direction  of  'upon,*  or  look  towards  the  designa- 
tions of  place  introduced  by  the  genitives  UoacdTjcou  and 
Aijfjti^ou;  so  that  i;r/,  as  here  used,  shall  correspond  to  the 
Latin  phrase  versus  in.     A  gulf  described  as  having  its 
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aspect  upon  or  towards  the  temple  of  Poseidon  may  be 
readily  understood  to  be  '  at*  or  *  near'  this  object.  But 
the  idea  of  'at,'  'near/  is  inferential,  the  proper  relation 
being  that  of  a  direction  or  looking  upon  or  towards. 

j9.)  'At,'  'before,'  'in  the  presence  of,*  in  Latin,  ajnidj 
coram.  Among  the  cases  in  which  im  with  the  genitive 
case  marks  relative  direction,  and  hence  position,  is  that  in 
which  it  denotes  the  circumstances  in  which  an  action  is 
performed  or  an  object  stands,  and  where  it  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  the  English  ' at,'  'before,' '  in  the  presence  of,'  and 
to  the  Latin  apud  and  coram.  E.g.  Dem.  1367, 17,  im  8k  roS 
dexouTTTjpioo  dveu  ly^J^pedioo  fipf^a^ai  &n  dv  ^ooXtjO^^  <5>c  y^^^ 
ovzt^  'before  the  court,*  'in  the  presence  of  the  court;* 
Isocr.  130,  a,  im  tcju  ^wftwu  afdrroomv  dXhjXou^y  *  they  slay 
each  other  at,  before,  the  altars  ;*  but  here  the  sense  may, 
perhaps,  more  obviously  be,  '  on  the  altars ;'  Demosth.  278, 
8,  iizwfjAaavTo  im  rwv  <TTpaT7^wyy  *  they  took  the  oath  in  the 
presence  of  the  generals  ;*  so  ini  papropoiv^  im  dixaarwi^  Xiyecyj 
'to  speak  before  witnesses,'  'before  judges.'  (See  Kiihn. 
Ausf.  Gr.  ii.  p.  295.)  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  41,  oux  iTc' 
dXiywv  pm  doxooac  papzopoiv  vuv  dv  th  7rcc&e7i^  6<p'  i//alv,  '  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  will  now  receive  a  favor  at  your 
hands  before  many  witnesses.' 

In  such  examples,  im  has  the  same  meaning,  properly 

speaking,  with  that  more  obviously  seen  in  former  instances, 

where  there  was  a  mere  local  relation  to  describe.    As  in 

the  example  from  Herodotus  vii.  115,  zo^tov  rdu  ini  UoaedTjiou 

i^  dpctntpTj^  X^p^^  ^t^^t  *  the  gulf  at  or  near  the  temple  of 

Poseidon,'   that  is,   'having  its  direction    upon,   looking 

towards,  the  temple  of  Poseidon ;'    and  Id.  vii.  6,  al  im 

ATjpvou  iTzixdpei^ac  urj^oe^  'the  islands  lying  near  Lemnos,' 

that  is,  'having  their  direction  upon,  or  their  aspect  towards, 

Lemnos;'  with  which  compare  the  phrase  iit"  oixoo  TzJieci^y  'to 

sail  homewards,'  that  is,  *to  sail  upon  home,'  'to  sail  with 

a  direction  upon  home.'     In  the  expression  inw/idaapro  im 

Tmv  (TTpaTTjywPy   '  they  took  the  oath   in  the  presence  of 

the  generals,'  ini  shows  that  the  act  of  taking  the  oath  is  to 

be  understood  as  having  its  direction  upon,  as  looking  or 

having  its  aspect  towards,  the  objects  represented  by  twp. 

18 
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aTparrj&v ;  and  this,  if  the  action  and  the  parties  to  it  be 
considered,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  done  with  a 
reference  to,  or  'before,*  *in  the  presence  of,*  the  generals. 
With  this  use  of  im  with  the  genitive  may  be  compared 
that  of  apud  with  the  accusative  in  Latin,  in  such  expres- 
sions as  apvd  smaium  dixil,  *  he  spoke  before,  in  the  presence 
of,  the  senate,'  properly,  'at  ...  as  regards  the  senate/ 
The  office  of  the  preposition  in  the  case  of  apud^  as  in  the 
case  of  i;r/,  is  to  place  the  action  in  a  certain  relation  to  the 
object  before,  and  with  reference  to  which,  it  is  performed ; 
and  nothing  more  is  required  to  suggest  the  sense  which 
we  express  in  English  by  'before,*  'in  the  presence  of.* 
That  the  whole  business  of  the  preposition  is  to  place  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  which  it  concerns  in  some 
such  relative  position  as  that  they  shall  be  understood  to  be 
connected  the  one  with  the  other ;  that  the  character  of  the 
connection  is  to  be  inferred  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the 
action,  of  its  subject,  and  of  the  object  with  which  it  stands 
connected ;  and  that  it  is  only  further  required  of  the  pre- 
position that  its  sense  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  relations 
between  the  action  and  the  parties  to  it,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  that  prepositions  so  widely  different  in  their  proper 
signification  as  i/T/, '  upon,*  apud^ '  at,*  and  the  English '  before,' 
are  equally  employed  to  mark  the  same  relation  between  the 
like  action  of  a  verb  and  a  noun. 

The  other  examples  admit  of  the  same  explanation.  And 
not  essentially  different  is  the  example  found  in  Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  746-7,  bptoi^  az  rbi^  dua-njvoiJ  .  .  |  .  .  .  xda:i  npooTzdXoo 
fjud^  I  ^coaTeprj  j^wpoui^a^  '  seeing  you,  in  your  wretchedness, 
wandering  in  penury  with  a  single  attendant.*  Here  im 
with  the  genitive  7zpo<j7:6Xoo  piai^  is  added  to ^/o<n-6/>5  X^P^^^'^^ 
to  show  that  the  state  which  it  represents,  the  wandering  of 
(Edipus  in  penury,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  an  immediate 
reference  to  a  certain  object,  namely,  izpooTcoXou  pud^^ '  a  single 
attendant.*  To  this  object  i;r/  points  by  virtue  of  its  sense 
of  direction  upon  or  aspect  towards,  indicating  the  par- 
ticular regard  or  aspect  in  which  the  miserable  condition 
of  (Edipus  is  intended  to  be  presented ;  and  the  genitive 
stpooTzoXoo  pidz  denotes  the  specific  object  thus  had  in  view. 
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The  effect  is,  that  npoanoXoo  fjuac  shows  the  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  expression  ^toaztp^  j^wpouuTa  is  to  be 
qualified.  The  nature  of  the  action  or  state  described,  and 
the  character  of  the  parties  to  it,  do  not  allow  ini  to  be 
here  expressed  in  English  by  ^  at,'  nor  by  ^  towards,'  nor  by 

*  before,'  '  in  the  presence  of,'  as  in  other  examples  it  is,  but 
require  that  it  shall  be  rendered  by  *with.'  But  it  is  yet 
true,  that  as  ini  raJv  oTpaTTjyaiPy  in  the  instance  above  exa- 
mined, describes  in  what  relative  circumstances  or  condi-^ 
tion  the  oath  was  taken  (inwfidffayro)^  so  iTzl  irpoanbXoo  fudz 
shows  in  what  relative  circumstances  or  condition  the  wan- 
dering of  (Edipus  in  penury  {fieoarep^  j^wpouura)  occurred. 
The  use  of  the  term  ^before'  or  *in  the  presence  of,'  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  '  with'  in  the  other,  in  rendering  ini  into 
English,  does  not  prove  the  construction  to  be  different 
With  this  example  from  Sophocles  may  be  compared 
Demosth.  1000,  21,  iyw  ptku  )}v  im  toU  dvbpaToz  ToifTOU  Ttdura  zdu 
j[p6i^ov,  *  I  was  all  the  time  with  this  name,'  or  *  having  this 
name;'  and  Id.  230,  19,  out   iTt"  dhj^eia^  /jTjdefjua^  dprjpLivOj 

*  spoken  with  no  truth,'  ^  with  no  regard  to  truth.*  For  a 
different  interpretation  of  knl  npoanbXoo  fjud^,  see  Ellendt, 
Lex.  Soph.  s.  V.  imy  iv.  2,  who  translates  it  by  ^^fultus 
comite,**  ^resting  upon,  supported  by,  a  (single)  attendant.' 

y.)  'By.'  Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  im  with  the 
genitive  when  used  in  such  examples  as  that  found  in  Herod. 
ii.  2,  iu  (rzijTj  3k  ipTJp^  i^r^  kwuTCJi^  xha&cu   abra  [iuszuiaTO^ 

*  he  gave  orders  for  them  to  lie  by  themselves ;'  to  which  add 
Id.  V.  98,  olxiovrac:  r^c  ^p^^^^  fwpiv  re  xai  xd/iTjv  iif  Iwircwp^ 
'inhabiting  both  a  place  and  village  in  Phrygia  by  them- 
selves,' that  is,  apart  from  all  others:  Id.  ix.  17,  ixtXtuat 
aipiac:  i;r'  kiouzwv  t^ea&ou,  'be  bade  them  sit  by  themselves;' 
w^schiu.  33,  4,  irretdrj  ff  l<p'  ijpLwv  ahrwv  ol  (TUfjazpiafiei^  iyiuo* 
fie&a,  'and  when,  now,  we  that  were  associated  in  the 
embassy  were  by  ourselves,*  that  is,  apart  from  all  others ; 
Demosth.  656,  7,  el  ydp  .  .  .  pojd*  i<p'  bp-wv  abroiv  oloi  re  ^r« 
Toifza  auvuuac,  '  for,  even  if  you  were  not  able  to  understand 
this  of  yourselves;'  Id.  688,  26,  5tc  ttji^  ndrpeov  perexluTjtrs  izoXt* 
Ttiav  i<p'  IwjToljy  '  because  he  changed  of  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,'  that  is,  of  his  own  suggestion,  at  his 
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own  prorapting,  apart  from  others ;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  10, 
ol  3k  "EXhjvt^  abzol  i<p  iauTwu  ij^wpoui^^  *the  Greeks  went 
apart  by  themselves ;'  Id.  Hell.  v.  1,  34,  irrei  dk  .  .  .  aMj  iip* 
iaoTT^^  -fj  Ttoh^  iyivs^TOy  *  when  the  state  became  independent,' 
that  is,  when  it  was  separate  from  the  Argives,  and  stood 
by  itself  in  its  government. 

In  the  first  example  here  cited,  im  added  to  xha^cu  shows 
that  the  infant  children  were  to  lie  or  be  placed  so  as  to 
have  a  position  that  looked  towards,  or  had  its  direction  or 
aspect  upon,  some  object;  and  the  genitive  iwirciov  denotes 
the  object  to  which  this  position  or  aspect  is  to  be  referred. 
They  were  to  be  placed  or  lie  in  a  position  that  had  its  direc- 
tion or  aspect  of '  upon'  or  ^  towards'  with  respect,  not  to  others, 
but  to  themselves.  The  sentence  means,  accordingly,  that 
the  infants  were  to  be  placed  in  a  position  that  had  no  rela- 
tion to  any  other  beings,  but  only  to  themselves ;  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were  to  lie  'by  themselves.' 
The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  expression  in*  iwuriov  lies 
quite  as  much  in  the  genitive  krouTwv  as  in  the  preposition  ir/. 
This  difficulty,  arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  term 
iafUT(oi^j  may  be  overcome  by  comparing  other  like  uses  of  irri 
with  the  genitive  already  considered.  Thus,  it  has  been  seen 
that,  in  the  phrase  al  im  Arj/iijou  iTrexei/iei^cu  vr^aot^  Herod,  vii, 
6,  ini  Aijfipou  added  to  imxeifLsi^ac  shows  that  the  islands  had 
the  relative  direction  of  *  upon'  or  *  towards'  with  respect  to 
Lemnos,  so  that  the  islands  are  described  as  Mying  towards 
Lemnos.'  And,  in  the  same  way,  in*  kwuTcoUj  as  the  qualifi- 
cation of  xha&au,  sets  forth  the  situation  of  the  infants  as 
having  its  direction  *  upon'  or  its  aspect  *  towards'  them- 
selves and  no  others ;  and  this  reference  of  the  direction  or 
aspect  of  their  position  to  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  object,  gives  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  English 
phrase  *  by  themselves ;'  for  to  be  placed  in  a  position  that 
looks  or  has  its  direction  towards  one's  self,  and  towards  no 
one  else,  is  the  same  as  being  placed  by  one's  self. 

d.)  'Of,*  'concerning,'  'about*  ^ Em  with  the  genitive, 
having  the  sense  of  'of,'  'concerning,*  'about,*  is  used  in 
such  expressions  as  irrc  th^o^  lijuv^  '  to  speak  of,  or  about,  a 
person:*  e.g.  Plat.  Charm,  p.  155,  d,  8c  ^^nt\^  ini  xaXou  iij'tap 
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TzauSo^,  ^who  said,  speaking  of  a  handsome  lad;'  Demosth. 
1392,  23,  xoipoh^  im  ndyrwv  inaivou^  Ttocjaofiac,  '  I  will  speak 
praises  concerning  all  in  common  ;*  Isocr.  124,  a,  im  fikp  odp 
T7j^  ^fiezipa^  TrSXeo)^  oudki^  Ij^o)  roiouzov  eiTueiPy  *of,  or  con- 
cerning, our  state,  then,  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  to  say.' 
Here  im  properly  signifies  *upon,'  with  the  idea  of  a 
direction  upon,  what  is  said  of  an  object  being  conceived  as 
having  a  relative  direction  with  regard  to  it,  or  as  being 
directed  upon  it.  In  English  also  we  say,  with  probably 
the  same  idea  involved,  *  to  speak  on  or  upon  a  subject*  In 
this  construction,  therefore,  im  is  employed,  as  above  sug- 
gested, in  the  same  way  as  in  such  expressions  as  i;r'  otxot} 
TzXui^y  'to  sail  homewards.*  As  in'  ocxoUy  regarded  as  the 
qualification  of  ;r^e7v,  means,  properly,  that  the  sailing  has  a 
relative  direction  of  *  upon'  with  respect  to  home,  and  hence 
signifies  '  towards  home,'  *  homewards,*  so  im  Kcudo^y  as  the 
qualification  of  Xiyeci^j  shows  that  the^  speaking  has  a  relative 
direction  of '  upon*  with  respect  to  a  lad,  and  so  conveys  the 
idea  of  its  having  a  reference  to,  and  of  being  directed  upon 
him,  and  the  phrase  may  properly  be  rendered  by  *  to  speak 
of,  or  about,  him.' 

^Against,*  'at.*  '£;:/,  having  the  same  sense,  is  some- 
times employed  with  the  genitive,  where,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  it  is  rendered  by  *  at' 
or  '  against.*  E.g.  Demosth.  574,  2,  im  izdycmv  bfioecac  dfyft* 
^ofiivot  (foivtadty  'you  seem  to  be  angry  at,  or  with,  all  alike.' 
It  requires  no  explanation  to  see  that  im  with  the  genitive 
has  here  the  same  meaning  in  fact  that  was  attributed  to  it 
just  above. 

£.)  'For,*  'to  meet,*  'according  to.'  Even  more  obviously, 
perhaps,  does  im  with  the  genitive  involve  the  notion  of 
direction  upon,  looking  tow^ards,  where  it  is  employed  in 
the  sense  of '  for,'  '  to  meet,* '  according  to.'  E.g.  Demosth. 
484,  20,  ob  yap  tptzo  dtiv  b  ZoXwv .  .  .  rowc  p6/ju)u^  .  . .  im  xacpao 
Te&ipTou: .  .  .  xupiouc  elvcuy  '  for  Solon  did  not  consider  that 
the  laws  should  be  of  force  when  made  for  the  occasion,'  or 
'to  meet  the  occasion,'  'according  to  the  exigency.'  The 
meaning  is  plainly  '  looking  to,*  '  having  a  view  to,'  '  with 
the  action  directed  towards  or  upon.' 
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f.)  *With  respect  to,'  *in,'  'in  the  case  of^'  *  upon,' 
*  about,'  *with  a  view  to.'  Nearly  related  to  the  preceding 
cases  is  another  use  of  ini  with  the  genitive,  that,  namely, 
in  which  it  occurs  with  such  verbs  as  CT^e/v,  xpivuv^  trxoTreepj 
Xiyuvj  iTTcdeauui^cUy  to  show  in  what  case,  under  what  circum- 
stances, an  action  is  performed,  and  where  it  is  rendered  in 
English  by  *in  the  case  of,*  *in  the  matter  of,*  'in,'  *with 
respect  to,'  *  upon,'  *  about,'  *  with  a  view  to.'  E.g.  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  25,  xai  im  rwu  TrpdSewu  dkj  ^v  jikp  iv  ^ipst  (hac^  zbu 
ipfovxa  8ei  too  fjXioo  TzXeovvcvouyua  tpapepdi^  ehcuy '  in  the  matter 
of,  with  respect  to,  deeds  also,  it  behooves  an  officer  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  summer  ;*  Demosth.  18,  1,  irri 
noXkaiu  pkv  dp  r^c  <de?v  .  .  .  doxei  /loe  ttjp  napa  twu  t^eolv  tuvoeau 
fopepdu  yevofiiuijv  r^  noiety  'it  seems  to  me  that  a  person 
would  see  that  in,  with  respect  to,  many  things  we  have  been 
manifestly  favored  by  the  gods.'  Here,  it  may  be  observed 
that  ini  TzokXaiUj  'with  respect  to  many  things,'  'in  many 
things,'  has  corresponding  to  it,  at  the  end  of  the  same  sen* 
tence,  the  expression  ou^  rpuaxa  3k  iu  roTc  Ttapouat  TtpdyiicuTt^ 
'and,  above  all,  in  the  present  affairs.'  ^schin.  85,  20,  xai 
rb  [ihv  dca  ^popou  Xiyeii^  a7j(m6v  itne  ini  T<bu  xcupwv  xai  ro5 
aufjupipouTo^  di^dpd^  nolrceuo/iivoOj  '  and  the  speaking  after  an 
interval  of  time  is  the  sign  of  a  man  that  orders  his  conduct 
in  public  affairs  according  to,  with  a  view  to,  the  exigency 
of  the  times  and  to  what  is  convenient  ;*  Id.  55,  41,  ol  8k 
djzuacv  ini  twu  idiwi^  Ipytoi^j  '  others  are  absent  upon,  about, 
with  a  view  to,  their  private  affairs.' 

In  such  cases,  ini  signifies  '  having  a  direction  upon  or 
towards,'  'looking  to,'  as  in  preceding  instances,  and  the 
genitive  marks  the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically 
the  action  has  this  direction  or  aspect.  But  the  translation 
of  ini  is  varied,  as  above  explained,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  character  of  the  parties  to  it.  Thus,  in  the 
last  example,  dne^treu  ini  rcHv  edcwu  ipywuj  while  the  sense  is, 
properly,  that  'their  absence  looks  to,  has  its  direction  upon 
or  towards,  their  private  aftairs,*  the  rendering  in  English 
may  be  either,  'they  are  absent  upon  their  private  affairs,' 
where  the  term  '  upon*  exactly  answers  to  the  Greek  ini^  or, 
'  they  are  absent  about  their  private  affairs.*    But,  in  the 
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first  example,  im  t<ou  npd^eojv  .  .  .  de?  .  .  .  roD  -^Xtoo  Ttieopix- 
ToupTa  <papepdu  thtUj  inly  having  the  same  sense,  namely, 
pointing  to  rant  TrpdSewUy  and  showing  *upon,'  in  view  of 
what,  the  sentiment  is  expressed  that  it  becomes  an  officer 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sun  in  summer,  must  be  rendered 
by  'in  the  ease  of,*  *in,'  or  'with  respect  to.' 

^.)  *  On  the  ground,*  *for  the  reason,'  *in  view  of.*  In 
such  examples  as  Herod,  iv.  45,  oud*  l^o^  aofjL^aXia&au  in' 
Stsu  fioj  iooaid  y^  obvofiara  xpufdata  xieracy  *nor  can  I  even 
conjecture  why  (wherefore)  three  different  names  are  given 
to  one  land,'  ini  with  the  genitive  has  the  sense  of  *  on  the 
ground,*  'for  the  reason,*  and  the  meaning  of  the  prepo- 
sition is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  For  its  proper 
office  here  is  to  show  in  what  view,  looking  to  what,  an 
action  is  performed ;  that  is,  to  indicate,  according  to  the 
power  which  so  many  examples  have  proved  it  to  have, 
direction  upon,  and  the  having  an  aspect  towards.  When, 
in  the  example  cited,  Herodotus  says,  '  nor  can  I  even  con- 
jecture on  what  grounds  three  different  names  are  given  to 
one  land,*  the  giving  three  different  names  is  shown,  by  the 
addition  of  ini,  to  be  done  'in  view  of,*  that  is,  properly, 
with  a  direction  upon,  or  an  aspect  towards,  some  object; 
and  this  object  is  designated  by  the  genitive  case,  according 
to  the  common  meaning  of  this  case.  So  that  the  sense  is, 
*nor  can  I  even  conjecture  in  view  of  what,  or  on  what 
grounds,  three  different  names  are  given  to  one  land.* 

2.  'Over.'  ^Enl  with  the  genitive  case  is  occasionally 
employed  in  the  sense  of '  over,*  a  meaning  plainly  derived 
from  that  of  'on,'  '  upon.*  E.g.  Herod,  v.  109,  i^fiet^  ptiv  wp 
in"  oh  izdji&Tjpti^y  rauTQ  nupr^ff6pi£da  thou  j^pujoroiy  'we  will 
endeavor  to  be  useful  in  the  business  over  which  we  were 
appointed;*  Demosth.  309,  10,  t(jj  deoup^eipecu  rou^  ini  twp 
npoqfpdTwUj  'by  corrupting  those  over,  that  is,  having  the 
charge  of,  affairs;*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  36,  ei  odu  dnodeiX^^hj 
rhaz  xpij  i^ri  \  rwv  nhupwu  kxazipwp  elpcuy  'if,  therefore, an 
appointment  were  made  of  persons  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  be  over,  that  is,  to  command,  have  charge  of^  either  flank.' 
The  genitive,  in  this  construction,  has  its  common  sense  of 
'with  respect  to.'    Thus,  in  the  last  example,  nvoc  xn  ^^^ 
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is  qualified  by  ki,  showing  that  the  persons  spoken  of  wonld 
be  in  the  relation  of  *  over/  and  the  genitive  tm  7zi£upm» 
buniffwi^  lA  added  to  mark  the  object  to  which  specifically 
this  relative  position  is  referred.    The  whole  phrase  means, 

*  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  be  over  —  with  re^>ect  to  either 
flank' 

3.  Saperaddition.  '£r;  is  further  used  with  the  genitive 
case  in  the  sense  of  saperaddition ;  and  this  meaning,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  is  derived  immediately  from  the  proper 
notion  of  ^on/  *upon,'  belonging  to  h:i^  the  addition 
expressed  by  this  preposition  being  made  by  placing  one 
thing  upon  another.     Thus : 

a.  *At  a  time/  &c.  ^Ezi  is  used  with  the  genitive  of 
numerals,  in  such  expressions  as  if'  l>6c,  *  one  at  a  time,' 

*  by  ones,'  in  Latin,  singulatim^  l-ri  zpem>y  '  by  threes,'  *  three 
deep,'  i7:i  rerrdipwify  'four  at  a  time,'  *by  fours,'  *four  deep.' 
In  all  these  and  such  examples,  ixi  with  the  genitive  is  used 
to  express  the  arrangement  or  distribution  of  a  number  of 
objects  into  equal  parts  or  groups,  by  making  successive 
additions  of  the  same  number,  *  one  upon  one,'  ^  two  upon 
two,'  and  so  forth,  until  the  whole  number  is  exhausted. 
Thus,  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3,  21,  ida)i^  za^iaftiov  dyoi^za  riji/  rdiep 
ini  TO  dfjtaTspbu  if  iuo^y  '  upon  seeing  a  taxiarch  leading  his 
battalion  to  the  left  in  single  file,'  that  is,  'by  ones,'  'one 
upon  one ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  2,  16,  izd'^^r^ffov  Im  ztzzdpcDVy  '  they 
were  drawn  up  four  deep,*  that  is,  'by  fours,'  'four  upon 
four;*  Id.  Ilell.  iii.  4,  13,  ItzI  zezzdpwp  jzapazezaY/iii^oey  'drawn 
up  alongside  four  deep ;'  Id.  ib.,  zo  ^d&o^  irre  tzoXXwUj  *  many 
deep,'  'each  rank  many  deep,*  'by  many  at  a  time;'  Id. 
Cyrop.  ii.  4,  2,  iu  dliytp  dk  XP^^V  ^T^^^^  ^^  f^^  /lizamop  ini 
rptaxoaioiify  .  .  ,  zb  dh  fid^^  if  kxazovy  '  in  a  little  time  the 
front  (of  the  column)  was  of  three  hundred  men,  but  the 
depth  reached  a  hundred  ;*  that  is,  counting  the  men  com- 
posing the  column  by  the  front,  the  ranks  were  of  three 
hundred  each,  or  they  were  drawn  up  'by  three  hundreds,' 
while  the  depth  reached  a  hundred,  that  is,  counting  from 
fh)nt  to  rear,  the  column  was  arranged  by  hundreds ;  Id. 
Anab.  v.  2,  6,  ^v  fdp  if   Ivoc  fj  xazd^aac^  ix  zou  ^wpioUy  '  the 
descent  from  the  stronghold  was  made  in  single  file,'  or 
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*  one  by  one.'  Here  inij  having  the  sense  of  superaddition, 
derived  from  the  notion  of  putting  one  thing  upon  another, 
if  Iv6c,  'one  at  a  time,'  *by  ones,'  'in  single  file,*  means, 
property,  *one  upon  one,'  and  iizt  Tpewuj  *by  threes,'  *  three 
at  a  time,*  '  three  deep,*  is  equivalent  to  *  three  upon  three,' 
and  so  on.  More  precisely,  and  to  account  for  the  use  of 
both  the  preposition  and  the  case,  im  is  the  sign  of  the 
addition,  or  of  the  placing  number  upon  number,  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive  case  denotes  the  specific  class  or 
denomination  of  numbers  to  which  the  superposition  is  to 
be  referred,  that  is,  in  which  the  addition  is  made.  Thus, 
in  im  Tpcwu  za^d^naiy  *to  be  drawn  up  by  threes,*  inl  shows 
that  the  arrangement  is  made  by  superadditions,  a  number 
upon  a  number,  as  one  upon  one,  two  upon  two,  or  any 
other  number  upon  the  same  number;  and  the  genitive 
rpewi^  shows  that  the  number  taken  for  superaddition 
belongs  to  the  threes,  or  that  the  specific  numbfer  by  which 
addition  is  made  is  denoted  by  three.  In  English,  also,  a 
like  mode  of  distributing  a  number  into  equal  divisions  is 
employed,  the  term  '  by*  being  used  as  a  sign  of  addition, 
as  in  the  expression  *  one  by  one  ;*  only  the  English  counts 
off  the  divisions,  or  makes  the  successive  additions,  by 
placing  them  alongside  the  one  of  the  other,  'by,*  the 
German  6ei,  meaning  *by  the  side  of,'  *at.' 

b,  'After,*  'for,*  'from.*  A  second  set  of  examples  in 
which  irri  has  the  sense  of  addition  is  that  in  which  it  is 
used  with  such  words  as  xaXuffdcu^  'to  be  called,'  'to  be 
named,*  and  corresponds  to  the  English  'after,*  'for,'  'from:* 
e.g.  Herod,  vii.  40,  Ncacuoc  di  xaXiovcoi  litnoc  inl  zdtjdty  '  they 
are  called  Nissean  horses  from  this  circumstance  ;*  Id.  vii.  74, 
inl  dh  Au8ou  too  ^Azuoi:  Iff'^ou  (of  Audol)  ttjv  inmwfihjVy  *  the 
Lydians  had  their  appellation  from  Lydus.*  In  the  former 
of  these  examples,  the  fact  that  the  horses  are  called  ISTiseean 
{NcffoicH  xcdiourae  Itozoc)  is  qualified  by  the  addition  of  inl  ro&de, 
'from  this  circumstance  ;*  and,  in  this  qualification,  ini  shows 
that  the  calling  the  horses  Nissean  is  a  matter  of  super- 
addition,  the  meaning  being,  properly,  'they  are  called 
Nissean  horses  by  way  of  addition  ;*  and  the  genitive  roudt 
marks  the  object  with  respect  to  which  this  superaddition  is 
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affirmed,  that  to  which  it  is  made,  and,  by  being  made  to  it, 
does  in  fact  repeat  it.  When  it  is  said  of  horses  that  they 
are  called  Mssean  from  this  circumstance,  {Ntaauioc  xaXiouzae 
iTHToe  im  Toodty  scil.  Ncffoiou  neSiou,)  the  meaning  is,  properly, 
according  to  the  Greek  construction,  that  the  name  of 
Nissean  borne  by  the  horses  is  a  superaddition  to  the  Nisfean 
plain  ;  or  that  by  giving  to  the  horses  the  name  of  Nisseau 
belonging  to  a  plain  so  called,  there  is  made  a  superaddition 
of  the  name  of  Nissean  (horses)  to  the  name  (Nissean)  of  the 
plain.  In  the  same  way,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Lydiaus 
were  named  after  Lydus,  the  sense  is,  according  to  the 
Greek  way  of  representing  it  by  means  of  iiri  and  the  geni- 
tive, that  the  name  of  Lydians  (AuSol)  which  they  bore  was 
a  superaddition  to  the  name  of  Lydus,  the  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Lydus  {AudS^)  made  by  giving  it  to  another  being 
a  superaddition  to  the  name  of  Lydus.  In  this  latter 
example,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  genitive  introduces 
the  object  with  respect  to  which  the  superaddition  and  repe- 
tition is  affirmed,  or  to  which  it  is  restricted ;  that  is,  the 
genitive  Audou  shows  that  the  name  Audoi  is  an  addition 
upon  {ini)  and  repetition  of  the  name  of  Lydus  exclusively. 

II.  'EttI  with  the  dative  case. 

1.  a.  *0n,*  'upon.*  ^Ettc  is  used  with  the  dative  also  in 
its  proper  sense  of  superposition,  being  rendered  in  English 
by  'on,'  'upon.*  E.g.  Herod,  v.  77,  xXrjpou^ouc  iKc  z^  X^PV 
Xeirrouac,  'they  left  cleruchi  in,  properly  on,  the  district;* 
Id.  vii.  217,  iyivovco  irri  zip  dxf)Q}Tr^pc(p  rou  oupeo^,  '  they  were 
on  the  spur  of  the  mountain  ;*  -^8ch.  fragm.  302,  i(m  xd/ioi 
xXei^  im  yktoffffjj  (puXaSy  '  I  too  have  a  guardian  key  upon  my 
tongue ;'  Herod,  vii.  41,  ijzc  zdiat  dopaai  ^oca^  d'^ov  j^uaia^^ 
*on  their  spears  they  had  golden  pomegranates.*  The  use 
of  the  dative  case,  in  such  examples,  depends,  probably, 
upon  the  notion  of  superposition,  '  on,*  '  upon,*  contained 
in  the  preposition  itself,  which  would  seem  to  be  appro- 
priately followed  by  the  dative  of  the  final  object,  that  is, 
of  the  object  beneficially  or  injuriously  affected,  just  as 
ijiotozy  'like,*  <Jtoc,  'equal,*  and  the  like,  are  followed  by 
that  case. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  ii:l  is  thus  used  after  verbs  of 
motion  also :  e.g.  Soph.  Antig.  246,  xcbrr  Xi^oirr  de(pt(w  xowv 
TzaXui^a^j  *aud  upon  his  body  having  sprinkled  dry  dust;*  Id. 
Aj.  338,  «Lt*  i/ioi  ^UiptKy  *  having  looked  upon  me.*  In 
such  examples,  the  use  of  the  dative  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  way  that  has  just  been  mentioned,  namely,  as  depending 
on  the  notion  of  superposition  contained  in  inL 

b.  *0n,*  *at,*  *near.*  'Emwith  the  dative  case  is  some- 
times equivalent,  not  only  to  the  English  *on,*  'upon,*  but 
also  to  'at,*  'near.*  E.g.  Herod,  iii.  16,  dTzo&auSura  idcupay 
im  T^ac  ^ijprflt^  '  they  buried  him  at,  near,  the  gate  ;*  Id.  vii. 
75,  oixioure^:  im  HTpufidue,  '  dwelling  on  the  Strymon  ;*  Id. 
vii.  89,  ouToe  of  0oiuexe(:  rd  ttoXouov  ocxeov  im  ttj  'Epo&prj  ^aXduroT^j 
'  these  Phoenicians  anciently  dwelt  on  the  Red  sea  ;*  Xen. 
Anab.  vi.  2,  4,  ^uXa  di  i:oHa  xal  xaXa  vaimyj^aeiia  irr*  abzij  Tfj 
^cddrrjjj  'much  fine  ship-timber  on,  at,  the  very  sea;'  Id.  ib. 
i.  2,  8,  ^aaiXtta  ,  ,  ,  im  zou^  Tnjffdt^  too  Mapamo  TrorafioOj  'a 
palace  at,  or  on,  the  sources  of  the  river  Marsyas  ;*  ^sch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  405,  Kanauth^  in* ' Hiixrpauffcu  ecXTj^ei^  iruXat^, 
'Capaneus  hath  obtained  his  post  at  the  gate  of  Electra.* 

In  such  examples,  im  is  employed,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  in  an  accommodated  sense,  just  as  'on*  is  used 
in  English  in  such  expressions  as  '  the  town  is  situated  on 
the  river;*  that  is,  it  marks  the  relative  situation  of 'on,' 
'  upon,'  yet  without  the  idea  of  literal  superposition.  When 
Herodotus  says  of  the  Phoenicians  that  they  dwelt  on  the 
Red  sea,  im  rj  ^Epudpjj  ^cddurtrj],  he  does  not  mean  that 
they  dwelt  upon  the  very  waters  of  the  sea,  but  only  what 
we  sufficiently  indicate  by  saying  that  they  dwelt '  on,*  '  at,' 
'near,*  the  sea.  And  yet  neither  'at*  nor  'near*  can  be 
said  to  represent  exactly  the  sense  of  im.  They  can  be 
substituted  for  the  proper  sense  of '  on,'  only  because  of  the 
more  general  and  figurative  way  in  which  im  here  expresses 
the  relation  of '  upon.'  In  this  construction  im  should  be 
immediately  conjoined  in  sense  with  the  verb,  as,  oexeou  iitij 
'they  dwelt  upon,*  idatpav  im,  'they  buried  upon  ;*  and  the 
dative  case,  which  depends  in  some  sort  upon  the  sub- 
stantive idea  of  the  verb  as  qualified  by  inly  but  more  imme- 
diately upon  the  idea  of  superposition  contained  in  the 
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prepositioD  itself,  should  be  understood  as  marking  the 
object  ultimately  affected,  that  is,  as  being  used  in  the  same 
sense  precisely  as  after  ?<joc,  '  equal,*  8/iotoc,  *  like,'  6  ain'Acj 

*  the  same,'  &c.  The  idea  of  the  dative  so  employed  is,  in 
fact,  hardly  more  difficult  to  apprehend,  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  a  personal  and  any  other  object  standing 
as  the  final  aim  of  an  action  or  state,  than  in  such  expres- 
sions as  iTtni&ta&ai  nw,  *  to  set  upon,  to  attack,  a  person/ 
And,  if  this  be  admitted,  the  dative,  as  was  above  said,  is 
more  immediately  dependent  for  its  use  upon  the  sense  of 

*  upon*  contained  in  the  preposition. 

c.  'On,*  *at,*  *in.*  In  the  same  way,  km  with  the  dative 
ease  is  employed  to  mark  the  time  or  occasion  to  which  an 
action  is  referred,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  *  on/ 
*at,*  *  in  ;*  the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
case  being  found  in  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  the 
relative  position  expressed  by  i::i  is  referred.  E.g.  L.  viiL 
629,  dXX  f^Toe  iTzi  wxri  ^puXd^ofiev  "^fxiaz  aoTou^,  '  but,  indeed, 
at  night  we  will  guard  ourselves;*  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  12, 
TOioura^  4  fjLSP  auroi^  eu&Ujuuau:  Tzapei^eu  iTti  rtp  ^e/rvy,  ^such 
entertainment  did  he  afford  them  at  supper;*  Id.  ib.  i.  4,  24, 
Su  kiopa  70  TTpoawzop  zoij  zdirjzou  7jYpea}/jLii^op  ize  ry  i?iy  r^  aitroHf 

*  because  he  saw  his  grandfather's  countenance  angry  at  the 
sight  of  him  ;*  Id.  Memorab.  i.  5,  2,  ee  8'  iTzt  re^s^rj  too  fiioo 
yti^ofisi^oe,  'and  if,  when  we  are  at  the  end  of  life  ;*  Id.  ib.  ii. 
2,  8,  d  oux  dv  rrc  ircc  zip  ^e(p  zaure  ^ouXono  dxouaau^  '  which  a 
person  would  not  wish  to  hear  in  his  whole  life;*  Id.  Anab. 
vii.  3,  34,  a<  ff  f^i^  r^hoi:  irzc  SuajiiaT^,  'when  the  sun  was  at  his 
setting,*  'at  sunset.*  In  such  examples,  iTzl  means  *oa'  in 
the  same  sense  that  this  word  is  used  in  English  in  designa- 
tions of  time ;  as,  '  on  the  fourth  day  ;*  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  'in*  and  'at*  may  sometimes  be  substituted 
for  '  on*  as  the  rendering  of  ini  The  dative,  in  this  con- 
struction, is  to  be  explained  as  depending  immediately  on 
the  sense  of  '  upon*  contained  in  iziy  just  as  in  the  designa- 
tions of  place  above  considered. 

The  examples  cited  by  Passow  (Lex.  s.  v.  izt)  as  having 
ini  with  the  dative  in  the  sense  of  distribution,  to  wit,  OdL 
iL  284,  oc  8ij  (Tft  ^e56v  itrrcu  i.T*  ^/mzt  Trdvroc  dXia9atf  ^who 
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(death)  is  daily  near  them  to  destroy  them  all,'  and  Od. 
xiv.  105,  raJv  ahi  oiftv  ixaincK  i^^  fjfiarc  fxr^Xou  dyevec,  *  each  of 
whom  ever  brings  for  them  a  sheep  daily,'  are  properly 
to  be  referred  to  this  place.  In  the  former  example,  the 
proper  interpretation  is  probably  different  from  that  given 
in  Pa880w*8  Lexicon,  the  sense  being  rather,  *  who  is  near 
them,  so  as  for  them  all  to  perish  in  a  day.'  See  Loewe,  ad 
loc,  who  translates  by  "w^  omnes  vno  die  pereanC*  In  the 
latter  example,  the  sense  of  distribution  can  hardly  with 
fairness  be  attributed  to  i;r/,  but  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
other  terms  employed,  as  aleiy  SfCKTroc,  and  the  imperfect 
tense  dp^sc,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative. 
In  both  examples,  in'  fjfiau  means  no  more  than  *  on,  or  in, 
a  day.'  In  the  former,  death  is  said  to  be  near  the  suitors, 
to  destroy  them  all  in  (on)  a  day ;  in  the  latter  each  one 
brings  a  sheep  (on,  in)  a  day.  Compare  H.  x.  48-9,  cited  by 
Loewe,  ob  ydp  tto)  idSfjajPj  ouS^  IxXoov  audijaaiTO^y  \  dudp*  eua 
Tcxradde  fiipiitp'  in  ^jiau  fniTiffour&ai,  *I  have  not  yet  seen, 
nor  from  one  that  told  of  him  have  I  heard  of,  a  man  that 
devised  so  many  mischiefs  in  (on)  a  day.' 

d,  'Depending  on,'  *in  the  power  of  'Em  with  the 
dative  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  *  depending  on,*  *in  the 
power  or  hands  of.'  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  29,  i;r'  i^fitv  iau  .  .  . 
9jpSpa7ro8c(T&ac  bfiioQ^  *it  is  in  our  hands,  or  power,  to 
enslave  you  ;*  Soph.  Phil.  991,  pcq  'izl  Tips'  iazw  zddt^ '  let  not 
this  be  permitted  to  this  man  ;*  that  is,  '  let  it  not  lie  in  this 
man's  power  to  do  so.*  Philoctetes  has  threatened  to  cast 
himself  down  from  the  rock,  and  so  destroy  himself;  and 
Odysseus  bids  his  attendants  seize  him,  and  not  allow  him 
the  opportunity  to  do  it ;  Id.  (Ed.  Col.  66,  dpyu  ric  auzwvj 
7j  'rrc  TipTzkTJ&ee  ^67'oc;  *does  some  one  rule  over  them,  or  is 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude  ?'  Isocr.  376,  e, 
im  Toc^  7:oXtpioc(:  xevdpzvot^  *  having  come  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.' 

Here,  from  the  signification  of  *  upon'  ini  obtains  that  of 
*  resting  upon,*  and  so  of  *  depending  on,'  and  of  being  *in 
the  power  of,*  *in  the  hands  of.'  The  dative,  as  marking 
the  object  upon  which  a  thing  lies  or  rests,  upon  which 
there  is  superposition,  naturally  follows  ini  for  the  same 
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reason  that  this  case  is  used  after  fxoy^c,  ^suitable/  I^ro^t 
*  equal,*  i/jjoiozj  Mike,*  6  airic,  *the  same,*  and  the  like. 

6.  *  On  condition.*  ^Eni  is  frequently  used  with  the  dative 
case  in  the  sense  of  ^on  condition:*  e.g.  Herod,  iii.  83,  Inl 
Toi)T(i}  3i  {mt^iarafim  riyc  ^PTPJ^y  ^^*  V  ^*  ^*  oudepb^  bfximv 
ip^ofjujUy  ^  I  surrender  my  claims  to  the  government  on  this 
condition,  that  I  shall  not  be  ruled  over  by  any  one  of  you ;" 
Id.  vii.  158,  ini  XoYtp  roitffdi  vdde  IfTzitrjp/jai,  i;r*  ^  ^yefjiwp  r«v 
^EXJijji^cju  lao/joij  ^1  promise  this  on  a  condition  of  this  sort, 
that  I  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  ;*  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  11,  caaae  yap  if  oFc  airoh^  KuaSdpr^^  dyerae  at}/!- 
fjtdxoui:^  *  for  they  know  on  what  terms  Cyaxares  leads  them 
as  allies.' 

It  was  shown,  in  treating  of  the  significations  of  inly 
that  the  notion  of  condition  which  this  preposition  here 
obtains  is  to  be  referred  to  the  sense  of  *  resting  upon* 
or  'depending  upon,*  itself  derived  immediately  from  the 
primary  signification  of  'upon*  or  superposition.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example  cited,  when  Otanes  says,  im  Toimp 
lf7:e^c(TTafjL(u  tyj^  dp^rj^,  *  I  surrender  my  claims  to  the  govern- 
ment on  this  condition,*  he  makes  the  act  of  surrendering 
his  claims  to  rest  or  depend  upon  the  fact  or  state  of 
things  represented  by  Tourtp,  namely,  his  not  being  ruled 
over  by  any  one  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  in*  <p  for*  oudtvb^ 
dpticoi^  dp^oiiou;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  reality,  he 
makes  this  fact  the  condition  of  withdrawing  his  claims 
to  the  government.  If  this  explanation  of  the  proper 
meaning  of  izc  be  admitted,  the  dative  case,  as  here  used, 
must  be  regarded  as  depending  on  the  sense  of  resting  or 
depending  upon  contained  in  i;r/,  in  the  way  that  was  above 
explained. 

/.  Occasion,  ground ;  '  for,' '  on  account  of,* '  upon.*  'Enl 
is  sometimes  used  with  the  dative  case  to  mark  the  ground 
or  reason  of  an  action  or  state,  that '  for'  or  *  on  account  of 
which  it  is  or  is  done,  being  rendered  in  English  by  *  for,' 
*on  account  of,*  'upon,*  and  occasionally  by  'at.'  Besides 
other  instances,  izl  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  this  sense 
in  connection  with  verbs  which  express  states  of  the  mind ; 
as,  ^wjpdl^uPj  ^aufjui(^e<rdou  izi  rcue,  'to  admire,'  *to  be  ad* 
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mired  for  a  thing,'  ^poi^etu  ini  ui/e^  *to  pride  one'  self  upon 
a  thing,'  di^caadcu  im  Tei^Cj  *  to  be  vexed  on  account  of  a  thing;' 
and  80  with  verbs  expressing  sentiments  of  approbation,  of 
blame,  and  the  like ;  as  iircui^eiu  im  uvty  *  to  commend  for  a 
thing,'  ytXav  im  tMj  *  to  laugh  at  a  thing.'  E.g.  Plat.  Menon, 
init.,  TTpo  Tou/iki>  SeTzaXoi . . .  idoDfui^oi^o  if*  Ithtcx^  rexai  TzXourtpy 
)^i)i^  dk,  6k  iftoi  doxeij  xal  im  aofitfy  *  formeriy  the  Thessalians 
were  admired  for  their  horsemanship  and  wealth,  but  now,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  for  wisdom  (philosophy)  also ;'  Herod,  iv.  4, 
ixKXafivzax:  im  T(p  /'evo/iiv^t;,  *  alarmed  at  what  had  occurred;' 
Id.  iii.  40,  in'  (p  trb  dKoiojiii^cp  /juUnna  ttjv  ipi^xifjv  dXpjtree^j  *  for 
the  loss  of  which  you  will  be  most  pained;*  Plat.  Symp. 
217,  A,  ifpSuouu  yip  drj  im  rj  iptf,  ^ajjfidatoif  8<7ov,  *  I  was 
marvellously  proud  of  my  beauty;'  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4,  15, 
ipo^oupei^oi  prj  roue  ipdcxovcdz  im  AaxcDpeapup  (peirfuv  xardyoieVj 
*  fearing  they  would  restore  those  who  said  they  were  in 
exile  for  favoring  the  Lacedsemonians  ;*  Herod,  i.  137,  im 
[ujj  cuTcjj  (jjojdipa)  ivr^x^arov  nd&o^  ipdtcv^  '  that  no  one  should 
inflict  a  capital  injury  for  a  single  cause  of  blame ;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  3,  16,  im  puqi  dij  nort  dixjj  Trir^d^  Ika^oUy  *  once  upon 
a  time,  now,  I  was  beaten  for  one  decision.' 

As  already  explained,  imy  in  such  examples,  has  properly 
the  notion  of  resting  or  depending  upon,  itself  derived 
from  that  of  *upon'  or  superposition.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example,  the  fact  of  receiving  blows  contained  in  TzXjjydz 
iXa^ov  rests  or  depends  upon  the  having  made  a  single 
decision,  as  is  shown  by  the  added  phrase  im  puqi  dlxrj ;  and, 
by  making  the  receiving  blows  to  rest  or  depend  upon  the 
giving  a  single  decision,  it  is  at  once  suggested  that  the 
latter  is  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason  of  the  former. 
Just  as,  in  the  preceding  set  of  examples,  the  idea  of  con- 
dition is  suggested  by  the  same  relation  of  resting  or 
depending  upon.  As  in  former  examples,  so  here,  the 
dative  is  appropriately  used  to  mark  the  object  upon  which 
another  is  placed,  and  upon  which  by  consequence  it  de- 
pends for  its  ground  or  reason. 

g.  Object  or  end  had  in  view,  motive;  *for,'  'with  a 
view  to.'  Nearly  related  to  the  above  use  of  ini  is  that 
in  which  it  is  used  with  the  dative  to  denote  the  object 
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OP  end  had  in  view  in  an  action,  that  for  which  it  ie  pep- 
formed,  the  motive  that  prompts  it,  commonly  expressed  in 
English  hy  'for,'  *with  a  view  to.*  E.g.  Herod,  i.  68,  ixe 
xax<p  dv&pwKoo  oidr^po^  dpeufnjTOiy  '  iron  has  heen  discovered 
for  the  hurt  of  men  ;*  Id.  iii.  59,  oix  i::}  zoorip  izXioi/r^^^  'as 
they  did  not  sail  with  a  view  to  this ;'  Plat.  Apol.  20,  i, 
dJX  3c  r/c  y^<^'  il^zodtzai  re  xal  iizc  8ca^oig  rj  i/ij  Xij^etj  *  and 
says  it  with  the  view  of  calumniating  me  ;*  Aristoph.  Ach. 
18-14,  i^uix'  iTzc  /Jio<rj[(fj  7:oTk  \  Je^i&eo^  eiff^XfT  qtaofjitvoz  Boeancov^ 
*  to  sing  for  a  calf;'  Herod,  iii.  38,  ItzI  xbaip  dp  j^prj/iare  fiou^ 
XoiaTo  Tohz  rraripa^  d^zodi^rjoxoprai:  xazaacchffdaij  *  for  what  sum 
of  money ;'  Xen.  Symp.  i.  5,  ah  fiiv  UfHozoq^op^  re  7:oXb  dpph- 
ptov  8id(oxfiz  irr  aoifta^  'you  have  given  Protagoras  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  (teaching  you)  philosophy.' 

Here  ird  obtains  its  sense  of  'for,*  'with  a  view  to,'  or  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  in  the  same  way  substantially  that  it 
gets  the  notion  of  condition,  and  of  ground,  reason,  motive; 
namely,  it  marks  the  object  upon  which  an  action  rests  or 
depends;  and  as  this  may  be  the  condition,  ground,  or 
reason,  so  may  it  be  also  the  end,  the  object  had  in  view, 
or  the  motive  of  it.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  second  example 
cited,  'as  they  did  not  sail  with  this  view,*  it  is  plain  that 
the  plirase  iz\  zo^jzcp^  which  is  added  to  the  chief  statement 
ob  TzXiovzt^y  shows,  if  im  have  its  most  obvious  signification, 
that  the  act  of  sailing  is  to  be  understood  as  in  some  way 
resting  or  depending  upon  the  fact  represented  by  roiir^; 
and  that  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  elsewhere 
suggest  that  the  thing  upon  which  an  action  rests  or  de- 
pends is  its  condition  or  ground,  so  they  may  here  suggest 
that  it  is  its  motive  or  end  had  in  view.  With  regard  to 
the  employment  of  the  dative  case  with  iizi  in  the  sense  of 
the  motive  or  end  had  in  view,  it  should  be  referred,  just 
as  in  the  preceding  cases,  to  the  notion  of  superposition, 
and  hence  of  resting  or  depending  on,  properly  belonging 
to  the  preposition,  and  which  is  here  also  involved. 

h.  Personal  object  had  in  view;  'for,*  'against.*  To 
this  place  may  properly  be  referred  the  use  of  izi  with  the 
dative  case  to  indicate  the  personal  object  'for'  whom,  that 
is,  with  a  view  to  whose  benefit  or  injury,  a  tiling  is  done. 
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or  its  final  aim.  E.g.  H.  zxiii.  776,  o&c  ii^i  JlaTpdxXtp  niifvsy 
Tzoda^  uiXDi:  'AxMeo^y  'the  oxen  which  Achilleus  slew  lor 
Patroclus ;'  II.  i.  382,  ^xt  8'  iTt*  ^Apytiotat  xaxbv  /9i>loc,  *  sent  a 
deadly  arrow  against  the  Argives ;'  Herod,  vi.  88,  nau  fjoj* 
Xoa/^traa&cu  in*  Aiyevijrjgaif  *  to  devise  every  thing  against  the 
^ginetae ;'  Herod,  i.  61,  fjta^wp  vd  Jtoeeufui^a  ii:*  kwur^y  '  upon 
learning  what  was  doing  against  him ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6, 
39,  roc  /i3fjfav«c  ^  ij^i  toT^  Ttda^u  fjuxpol^  djipiotq  ipa]i€Uf&^ 
'  which  you  contrived  against  (for)  animals  that  were  very 
small.' 

Here  both  iiti  and  the  dative  obviously  have  the  same 
explanation  with  that  given  in  the  preceding  cases.  Whe- 
ther kni  shall  be  rendered  by  *  for,'  or  by  *  against,'  will 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  action  which  it 
qualifies,  and  upon  the  obvious  relations  of  the  parties  to 
it  "While,  in  the  first  example,  it  is  plain  that  the  offering 
of  victims  by  Achilleus  was  made  to  do  honor  to  his  friend 
Patroclus,  it  is  equally  so,  in  the  last  example,  that  the 
nets  contrived  by  the  fowler  were  intended  to  harm  the 
birds.  In  the  former  case,  accordingly,  ini  is  translated  by 
'  for,'  in  the  latter  by  *  against.' 

To  this  case  of  the  use  of  ini  may  be  referred  also  the 
examples  in  which  it  is  employed  with  the  dative  of  the 
person,  in  such  phrases  as  xzXuv  iici  rcvcj  ^  to  laugh  at  a  per- 
son ;'  thus  admitting  a  natural  distinction  between  ini  with 
the  dative  of  the  person,  and  im  with  the  dative  of  the 
thing,  after  yeXdu  and  such  verbs.  The  latter  was  above 
considered  to  express  the  occasion  or  ground  of  the  verb's 
action,  and  the  former  may  properly  be  regarded  as  de- 
noting the  object  for  which  it  is  performed.  E.g.  Xen. 
Symp.  ii.  17,  ysXdzej  i(p7jy  iir*  ipm  ;  Trdrspou  im  roirctpy  ei  fiouko^ 
/jtcu  yufiua^oiiti^o^  fuudXou  ^caii^tiv ;  *  do  you  laugh  at  me,  said 
he  ?  is  it  for  this,  if  I  choose  by  exercising  'myself  to  have 
better  health  V  Here  the  use  of  the  dative  ipoi  after  ysXop 
im  is  the  same  precisely  in  its  character  with  the  dative  of 
the  person  attending  many  verbs  compounded  with  iiri; 
e.g.  Xen.  de  Venat.  xii.  16,  noUia  iTzczc/juoat  roTc  TtsTcatdeufiiuoi^y 
^they  find  much  fault  with  those  that  are  educated;'  Id. 

Apol.  i.  2,  31,  ipiau  top  Hwxpdnjp  .  .  .  i7njped(^a)P  ixeiPtpy  xai 
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aiTip.  It  may  possibly  be  worth  remarking,  also,  that  the 
English  '  at,'  in  the  phrase  *  to  laugh  at,'  answering  to  ydidp 
hcij  has  undergone  the  same  change  in  sense  as  compared 
with  'at'  in  such  expressions  as  'to  strike  at,'  'to  throw  at,' 
that  'on,'  in  the  phrase  'to  look  on,'  has  undergone  as 
compared  with  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  forme  *to 
stand  on,'  'to  cast  on.' 

i.  Result  or  effect ;  '  for,' '  so  as  to  cause,'  &c.  In  some 
examples,  im  with  the  dative  case  would  seem  to  mark  the 
end  reached  or  result  attained,  and  to  be,  therefore,  equiva- 
lent in  English  to  the  phrase  '  so  as  to  result  in,'  or  '  having 
for  its  effect,'  although  sometimes  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered by  '  for.'  E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  787-8,  cited,  together  with 
the  following  examples,  by  EUendt,  Lex.  Soph.,  ab  xai  dauumv 
ddixoi}^  I  (ppivoQ  napcumqi^  irri  Xta^tjLy  'you  pervert  minds  so  as 
to  injure  others,'  c^rrc  Xan^aff&cu  dUou^ ;  Id.  Aj.  148-4,  fuydlot 
Mpu^oe  xarixofMT*  ^fwjz  \  ini  SuaxXeioj '  to  our  discredit,'  that  is, 
'  BO  as  to  discredit  us  ;*  Id.  Antig.  758-9,  .  .  ,  dJU'  o6,  tSpS' 
^OXufjoroUj  ca&*  Sre  \  j[aipwp  ini  fj^iyocac  dewdaa^  ifU^  'nay,  by 
Olympus  here,  thou  shalt  not  with  impunity  revile  me  with 
reproaches,'  that  is,  'and  so  bestow  reproaches  on  me;*  Id. 
Electr.  108-11, .  ,  ,  ou  XijSa) ...  \  /Jtrjoif  TexyoXheep*  <&c  Tt^  dojdwu^ 
I  im  xwxoTtp^  Ta)vdt  navpipwv  |  izpb  &upwi^,  iffu}  naac  Ttpo^wusip, 
'like  some  nightingale  robl)ed  of  her  young,  I  will  not 
cease  from  uttering  a  cry  with  waitings  before  this  my  pater- 
nal threshold  in  the  hearing  of  all.*  'Ene  xwxuTip  added  to 
ij^o)  npofpiovuv  shows  that  the  cry  will  be  very  lamentable, 
so  as  to  be  a  wailing,  or  shriek  of  woe :  this,  assuming  ini 
to  have,  here  also,  the  sense  of  the  end  reached,  attributed 
to  it  in  preceding  examples.  And  not  only  does  this  seem 
to  be  the  most  probable  meaning  of  im  in  this  and  the 
other  passages  cited,  but  it  is  one  perfectly  consistent  with 
those  meanings  which  it  has  been  seen  to  have  in  the  im- 
mediately foregoing  examples,  and  is  not  therefore  im- 
probable in  itself.  For,  more  nearly  considered,  that 
which  is  here  expressed  by  im  and  the  dative,  that  is,  the 
•end  reached  or  the  result  attained,  has  its  origin  in  the 
same  meaning  of  ini  that  enables  it  to  convey  the  ideas  of 
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condition,  of  ground  or  reason,  and  of  motive  or  end  had 
in  view.  In  all  these  the  fundamental  idea  contained  in 
irri  is  that  of  being  or  resting  upon;  and  when  inl  with 
this  meaning  is  conjoined  to  a  noun  in  the  dative  case,  the 
notion  given  is  that  of  an  object  upon  which  an  action 
rests  or  depends,  either  as  its  condition,  or  as  its  ground  Of 
reason,  or  as  its  motive  or  end  had  in  view.  The  proper  idea 
conveyed  by  ini  in  these  meanings  is  that  of  being  or  resting 
upon,  or  depending  upon ;  and  this  is  common  to  all ;  the 
other  significations  are  all  alike  derivative.  In  the  present 
case  likewise,  ini  and  the  dative  mark  the  object  upon  which 
an  action  is  figuratively  represented  as  being  or  having  its 
position ;  and  from  this  notion  of  an  object  upon  which  an 
action  is  conceived  as  standing  or  having  its  position  is 
derived,  again,  that  of  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
an  action.  When  it  is  said,  li^a^au  ini  r^at  ^Opjjoij  *  they 
buried  him  at  (figuratively  *on*)  the  gates,'  ini  r^at  ^up-Qtrt 
describes,  not  merely  the  place,  but  also  the  circumstances 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  burial;  and  so,  when  it  is 
said,  (fphoQ  izapaumqi^  im  Xd^^  *  you  pervert  minds  to  the 
injury  of  others,'  iKc  Xd^qL^  marking  primarily  the  relative 
position  of  the  action,  comes  secondarily  to  describe  the 
circumstances  and  character  of  the  act  of  perverting  minds, 
<ppiva(:  napaoTzavy  as  being  one  attended  by  injury  to  others; 
and  when  it  is  said,  Herod,  i.  68,  km  xaxip  du&pamou  aiSijpo^ 
di^eupr^Tcuj  'iron  has  been  discovered  to  the  hurt  of  man,' 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  proposition  (ridjjpo^  dpeipjjTcu  the 
qualification  of  ini  xaxtp  du&pcoirou  is  to  mark  some  charac- 
teristic circumstance  or  condition  belonging  to  or  attending 
upon  the  discovery  of  iron ;  and,  again,  when  if'  iTnrexj  is 
added  to  i^aofid^oyco^  in  the  sentence  OerraXol  i&aDfid^ovTO 
iif'  limcxjjy  Plat.  Menon,  init.,  it  shows  the  state  or  condition 
of  things  in  which  the  Thessalians  were  admired,  in  the 
matter  of  horsemanship.  This,  then,  is  common  to  all 
these  notions  of  condition,  ground  or  reason,  motive  or 
end  had  in  view,  and  result  or  answering  effect,  as  eitf- 
pressed  by  ini  and  the  dative,  that  they  mark  the  condition 
or  circumstances  of  an  action,  and  that  this  is  derived, 
either  primarily  firom  the  notion  of  having  a  position  upon, 
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or  secondarily  from  that  of  resting  or  depending  npon« 
The  expression  of  condition,  and  of  ground  or  reason,  as 
well  as  that  of  motive  or  end  had  in  view,  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  secondary  notion  of  resting  or  depending 
upon,  and  that  of  result  or  end  attained  to  the  primary 
sense  of  position  on,  of  which  that  of  circumstances  and 
condition  is  a  mere  variety;  but  they  are  not  essentially 
different.  The  diversity  of  meanings  that  may  be  repre- 
sented by  this  common  idea  of  the  circumstances  or  con- 
dition of  an  action,  namely,  condition,  ground  or  reason, 
motive  or  end  had  in  view,  and  result  or  answering  effect, 
depends,  not  upon  iniy  not  upon  the  dative,  but  on  the 
character  of  the  action  and  of  the  noun  which  with  hri 
marks  its  circumstances  or  condition.  From  these  alone 
can  be  divined  the  peculiar  object  to  be  answered  by  the 
descriptive  circumstances  introduced  by  ini  and  the  dative, 
whether  they  are  to  denote  a  mere  local  relation  of  super- 
position, or  the  circumstances  more  generally,  or  a  con- 
dition, or  a  ground  or  reason,  or  a  motive  or  end  had  in 
view,  or  an  efffect  or  end  attained.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
and  if  ini  ^Aj'otai  and  ini  xcDxuripy  while  they  describe  attend- 
ing circumstances  of  the  actions  which  they  qualify,  do  also 
represent  the  effects  answering  to  these  actions,  they  may 
be  properly  expressed  in  English  by  *with  reproaches,' 
*with  wailings,*  or  by  *  so  as  to  give  reproaches,'  ^  so  as  to 
make  a  wailing.' 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  a  different  interpretation  has 
been  given  of  the  above-mentioned  use  of  im  with  the  dative. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  im  ([foyotat^  Soph.  Antig.  758-9,  Ellendt, 
Lex.  Soph.  i.  p.  648,  considers  it  as  expressing  object  or  end, 
translating  it  by  "mei  reprehendendi  causa;'*  and  so  of  iKt 
xwxuT(fi,  Soph.  Electr.  108,  which  he  renders  by  ^^  alios  ad 
lugendum  provocantem.**  Schneidewin,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  note  on  Soph.  Antig.  1.  cit.,  renders  im  (p&fotm  by  "miY 
YorwUrfen**  *  with  reproaches,'  referring  to  im  xcDxoTiftj  Soph. 
Electr.  108,  and  to  xXiTrreev  if*  dprraj^y  xazaffziveev  uva  iTZt 
ddxpom  xai  /'io^c,  as  like  examples,  and  may  be  considered  as 
sustaining  the  interpretation  here  given,  although  he  fur- 
nishes no  explanation. 
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2.  *'  Over.'  'Eni  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  sense  of 
*over,*  *  having  charge  of,*  *  having  authority  over,'  in  such 
examples  as  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  13,  xal  noiXoi  dij  aitrwPj  of  iiri 
TouTOt^  oyc€(:y  datdfiaioc  ^troPy  *  now  many  of  them,  who  had 
charge  of  these,  or  were  over  these,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  ranks  ;*  Id.  ib.  iv.  4,  19,  xaraimdi^e^  ,  .  .  arpaTqyb)^  iitl 
To7^  fiivouffe  Zo<paiveTov  SzofMpdXtov,  'having  left  Sophsenetus 
of  Stymphalus  as  commander  over  those  who  remained 
behind ;'  Dem.  928,  11,  abrb^  ydp  Ifij  .  .  .  rbp  (wzaSeiffbu  zbu 
adzou  .  .  .  TtXtuatta&cu  ini  ro7c  xPVfi^^^^y  *  ^^^  ^^  himself  said 
that  his  own  brother  would  sail  as  supercargo,'  'in  charge 
of  the  goods;*  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3,  28,  8c  ^PX^^  '^^^  ^^'  ^^C 
fjL7]j[apat(:y  'who  are  chief  of  the  engineers,*  'who  have  com- 
mand of  those  who  are  in  charge  of,  or  are  over,  the 
engines.* 

In  this  use  of  ini  it  has  properly,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  sense  of '  on,'  '  upon,'  the  idea  of '  over,'  whether  con- 
sidered as  expressing  a  merely  local  relation,  or  taken  figu- 
ratively, as  here,  to  denote  authority  or  supervision,  being 
immediately  derived  from  this.  And  in  this  class  of 
examples,  even  more  obviously  than  in  some  of  those  that 
have  been  previously  considered,  the  dative  case  depends 
for  its  use  upon  the  sense  of  the  preposition  itself. 

Here  belong,  as  having  izi  employed  in  a  like  figurative 
sense,  though  one  more  nearly  approaching  the  idea  of  local 
superposition,  such  examples  as  Plat  Sympos.  214,  a,  ooza>^ 
ouz€  zc  Xiyoiuv  ini  rj  xuXaxt  oir*  intjido/iep;  '  do  we  thus  neither 
narrate  nor  sing  any  thing  over  our  cups  ?' 

3.  a.  'In  addition  to,'  'besides,'  'with.'  In  many  exam- 
ples ini  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  sense  of '  in  addition 
to,*  'besides,*  'with.*  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  11,  Stop  xdp- 
8afjL0P  lj[w(Te  ini  ztp  aiz(pj  'whenever  they  have  cresses  in 
addition  to  their  bread,*  or  'with  their  bread;'  Id,  Anab. 
iii  2,  4,  ini  zouzocc:  dfdaac:  jJ/iTv,  '  having,  in  addition  to  this, 
given  us  his  oath  ;*  Soph.  Trach.  1242,  «bri  zdiad^  zyju  x^ipof 
zaitiay  npba&t^^  'and,  besides  this,  bestow  your  service 
promptly ;'  Id.  (Ed.  Col.  550,  ivrcipap  tncuaauz  ini  v6a(p  pbtroyj 
'you  inflicted  a  second  calamity  in  addition  to  the  one  I 
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had ;'  Id.  Antig.  590,  wj/iaxa  ini  wj/iaoi  ninzovroLy  ^  disaaters 
liappening  upon  disasters.' 

The  notion  of  addition  which  ini  expresses  in  such  exam* 
pies  as  these  is  obviously  derived  immediately  from  that  of 
superposition,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  addition  is  made 
being  the  placing  one  thing  upon  another.  The  dative  has 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  and  depends 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  itselfl 

b.  ^ASiAT.*  Very  nearly  akin  to  the  above  use  of  hti  is 
that  in  which  it  has  the  sense  of  ^  after/  or  marks  the  follow- 
ing of  one  thing  upon  another:  e.g.  Od.  vii.  120,  Syxyj  ^* 
SrnyQ  npdf^sfy  /j^op  d*  ini  /J^hf^y  *  pear  ripens  after  pear,  and 
apple  after  apple,'  that  is,  ^pear  upon  pear,  and  apple  upon 
apple ;'  H.  vii.  163,  ztp  IF  ini  Tud$ldrj^  (Lpzo  xparepi^  Atofjojdvj^j 

*  after  him  rushed  mighty  Diomedes,  Tydeus'  son;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  ii.  8,  7,  dpianj  in*  aln:(p  (Ptpauhn:^  *  after  him  rose  up 
Pheraulas ;'  Id.  ib.  v.  1,  27,  ini  rourif)  lie^ep  b  Tq'pdinj^  wdt^ 
^ after  him  Tigranes  spoke  as  follows;'  Id.  ib.  vi.  8,  24, 
ixouTcaraQ  pkv  ini  ro7c  ^(opaxofopoe^  rd^tOy  ini  di  roTc  dxovcearaiz 
ToSiraCy  'I  will  station  darters  after  the  men  with  breast- 
plates, and  bowmen  after  the  darters;'  ^sch.  Pers.  519, 
O/aojC  Si  jipTj  *ni  To7(r8e  rdt^  n^npajcfiivoc^  I  •  •  •  Sofifipeip  ^ouieih 
/juzTa^  '  it  is  necessary  for  you,  after  what  has  occurred,  to 
consult  together.'    In  the  same  way,  ini  in  the  sense  of 

*  after'  is  used  with  the  dative  with  regard  to  time  also :  e.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  9,  12,  ini  roortp  bpwv  6  Moab^  ixnsnXfjyfxiiwuz 
oltToui:,  *  after  this,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  terrified;* 
Id.  Hell.  iv.  4,  9,  rijv  fikv  ouu  ini  rq  wxri  ^  dar^X&ov  i^/iipay 
ipta-jnot  dajj-aYOPy  *  during  the  day,  therefore,  that  followed 
the  night  on  which  they  entered,  they  continued  without 
fighting.' 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  ini  in  this  class  of  exam- 
ples, it  is  plain  that  as  the  notion  of  superposition  gives  the 
secondary  sense  of  addition,  so  also  it  gives  that  of  sequence, 
expressed  by  *  after.'  This,  indeed,  in  certain  connections, 
is  but  a  variety  of  the  meaning  of  addition.  The  dative 
case,  in  this  construction,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
preceding  set  of  examples,  and  depends  for  its  use  upon  the 
sense  contained  in  the  preposition  itself. 
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in,  ^Enl  with  the  accusative  case, 

1.  *  On,'  *  upon.'  ^Eni  in  the  sense  of '  on,'  *  upon,'  is  use^ 
with  the  accusative  case,  both  with  and  without  motion 
preceding,  a.  With  motion  preceding :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
4,  25,  inei  8i  TroptuS/ieuot  ix  too  nedhu  dui^ffop  ini  top  npwTOP 
pjXoffovy  'when  from  the  plain  they  went  up  upon  the  first 
hill;'  Id.  ib,  §  27,  <rx^^  t^^  ^^^  ^^  dxpop  d^cxpouPTaij  Hhey 
arrived  upon  the  summit  at  ai^  easy  pace;'  Soph.  Phil.  622, 
iyo)  /ikv  elfi*  ini  pauu, '  I  will  go  upon  the  ship ;'  ^sch.  SuppL 
816,  ^wfioh^  in*  dUou^  daifi6vo}v  iy^ofplwu  \  t^ic^  *  place  them 
{xXddooi:)  upon  other  altars  pf  the  divinities  of  the  place ;' 
Herod,  i.  171,  inl  ra  xpdpea  Xdfou^  imdiur^oi  Kdpi^  tim  ot 
xazade^opreCf  ^  it  is  the  Carians  that  showed  how  to  fasten 
crests  upon  their  helmets,' 

In  such  examples,  ini  has  obviously  its  proper  sense  of 
*on,*  'upon,*  denoting  the  relative  position  or  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  verb.  Thus,  in  the  first  example,  dvl^ 
^(Top  im  means  '  they  went  up  .  .  .  upon ;'  and  the  accui- 
sative  case  is  used  after  the  action  or  motion  of  the  verb, 
thus  qualified  by  ini^  to  mark  the  limits  within  which  the 
statement  made  by  the  verb  and  preposition  is  to  be  admit- 
ted, or  the  object  as  to  which  it  is  affirmed ;  *  they  went  up 
.  ,  .  upon  {dvi^ffop  iirl)  ...  as  regards  the  first  hill,'  *  as  fiur 
as  the  first  hill  was  concerned,'  {top  npcjTop  pjXofOP.) 

b.  Without  motion  preceding:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  8,  25, 
TzapTjfipciXXtzQ  dk  ri  fikv  d6paza  ini  Tdp  dsSebu  (Lfiop  i^up^  *  orders 
were  given  them  to  keep  their  spears  upon  the  right 
shoulder ;'  Soph,  (Ed.  Col.  100,  xd^zi  aefjtpbp  il^bpc^p  fid&pop  r6^ 
^and  sat  upon  this  revered  seat;'  Isocr,  13,  b,  St^Ttep  yap  Ti/y 
fdhrTOXf  bpw^p  iip*  dnaPTa  pip  Ti.  ffXoffTijpaTa  xa&i^dpouffaPy  ^  aip 
we  see  the  bee  lighting  on  every  plant,'  Here,  again,  it  is 
plain  that  the  sense  of  ini  is  that  of  ^on,'  ^upon,'  and  that 
the  accusative  is  added  to  show  in  what  regard,  as  to  what, 
the  preceding  statement  is  to  be  considered  as  made.  ThoSi 
in  the  first  example,  napTj^YiXiero  to.  dSpaTa  I^up  ini  .  ,  .  rAv 
8€^(dp  (hpjopy '  orders  were  given  them  to  keep  their  spears 
upon  ...  as  regards  the  right  shoulder,'  ^  as  far  as  the  right 
shoulder  was  concerned.' 
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In  the  same  way,  in  such  examples  as  Horn.  Od.  i.  183, 
nXiwiJ  iiii  otpoTta  rrdi/roy,  'sailing  upon  the  dark  sea,'  the 
proper  sense  is,  '  sailing  upon  .  •  .  as  regards  the  dark  sea,' 
ini  qualifying  the  action  of  sailing  as  being  relatively 
*upon,'  and  the  accusative  marking  the  object  as  to  whidi 
this  action  thus  qualified  is  aflirmed.     So  Od.  iv.  417-18, 

juu  LdcDpy  xai  i^toTZidai^  nop,  ^  all  the  creeping  things  that  are 
upon  the  earth/  that  is,  ^  that  are  upon  •  •  •  as  £eu*  as  the 
earth  goes/ 

c.  *  At,*  *on,*  *to.'  The  phrase  ini  r^v  r/txfoe^av,  *at,  on, 
or  to,  the  bank  or  money  changer's  and  lender's  table,' 
may  here  deserve  notice,  although  hardly  requiring  much 
explanation.  E.g.  Demosth.  896,  7,  djzododiurofv  ini  rip^ 
Tpditt^^avj ' having  been  paid  back  to  (at)  the  bank;'  Id.  900, 
14,  djzoaztptia&ai  rb  iizi  rr^v  rpdirt^ap  }f/>ioc,  '  to  be  deprived 
of  the  money  due  at  the  bank,'  that  is,  *on  the  money- 
changer's table ;'  Id.  945,  23,  npoadxpuXe,  ra  hdsxa  rdXtwra  iiri 
dj^v  rpdjre^ai^y  'he  owed,  besides,  the  eleven  talents  to  (at) 
the  bank,'  that  is, '  on  the  money-lender's  table ;'  Id.  895, 15, 
djtoXudijffo/jLep  rr^  iyyvrfi  r^c  ^^i  '^^  rpdKtf^av,  *  we  will  release 
him  from  the  engagement  made  at  (to)  the  bank,'  that  is, '  on 
the  money-lender's  table  or  board.'  In  these  examples  ini 
has  the  sense  of  *  on,'  *  upon,'  that  is,  of  simple  superposition ; 
but  is  translated  by  various  terms,  *on,'  'at,'  *to,'  *in,' 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  and 
to  the  derivative  sense  in  which  the  word  Tpdjre^a  is  used. 
Thus,  in  the  last  example,  im  qualifies  i'^ojjj  *a  pledge,' 
showing  that  the  pledge  or  obligation  was  made  'on  the 
money-lender's  table,'  just  as  in  English  we  use  *on'  in  the 
phrase  'on  'Change;'  but  it  would  commonly  be  expressed 
by  'at'  or  'in,'  and  the  pledge  represented  as  one  'at  bank' 
or  'in  bank.'  The  accusative  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
*as  to,'  'as  regards;'  thus,  iirr^rj  ijci  ttjv  TpdTre^ap  means 
properly  'a  pledge  made  on  ...  as  regards  the  money- 
lender's table.' 

2.  a.  'To.'  '£7r/,  having  originally  the  same  sense  of 
superposition,  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  to  qualify* 
various  actions,  motions,  and  states,  by  marking  them  as 
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having,  with  regard  to  some  object,  the  relative  direction 
or  position  of  *  on,'  *  upon,'  to  be  understood,  not  literally, 
but  figuratively;  just  as  in  English  *on'  and  *upon'  are 
employed  in  such  phrases  as  *to  march  on  a  point,'  *to  go 
on  an  expedition,'  *•  it  lies  on  the  south,'  and  as  inl  was  seen 
above  to  be  used  with  the  genitive  and  dative.  In  this 
signification,  and  when  employed  with  the  accusative  case, 
ini  is  very  commonly  equivalent,  seemingly,  to  the  English 
*to,*  and  sometimes  to  *at.'  In  fact,  however,  neither  *to* 
nor  '  at*  represents  the  sense  of  ^tt/,  but  rather  that  of  the 
accusative  as  denoting  the  limit  of  an  action  or  motion; 
and  the  relative  direction  or  position  indicated  is  not  ex- 
pressed. E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  20,  b  dh  ^AvaSifico^  xara- 
dpafiwv  ine  ttjv  ^dXaTTOPj  *  Anaxibius  having  run  down  to  the 
sea.'  Here  the  preposition  im  qualifies  the  action  contained 
in  xazadpaficiu  by  showing  that  its  direction  was  *upon' 
relatively  to  the  sea,  or  that  it  looked  upon,  or  had  its 
aspect  towards,  the  sea ;  and  the  accusative  ^dXarzap  points 
out  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the  action  of  xaradpa/juiy 
has  its  relative  direction  or  position,  *as  regards  the  sea.* 
Thus,  the  whole  sentence  would  mean,  *  Anaxibius  having 
run  down  upon  ...  as  regards  the  sea;'  that  is,  his  run- 
ning down  had  its  direction  upon  or  towards  as  regards, 
not  all  objects,  but  definitely  the  sea.  It  might  be  sufiicient 
to  say  that  ^dXazzaiJ  is  the  accusative  of  the  object  reached 
by  the  motion  represented  by  xaradpafjuou,  and  that  ini  quali- 
fies the  motion  by  marking  its  relative  position  ;  so  that  the 
construction  would  be,  *  Anaxibius  ran  down  to.  the  sea  .  .  . 
upon  it.'  But  this  is  hardly  satisfactory  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  case,  whieh  more  probably  gives  the  limit  of  the 
verb's  action  or  motion  by  designating  the  object  as  to 
which  it  is  afiirmed.  Add,  as  examples  of  this  use  of  inl^ 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  1,  iv  rj  noptiqi  p^ixP^Z  i^ri  ^dXarrav^  4n  the 
march  quite  to  the  sea ;'  Id.  ib.  xai  d<  in\  TpoTrt^ouura  .  .  . 
dfixouTOy  '  and  how  they  arrived  at  Trapezus ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  5, 
i^eXauve^  .  .  .  im  zov  Maiaudpovf  Ttozapbv^  *  he  proceeded  to  the 
river  Maeander  ;'  Id.  ib.  ii.  4,  23,  int  piivTot  ztjv  -jfifopop  ipuo^ 
ifuXaxTj]^  l7:tp(p(w^  *  however,  they  sent  a  guard  to  the  bridge,* 
literally,  *upon  the  bridge.' 
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b.  ^  To  the  extent  o^'  ^  for.'  Sometimes  izi  is  used  with 
the  accusative  case,  whether  denoting  space  generally  or 
time,  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  measure  or  extent  of  the 
preceding  action,  where  in  English  the  form  of  expression 
is  *for/  'to  the  extent  of/  E.g.  Od.  xi.  676-T,  xai  Terobp 
$ldop  rcuTj^  ipexudio^  uloPy  \  xeifupou  h  dastidtp'  6  if  ix*  ivuia 
xuTO  TriXe&paj  *  he  lay  (extended)  for,  to  the  extent  o^  nine 
plethra;*  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  8,  norafio^  xidziK  1%^^  niuay 
^  inl  86o  tnddiGLj  '  having  a  width  that  reaches  to  mor^  than 
two  stadia;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  7,  15,  TrapereraTo  8i  ^  rdtppo^  .  .  . 
inl  dofStxa  Ttapaadjya^^  ^  tiie  canal  had  been  made  for  twelve 
parasangs;'  Herod,  i.  193,  inl  dojxiata  .  .  •  dirodedoej  'the 
land  yields  a  return  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  fold.' 
Add  such  phrases  as  iiri  noiu^ '  to  a  great  extent,'  ini  nXiop^ 
*to  a  greater  extent,'  ini  //^a,  *  to  a  great  amount.' 

In  such  examples,  the  idea  of  extent,  or  of  the  point  up 
to  which  a  measure  reaches,  is  wholly  due  to  the  accusative 
case,  this  being  one  of  its  common  meanings.  Consequently, 
the  terms  *  for,*  *to  the  extent  of,'  used  to  render  im  and  the 
accusative  in  such  instances  as  those  above  cited,  belong  to 
the  accusative,  and  in  no  sense  to  the  preposition,  which,  in 
fact,  is  not  expressed  in  the  English  translation.  Yet  iniy 
here  also,  has  its  proper  meaning  of  *  upon,*  to  be  under^ 
stood,  not  of  local  superposition,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  xara- 
dpapmv  im  ^dXazTou,,  of  nXiiv  inl  Xcou,  and  of  other  examples 
above  considered,  of  the  direction  or  aspect  of  an  action  or 
motion,  and  as  being  in  some  sort  equivalent  to  *  towards,' 
*  looking  upon.'  Used  as  the  qualification  of  an  action  or 
motion,  and  coupled  with  an  accusative  of  measure,  it 
merely  serves  to  show  that  the  action  or  motion  has  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  object  that  measures  its  extent,  a  relar 
tion  that  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  it  has  its  direction 
upon  it,  looks  upon,  or  has  its  aspect  towards,  it.  Thus,  in 
the  first  example  above  given,  6  S"  in*  ivuia  xeizo  iziXtdpa^ 
*he  lay  (extended)  for  nine  plethra,*  the  lying  of  Tityos 
outstretched  is  measured  in  its  extent  by  the  accusative 
ivvia  TriXe&pa,  *  for  nine  plethra  ;*  and  im  shows  merely  the 
relative  direction  which  it  has  with  regard  to  the  object 
that  furnishes  its  measure,  that  it  has  this  aspect,  or  looks 
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this  way,  and,  hence,  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
it.  In  other  cases  of  measure,  dud  or  xard  is  used  with  the 
accusative,  showing  that  the  direction  of  the  action  or 
motion  measured  by  the  accusative  is  to  be  conceived  a« 
being  *up'  or  *down.'  In  the  case  under  consideration, 
iTTc  differs  in  its  use  in  this  alone,  that  it  expresses  in  a 
more  general  way  that  the  action  or  motion  has  a  direc- 
tion upon,  or  aspect  towards,  an  object  by  which  its  extent 
is  measured. 

*0n,'  *upon,'  'by.'  To  this  place  maybe  referred  the 
phrases  in*  laoL,  *  equally,'  and  inl  azddfXfjVy  *by  rule,'  or  *by, 
upon,  the  line,'  ad  amussm.  E.g.  H.  xii.  486,  &c  fJtkv  riovin* 
Itra  fidjp]  riraro  7tz6Xt(i6^  re,  *  thus  the  fight  and  battle  between 
them  was  waged  on  equal  terms,'  that  is, '  up  to  the  measure 
of  equality,'  *to  the  extent  of  what  was  equal,'  *  equally,' 
neither  gaining  the  advantage.  Od.  v.  243-5,  abrap  6 
TdfiPBTO  doupa*  #oa>c  ii  ol  fjptrro  Ipyov  \  eexoat  iF  IxfiaXe  ndi/ra^ 
neXixxyjtrtp  !f  dpa  X^%  \  H^^^  ^  imarafiivoKy  xai  ini  trrd^/jaju 
t&uif€v,  ^  and  straightened  them  by  the  line,'  or,  as  might  also 
be  said  in  English,  '  to  the  line.'  In  both  examples  equally 
the  accusative  case  has  the  sense  of  measure  or  extent,  '  aip 
far  as  to ;'  Iffa,  in  the  former  case,  marking  how  far  the 
battle  was  pushed,  namely,  to  the  point  where  there  was 
equality,  and  ard&pTjVj  in  the  latter,  showing  up  to  what 
measure  the  straightening  the  beams  was  carried,  namely, 
'  up  to  the  line,'  until  it  accorded  with  the  line.  And  the  pre- 
position, as  in  the  examples  already  considered  under  this 
head,  is  present  to  indicate  the  direction  or  aspect  of  the 
action,  which  way  it  looks,  so  to  speak,  to  find  its  measure 
or  extent. 

When  ini  is  employed  with  the  accusative  case  to  ex- 
press the  amount  of  time,  where  *  for*  is  commonly  used 
in  English,  both  the  preposition  and  the  case  are  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  when  they  are  used  to  denote 
the  measure  of  space.  E.g.  Xen.  Vectig.  i.  4,  ob  pAvov  dh 
xparti  roTc  in*  ipiourcbp  ^dXXoiMrej  *not  only  excels  in  those 
which  flourish  for  a  year ;'  Herod,  iii.  69,  tbdauphuTjaav  ij^ 
Irea  niuTe,  *they  were  prosperous  for  five  years;'  Id.  i.  82, 
ob  ydp  Toc  ptfa  itXobato^  puXXov  too  in*  "fjpipTfjv  (jpvro^  iifitti^ 
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r«/><5c  i(rciy  *  for,  indeed,  he  that  is  very  rich  is  not  happier 
than  he  that  has  subsistence  for  a  day.' 

c.  ^  Among.'  The  same  meaning  belongs  to  iiti  in  those 
phrases  in  which  it  is  used  with  the  accusative  in  the  sense 
of*  among.'  E.g.  H.  x.  212-13,  fxixa  xip  ol  Inroupdueop  xJiio^ 
taj  I  ndvzaz  i;r'  dudpamoo^y  *  he  will  have  great  fame  among 
all  men ;'  H.  xxiv.  201-2,  cS  //o^,  715  dij  roc  <ppiv€^  oijioud^  jjc  ^d 
ndpo^  ntp  I  ixXt'  in'  dju&pomooc:  Seivoo^y  *  for  which  thou  wast 
formerly  famed  among  strangers  ;*  Plat.  Tim.  23,  B,  Ize  Jti 
t6  xdXltaTOv  xac  dpunov  yipo^  in*  dv&pamou^y  iv  rj  X^P7  ^  ^V* 
bfuv  obx  tart  t-ct^i^,  '  the  noblest  and  best  race  among  men.' 

In  such  examples,  ini  with  the  accusative,  although  pro- 
perly enough  rendered  by  *  among,'  really  means  the  reach- 
ing to,  and  embracing  or  including,  the  objects  named  by 
the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.     Thus,  in  the  first  example 
cited,  xXio^  izdura^  in*  du&pwnou^^  '  fame  among  all  men,'  is, 
properly  speaking,  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  repre- 
senting it,  'fame  that  reaches  to  and  embraces  all  men.' 
The  term  *  among'  does  not  express  this  sense  of  extent,  bat 
vaguely  suggests  it  by  the  obvious  reference  it  has  to  a 
plurality  of  objects,  such  as  *men'  {dyi^pdfnou^)^  and  by  its 
thus  connecting  the  word  fame  with  a  number  that  may  be 
very  great.     The  office  of  the  accusative  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases  of  int  with  this  case,  is  to  mark  the  extent 
to  which  the  x^ioc,   *fame,*  referred  to  reaches,  namely, 
nduraz  di^&pwnoo^^  *to  all  men,'  *  so  as  to  embrace  all  men,' 
properly,  '  as  far  as  to  the  measure  of  all  men  ;*  and  that 
of  the  preposition  inl  is  to  show,  precisely  as  before,  that 
the  fame  spoken  of  has  a  certain  relative  position  or  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  some  object,  or  has  its  aspect  towards 
or  looks  upon  it.     The  whole  phrase  thus  means,  *  he  will 
have  a  fame  that,  taken  in  the  direction  of  and  considered 
relatively  to  all  men,  reaches  to  and  embraces  them.'    It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  although  the  sense  here  and 
elsewhere  attributed  to  inl  could  not  be  conveyed  by  *  on' 
*upon,'  in  this  class  of  expressions,  yet  such  a  meaning  of 
*on,*  *  upon,'  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  is  familiar  in  such  instances  as  *  he  sees  danger 
on  every  side.' 
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d.  ^  As  far  as  concerns/  ^as  regards.'  Of  the  same  nature 
is  inl  with  the  accusative  case  in  a  great  variety  of  phrases 
which  admit  of  ready  explanation  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  Thus,  in  the  expression  rb  in*  i/xiy  *  for  me,* 
*  for  what  concerns  me,'  *  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,*  properly, 
*'  as  to  what  has  regard  to  me,'  '  as  to  what  has  the  relative 
direction  or  aspect  of  upon  as  regards  me ;'  Plat.  Euthyd. 
279,  £,  (i<  ini  ndv  eineii^y  '  to  speak  generally ;'  that  is,  to 
speak  so  that  the  discourse  shall  have  its  direction  upon,  or 
aspect  towards,  every  thing,  and,  hence,  shall  have  reference 
to  every  thing,  and  embrace  every  thing.  And  here,  again, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  English  language  has  ^  upon' 
used  in  the  same  way  with  ini  as  here  employed;  as  in  the 
phrase  '  to  speak  upon  a  subject.'  The  phrase  (Lc  ini  nap 
einecv  is  not,  it  is  true,  capable  of  being  rendered  by  *  to 
speak  upon  every  thing ;'  but  not  because  *  upon'  fails  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  ini  In  the  same  way,  <i<  ini  rd 
noiu,  '  for  the  most  part,'  ini  here  showing  that  the  action 
or  state  referred  to  by  the  speaker  has  a  direction  upon,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  looking  upon  or  having  its  aspect  to- 
wards, some  object;  and  this  object  being  set  forth  by  the 
accusative  zd  noXu,  meaning  '  as  regards,  as  far  as  goes,  the 
most  part.'  The  construction  may,  perhaps,  be  made  more 
obvious  by  considering  the  like  form  of  expression  in  Xen. 
Laced,  iv.  2,  ip6fjti(^eu  •  .  .  oStok  ^  ««<  rouroo^  ini  nXetarov 
duptxvtttr&at  djudparfa&iau:^  *  he  accounted  that  so  these  would 
arrive  at  the  highest  pitch  of  bravery,*  where  the  motion 
contained  in  itpaifua&ax  is  qualified  by  iniy  just  as  in  the 
case  of  difi^trai^j  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  26,  above  cited,  giving 
the  sense  of  *  to  arrive  .  .  .  upon  ;*  and  zd  nXtlazov  dpSpaya' 
^icu:  is  added  in  the  signification  of  '  as  regards  the  largest 
measure  of  bravery.*  The  only  difference  between  the 
construction  of  ini  zb  nXtiazoVy  in  this  example,  and  ini  zb 
noXuy  is,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  connection  with  the  action 
qualified  is  less  obvious. 

e.  'On,'  'upon.'  Again,  in  the  phrases  in'  dpiozepd,  'on 
the  left  hand,*  and  ini  dt^cd,  '  on  the  right  hand,'  both  ini 
and  the  accusative  have  the  same  explanation.  E.g.  Herod, 
vi.  33,  b  pouzexb^  azpaxb^  rd,  in'  dpeazepd  ianXiovtt  zoij  ^EXXaj^ 
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aniuToi)  oT^ee  ndi/cOy  rd.  ydp  im  dtSea  abrdtm  tottn  fliptngm  ImO' 
J[€lpea  ijv  yt]fOif&ca  xar*  ^rrtcpouy  *  the  fleet  took  all  the  parts 
of  the  Hellespont  that  are  on  the  lefl  hand  as  yon  sail  into 
it;  for  the  parts  on  the  right  hand  had  become  subject  to 
the  Persians  themselves  on  the  mainland ;'  Id.  ii.  98,  o?  ^ 

TtrpefJLfiiuoe  rd  in'  dpetnepd  rdtv  xtipaXioDv*  o?  d*  ip  d7ria(o  dptrnXm^ 
ovrec,  Td  im  de^ed  rsTpcfaroUy  *  any  of  them  that  may  be.  caught 
while  swimming  down  to  the  sea  appear  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head ;  but  any  of  them  that  may  be  caught 
while  swimming  back  up  the  stream  are  rubbed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head.'  Here  the  preposition  im  shows 
that  the  object  of  which  the  situation  is  to  be  marked 
looks  upon,  has  its  direction  upon,  or  its  aspect  towardsi 
some  point;  and  the  accusative  denotes  this  point,  or 
indicates  the  particular  thing  with  regard  to  which  this 
direetion  or  aspect  is  affirmed.  Thus,  in  the  former  of  the 
examples  cited  from  Herodotus,  it  is  said  that  the  parts 
of  the  Hellespont  which  were  taken  by  the  fleet  have,  to  a 
person  sailing  into  it,  the  direction  or  aspect  of  upon  (inC) 
as  regards  the  left  hand  (rd  dpttnepd) ;  that  is,  they  have  a 
position  defined  as  looking  upon  or  towards  the  left  hand ; 
and  this  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  very  similar  phrase 
*on  the  left  hand,'  in  which  'on*  is  used  in  the  same  figura- 
rative  sense  that  the  Greek  im  has.  The  preposition,  as 
here  explained,  may  be  compared  with  the  use  of  iTvi  with 
the  genitive  in  the  expression  irr*  otxou  nXeiu.  It  might  seem 
simpler  and  more  satisfactory  to  give  to  inl  the  sense  of 
relative  position,  instead  of  relative  direction ;  so  that  the 
meaning  of  in*  dpetnepd  would  be  '  upon  ...  as  regards 
the  left  hand ;'  but,  although  the  difference  is  slight,  ap- 
parently, the  explanation  above  given  is  preferred  as  upon 
the  whole  better  according  with  the  signification  of  the 
preposition  as  used  with  the  genitive,  and  with  the  meaning 
of  the  accusative  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of 
relative  position  seems  better  to  agree  with  the  significa- 
tion of  the  dative,  as  in  im  ttj  ^Epo&pfj  da).d(T<rjj^  *on  the  Red 
sea.' 
When,  in  such  descriptions  of  relative  position,  an  action 
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or  motion  is  introduced  and  qualified  by  ini  with  the 
accusative,  as  Herod,  ii.  36,  ^EXXjjvec  /ikv  {jcpdfoom)  dirb  twp 
dpcffzepwi/  im  rd  deSea  ipipoyct^  zrjv  3ffi«/>«,  Alyuizttot  dk  djtb  zaiy 
de^etov  im  rd  dpearepdj  *  the  Greeks  write  carrying  the  hand 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  Egyptians  cartying  it  from 
the  right  to  the  left,'  the  same  sense  of  the  preposition  iiri 
is  involved,  and  the  same  explanation  is  required.  That 
im  stands  after  <pipovTt^  to  show  the  direction  in  which 
the  carrying  of  the  hand  is  made,  or  its  position  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  right  or  left,  may  be  more  easily  admitted,  but 
is  not  more  certainly  true,  than  the  same  thing  is  of  in* 
dptartpd  as  the  qualification  of  rd  roit  "^ EXXtjonoi^oo  in  the 
former  case.  And  that  this  interpretation  of  im  and  of  the 
accusative  case  is  the  true  one,  might  be  still  further  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  to  the  use  of  im  and  the  accusative 
in  such  examples  as  Xen.  Memorab.  iii.  5,  18,  ^aopd^o)  ye  i^ 
7:6h^  3;raic  ^or'  ini  rb  j^ttpov  ixXtvtv^  *  I  wonder  how  the  state 
did  ever  incline  to  the  worse,'  that  is,  *  in  a  direction  that 
looked  upon,  or  had  its  aspect  towards,  .  .  .  the  worse.' 
Compare  also  Id.  Anab.  iv.  3,  29,  ro7c  Sh  nap'  iauzip  TtapTJy- 
yedep  .  .  ,  ini  dbpo  i^Y€7<rdcu  rowc  ohpccfoo^^  *  to  lead  the  rear 
files  to  the  right.' 

/.  *  Against.'  ^Eni  with  the  accusative  has  also  the  sense 
of  *  against.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  71,  Tuapourxeuai^ofjLii^ou  dk  Kpoiaou 
(npaztuetj&cu  im  IHpaau:^  *and  when  Croesus  was  making 
ready  to  march  against  the  Persians ;'  Id.  i.  157,  mj^opttvo^ 
dyfoi)  tTvojL  axpaxbv  in  kiouzbv  lovra^  *when  he  learned  that  an 
army  coming  against  him  was  near  at  hand ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i. 
4,  14,  ]Juv  duTcu  Kupoz  ijretr&cu  zoh^  ^EXkrjva^  im  ^aadia^  *  to 
follow  him  against  the  king;'  Demosth.  22,  8,  im  ttju  rupau- 
i^exTji^  ocxiop  i^oiji^7j(Tey  *he  gave  help  against  the  tyrants' 
family;'  Id.  537,  5,  Ij^et  ipyi^v  im  Mudiavy  *he  is  incensed 
against  Meidias.' 

Here,  again,  im  has  the  secondary  and  figurative  sense  of 
*upon,*  marking  the  direction  or  aspect  of  the  action  which 
it  qualifies  relatively  to  an  object  standing  in  the  accusative 
case,  which  itself  has  the  signification  of  *  as  to,'  *  as  regards.' 
Thus,  oTpareUc^cu  inl  Uiptrou:  means,  properly,  *to  march 
upon  ...  as  regards  the  Persians.'    The  sense  of '  against,' 
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which  ir:  so  frequentlj  bears,  arises  from  the  obvious 
relations  existing  between  the  parties  to  the  action  qualified 
bj  izL  In  the  first  example  cited,  azpazsuurdai  h:i  properly 
means,  as  has  just  been  seen,  ^to  march  upon,'  and  the 
accusative  IlifMfaz  shows  that  the  action  thus  qoalified  is  to 
be  understood  as  having  regard  to  the  Persians;  ^  to  march 
npon  ...  as  regards  the  Persians.*  But  in  the  relations  of 
hostility  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to  each 
other,  namely,  Croesus  and  the  Persians,  the  marching  of 
Crorsus  *upon*  the  Persians  is  the  same  thing  as  marching 
^against'  the  Persians,  '/ivor  itp'  udwp  means  ^to  go  for 
water;'  but  iiuai  ize  zob^  7:ohfu(yj^^  *to  go  against  the  enemy;* 
and  the  difference  lies,  not  in  the  preposition,  which  has  the 
same  sense  of  ^  upon'  in  both  cases,  nor  yet  in  the  accusative, 
which  has  the  same  meaning  of '  as  to,' '  as  regards,'  in  both 
examples,  but  in  the  different  relation  which  the  party  going, 
in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  holds  to  the  object  expressed 
by  the  accusative  case. 

g.  'For,'  *with  a  view  to,'  *  after.*  '£r/  with  the  accusa- 
tive case  is  used  to  mark  the  object  had  in  view  in  an  action 
or  motion,  that  for  which  as  its  end  it  is  performed,  expressed 
in  English  by  *for,'  *with  a  view  to,'  *  after.*  E.g.  Od.  iii. 
421,  aJJC  df  6  fxev  7:e8coi^8*  izi  ^o5v  ito),  Oippa  Tdjiaza  \  ikdjjatVy 

*  let  one  go  to  the  plain  for  an  ox;'  Ilerod.  v.  12,  (rxe'jdaayze^ 
ri;p  dde?.<fq^u  a>c  e?;fOP  dpeara  in*  u8wp  izepTzou,  *  they  would 
send  her  for,  after,  water;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  6,  Xiyooacu  Sre 
izi  Tobzo  ipYpi/zaiy  *they  say  that  the  boys  come  for  this,' 

*  with  this  view;'  Id.  ib.  i.  6,  12,  3re  kyo)  phv  zpo^  at  ijX^v  ii^ 
dpY'jpcoi^,  *  when  I  came  to  you  for  money;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  6,  81, 
Tri/izcoi^  ini  arpdztopa  c«c  Ilipaa^,  'on  sending  to  (among)  the 
Persians  for  an  army;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  9,  Srav  dk  i^ijj  ^aurdeb^  iizi 
&^pai>,  'whenever  the  king  goes  forth  to  hunt;*  Id.  ib.  iii. 
1,  6,  l?e(TTc  jdp  aoi  int  dixjjp  xara^cui^ttv^  *you  have  leave  to  come 
down  for  a  trial ;'  Deraosth.  677,  17,  Xa^ipiav  Itzi  zb\^  TroXepou 
TouTov  xaTtav^ffaze  'you  appointed  Chabrias  for  (the  con- 
duct of)  this  war.* 

In  such  examples,  as  in  so  many  preceding  ones,  ini  is 
added  to  the  verb  to  mark  the  direction  or  aspect  of  its 
action  as  being  relatively  'upon,'  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
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^  upon'  is  used  in  the  English  phrase  ^  to  march  upon/  ^  to 
rush  upon;'  and  the  accusative  is  used  to  introduce  the 
object  as  regards  which  the  action  has  the  direction  of 
*  upon.'  Thus,  in  6  fiky  iro}  inl  fiouuy  the  action  of  going 
contained  in  rroi  is  represented  by  irci  as  having  the  relative 
direction  or  aspect  of '  upon/  and  the  accusative  ^oup  shows 
that  it  has  this  ' as  regards  an  ox;'  and,  thus  far,  the  meaning 
of  irzi  and  the  accusative  is  essentially  the  same  that  in  other 
connections  is  expressed  by  *  to,'  as  in  xaradpa/xwu  ini  riju 
^dXaTToi^j  *  having  run  down  to  (upon)  the  sea.'  But  it  is 
plain,  from  other  examples,  that  this  relation  of  'upon' 
expressed  by  inij  that  is,  the  having  a  direction  upon  or  an 
aspect  towards  an  object,  is  capable  of  being  regarded  in  a 
variety  of  ways  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  and  to 
the  relations  of  the  objects  that  are  parties  to  it.  Thus,  in 
azpartu&a&tu  im  Ilipaa/Zy  *  to  march  against  the  Persians,'  ini^ 
as  seen  above,  obtains  the  sense  of  '  against,'  due  to  the 
hostile  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action ;  while  in  xaTo- 
dpafjLcbv  inl  rijv  diHarcap  it  conveys  merely  the  notion  of 
*upon,'  for  which,  under  the  circumstances,  *to'  may  be 
substituted.  And,  in  the  examples  above  given,  the  mean- 
ing seemingly  borne  by  ini  is  that  expressed  by  the  English 
*for,'  'with  a  view  to,'  *  after,*  this  peculiar  sense  being 
referable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  is 
used  rather  than  to  any  thing  contained  in  itself.  If  the 
context  of  the  phrase  6  fikv  ntdiovd*  im  ^ouv  irm  be  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Nestor  is  giving  orders  for  a  sacrifice  to 
Athene,  and  that  among  them  is  one  that  a  man  go  to  the 
plain  to  bring  an  ox,  which  the  herdsman  {im^ooxoXoc  du^p) 
is  to  drive  up  quickly,  and  for  the  due  preparation  of  which 
as  a  victim  to  be  slain  provision  is  made.  So  that,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  described,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Hhe  going  to  the  plain  to  an  ox,'  or,  more 
exactly,  *  the  going  to  the  plain  with  the  action  of  going 
directed  upon  an  ox,'  is  the  same  thing  as  going  '  for'  an 
ox.  So,  likewise,  in  Herod,  v.  12,  although  in*  Z8o)p  Iks/utop 
means,  literally,  no  more  than  that '  they  would  send  her  to 

water,'  it  is  easily  gathered  from  the  context  that  the  sense 
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intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  *  they  would  send  her  for 
or  after  water.' 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  idea 
of  the  object  had  in  view,  as  conveyed  by  iiri  with  the 
accusative,  is  mainly  due  to  this  case  itself,  being  suggested 
by  its  marking  out  an  object  *as  to*  or  *with  regard  to* 
which  alone  an  action  or  motion  is  performed;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  preposition  ini  is  merely  to  show  that  the 
action  or  motion  has  a  certain  direction  relatively  to  the 
object  that  constitutes  its  aim.  This  view  being  adopted, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  other  prepositions  also,  as  el^j  xard^ 
and  fxszd^  may  be  used  with  the  accusative  to  denote  the 
object  had  in  view. 

A.  *For,'  ^as  regards.'  Very  nearly  related  to  the  use  of 
ini  with  the  accusative  just  considered  is  that  in  which  also 
it  is  translated  by  '  for,'  but  has  the  notion,  not  of  the  object 
or  end  had  in  view,  but  of  the  end  to  which  a  preceding 
condition  of  things  is  adapted,  and  may  sometimes  be  repre- 
sented by  *as  regards.*  E.g.  H.  vi.  79,  ouvvc  dpttnoe  \  Ttaacof 
in*  l&up  i(TTe  fjid^eff&ai  re  ippoi^iuv  re,  '  the  best  for  every  pur- 
pose,* the  literal  sense  being,  *best  ...  as  regards  every 
purpose  ;*  (Ed.  Tyr.  690,  seqq.,  tadt  8k  \  napatppoufiovy  dszopov  \ 
im  <pp6\^tfia  ni<pdu&(u  y!  \  di^y  et  at  i^offfi^ofiau,  *  know  that  I 
shall  seem  foolish  and  incapable  of  discretion  if  I  deceive 

yon: 

In  such  cases,  ini  with  the  accusative  may  be  considered 
as  describing  the  extent  in  which  the  proposition  which  it 
qualifies  is  to  be  taken ;  dptaroi  iizl  naaoa^  t&ov  properly 
means,  *  best  ...  as  regards,  as  far  as  goes,  every  under- 
taking.' To  speak  more  exactly,  however,  the  accusative 
itself  expresses  the  sense  of '  as  to,' '  as  regards,'  or  marks  in 
what  regard  precisely  the  persons  addressed  are  dpearoe ;  and 
of  iTzc  very  little  account  seems  to  be  taken.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, as  iu  numerous  preceding  instances,  to  mark  the  rela- 
tive direction  or  aspect  had  by  the  term  which  it  qualifies ; 
BO  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  having  a  direction  *  upon,*  as 
looking  towards  or  having  a  regard  to  Tcdactp  i&ovy  *  every 
undertaking,*  that  is  to  say,  as  requiring  to  be  admitted  with 
B,  special  aspect. 


^Em.   KardL 
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'  Of,'      '  oonoeming,* 

'about;' 
'agninat,'  'atf 
'Ibr,'  'to  meet,'  'ao- 

oordlng  to;' 
'with  respect  ta"in 

the  case  ot;'  'with 

a  Tiew  to  ;* 
'on   the  ground  ot* 

'  for  the  reason,' '  in 

Tiew  of 

3.  'By,'   (distrihutiTely:) 
•after,'  *trom*  'for,* 

VOf.) 


1.  a.  'On," upon.' 


k.  'On,'  'at,' 
'near,*  'in;* 

'  depending  up* 
on,'  in  the 
power  of; 

'on  condltloo 
of;' 

•tw,*  'upon,* 
(ground, 

■on;) 

'for,'  (oldeet 
had  in  Tiew;) 

'for,'  'so  as  to 
oanse^'  (re- 
sult.) 


Aocusat: 'as  to^" as  regards.' 


L  a.  *On,"upon;* 

'at,'  'on,'  *to^'  (lid  nb 


2.  'Orer.' 

8.  <  In  addition  to^* 
'with;' 
'after.' 


c  'IV);' 
'to  the  extent  ot" for;' 
'on,'   'upon,'   'by,'  (M 

vri^HilP ;) 
'among;' 
'as  regards,'  'as  for  as 

eonoems;' 
'on,'  'upon,'   (Iv*   dpie^ 

'a^dnst;* 

'for,'  'with   a  Tiaw  to^' 

'after;* 
'for," as  regards.' 


Kard. 

Significations  of  xard. 

1.  'Down.'  Kazd  has  for  its  primary  signification  the 
idea  of  *  down'  from  above,  being  directly  opposed  to  dy<f, 
'  up.'  Thus,  Horn.  H.  i.  45,  ^  dk  xar*  OuXufmoco  xapijvoDVy  *  he 
came  down  from  the  tops  of  Olympus ;'  xara  zbv  norafidu 
TrXecif,  '  to  sail  down  the  river.'  So  likewise  in  a  multitude 
of  compounds;  as,  xara^acuBtv,  *to  come  down,'  *to  descend/ 
xaTa^6(npuj[o^,  *  having  locks  of  hair  that  hang  down.'  So 
obviously  prevalent  is  this  sense  of  xardy  and  so  universally 
admitted  as  the  primary  notion  of  this  preposition,  that  it 
does  not  require  to  be  established  by  multiplied  examples. 
The  mutual  opposition  of  sense  between  dud  and  xavd  is 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  related  adverbial  forms  di/o;  and 
xdrcjj  *  above'  and  '  below,'  *  up'  and  *  down,'  so  frequently 
conjoined  in  the  phrase  dpw  xai  xdvwj  *  upside  dowiu' 
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2.  This  proper  and  merely  local  sense  ofxard  is  variously 
modified  in  the  course  of  its  use,  both  in  compounds  and  in 
its  employment  with  the  cases.     Thus : 

a.  *Down.*  It  retains  the  sense  of  *down,'  to  be  taken 
rather  in  a  figurative  way ;  as  in  xaracfpdtpBiu^  *  to  write  down/ 
*to  enroll,'  xaza^opo^uvj  *to  put  down  (a  speaker)  by  noise,* 
xartmaruvj  '  to  trample  on,'  *  to  treat  with  contempt,'  xora- 
Ttaite]^^  *  to  cause  to  cease,' '  to  assuage,'  xaraathtv^  *  to  sail  down 
from  the  high  seas  into  harbor,'  i^aroTtoXtfiuvj  *to  put  down 
by  war,'  *to  subdue,'  xaraTioueTuy  'to  weary  out  by  toil,* 
xarcurfiei^uduouy  *  to  quench,'  xaTouppopsTi^y  *  to  despise.' 

6.  '  Under.'     Immediately  derived    from  the  sense   of 

*  down'  is  that  of  '  under ;'  as  in  the  compound  xardyuo^j 

*  underground,'  and  in  such  expressions  as  xard  y^viiijatj  *to 
go  under  or  beneath  the  earth,'  properly, '  to  go  down  ...  as 
regards  the  earth.'  Compare  xaToxpimreeu,  *  to  conceal  under,' 
*to  hide,'  xaradotevy  *to  sink,'  *to  go  down  or  under.'  It  is 
plain  from  such  examples  that '  under,'  as  expressed  by  xaxd^ 
is  merely  a  relative  acceptation  of  *  down.' 

c.  'Back,'  'again.'  In  some  compounds  xard  has  the 
sense  of  'back,'  'again;*  as  xardyttVy  'to  bring  back  from 
exile,'  xarthm^  'to  come  back  from  exile,'  xaradix^a&aty  'to 
receive  back,' as  from  banishment;  xarkpyta^m^  'to  come 
back,'  'to  come  home,*  as  from  exile,  xaraxopif^uv^  'to  bring 
into  a  place  of  refuge,'  properly,  'to  bring  back,'  xarapri^^uifj 
'to  restore  to  order,'  (Herod,  v.  106,  cited  by  Passow.) 

In  such  examples,  the  notion  expressed  by  xard  is  that 
of  reversing  an  action,  and  so  of  restoring  a  thing  to  its 
original  state.  Thus,  in  xardyuy  the  meaning  is,  '  to  bring 
a  person  back  to  his  former  place  of  abode,' '  to  restore  him 
to  his  home'  from  which  exile  had  removed  him ;  and  in 
xarapu^eii^  the  reference  is  properly  to  a  dislocated  joint,  and 
the  meaning  is,  '  to  bring  back  a  limb  to  its  original  state,' 
and  hence,  figuratively,  'to  restore  to  order.'  And  this 
sense  of  reversing  an  action,  or  of  restoring  a  thing  to  its 
original  or  ordinary  state,  would  seem  to  be  most  naturally 
derived  from  the  notion  of  contrast  which  the  mind  so 
readily  supplies  between  dvrf  and  xard,  the  one  suggesting 
its  opposite,  even  where  it  is  not  named,  and  the  notion  of 
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contrast  or  opposition  coming  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
term  which  suggested  it.  Certainly  there  remains  in  xardf' 
ecu  nothing  of  the  sense  of  *  down/  but  only,  so  far  as  xazd 
is  concerned,  the  idea  of  reversing  an  action,  or  placing  it 
in  opposition  or  contrast  with  its  actual  state.  That  is  to 
say,  xavdy '  down,'  having  once  suggested  the  idea  of  contrast 
by  its  almost  necessary  reference  to  its  opposite,  dwf,  *  up,' 
ceases  to  convey  the  meaning  of  *  down,'  and  retains  only 
that  of  contrast,  and  hence  of  .opposition  or  contrariety. 
See  what  has  been  already  said  in  treating  of  the  preposi- 
tion dud, in  the  same  signification. 

d.  '  Quite,'  *  utterly.'  In  a  great  number  of  compounds 
xard  has  the  meaning  of  ^  quite,'  ^  utterly,'  as  has  the  Greek 
ixj  the  Latin  per^  and  the  English  *  up ;'  as,  xaradiXyuvy  *  to 
soothe  completely,'  xaraxaiui^j  *to  burn  up,'  *to  consume  by 
burning,*  xardh^o^^  *full  of  stones,'  *all  stony,'  xarautfuvj 
*  to  cover  up  with  snow,'  xaraf orWv,  *  to  card  to  pieces,'  *  to 
destroy,*  xazcmsTpoui^^  *•  to  stone  to  death,'  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  3, 
cited  by  Passow,)  xazaazpiuvj  *to  saw  up,*  (Herod,  vii.  36, 
cited  by  Passow,)  xazidtcv^  *  to  eat  up,'  *  to  devour  quite/ 
xara^pijltcifj  'to  wet  thoroughly,*  xaray-v^Jvor,  *to  break  in 
pieces.'  Probably  here  belong  xazauifiuvy  *to  distribute,* 
namely,  *  to  assign  {yifuui)  all  the  parts  of  a  whole,'  and 
xazaXecTreei^j  *to  leave  behind,'  the  sense  being,  *to  leave 
utterly,*  or  a  merely  intensive  meaning  of  Xemeiu. 

This  signification  of  xazd  is  no  more  than  an  intensive 
use  of  the  idea  of  *  down,'  just  as  we  use  'out,'  multiplying 
its  force  by  repeating  it,  *  out  and  out ;'  or,  again,  as  we 
employ  the  same  particle  in  the  derivative  fonn  'utterly.* 
The  preposition  xazdy  having  obtained  this  intensive  sense, 
was  employed  to  express  it  in  many  cases  where  there  could 
be  no  reference  to  the  primary  notion  of  *  down.'  Besides 
the  examples  above  given,  this  may  be  seen  in  xazdio^^o^j  '  a 
list,'  or  '  enumeration,'  where  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  trace  in  xazd  any  thing  of  its  proper  notion  of  'down,* 
its  whole  force  being  to  mark  the  completeness  of  the 
counting. 

e.  '  Against,'  ^  at.'  In  a  number  of  compounds  xazd  has 
seemingly  the  sense  of  'against,*  expressed,  however,  by 
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other  terms  also  iii  English,  as  ^at.'  Thus,  xaraj^eXaifj  ^to 
laagh  at/  xaradad^^eevy  ^  to  condemn/  ^  to  pronounce  judgment 
against/  xaracfcpfdaxuv^  ^to  decide  against,'  ^to  have  an  ad- 
verse opinion,'  *to  lay  to  one's  charge,*  xarancatrdat,  *to 
accuse,'  ^  to  blame,'  ^  to  bring  a  charge  against,'  xaTaxpivenf^ 
*to  decide  against,'  ^to  give  judgment  against'  Bo  like- 
wise, in  a  variety  of  phrases,  with  a  case,  as  xard  rrvoc  e/srecp, 
^to  speak  against  a  person.' 

Although  the  sense  of  *  against'  which  xard  here  conveys 
cannot  be  said  to  be  immediately  derived  from  its  proper 
sense  of  *  down,'  it  being,  in  fact,  partly  at  least,  due  to  the 
known  relations  of  the  parties  to  be  qualifiei)  by  xard ;  such, 
for  example,  as  would  exist  between  a  judge  and  the  accused 
person,  the  accuser  and  the  accused ;  yet  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  there  is  in  the  notion  of  *  down*  contained  in 
xard  a  fitness  at  least  to  qualify  the  action  when  it  relates 
to  adverse  parties.  The  English  language  employs  the 
word  '  down'  itself  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  when  it  says 
figuratively  *to  look  down  upon,'  in  the  sense  of  *to  treat 
with  contempt;'  and  the  Greek  language  uses  xarajrcuteifj 
*to  spit  upon,'  *to  spit  at,'  properly,  *  to  spit  down  upon,' 
to  express  disgust.  And  it  may  be  that  the  sense  of  *  against,' 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  xard  apart  from  the  relations  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  springs 
from  the  figurative  application  of  the  sense  of  *  down.'  If 
it  be  not  admitted  that,  to  this  extent,  xard  is  fitted  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  *  against,*  it  will  be  difficult  to  see  why  this 
one  of  all  the  prepositions  is  chosen  to  express  this  sense. 
In  other  cases  in  which  the  proper  sense  of  the  preposition 
seems  to  be  shut  out  of  view  through  the  predominance  of 
the  case,  or  from  other  causes,  there  is  still  left  the  means 
of  seeing  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  preposition, 
if  for  nothing  else,  yet  to  indicate  the  original  direction 
or  relative  position  of  the  action  with  regard  to  its  object. 
And  so  of  xard  in  the  sense  of  *  against,'  if  we  admit  that 
the  relative  direction  of  *down  upon*  is,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  with  regard  to  parties  having  certain  relations, 
appropriate  to  the  expression,  not  only  of  contempt,  but 
also  of  '  against*  or  what  is  adverse.     Otherwise  xard  must 
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be  regarded  as  having  here  both  lost  its  proper  sense  of 

*  down,'  and  as  being  employed  without  having  any  appro- 
priate office  to  perform,  so  &r  as  we  can  see. 

/.  'For,'  *  after.'  In  another  class  of  examples,  where 
xard  with  the  accusative  is  rendered  in  English  by  *for,' 

*  after,'  and  denotes  the  object  had  in  view  in  an  action,  it 
is  clear  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  preposition  is  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  its  only  traceable  force  is  to  mark 
the  action  as  having  a  certain  direction  relatively  to  its 
object.  Thus,  in  Od,  iii.  106,  nla^dfxtvoi  xard  Xtjtda^  '  roving 
for,  or  after,  booty,'  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  assign  to 
xard  the  distinct  idea  of  *down  upon.'  It  is  enough  for 
the  sense  that  it  shows  the  action  to  have  an  appropriate 
relative  direction  with  regard  to  its  object.  That  the  rela- 
tive direction  denoted  by  xard  is  an  appropriate  one,  accord- 
ing to  Greek  ways  of  thinking,  is  only  to  be  proved  by  the 
actual  usage  of  the  language ;  for  nothing  in  the  English 
language  would  suggest  it.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  notion  of  *for,'  *  after,'  or  of  the  object  had  in 
view,  is  expressed  by  xard^  any  further  than  as  it  denotes 
the  relative  direction  here  spoken  of,  and  thus  in  some  sort 
connects  the  action  with  its  object.  As  will  be  seen  below, 
the  sense  of  *for,'  *  after,'  or  of  the  object  had  in  view,  is 
more  properly  referred  to  the  accusative  case.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  same  sense  of '  for,'  *  aft^r,'  is 
expressed  by  other  prepositions  and  the  accusative  case,  as 
by  im^  and  fxtzd:  e.g.  i(p  odwp  livaty  and  [itff  udiop  lii^ou, '  to  go 
for,  or  after,  water.'  By  this  fact  it  is  shown,  also,  that  not 
one  relative  direction  alone  of  the  action  is  appropriate  to 
the  expression  of  the  object  or  end  had  in  view,  but  that,  as 
the  relative  direction  of  xardy  '  down,'  is  suitable  to  it,  so  is 
that  of  im^  *  upon,'  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of  /lerd^ 

*  in  the  midst' 

The  same  may  be  said  of  xazd  in  other  constructions ;  as 
where  it  is  said  to  mark  distribution,  as  xaff"  iva^  *•  one  at  a 
time,'  xar   htcarcdv^  *  every  year,'  *year  by  year,'  xard  ipoXa, 

*  by  tribes;'  where  it  is  said,  with  the  same  incorrectness,  to 
mean  'at,'  'in,'  'throughout,'  as,  xar'  dlxov^  'at  home,'  xad^ 
ofjuXoi^,  'in  a  crowd,'  xari  arpardi/j  'throughout  an  army;* 
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where  it  is  represented,  with  like  error,  as  signifying  ^  ac- 
cording to/  ^as  to/  ^as  regards,'  as,  xavi  ^/jtip^  ^according 
to  one's  mind,'  xard  duua/juuy  *  according  to  one's  power  or 
ability,'  xard  roJJro,  *  as  regards  this,'  xazd  Trdura,  *  in  every 
regard,'  ^as  to  every  thing;'  and,  again,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated by  *  by,'  as,  xazi  fqp  xai  MXarroPj  *  by  land  and  by  sea.' 
In  all  these,  and  in  some  other  instances  as  well,  the  only 
office  of  xazd  is  to  mark  the  relative  direction  of  some  action 
or  motion  with  regard  to  the  object  named  by  the  accusa- 
tive; and  the  various  notions,  improperly  reiferred  to  the 
preposition,  such  as  distribution,  ^as  regards,'  ^according 
to,'  belong  to  the  accusative,  either  alone,  or  aided  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  stands. 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  xard. 

Kard.  *Down.' 

a.  Locally ;  *  down,'  either  from  or  upon. 

b.  Figuratively;  *down,'  *at,'  ^against' 

c.  Relatively;  *  under,'  *down  under,'  'beneath.' 

d.  Relatively,  and  by  contrast  and  opposition ;  '  back,' 

'  again.' 

e.  Intensively ;  *  quite,'  *  utterly.' 

/.  Relative  direction,  *  down ;'  the  sense  of  'down* 
being  hardly  discernible,  and  not  rendered  in 
English,  the  case  predominating. 

SiaNIFIOATIONS   AND   USB  OF  xard  WITH  CASES. 

I.   With  the  genitive. 

1.  'Down  from,*  'down  upon,*  'down  in,*  ' down  under.' 
Kard  with  the  genitive  case  is  very  commonly  used  in  its 
proper  and  local  sense  of  '  down :'  e.g.  Hom.  II.  i.  44,  ^  8k 
xar"  OuXufjozoeo  xapijvwv  ^(o6fjLevo^  x^/>,  'he  came  down  from  the 
heights  of  Olympus ;'  Herod,  viii.  58,  iff^cTrctou  iofuzoh^  xctri 
TOO  re^ioc  xdra), '  they  threw  themselves  down  from  the  wall ;' 
Id.  vi.  18,  of  8i  nipaoi .  .  .  ttjv  Mihjrov  itohopxiovzt^ .  .  .  alpioom 
xaz  8xprfi^  '  the  Persians  captured  Miletus  utterly,'  properly, 
*  down  from  the  top'  (to  the  bottom) ;  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  17, 
&U6fi£uoe  xara  r^c  Ttirpa^,  'leaping  down  from  the  rock ;'  Id. 
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Anab.  iv.  5,  18,  of  8i  izoXifJuot  8ecaayreCj  fjxop  iauTohc  xavA  riyc 
j[e6i^o^  ti<:  zT^v  pdjnju,  *  cast  themselves  down  upon  (or  through) 
the  snow  into  the  valley;'  Id.  Anab.  vi.  4,  81,  of  iroXi/juoe 
iTTTrei^  iftuyooac  xara  too  npauoo^,  '  the  enemy's  cavalry  fled 
down  the  declivity;'  Id.  Anab.  vii.  i,  80,  ^L^iofxcu  fiDpiaz  i/ii 
ye  xara  t7^<:  frfi  dpyuedbz  ytpia&aij  *  I  wish,  for  my  part,  that  I 
had  been  ten  thousand  fathoms  beneath  (down  under)  the 
earth ;'  II.  xxiii.  100,  ^u^  xara  j[&oud^  VX^'^^y  '  ^^®  spirit 
departed  down  under  the  earth;'  L.  iii.  217,  xara  i^ovb^ 
dfxfiaza  Tnj^a^j  *  fixing  his  eyes  down  upon  the  ground ;'  II. 
XX.  321,  xaz  dip^aXfiMv  j^ieu  d;^>lt>v,  ^shed  darkness  down  upon 
his  eyes;'  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1216,  xara  j^ecpd^  odtapj  *pour 
water  down  upon  the  hands ;'  II.  v.  659,  r6v  8k  xar  dtp^aX" 
fjuou  ipt^tvi/7j  wS  ixdXu^eUj  'him  dark  night  overspread, 
down  upon  his  eyes.' 

The  sense  of  'from'  which  we  add  to  *  down'  in  translating 
xard  with  the  genitive,  in  many  instances,  is  not  contained 
in  xard .  itself,  but  is  wholly  relative,  or  arises  from  the 
obvious  relative  position  of  the  subject  of  the  action  with 
regard  to  the  object  to  which  the  genitive  shows  that  it  is  to 
be  referred.  Kard  merely  defines  the  action  or  motion  which 
it  qualifies  as  having  the  direction  of  *down,'  and  the  geni- 
tive case  shows  that  it  has  this  direction  '  with  respect  to'  a 
specific  object;  whether  it  is  'down  from'  above,  or  down 
to  something  below,  that  is,  'down  upon,'  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  known  position  in  which  the  subject  of  the  action 
and  its  object  stand  relatively  to  each  other.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  of  the  accessary  ideas  of  'upon,'  'in,*  'under,* 
which  are  necessarily  connected  with  'down'  in  rendering 
other  examples  of  the  use  of  xazd  with  the  genitive.  And 
that  this  is  so,  is  at  once  shown  by  the  very  fact  ofxard  with 
the  genitive  at  one  time  signifying  'down  from,'  and  at 
another  '  down  upon,'  'down  under;'  it  being  manifest,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  same  preposition  cannot  of  itself 
convey  ideas  so  opposite,  and  easy  to  see,  on  the  other, 
that,  attributing  to  xard  the  simple  expression  of  direction 
'down,'  the  additional  sense  of 'from,'  'upon,'  'in,'  'under/ 
will  be  suggested  by  the  relative  position  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  referred 
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stand  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2, 17,  iiii' 
/iipoc  xaza  rrfi  niTpaCy  xard  shows  that  the  leaping  expressed 
by  iJiid/uuot  was  ^  down'  in  its  direction,  and  the  genitive 
T^  Trivpa^  that  it  was  a  leaping  down  '  with  respect  to  the 
rock ;'  but  neither  xazd  nor  the  genitive,  in  itself  considered, 
gives  any  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  was  ^down 
from'  or  '  down  upon'  the  rock.  But,  upon  consulting  the 
narrative,  it  is  found  that  the  persons  described  as  leaping 
down  belonged  to  a  party  of  soldiers  that  had  been  cut  off 
from  a  hill  which  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy,  and  that  it 
was  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  eminence  to  the  body 
of  the  army  below  that  they  performed  the  act  of  leaping ; 
and  the  circumstances  at  once  show  that  the  leaping  was 
*  down  from  the  rock,'  and  not  *  down  upon  the  rock.'  And 
so  of  the  other  cases. 

2.  In  a  multitude  of  examples  in  which  xard  is  employed 
with  the  genitive,  it  does  not  retain  with  any  distinctness, 
according  to  the  English  way  of  thinking,  at  least,  the 
primary  sense  of  *down,'  however  this  may  have  been 
originally  involved,  but  only  marks  the  relative  direction 
or  position  of  the  action,  motion,  or  state  expressed  by  the 
verb  with  respect  to  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive. 
All  that  we  can  see  of  the  force  of  xazd  thus  introduced  is 
often  no  more  than  this,  that  the  direction  of  *  down,'  which 
it  properly  denotes,  is  appropriate  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  action  or  motion  qualified  by  it  and  its  object  stand  to 
each  other.     See  what  has  been  said  of  xard  above,  2.  /. 

a.  '  At'  Kard  with  the  genitive  is  sometimes  translated 
by  *  at,'  as  in  such  examples  as  toU'jscv  xaza  axoKoUy  *  to  shoot 
at  a  mark.'  Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  xard  retains  dis- 
tinctly the  sense  of 'down,'  although  it  may  have  originally 
had  it;  for  the  direction  of  the  arrow  is  not  always  nor 
necessarily  *down'  with  reference  to  the  object  aimed  at. 
But  the  preposition,  in  its  proper  sense,  having  come  to  be 
used  in  such  connection,  namely,  to  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  action  relatively  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  referred, 
it  may  have  been  afterwards  retained  in  cases  where,  strictly 
speaking,  the  direction  of  the  action  was  not  *down,'  It 
should  be  observed,  further,  that  the  office  of  xard  being,  iu 
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sach  case,  according  to  the  assumption,  merely  to  mark  that 
the  action  has  a  certain  direction  relatively  to  its  object,  and 
not  strictly  to  denote  a  downward  motion,  it  cannot  be 
rendered  in  the  English  translation.  The  term  ^at,'  em- 
ployed in  translating  xard  with  the  genitive,  does  not  answer 
to  any  thing  contained  in  xard^  but  to  the  notion  of  *  with 
respect  to*  expressed  by  the  genitive.  This  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  consideration  of  the  office  of  the  genitive  itself, 
To$eueep  xara  oxottou  meaning,  properly,  *  to  shoot  with  a  bow, 
or  to  be  an  archer  .  .  .  with  respect  to  a  mark,'  that  is,  *  to 
shoot  ...  at  a  mark,'  but  also  from  the  iact  that  the  geni- 
tive alone  is  used  with  ro^eueii^  in  the  sense  of  *  at :'  e.g.  H. 
xxiii.  853,  seqq.  .  .  .  ix  3k  rpTJpwi^a  itiXuau  \  Xeitr^  fjoipiu&(p 
d^aeu  Tronic,  ^C  dp^  dudtyei  j  ro^ti)uVy  *  at  which  he  bade  them 
shoot.' 

6.  *0f,'  'concerning.'  Kazd  with  the  genitive  is  also 
rendered  by  *of,'  *  concerning :'  e.g.  Demosth.  68,  2,  8  xai 
piyeardv  iaze  xot?'  bpiov  iyxd/juoUy  *  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
greatest  commendation  of  you ;'  Id.  1412,  5,  xa&*  h6<:  pSvop 
Ttpd-ffJiazo^  00  ra  xpdrcara  lyvtoxeu^  *  concerning  one  thing  alone 
has  he  decided  not  the  most  wisely ;'  Id.  615,  27,  xara  navzb^ 
TOO  j^pSuoo  axiipaa&ty  '  consider  of  the  whole  of  time,'  *  of  all 
time.*    Xen.  Cyr.  i.  8,  1. 

In  such  examples,  the  genitive,  having  the  sense  of  'with 
respect  to,'  expresses  the  relation  which  we  render  by  '  of,* 
'concerning,*  and  the  meaning  of  xard  is  not  retained  in 
the  translation,  the  English  language  having  nothing  that 
answers  to  it  when  so  employed.  The  preposition  retains 
here  only  so  much  of  its  proper  sense  as  serves  to  indicate 
that  the  action  which  it  qualifies  has  a  certain  relative 
direction  with  respect  to  the  noun  introduced  by  the 
genitive. 

Here  belong  such  phrases  as  xae?'  iXoo^  'on  the  whole,* 
properly,  'with  respect  to,  concerning,  the  whole,'  and  xarA. 
Trai/vd^^  'altogether,'  that  is,  'with  respect  to  every  thing,* 
or  '  in  respect  of  every  thing.' 

c,  'Upon,'  'by.*  The  same  interpretation  may  be  given 
of  such  phrases  as  eo^t^r&ai  xard  tcu(Kj  *to  vow  by,  upon,  a 
thing,'  dfwaou  xard  ro/oc,  *to  swear  by,  upon,  a  thing;'  the 
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sense  being  ^  to  make  a  vow  .  .  .  with  respect  to  a  thing/ 

*  having  reference  to  a  thing/  *to  swear  or  take  an  oath  .  .  . 
with  respect  to,  having  reference  to,  a  thing,'  the  idea  of 
*with  respect  to,'  *  having  a  reference  to,'  being  expressed 
by  the  genitive,  and  the  preposition  merely  indicating  the 
relative  direction  of  the  action  towards  the  object  marked 
by  the  genitive  case.  Otherwise,  xazd  must  be  considered 
as  retaining  more  of  its  proper  sense,  and  as  indicating  that 
the  person  that  makes  a  vow  or  swears  stands  over  the 
object  by  which  he  swears.  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.) 
Either  way,  the  sense  of  *  by,' '  upon,'  belongs  to  the  genitive 
case  and  not  to  xarcL 

d.  'Against.'  Again,  in  the  many  examples  in  which 
xazd  with  the  genitive  has  seemingly  the  sense  of  ^against,' 
the  same  interpretation  applies.  Thus,  in  the  phrase  xard 
rrvoc  sinsTu,  *  to  speak  against  a  person :'  e.g.  Plat.  Apol.  87, 
B,  TToXXoo  did)  xar*  ifmurou  ipeTi^  abro^y  *  I  am  far  from  intending 
to  speak  against  myself.'  The  genitive  marking  the  object 
with  reference  to  or  with  respect  to  which  the  act  of  speak- 
ing is  affirmed,  xard  shows  that  the  action  has  a  certain 
direction  relatively  to  this  object.  The  notion  of '  against' 
is  not  contained  in  xazd^  but  is  suggested  by  the  relation  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  its  action 
stand  to  each  other.  That  this  is  so,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  xazd  nvoc  is  employed  equally  with  words  that  signify 
praise  and  with  those  that  express  blame.  E.g.  Demosth. 
646,  4,  rijv  b/ioiau  iKoc^aaro  TzcaxTjv  airicof  xav*  airoD,  *  he 
accounted  the  like  charge  against  him  to  be  true,'  com- 
pared with  Id.  68,  2,  above  cited,  o  xai  /liyeaTdi'  iart  xa&*  bfjuov 
iyxd}[uo)^y  'which,  in  fact,  is  the  highest  commendation  of 
you.'    (See  Beiske  Ind.  Grsec.  Demosth.  s.  v.  xazd.) 

II.  With  the  accusative. 

1.  'Down.'  In  some  examples  of  its  employment  with 
the  accusative  case  xard  retains  its  proper  signification  of 

*  down :'  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  96,  raitza  za  7:Xo7a  dua  fikv  zbi^  Ttoza/iop 
ob  dui^avzai  rrkieiu^  .  .  .  xazd  ^6oi>  Ss  xo/xi^ezac  wSe, '  these  vessels 
cannot  sail  up  the  river,  but  go  down  stream  as  follows** 
Here  the  proper  signification  of  xazd  is  'down,'  and  the 
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accusative  jSiov  means  *  as  regards  the  stream ;'  *  they  go 
down  ...  as  regards  the  stream.'  It  is  true  that  xara  (>6op 
might  be  interpreted  *with  the  current,'  that  is,  *  according 
to  the  current,'  (see  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  s.  v.  xard ;)  but 
nothing  forbids  the  attributing  to  xard  its  original  sense,  the 
more  as  it  stands  in  immediate  opposition  to  di^d  r5v  TrorafiSpj 
*up  the  stream.'  H.  xvii.  86,  l^fiet  y  djia  xar'  ouvafiiufju 
wTtcki^v^  *  the  blood  flowed  down  from  the  inflicted  wound.* 
In  this  example,  xard  added  to  djia  l^^u  shows  that  the 
flowing  is  *  down,'  and  the  accusative  obzafiivrjv  tbrecX^i^  indi- 
cates in  what  regard  this  is  affirmed,  ^  as  regards  the  inflicted 
wound.'  So  that,  strictly  taken,  the  meaning  would  be, 
*  the  blood  flowed  down  ...  as  regards  the  inflicted  wound  ;* 
and  the  sense  of  *from,*  which  is  properly  added  in  the 
translation  *the  blood  flowed  down  from  the  inflicted 
wound,'  is  not  contained  in  xardy  but  is  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

2.  a.  *  Throughout,'  *  all  through.'  Kard  with  the  accusa- 
tive is  employed  to  measure  the  extent  of  an  action,  where 
in  English  are  used  the  terms  *  throughout,'  *  all  through :' 
e.g.  II.  iv.  199,  ^  8*  Ihat  xazi  Xabv  ^A'^atwVy  *he  went  to  go 
throughout  the  host  of  the  Acheei;'  II.  i.  229,  fj  noXh  Xdtidu 
iare  xara  azpardu  euphu  ^A^acwu  \  Scap*  djzocupeTff&aUj  *  surely  it 
is  far  better  to  take  away  from  us,  throughout  the  wide  host 
of  the  Achflei,  what  has  been  bestowed  upon  us ;'  Herod,  i. 
80,  rdu  SoXwi^a  ^epdbroyre^  nepcr/j^ou  xari  roh^  dr^awjpoi)^^  *  attend- 
ants conducted  Solon  all  through  the  treasuries.' 

In  such  examples  xard  does  not  retain  distinctly  its  proper 
sense  of  ^  down,'  although  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  true 
that,  even  here,  this  meaning  did  originally  belong  to  it,  but 
was  afterwards  lost  from  the  view,  chiefly  through  the  pre- 
dominant force  of  the  accusative  case.  In  the  first  example 
cited,  the  accusative  is  employed  to  measure  the  extent  of 
the  action  ^  8'  livcu,  and  shows  that  the  going  was  *  to  the 
extent  of,  reached  as  far  as,  the  Greek  host;'  and  xard  was 
originally  added,  in  the  case  of  such  measure,  to  mark  the 
relative  direction  of  the  action,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the 
measure  of  its  extent  was  to  be  taken  from  above  down- 
wards.   But  as  this  was  a  wholly  subordinate  matter,  the 
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leading  idea  being,  not  so  much  the  mode  of  determining 
the  measure,  whether  by  taking  it  from  above  or  Groia  below, 
as  the  measure  of  extent  itself,  the  proper  meaning  of  xard 
almost  vanished,  and  little  more  was  expressed,  when  jcetrd 
was  added,  than  the  mere  measure  of  extent  furnished  by 
the  accusative  itself. 

That  xard  was  thus  used  with  the  accusative  of  measure 
merely  to  show  the  direction  in  which  the  extent  of  an 
action  is  measured,  namely,  from  above  downwards,  will  be 
seen  afterwards  in  explaining  other  constructions,  such  as 
xa&*  iuoj  *one  at  a  time,*  xa&*  ijfiipoi^y  *by  the  day,'  *a  day 
at  a  time.'  And  that  xard  is  so  employed  in  such  examples 
as  xara  Xaduj  '  throughout  the  people,'  may  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  dpd,  *  up,'  is  used  with  the  accusative  in  precisely 
the  same  sense.  Thus,  D.  iv.  209,  ^av  S*  ciuou  xad^  SfuXov  d:ua 
OTpazhv  euphu  ^J^acwu,  *  they  proceeded  to  go  in,  among,  the 
crowd,  all  through  the  wide  army  of  the  Achsei.'  Here,  if 
dint  be  allowed  to  have  been  originally  employed  in  its 
peculiar  sense,  it  shows  that  the  measure  of  extent  expressed 
by  azpardv  is  to  be  regarded  as  taken  from  below  upwards, 
just  as,  in  the  case  of  xazd^  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  taken 
from  above  downwards ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  explained  how 
the  two  expressions  xazd  arparbv  and  dvd  arpaxov  came  to  be 
identical  in  sense,  'throughout  the  army,'  but  by  observing 
that  the  prepositions  merely  indicated  the  direction  which 
the  action  was  conceived  as  having,  that  is,  the  manner  of 
taking  its  measure,  from  above  downwards,  and  from  below 
upwards;  and  that  while  the  actual  measure  of  extent, 
the  accusative,  remained  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  it  was  reached  in  this  way 
or  that. 

It  may  be  observed,  although  not  deemed  necessary,  nor 
even  important,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  above  explana- 
tion, that,  occasionally,  xaxd  with  the  accusative  in  the  sense 
of  'throughout,*  or  of  the  entire  measure  of  an  action,  does 
possibly  retain  the  idea  of  '  down*  with  more  distinctness 
than  can  be  aflSrraed  of  it  in  the  preceding  examples.  Thus, 
H.  xvii.  84,  ndjrmjuev  5*  dp'  iTzena  xazd  aziiajZy  'he  looked 
throughout  the  ranks,'  where  we  could  also  say,  'he  looked 
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down  the  ranks,'  and  where  it  may  be  more  readily  admitted 
that  xazd  retains  its  proper  sense. 

6.  *At,'  'on/  *by,'  'in.'  Kard  occurs  with  the  accusative 
case  of  a  variety  of  words  in  such  phrases  as  xar'  oTxoi/y  'at 
home,'  xa&*  ifxdov^  'in  a  crowd,'  xara  ttjv  656v,  ^on  or  by  the 
road,'  xara  'f^u  xai  xara  MXarraPj  '  by  land  and  by  sea,'  and 
in  such  conjunction  admits  of  being  rendered  in  English  by 
'at,'  'on,'  'by,'  'in,'  'among'  even,  and  perhaps  by  other 
terms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  noun  and  of  the  action 
defined  by  xard  and  the  accusative.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv. 
6, 11,  duSpe^  S*  obdafji^  (poldrzovct^  ^f^  (paptpoi  tiac^  dJU'  t^  xard 
zm)T7ji^  TTjv  bdov^ '  except  on  this  road ;'  D.  iv.  209,  )9av  d'  liwu 
xa&'  ifitXoif  dud  azparbu  tbphv  ^Aj^aecaPj  '  they  proceeded  to  go 
in,  among,  the  crowd;'  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6,  1,  d2:ej[(opouu  ic  Tb 
dffzu  xard  ttjv  ini  Ktfipiaz  bdduj  '  they  retreated  by,  along, 
over,  the  road  to  Kenchrese ;'  Id.  Hell.  v.  4,  47,  rb  Imhp  t^ 
xazd  rbv  Kt^aip&va  bdou  dxpovj  '  the  summit  above  the  road 
at,  near,  Kitheeron.' 

In  such  examples,  the  proper  sense  of '  down,'  however 
truly  it  may  be  involved,  is  not  distinctly  retained  by  xard]  • 
and  yet  the  presence  of  this  preposition  may  be  accounted 
for  and  its  force  determined.  In  fact,  this  use  of  xard  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  only 
difference  being  that  there  the  accusative  measures  the 
extent  of  the  action  qualified  by  xard^  while  here  it  marks, 
in  a  less  palpable  sense  of  measure,  the  object  to  which  the 
preceding  statement  is  to  be  confined,  that  'as  to,'  'with 
regard  to'  which  it  is  afiirmed.  It  was  seen  above,  that  in 
the  phrase  tivcu  xazd  azparbv^  'to  go  throughout  the  army,' 
the  accusative  gives  the  measure  of  the  action,  being  equiva- 
lent to  '  as  far  as  the  army  reaches,'  '  to  the  extent  of  the 
army,'  while  the  proper  oflBce  of  xazd  was  to  mark  the 
direction  of  the  action,  and  so  to  note  the  way  in  which  the 
extent  or  measure  of  the  action  is  determined,  namely,  from 
above  downwards,  or  from  below  upwards ;  and,  accordingly, 
that  the  peculiar  signification  of  xaxd^  although  unquestion- 
ably originally  present,  came  to  be  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. 

But  if  this  be  so  of  xazd  in  connection  with  actual 
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measures  of  the  extent  of  actions,  it  must  equally  be  true 
of  the  cases  in  which  xard  with  the  accusative  is  used,  so 
very  nearly  in  the  same  way,  to  mark  the  limit  of  extent  in 
which  a  proposition  is  to  be  taken.  In  this  latter  case, 
likewise,  xard^  originally  used  ta  mark  the  direction  and 
relative  position  of  an  action,  motion,  or  object,  came  to  be 
of  hardly  any  other  force  than  merely  to  show  that  the  action 
or  state  qualified  by  it  was  to  be  considered,  with  reference 
to  some  object  that  determines  the  eirtentof  its  meaning,  an 
object  *  as  to,'  ^  as  regards'  which  it  is  affirmed.  Just  as 
much  here  as  in  the  former  case  is  it  true,  that  of  the  quali- 
fication added  to  the  action  or  state  of  the  verb  by  means 
of  xazd  and  the  accusative  the  most  important  part  is  that 
expressed  by  the  accusative,  and  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  reference  is  made  to  this  by  xazd  is  wholly  subordinate, 
it  being  a  matter  of  indifference  which  way  the  pointing  to 
the  object  is  made,  whether  from  above  downwards,  or  from 
below  upwards.  Only  some  mode  of  reference  must  be  used, 
and  that  a  sign  of  direction ;  and  that  one  was  chosen  which 
was  already  familiar  as  an  index  of  direction  in  determining 
the  measure  of  the  extent  of  an  action. 

According  to  this  view,  as  in  the  phrase  U)^(u  xard  arparhvj 
*to  go  throughout  the  army,'  the  accusative  azpazov  means 
*  as  far  as  the  army  reaches,'  '  to  the  extent  of  the  army,* 
and  so  measures  the  extent  of  Uvaz^  '  the  going,'  or  marks 
it  as  being  *  throughout  the  army,'  xard^  which  originally 
served  only  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  action  is 
to  be  measured,  having  ceased  to  have  any  appreciable 
influence  on  the  meaning ;  so  in  the  phrase  xar*  olxov  jiivuv^ 
*to  stay  at  home,'  the  accusative  olxoi^  added  to  fxivBtv  shows 
that  the  act  of  *  staying'  is  to  be  taken,  not  absolutely  and 
in  every  regard,  but  up  to  the  limit  marked  by  the  accusa- 
tive ;  that  is,  it  denotes  the  object  as  to  which,  or  with  regard 
to  which,  the  staying  is  affirmed,  and  thus  makes  known 
that  the  staying  is  to  be  understood  only  *  as  regards  home,' 
*as  far  as  home  is  concerned.'  And  xard  qualifies  /xii^erv, 
properly  speaking,  by  showing  its  direction  or  relative 
position ;  so  that,  when  an  accusative  is  added  and  measures 
the  extent  in  which  the  idea  of  '  staying'  is  to  be  understood 
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as  being  affirmed,  the  sense  conveyed  by  xard  will  be  that 
the  direction  in  which  the  measure  of  limitation  is  to  be 
made  is  that  of  xard  or  *down.'  And  as  the  accusative  of 
measure  or  extent  is  no  more  than  a  mark  to  show  how  far 
an  action  or  motion  goes,  or  a  statement  is  to  be  admitted, 
it  must  always  be  conceived  as  lying  in  the  line  of  the  action 
or  motion,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  a  statement  looks 
for  its  limitation.  Hence,  again,  when  xard  marks  the 
direction  of  an  action,  or  the  aspect  which  a  statement  is  to 
be  regarded  as  having,  it  does  virtually  point  to  the  object 
introduced  by  the  accusative  of  measure ;  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  xard  is  the  sign  that  gives  the  reference 
of  the  action  or  statement  to  the  object  that  measures  or 
limits  it  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  notion  of 
*  down'  proper  to  xard  is  not  perceptibly  present,  this  word 
having  retained  no  more  than  the  power  of  pointing  the 
statement  contained  in  /liveiu  to  the  object  by  which  its 
meaning  is  limited.  And,  obviously,  tiiis  is  all  that  is 
required  of  xard,  it  being  of  no  moment  to  mark  the  precise 
direction  of  the  pointing  or  reference,  whether  it  is  made 
upwards  or  downwards.  Accordingly,  xard  and  such  accusa- 
tives as  have  been  mentioned  together  with  olxoi^  will  be 
rendered  in  English,  which  has  no  term  by  which  to  repre- 
sent xazd  as  here  employed,  in  the  sense  of  the  accusative 
alone,  that  is,  of  *as  to,'  *as  regards,'  and  by  a  variety  of 
expressions  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action  qualified 
and  of  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.  Thus,  fiiuai^  xar* 
olxov  is  rendered  by  *  to  stay  at  home,'  the  meaning  being 
^  to  stay  ...  as  regards,  as  far  as  concerns,  home,'  that  is, 
the  staying  being  described  as  having  reference  to  home, 
and  to  be  understood  as  extending  to  that  alone;  xad^  ddop 
TtopeuetT&ac  is  translated  by  *to  march  on  a  road,'  or  *  by  a 
road,'  the  sense  being,  *to  march  ...  as  regards  a  road,* 
that  is,  the  marching  is  to  be  taken  as  affirmed,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  with  a  limitation,  ^  as  regards  a  road,'  ^  as  &r  as 
a  road  is  concerned ;'  liucu  xaff"  5fuXou  is  rendered  by  *  to  go 
in,  among,  or  through,  a  crowd,'  the  sense  being,  *  to  go  .  .  • 
as  regards  a  crowd,'  that  is,  the  going  is  to  be  understood  as 
affirmed  in  a  limited  extent,  and  as  having  reference  to  a 
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crowd,  not  to  any  objects  indifferently.  When  in  English 
we  would  speak  of  a  staying  that  has  to  do  with  home  alone, 
and  extends  to  no  other  place  of  staying,  we  describe  it  as  a 
staying  <  at  home  ;*  when  of  a  journeying  that  has  to  do  with 
a  road  alone,  or  extends  to  no  other  way  of  journeying,  we 
describe  it  as  a  journeying  '  by,  on,  or  over  a  road ;'  and  so, 
when  of  a  going  that  has  to  do  with  a  crowd  alone,  and 
embraces  no  other  circumstance  attending  a  going,  we 
describe  it  as  a  going  4n,  among,  through,  a  crowd/  In 
other  words,  we  employ  in  English,  where  the  Greek  em- 
ploys xard  with  the  accusative,  in  such  expressions,  the  terms 
*at,'  *in,'  *on,'  'among,*  *by,*  one  in  one  connection,  and 
another  in  another,  as  may  suit  the  action  of  the  verb  and 
the  nature  of  the  noun  by  which  its  sense  is  limited.  In 
Hom.  II.  iii.  151-2,  .  .  .  Teruyeaacp  ioaore^^  otre  xad^  Dhjp  | 
dsp8pi<p  iift^^ofitpot  oTca  Xtiptoeaaap  hXatv^  'like  grasshoppers, 
that,  sitting  on  a  tree  in  the  forest,  send  forth  a  shrill  cry,' 
nad^  uXijPy  rendered  *  in  a  forest,*  properly  understood,  shows 
the  precise  extent  in  which  the  terms  d€pdpi<p  ife(^6fispoe  are 
to  be  taken ;  so  that  the  sitting  on  a  tree  shall  have  refer- 
ence exclusively  to  the  forest,  and  the  meaning  be  almost 
the  same  as  *  sitting  on  a  forest  tree.'  Compare  II.  iii.  36, 
•&C  a2»T^c  xa&*  ofidop  I3u  TpcicDP dyepcij^iopj  'he  went  in,  among, 
the  crowd  ;*  and  Xen.  Anab.  v.  2,  16,  6  dk  Stpcxpmv  araz  xard 
roc  TTuia^f  bizoaoo^  iduparo  xazvid)Xoty  '  standing  at  the  gates.' 
c.  '  On,*  '  in.*  The  same  eicplanation  is  to  be  given  of 
xard  with  the  accusative  in  such  phrases  as  ^diXuv  xor' 
doTridoy  'to  strike  on  the  shield,*  ^dXkup  xard  ar^&o^^  'to 
strike  on  the  breast,*  eidipoc  xard  fpiua,  'to  know  in  the 
heart,*  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  '  on,*  '  in.*  E.g. 
II.  iii.  347,  xac  ^dXev  ^Arptidao  xar'  daizida  ndyroa*  ittnjVj  '  and 
struck  on  the  shield  of  Atreides  ;*  H.  iv.  163,  ed  ydp  iyd}  rods 
olSa  xard  <ppipa  xac  xard  ^ofiov^  '  for  well  know  I  this  in  my 
mind  and  heart.*  Here,  as  in  the  case  just  considered,  the 
accusative  of  itself  marks  the  particular  object  to  which  the 
action  or  state  qualified  by  xard  is  intended  to  be  limited. 
Thus,  in  the  example  ^dXtp  ^Azpeidao  xar  doTzlda^  'struck 
(his  spear)  on  the  shield,*  the  accusative  denotes  the  object 
to  which  definitely  the  act  of  striking  is  to  be  understood 
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as  restricted;  'he  struck  (his  spear)/  not  absolutely,  but 
only  *80  far  as  the  shield  goes,'  *to  the  extent  of  the 
shield/  and  no  more;  and  xard  is  added  to  the  verb  to 
mark,  in  the  way  above  explained,  the  reference  of  its 
action  or  state  to  the  object  that  limits  its  extent  With 
regard  to  the  sense  of  the  accusative  there  can  hardly  be 
any  question ;  and  with  respect  to  xard^  it  is  plain  that  it 
has  lost  its  proper  sense  of  *down;*  for  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  fact  to  say,  in  the  above  example,  that 
^he  struck  his  spear  down  on  the  shield.'  Rather,  xard 
having  become  familiar  in  use  to  denote  the  direction  in 
which  the  measure  of  an  action  or  motion  was  to  be  taken, 
from  above  downwards,  it  came  to  be  employed  as  the 
mere  index  of  the  direction  which  an  action  to  be  mea- 
sured had  relatively  to  the  object  that  gave  its  measure 
or  extent ;  that  is,  it  showed  that  the  action  or  motion  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  object  that  measured  its  extent;  and 
this  even  where  the  direction  of  *  downwards*  was  not 
apparent  nor  even  applicable.  In  fact,  as  has  been  above 
seen,  the  notion  of  the  measure  of  the  action  furnished  by 
the  accusative  is  so  entirely  predominant,  that  the  precise 
direction  in  which  it  is  measured  is  very  unimportant,  and 
is  lost  sight  of.  In  this  view,  ^dXev  xar  dtmida  would  not 
signify  'he  struck  downwards  ...  as  regards  the  shield,' 
'  as  far  as  the  shield  goes,'  but  that '  he  struck,'  and  that 
the  striking  was  determined  in  its  extent  by  a  limit  or 
measure,  showing  that  it  reached  as  far  as  a  certain 
object,  and  embraced  no  other,  namely,  by  Aaizida  meaning 
'as  regards  the  shield,'  'as  far  as  the  shield  goes;'  and  as  a 
limit  or  measure  of  an  action  was  determined  very  com- 
monly by  taking  it  in  a  direction  from  above  downwards, 
the  preposition  xardL,  which  marks  this  direction,  was  em- 
ployed as  a  general  conventional  sign,  as  it  were,  of  the 
direction  of  an  action  in  measure-taking,  without  any 
special  regard  to  its  proper  sense,  and,  therefore,  without 
any  reference  to  the  actual  direction  of  the  action,  whe- 
ther it  was  upwards,  downwards,  or  any  other  possible 
direction.  And,  here  again,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tiiat  the 
accusative  case  supplying  the  actual  measure  or  limit  of 
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the  action,  and  xard  denoting  merely  the  presence  of  such 
measare,  or  the  reference  of  the  action  to  it,  the  phrases  in 
which  xaxd  stands  thus  connected  with  the  accasative  are  to 
be  rendered  in  the  sense  of  the  accusative  aloue,  xard,  in 
such  constructions,  being  incapable  of  translation  in  the 
English  language ;  and  that  the  variety  of  the  rendering  in 
English  is  due,  not  to  any  difference  in  the  meaning  either 
of  the  accusative  or  of  xaxd^  but  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  action  and  of  the  noun  that  gives  its  measure  or  limit 
Hence,  ^dilev  xar'  doTtiday  'he  struck  ...  as  regards  the 
shield,'  is  rendered  by  'he  struck  on  the  shield,*  but  rii* 
olda  xaza  ippkva^  '  I  know  this  ...  as  regards  my  heart,'  is 
translated  by  *  I  know  this  in  my  heart* 

If  this  explanation  be  true,  it  is  readily  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  expressions  which  it  is  needless  to  enume- 
rate. One  or  two  may  be  here  mentioned,  merely  by  way 
of  illustration.  Thus,  the  common  phrase  xaxd  yrju  xai  xard 
^dXarrai^y  'by  land  and  by  sea;'  e.g.  Thucyd.  i.  18,  raiv 
^EXhjifwv  rd  ndXcu  xard  y^v  rd  nXsiot  rj  xard  ^MXcuraop  did  z^ 
ixeiva}v  nap*  dUijXoo^  iTre/jutrYdyrwi^y  '  the  Greeks  having  inter- 
course with  each  other  in  the  olden  time  more  by  land 
than  by  sea,  (and,  accordingly,  passing)  through  their  terri- 
tory.' Here,  the  proposition  ^EUtjv(oi>  nap*  dUijXouc  impitf- 
ybvciovy  'the  Greeks  had  intercourse  with  each  other,*  is 
qualified  by  the  terms  xard  jrji>  rd  nXtim  ij  xard  ^dXaurtroify 
showing  in  what  extent  it  is  to  be  taken,  '  as  regards  the 
land  more  than  as  regards  the  sea;'  that  is,  their  inter- 
course, considered  with  reference  to  the  land,  was  greater 
than  their  intercourse  considered  with  reference  to  the  sea; 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  English,  '  their  intercourse  by  land 
was  greater  than  their  intercourse  by  sea.' 

The  phrase  ixaaro^  youu  r<3v  xa&*  abzbv  ip^^  Xen.  Cyrop. 
V.  1,  11,  'each  loves  what  suits  himself,*  furnishes  another 
example  of  xard  employed  with  the  accusative  case  to  mark 
the  extent  in  which  a  preceding  proposition  is  to  be  taken. 
The  meaning  is,  that  each  one  loves  the  things  that  have 
regard  to,  that  stand  related  to,  himself;  that  is,  that  have 
this  reference,  are  to  be  taken  in  this  regard,  and  in  no 
other ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  the  giving,  by  means  of  xccd^ 
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alrrdp,  the  measure  or  extent  in  which  ra>v  ip^  is  to  be 
taken.  The  sense  of  limiting  the  preceding  statement  by 
marking  with  regard  to  what  object  it  is  true,  is  obviously 
due  to  the  accusative  case,  and  not  to  xard.  The  presence 
and  meaning  of  the  preposition  are  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

d,  'By/  'at  a  time.'  Among  the  more  remarkable  uses 
of  xard  with  the  accusative  is  that  in  which  it  is  employed 
with  numerals  and  other  terms  to  mark  the  standard  or 
unit  of  measure  or  division  by  which  any  whole  number  or 
aggregate  is  divided  off  into  equal  parts.  Thus,  xa&*  ivoj 
*by  ones,*  'one  at  a  time,*  xa&'  txaunov^  'individually,*  that 
is,  '  each  and  every  one  of  a  number  taken  by  himself,*  a 
number  counted  by,  or  divided  into,  individuals;  €xoun<K 
conveying  the  notion  of  each  individual  of  some  number 
by  means  of  its  radical  exo,  'one,*  the  same  as  the  English 
eachj  and  the  Sanskrit  ^Aa,  'one,*  and  the  ending  (^)-roc, 
the  same  as  roc  in  ex-roc?  as  ih  in  the  English  six-thj  as  t6 
the  common  demonstrative  or  article  in  Greek,  and  as  ^A 
in  the  English  th-e  and  th-a-i^  serving,  by  pointing  to  and 
thus  distinguishing  it,  to  separate  the  term  Ixa-,  'one,*  from 
the  other  objects  of  an  indefinite  number,  and  so  conveying 
the  notion  of  individuality.  Of  course  the  idea  of  some 
number,  of  which  ixouno^  shows  that  the  component  ob- 
jects are  taken  individually,  is  implied  in  the  same  way 
that  exroc,  naming  as  it  does  only  one  object,  but  separated 
or  distinguished  as  the  'sixth,*  implies  a  number  of  'six' 
from  which  the  one  is  distinguished.  So  xutol  ipuXa^  'by 
tribes,*  that  is,  a  nation  parted  off  into  tribes,  or  taken  '  by 
tribes  ;*  xad^  fjfxipau^  '  daily,*  'by  the  day,*  '  a  day  at  a  time,* 
that  is,  some  larger  period  of  time,  as  life  or  the  like, 
divided  off  into  equal  parts  by  the  measure  of  a  day.  E.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  8,  djtf^X&ov  Imb  zd  divdpa  du&pamoc  i^dopa^ 
xoPTOy  obx  ddpbot^  diXd  xad^  eva,  *  there  retired  under  shelter 
of  the  trees  seventy  men,  not  in  a  body,  but  one  by  one,* 
'  one  at  a  time.*  In  this  example,  we  have  a  number  of 
soldiers  divided  off  into  equal  subdivisions,  namely,  of  one 
each  ;  and  they  retire,  not  in  a  body  {d&poot)^  but '  by  ones,* 
'  one  at  a  time,*  singulatim.    The  division  into  parts  is  made 
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by  applying  saccessively  a  standard  or  unit  of  measure, 
namely,  xaaS^  hoy  <one/  ^a  measure  that  reaches  to,  or 
amounts  to,  one;'  just  as  a  husbandman  divides  a  heap  of 
corn  into  parts  of  a  bushel  each  by  the  use  of  a  bashel- 
measure. 

The  notion  of  a  measure  to  be  thus  employed  to  mark 
off  a  whole  number  into  equal  subdivisions,  as  xaj^  &a, 
'one,'  ^the  measure  of  one,'  belongs  to  the  accusative  itself 
meaning,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  ^  as  far  as  one  goes,' 
^as  much  as  one,'  Ho  the  amount  of  one;'  and  juxxd  has  no 
other  office  than  that  of  showing  how  this  measure  is  de- 
termined, namely,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  by  noting  that 
a  limit  of  measure  or  extent  is  reached  by  a  direction 
from  above  downwards.  But  it  has  been  shown  above 
that  xardy  from  being  frequently  used  in  its  proper  sense 
to  determine  the  way  in  which  an  action  was  measured, 
and,  especially,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  of  mea- 
sure itself,  whereby  was  shut  out  a  regard  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  determined,  came  to  denote  any  direction 
in  which  an  action  was  measured,  and,  of  course,  with* 
out  regard  to  its  being  downward,  it  being  indifferent 
which  way  any  thing  is  measured,  whether  from  below 
upwards,  or  from  above  downwards.  That,  in  fact,  xaxd 
became  a  mere  sign  of  the  direction  of  an  action  with 
reference  to  the  determination  of  its  measure  or  extent. 
Accordingly,  xad^  iua  would  mean,  as  it  has  been  seen  that 
it  really  does,  'as  much  as  one,'  *  up  to  the  measure  of  one,' 
*one.'  And  if  xa&*  i^a  obtained  this  sense  of  measure, 
*one,'  *  to  the  amount  of  one,*  it  might  be  used  as  a  stand- 
ard, or  unit  of  measure,  to  be  applied  to  appropriate  objects. 
A  number  of  persons  may  be  counted  off  by  this  measure, 
and  divided  into  parts  of  *  one'  each,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  distributed  into  such  parts.  Thus,  in  the  example 
above  given,  the  seventy  soldiers  are  described  as  having 
retired  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  not  in  a  body  (d^pooe) 
or  as  an  aggregate  number,  but  by  *  ones,'  '  one  at  a  time' 
{xa&'  eva),  that  is,  in  subdivisions  of  '  one  each,'  made  by 
dividing  or  distributing  the  whole  number  by  applying 
successively  the  measure  of  *one.' 
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It  has  been  shown  that  xard  with  the  accusative  ex- 
presses a  measure,  and  that  such  measure  is  capable  of 
being  used  with  appropriate  objects  as  a  unit  or  standard 
of  measure  by  which  to  divide  or  distribute  a  whole  num- 
ber or  aggregate  of  objects  into  equal  parts  or  divisions 
having  the  denomination  of  the  unit  of  measure.  But  it 
may  be  asked  whence  the  idea  of  actual  distribution  comee, 
it  being  one  thing  to  have  a  unit  of  measure,  and  another 
thing  to  express  the  fact  of  its  actual  application  with  result- 
ing distribution.  Clearly,  the  notion  of  distribution,  that 
is,  of  a  number  or  aggregate  of  objects  divided  off  into 
equal  parts  by  the  application  of  a  unit  of  measure,  does 
not  reside  in  xard.  This  appears  from  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  said  of  its  proper  and  derivative  significations,  no 
one  of  them  containing  any  such  notion.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
found  in  the  accusative  case,  which  does  no  more  than 
express  the  measure.  Nor  yet,  again,  is  it  conveyed  by 
xard  and  the  accusative  conjoined;  for,  as  has  been  seen 
already,  the  sense  which  they  convey  is  only  that  of  mea* 
sure,  belonging  to  the  accusative,  with  an  index  at  mosti 
given  by  xard^  of  the  direction  in  which  this  is  obtained. 
The  notion  of  distribution  is,  in  fact,  suggested  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  unit  of  measure  and  the  number  or 
aggregate  to  be  subdivided  or  distributed,  and  is  only 
rendered  more  obvious  by  the  attending  circumstances. 
Of  course,  it  is  always  required,  in  order  to  its  being  under- 
stood that  xard  and  the  accusative,  when  placed  alongside 
of  a  whole  number,  are  the  unit  of  measure  or  divisor  by 
which  it  is  to  be  distributed  into  equal  parts,  that  the  unit 
of  measure  formed  by  xard  and  the  accusative  shall  be  of  a 
nature  suited  to  the  division  or  distribution  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, that  is,  that  it  shall  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of 
which  the  whole  number  is  made  up,  and  into  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  divided.  When  seventy  soldiers  are  said  to  retire 
(dTTTjX&ov  du&pamoe  i^dofxjxovra),  and  xa&'  ipa  is  added  with 
the  sense  merely  of  a  unit  of  measure,  *  up  to  one,'  *  one/ 
but  naming  one  of  the  parts  or  numbers  of  which  the 
whole  number  seventy  is  composed,  and  being  therefore 
fitted  to  become  its  divisor,  the  mind  supplies,  without 
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difficulty,  under  the  circumstances,  the  application  of  this 
unit  of  measure  to  the  whole  number  alongside  of  which 
it  stands  as  its  divisor ;  so  that  djojX&ou  dp&pamoe  ifido/jajxopTOj 
obx  d&p6oe  dJUUb  xa&'  evo,  may  readily  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  seventy  soldiers  were  distributed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  unit  of  measure  xa&'  ipa  into  equal  parts  of 
^one  each/  and  so  retired  ^by  ones/  or  ^one  at  a  time.' 
In  Horn.  H.  iii.  826,  of  /ikv  Inud^  If^ovro  xari  <rr/;fac,  *  they 
sat  in  rows  or  ranks,'  the  host  of  men  is  described  as  sit- 
ting *  in  rows,'  distributed  *  by  rows  ;*  and  it  is  obvious  that 
xara  inix(Ky  ^  rows  or  ranks,'  is  a  unit  of  measure  by  which 
the  host  is  distributed,  it  being  a  suitable  one  by  which  to 
arrange  a  host,  especially  when  they  were  to  be  spectators 
of  a  single  combat.  Thuc.  i.  5,  TtpoaniitrovziQ  TtdXureu  drer- 
jljiinocz  xal  xara  xdifiaiz  oixou/iivcu^  Tjpnal^oVy  ^  falling  upon  cities 
that  were  unwalled  and  inhabited  villagewise,  they  plun- 
dered them.'  Here  the  object  to  be  distributed  or  divided 
is  Tt6Xi^y  ^a  city,'  and  the  unit  of  measure  by  which  it  is 
divided  is  xara  xw/jajVy  ^  a  village,'  ^  the  measure  of  a  village;' 
and  this,  as  we  know  from  other  passages  showing  that  the 
Greek  cities  {TrdXa^)  were  sometimes  composed  of  a  number 
of  villages,  as  distinguished  from  a  compact  arrangement^ 
was  suitable  to  be  employed  as  the  divisor  of  the  object 
or  aggregate  7r6>i/c,  if  not  ordinarily,  yet  certainly  in  the 
present  circumstances,  where  its  peculiar  arrangement 
and  its  being  unwalled  are  assigned  as  the  occasion  of 
its  being  plundered.  Although  the  proper  unit  is  xard 
xwfjojpf  the  plural  xard  xd/iac  is  employed  to  show  the  plu« 
rality  of  parts  or  villages  into  which  the  7r6>kc  was  dis- 
tributed. Thuc.  i.  2,  r^c  re  xa&*  i^fiipai^  dvapcaiou  Tpof^ 
Ttapvaj^ou  du  •^youfitvot  iTraparetu^  *  counting  that  they  would 
everywhere  obtain  their  necessary  daily  subsistence.'  In 
this  example,  men  are  spoken  of  as  requiring  food  for  sub- 
sistence, and,  although  life  is  not  mentioned  as  the  period 
during  which  food  is  required,  it  is  necessarily  implied. 
Ka&*  •^fxipauj  *  for  a  day,  the  measure  of  a  day,'  *  a  day,* 
being  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  which  this  period  is 
obviously  capable,  and  being,  moreover,  peculiarly  suited 
to  make  the  subdivision  when   necessary  subsistence  is 
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spoken  of,  upon  its  addition  as  a  unit  of  measure  divides 
ofi'  this  period  of  man's  demand  for  food  into  equal  parts 
of  a  day  each.  The  sense  which  arises  is,  that  they  counted 
upon  commanding  everywhere  their  necessary  subsistence 
*  for  a  day  at  a  time,'  or  their  *  daily*  subsistence.  Thucy- 
dides,  i.  3,  describes  the  Greeks  as  being  called  to  a  greater 
extent  Hellenes  xad^  ixdtnou^y  ^considered  individually/ 
that  is,  distributed  into  individuals,  the  number  to  be 
divided  being  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  and  the 
term  xa&'  kxdaroui:,  *each,'  *  individual,'  being  the  unit  of 
measure  by  which  it  is  divided  off  into  equal  parts.  In 
the  same  chapter  he  says  that  the  Hellenes,  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  accomplished  nothing  xaTo.  TtdXeiCj  ^as  states,* 
considered  as  divided  into  TrdXei^  or '  states,'  the  whole  nation 
being  regarded  as  divided  off  into  n6Xecc>  The  aggregate 
to  be  distributed  into  parts  is  the  Greek  people,  and  the 
unit  of  measure  by  which  it  is  divided  off  into  equal  parts 
is  the  term  xara  ndXuZy  or,  using  the  singular,  xaza  ndXePy  *  a 
state,'  Hhe  measure  of  a  state;'  and  this  is  suitably  em- 
ployed as  a  divisor  as  being  the  name  of  a  familiar  division 
of  the  Greek  people. 

In  some  of  the  examples,  the  plural  number  is  employed, 
as,  xard  noXtcz^  xad^  kxdazooz^  xara  xwfia^^  while  in  others  the 
singular  is  used,  as  xad'  €va,  xad^  -fjfiipay.  By  the  employment 
of  the  plural  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  of  the  parts  into 
which  a  whole  number  is  distributed  there  are  several  com- 
prised in  the  speaker's  view.  Thus,  xara  noXa^y  in  the  ex- 
ample above  considered,  shows  not  only  that  the  Greeks  were 
divided  by  the  unit  of  measure  xara  ;r6>i/v,  but  that  there 
were  in  the  writer's  view  a  number  of  the  parts  resulting 
from  the  division  ;  whereas,  when  the  singular  is  employed, 
the  attention  is  confined  to  the  distribution  according  to 
the  unit  of  measure  named,  and  no  regard  is  had  to  the 
multiplication  of  this.  In  other  examples,  however,  the 
plural  number  with  xazd  is  used  because  the  unit  of  measure 
itself  is  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  objects;  as,  xara  zpii^j  *by 
threes,'  where,  the  unit  of  measure  being  *  three,'  the  several 
equal  parts  resulting  from  the  division  or  distribution  con- 
sist of  'three.' 
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To  the  use  of  xard  with  the  accusative  which  has  jnst 
been  considered  belong,  besides  others,  the  expressions 
xara  fiip(Kj  *in  turn,'  *by  turns,*  xav*  diiyou^y  *a  few  at  a 
time,*  xav*  dUyoi^y  'by  little  and  little,'  *a  little  at  a  time,' 
xard  fjuxpou^  'gradually,'  'a  little  at  a  time,'  aror^  iptoojrdvj 
*year  by  year,*  'every  year,*  xard  /J^ua^  'monthly,'  *by  the 
month,*  '  every  month.' 

e.  'Up  to,*  'as  far  as  reaches.'  The  same  explanation, 
both  as  to  the  preposition  and  as  to  the  case,  which  has 
been  given  in  the  constructions  hitherto  examined  under  this 
head,  applies  also  to  xaTo.  and  the  accusative  in  such  expres- 
sions as  xard  xpdTo^y  'with  one's  might,*  xard  zdjp^y  *as  fast 
as  one  can,*  '  with  one's  utmost  speed,*  '  at  the  top  of  one's 
speed,*  xard  dupa/jupy  'for,  according  to,  one's  powers  or 
ability.*  E.g.  Herod,  i.  124,  noUe  zauTa  xal  TzoUe  xard  rdj^o^j 
^  do  this,  and  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.'  Here  the  accu- 
sative has  the  sense  of  'as  far  as  goes,'  'to  the  measure  or 
extent  of,'  that  is,  it  marks  the  limit  to  which  the  action 
qualified  reaches ;  so  that  TroUe  xazd  zdj^o^  properly  means, 
*  do  it  up  to  the  measure  of  your  quickness,'  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  '  do  it  as  quickly  as  you  can.'  And 
xardy  as  in  former  cases,  retaining  only  the  power  of  indi- 
cating in  a  general  way  the  mode  of  determining  the 
measure  of  extent,  that  is,  not  requiring  that  the  direction 
of  the  action  shall  be  conceived  as  being  'downwards,'  but 
merely  as  having  a  regard  to,  or  pointing  to,  the  object 
that  marks  the  measure  of  extent,  serves  to  connect  the 
action  of  TzoUe  with  the  accusative  rdj^o^y  which  follows  to 
denote  the  point  up  to  which  it  reaches. 

Of  the  same  nature,  essentially,  is  the  phrase  rb  xav'  ifii^ 
'so  far  as  I  am  concerned:*  e.g.  Xen.  Hell.  i.  6,  5,  od 
xwXuw  zd  xaz*  ifzi,  'I  do  not  stand  in  his  way,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.'  So  also  such  expressions  as  xara  ro&ro,  'accord- 
ing to  this,*  *  in  this  view,*  that  is,  '  so  far  as  this  goes,'  xazd 
zaifzd,  'in  the  same  way,*  'according  to  the  same  things,' 
*so  far  as  the  same  things  are  concerned,*  xaff"  Srr,  'as  far 
as,'  '  as  far  as  what  ...,''  according  to  what .  .  .'  In  these 
expressions,  it  is  plain  that  xard  with  the  accusative  is 
introduced  to  denote  the  extent  to  which  the  proposition  of 
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which  it  is  the  qualification  is  to  be  admitted;  and  that, 
accordingly,  both  the  preposition  and  the  accusative  are  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
xara  rdj^o^, 

/.  *  According  to/  *aflter/  *  conformably  to,*  *like.'  To 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  xard  with  the  accusative  gives 
the  measure  or  extent  of  the  preceding  proposition,  may  be 
referred  a  considerable  variety  of  examples  in  which  this 
preposition,  with  the  same  case,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

*  according  to,'  *  after,'  *  conformably  to,*  *  like.'  E.g.  H.  ix. 
108,  oure  xad^  -^fiirtpbp  ye  vSou^  ^  not  at  all  according  to,  after, 
my  mind  at  least'  Nestor,  referring  to  the  conduct  of 
Agamemnon  in  taking  away  BriseTs  from  Achilleus,  says 
that  it  was  not  at  all  according  to,  in  conformity  with,  his 
own  judgment;  that  is,  the  conduct  of  Agamemnon  did 
not  answer  to  the  measure  or  standard  of  his  judgment,  or, 
as  it  might  be  expressed  in  English,  did  not  square  with  it 
Herod,  vii.  143,  aoXkafi^dvowt  xara  rb  dp&bv^  *  if  one  appro- 
hend  it  rightly,'  *  according  to  what  is  right,*  that  is,  *in 
conformity  with  the  measure  or  standard  of  right ;'  Herod, 
ii.  10,  TzorafJLOt  ob  xara  rbv  NeTXop  iovrcc  /Jte]['d&eaj  *  rivers  that 
are  not  like  the  Kile  in  size,'  that  is,  not  conforming  to  the 
measure  or  standard  of  the  Nile,  hence,  not '  like  the  Nile ;' 
Herod,  ii.  68,  6  vtoaabQ  xara  Xbjvi^  rou  wou  yiuerac,  *  the  young 
(of  the  crocodile)  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  (ratio)  of  the 
egg;*  that  is,  'conforms  to  the  standard  of  measure  which 
in  reckoning  (XbyoiJ)  is  furnished  by  the  egg.'  Id.  ib.  {bxpoxb^ 
8edo^)  lj[se  .  .  .  dSbyrac  fJLtjfdXoo^  .  .  .  xazd.  Xbyov  rou  awfioriKy 

*  the  crocodile  has  large  teeth,  in  accordance  with  the  size 
(ratio)  of  his  body.'  Aristoph.  Av.  1001-2,  abvixa  yapdojp  itne 
TTjv  iSiau  Si(K  I  xara  Tzvq'ia  fidharoj  *  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
in  its  appearance  most  like  an  oven,*  that  is,  answers  to  the 
measure  or  standard  of  an  oven. 

In  such  examples,  xard  with  the  accusative  does  not 
seemingly  furnish  a  direct  measure  of  the  preceding  propo- 
sition, but  rather  gives  a  measure  of  extent  to  which  as  a 
standard  the  proposition  is  referred.  In  fact,  however,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  and  this  use  of  xard  with  the 
accusative  is  to  be  compared  with  xad^  ipa^  xa&'  -fjiiipavj  and 
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the  like,  where,  u  above  explained,  it  makes  a  unit  of 
measure.  The  only  difference  ia,  that  in  waff  ii^  and  the 
like  expreasions,  the  measure  given  ia  applied  to  acme 
whole  D amber  or  aggregate  of  objects  a  number  of  times 
raccessively,  and  so  as  to  divide  it  into  several  parts  of  the 
same  denomination  with  itself,  while  here  it  is  applied  bat 
one  time,  and  merely  to  determine  the  accordance  of  an 
object  with  the  standard. 

Here  belong  sach  expressions  as  xara  fiaof^  ^naturally,' 
^  in  accordance  with  nature,'  ^  conforming  to  the  standard 
of  nature ;'  xaza  fidtpai^y  *  fitly,'  ^  as  is  right,'  that  is,  conform- 
ably to  an  apportionment  or  assigned  share,  and  therefore 
to  what  is  right  or  one's  due,  not  too  much  nor  too  little ; 
ator*  aStrav^  *  rightly,'  *as  is  fit,*  that  is,  conformably  to  what 
is  destined,  and,  hence,  to  what  is  due ;  tur  oudiv^  '  as  well 
as  nothing,'  'amounting  to  nothing,'  *  answering  to  the 
standard  of  nothing:'  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  101,  twp  3s  dXXwv  ^aat- 
Ucapy  o'j  yap  lisfoy  O'jdt/ihjp  Ipyatp  ds:6dBl^afj  xar  oodei^  tliHU 
iafjarpoTTjZo^y  *  the  rest  of  the  kings,  for  they  mentioned  no 
deed  of  theirs,  were  of  no  distinction,'  'as  much  as  nothing 
in  point  of  splendor;'  xor'  du&pwjrovy  'according  to  the 
measure  of  a  man,'  'according  to  human  nature.' 

To  this  place  should  be  referred  also  the  case  in  which 
the  comparative  is  followed  by  ^  and  xard  with  the  accusa- 
tive of  a  noun  added  to  mark  the  standard  with  which  the 
comparison  is  made.  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  1,  xae  /rwjfe 
aifiPOTipa^  Jj  xuTOi  di/d^pwTtop  rafr^^j  'and  obtained  funeral 
obsequies  more  splendid  than  befits  a  man,'  that  is,  '  than 
are  according  to  the  measure  or  standard  of  a  man ;'  Id. 
Memorab.  Socr.  i.  7,  4,  Tipoardrrtadcu  yap  aoroTCy  IfJ},  /ucf^a)  ^ 
xara  duuapuPy  'for  there  was  assigned  them,  he  said,  what 
was  too  great  for  their  powers,*  that  is,  what  was  too  great 
when  measured  against  their  powers. 

g»  'About,*  'near.*  In  the  same  way  must  be  explained 
the  examples  in  which  xard  is  used  with  the  accusative  of 
numerals  to  introduce,  not  the  exact  measure  of  any  action, 
but  a  standard  of  measure  to  which  it  is  referred  for  com- 
parison, and  where  it  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  '  about,' 
<near.'    E.g.  Herod,  ii.  145,  Jcopua(p  ptdp  wp  .  ,  .  xard  k^a- 
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xdffca  hea  xal  j[lha  fidXeard  iare  ic  ^/^,  *  for  Dionysus,  now, 
there  are,  at  the  most,  about  sixteen  hundred  years  to  my 
time;*  properly,  the  time  assigned  to  Dionysus  is  repre- 
sented as  conforming  to,  answering  to,  like,  a  measure  or 
standard  of  sixteen  hundred  years;  and  this  sense,  when 
speaking  of  numbers,  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  *  about,* 
*near,'  although  these  terms  do  not  exactly  express  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  Greek. 

h.  *  At,*  *  near.'  Another  instance  of  the  use  of  xard  with 
the  accusative,  diflfering,  however,  from  those  which  have 
been  thus  far  examined,  as  do  also  the  remaining  examples 
to  be  considered,  in  the  sense  which  the  accusative  bears,  is 
that  in  which  it  occurs  with  the  accusative  case  of  names 
of  places  and  of  some  other  nouns,  being  employed  to 
describe  the  position  of  objects  and  actions  relatively  to 
these,  where  the  English  uses  the  terms  *at,*  *near.'  E.g. 
Herod,  vii.  137,  ^Xaxrau  xari  Beadi^drji^  rrjv  iv  ^  EXX7j(r7:6yr<py 
*they  were  captured  at,  or  near,  Bisanthe;'  Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
5,  13,  xal  of  dpqjce^  ol  xard.  zcvjra  olxouure^  X7jt(^ovTcu,  *the 
Thracians  who  dwell  in  this  region  are  robbers.' 

In  such  examples,  the  accusative  is  introduced  to  mark, 
not  simply  the  extent  or  measure  of  the  action  which  is  to 
be  defined,  but  the  object  in  space  to  which  exclusively  it 
is  referred  for  its  relative  position,  that  one  to  which  alone, 
in  this  respect  of  relative  position,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
regard ;  and  has,  therefore,  the  sense  of  *  as  to,*  *  as  regards,* 
'having  regard  to,'  or  indicates,  not  merely  how  far  the 
action  goes,  but  what  object  it  embraces.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  cited,  the  capture  {^Xataau)  is  represented  as 
having  for  Bisanthe  a  certain  relative  position  or  aspect, 
namely,  a  position  or  aspect  defined  by  saying  that  the  cap- 
ture is  confined  in  its  local  relation  to  Bisanthe,  or  that  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  having  a  position  *a8  to,'  *as  regards,* 
Bisanthe.  That  is,  its  scene  is  determined,  not  by  noting 
the  very  place  at  which  it  occurred,  which  would  require 
the  ablative  of  position  (locativus),  or  other  equivalent  form 
of  expression,  but  by  naming  an  object  with  regard  to 
which  alone  it  is  asserted  to  have  a  relative  local  position. 
The  accusative,  in  this  construction,  may  be  regarded  as 
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having  the  same  sense  as  in  such  phrases  as  xor'  oboov  iMihmot^ 
above  considered.  The  preposition  xani,  as  in  xor'  olxay 
fiiuaVf  serves  to  point  the  action  which  is  to  be  defined  to 
the  object  named  by  the  accusative,  or  to  indicate  its  relative 
direction,  the  primary  notion  of  *  down*  being  lost  sight  of. 
Here,  again,  xard  is  merely  a  general  sign  of  reference ;  and 
the  preposition  and  accusative  being,  not  so  much  the  note 
of  the  exact  scene  of  an  action,  as  the  description  of  an  object 
to  which,  in  determining  the  local  relations  of  the  action, 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  having  an  exclusive  regard,  may 
be  translated  in  English  by  ^at,'  ^near,'  although  these 
terms  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
Greek  expression.  They  agree  with  it,  however,  in  not 
giving  an  exact  designation  of  position. 

i.  *In,'  *of  the  time  of.'  Not  materially  different  is  the 
use  of  xard  with  the  accusative  of  a  variety  of  terms  to 
denote  the  period  of  time  to  which  any  action  or  object  is 
referred,  where  the  English  employs  the  expressions  *  in,* 
«in  or  of  the  time  of.*     E.g.  Herod,  vii.  137,  (jJ  TaXdo^ioo 

xai  ^AdTjvaioiu  TzoXtfiovj  '  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  was  aroused 
a  long  time  after,  namely,  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.*  Properly,  the  accusative, 
in  the  sense  of  *as  to,*  'as  regards,*  introduces  a  term 
expressing  the  period  of  time  to  which  the  action  or  state  is 
referred,  and  with  regard  to  which  alone  it  has  a  relative 
direction.  That  the  idea  of  the  time  or  period  to  which  an 
action  is  referred  may  be  indicated  by  the  accusative  case 
of  a  suitable  noun,  in  virtue  of  its  meaning  of  *as  to,'  *as 
regards,*  that  is,  by  its  power  of  marking  the  object  to  which 
an  action  is  restricted  in  its  aspect,  is  seen  also  by  the  use 
of  turn  and  quum  in  Latin,  and  *  then*  and  'when'  in  English. 
Aarrf,  in  this  construction,  as  in  previous  instances,  does  no 
more  than  point  the  action  to  the  object  in  the  accusative 
or  show  its  relative  direction,  its  proper  sense  of  *  down* 
being  entirely  disregarded.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited 
above,  to  the  statement  )J  TaX9u^iou  /a^ue^  XP^^V  /^^'^s^^ 
TtolXip  ineyip&Tjj  *  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  was  aroused  a  long 
time  after,'  the  phrase  xard  r6v  twp  IleXoTioi^vTjalmv  xai  ^Adrjvaimif 
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ndXe/jLOP  is  added  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period 
of  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  and 
to  be  considered  as  having  regard  to  it  exclusively ;  and  this 
is  equivalent  in  English  to  'in  the  time  of  the  war  between 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.'  Of  course  the  notion 
of  time  is  suggested  by  the  noun  in  the  accusative,  which, 
either  properly  or  figuratively,  expresses  a  period  of  time. 
Compare  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  14,  d^ec  Trdyrac  rot>c  xar*  iftk 
Sccixauy  '  permit  all  those  of  my  age  to  engage  in  the  chase ;' 
Id.  Rep.  Laced,  x.  8,  6  ydp  Aoxoopyo^  xard  roh^  ^HpaxXeida^ 
Xiyerau  ytvia^aiy  *  for  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
time  of  the  Heracleidae;*  Id.  Ages.  x.  4,  lruy[€  toutoo  fidXtara 
zd)v  xa&'  kwjvdvy  '  he  had  this  good  fortune  more  than  any  of 
his  time;*  Id.  Memor.  Socr.  iii.  bylO^ip ol^naatu  ixeivoe  dijXoe 
yvfovajut  xmv  xad^  ioDToh^  dii&pafnwp  dLptartwraxfrt^y  *  in  all  these 
instances  it  is  plain  that  they  were  the  first  of  the  men  of 
their  day;*  Herod,  ii.  134,  izpb^  Sk  8u  xutol  ^Afuurti^  ^aadtoovTa 
^v  dxfid^ouffa  ^PoddtTrtCy  dXX*  ou  xard  toutou^  *  besides  that  Rho- 
dopis  flourished  in  the  time  when  Amasis  was  king,  and  not 
in  his  time.'  Add  Id.  ii.  67,  and  see  Passow's  Lexicon, 
s.  V.  xard. 

k.  'Against,'  *  over  against,'  ^opposite  to.'  Kard  with  the 
accusative  is  used  to  mark  the  relative  position  of  any  thing 
by  introducing  an  object  to  which  its  aspect  is  confined,  or 
with  regard  to  which  alone  it  has  its  relative  position,  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  *  at,' '  near,'  and,  where  a  period  of  time 
is  concerned,  in  that  of  *  in,*  *  in  the  time  of^'  but  also  in 
that  of  'against,'  'over  against,*  'opposite  to.*  E.g.  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  10,  7,  6  yap  Ttaaatpkpvq^  .  .  .  ohx  lipuytv  dJld  ScijXaae 
TCOLpa  zby  noTafxh]^  xara  rohz  ^EXhjpoi^  Treiraard^j  '  over  agains% 
opposite  to,  the  Greek  peltastse  ;*  Id.  Anab.  vi.  3,  28,  twp  8i 
7:o).efjua}v  t6  fiki^  tbdwfiov  eudhc  duandpTjj  xad^  8  of  ^ EXkfji^t^ 
Ittttbcc  ^(toUj  'opposite  to  which  the  Greek  cavalry  were 
posted;'  Id.  Anab.  vii.  5,  13,  xai  ol  Opqtxt^  ol  xazd  zaSka 
oixouure^,  av^Xa^  bptad(iZ)^(Hy  rd  xa&*  alrcoh^  Ixcuno^  ixTZCTtrovra 
XTjt^ovraiy  '  plunder  each  the  vessels  that  are  stranded  oppo- 
"site  to,  or  at,  his  own  station.' 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  accusative  has  here  the 
sense  of '  as  to/  '  as  regards,'  nor  that  it  defines  the  position 
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of  an  object  or  action  by  introducing  something  with,  regard 
to  which  alone  it  is  to  be  considered  as  having  its  relative 
position  or  direction,  and  by  thus  restricting  the  view  to 
this,  just  as  in  //ive/v  xav'  olxov^  ^  to  stay  at  home/  as  above 
explained ;  nor,  again,  that  xard^  as  in  many  of  the  preceding 
cases,  merely  points  the  action  to  the  object  in  the  accusa- 
tive by  which  it  is  defined,  or  shows  that  it  has  a  relative 
position  or  aspect  with  regard  to  it,  its  proper  sense  of  ^  down' 
being  lefl  out  of  view ;  nor,  lastly,  that  the  idea  of  'against,' 
'*  over  against,*  *  opposite  to,*  is  not  proper  to  either  xard  or 
the  accusative,  but  is  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
local  opposition  in  which  the  object  or  action  defined  and 
that  by  which  it  is  defined  stand  to  each  other;  just  as  it 
was  seen  to  be  true  of  im  in  the  sense  of  *  against*  with  the 
idea  of  hostility,  and  as  it  will  be  seen  to  be  equally  true 
of  7:af)d  and  7:p6^  in  the  same  sense,  that  this  meaning  of 
'against'  is  suggested  by  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties 
to  the  action.  Thus,  in  the  first  example  above  given, 
*  Tissaphemes  forced  his  way  along  the  river  over  against, 
or  opposite  to,  the  Greek  peltastse,'  the  sense  properly  is,  he 
forced  his  way  [dcr^Xaae)  in  a  direction  [xard)  that  had  regard 
to  the  Greek  peltastse  (ro^c  ^EUr^va^  KeXTound^);  or,  his 
march  is  described  as  having  a  direction  that  pointed 
exclusively  to  the  Greek  peltastaj.  But  it  being  known 
that  Tissaphernes  and  the  Greeks,  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  action  of  dc^Xaae^  were  engaged  in  battle  on  opposite 
sides,  and  that  the  actual  march  of  Tissaphemes  along  the 
river  could  hardly  be  otherwise  directed  than  in  a  way 
opposite  to  and  against  the  Greeks,  who  had  their  post  on 
the  river,  the  sense  attached  to  xard  and  the  accusative  must 
needs  be  that  of  *  against,*  '  opposite  to.'  And,  in  the  last 
example,  the  Thracians  having  been  described  as  occupying 
each  a  separate  post  on  the  marshy  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
when  it  is  added  that  they  plundered  the  vessels  that  were 
stranded  xad^  adTouCy  that  is,  in  a  position  or  direction  that 
had  regard  to  and  pointed  to  these  posts  respectively,  so  as 
to  have,  in  the  matter  of  situation,  exclusive  relation  to 
these,  it  is  easily  understood,  from  the  condition  of  things 
presented,  that  the  vessels  stranded  and  plundered  were 
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*  over  against'  or  *  opposite  to'  the  robbers'  stations.  Com- 
pare the  Latin  adversuSj  *  against,'  properly,  *  turned  to- 
wards,* or  'having  a  direction  or  aspect  towards,*  which  has 
an  accusative  of  the  object  *  as  to*  or  *with  regard  to'  which 
there  is  this  relation  existing. 

L  *  For,* '  on,'  *  upon,*  'after.*  Kazd  with  the  accusative  is 
used  also  to  express  the  object  had  in  view  in  an  action,  or 
that  engages  the  efforts  of  a  person,  where  in  English  we 
employ  the  terms  'for,' '  on,' '  upon,'  '  after.'  E.g.  Od.  iii.  72, 
^  Tc  xara  npr^cv^  ^  fjmpcSio}^  dWijje&e ;  '  do  you  rove  on  some 
enterprise  ?*  Od.  iii.  106,  ;r>la^6//€v<w  xutol  hjtd\  '  roving  for, 
in  pursuit  of,  plunder ;'  Herod,  ii.  152,  xard  hjcTju  ixitkoHJOi/ctz^ 
'who  had  sailed  from  home  in  quest  of  booty;'  Id.  i.  94, 
djzoTzXiuif  xara  ^cou  tb  xai  y^c  CV'^^^^f  '  s^^d  away  in  search 
of  subsistence  and  a  country  (home).' 

Here,  again,  xard  added  to  the  action  does  no  more  than 
indicate  its  direction  relatively  to  the  object  introduced  by 
the  accusative  and  to  which  it  is  referred,  no  regard  being 
had  to  its  proper  sense  of  'down.'  And  the  accusative, 
having  the  sense  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  is  brought  in  to 
mark  the  object  with  regard  to  which  alone  the  action  is 
performed.  In  other  words,  it  restricts  the  action  to  a 
definite  case,  showing,  for  example,  that  the  sailing  was 
performed,  not  in  any  possible  regard,  but  with  regard  to  a 
particular  thing,  and  so  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  set  a 
limit  to  its  extent.  Thus  viewed,  TrXa^o/iewc  xara  hjtda 
would  mean,  'roving  with  a  direction  or  aim  ...  as  re- 
gards booty;'  and  dnoTtXietu  xara  fiiou  (^ijnjatPj  'to  sail  away 
with  a  direction  or  aim  ...  as  regards  a  search  for  sub- 
sistence.' Of  course,  if  this  representation  be  true,  the 
sense  of  object  had  in  view  is  more  properly  to  be  referred 
to  the  accusative  than  to  the  preposition ;  but  is  partly  to 
be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  corre- 
sponding character  of  the  noun. 

?n.  'For,*  'on  account  of.'  Admitting  of  the  same  inter- 
pretation is  the  case  in  which  xard  with  the  accusative  is 
used  to  express  the  ground  or  motive  of  an  action,  ren« 
dered  in  English  by  'for,'  'on  account  of^*  and  very  nearly 
related  to  that  just  mentioned.'    E.g.  Herod,  i.  143,  cbrs- 
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ajpedr^eas^  ik  dro  rw  iihtfy  Vmopi^  ovror  war*  Hio  /aky  w>^w«^, 
^ these  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  lonians  for  no 
other  caase,  on  account  of  nothing  else;'   properly,   ^aa 
regards  nothing  else;*  Id.  iii.  137,  vtra  Hj  Twr6  ftoi  daxim 
ezvjoai  rh>  jdvuiiM  rovTO>  rzXiaa^  j/njfgara  paefdla  Argpeaajf^j 
'Democedes  seems  to  me  to  have  hastened  this  marriage 
for  this  reason/  ^on  account  of  this,'  or  ^with  this  view  cm* 
motive ;'  Id.  v.  3,  uai  dij  xara  touto  dff&tphc^  *  they  are,  then, 
on  this  account  weak.'     Kazi  roc^ro,  in  this  last  example, 
shows  in  what  regard  the  proposition  tiiri  d^i^cpiec  is  af* 
firmed.     Whether  the  limitation  is  to  express  a  gronnd  or 
motive,  the  object  had  in  view,  or  simply  the  sense  of 
^with  regard  to,'  can  only  be  decided  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

n.  '  Relating  to,'  ^  belonging  to.'  Very  similar,  and  re- 
quiring the  same  explanation  both  of  the  case  and  of  the 
preposition,  is  the  use  of  xard  with  the  accusative  in  the 
sense  of  'what  relates  to,'  ^what  belongs  to,'  'as  &r  as 
concerns.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  124,  xard  /ikv  yap  dyv  toOtco  Tzpo- 
^/ihju  ri&injxaL^f  rb  8i  xari  dtoi)^  re  xai  ifik  irtpl^^y  ^  so  far  as 
concerns,  so  far  as  regards,  this  man's  purposes,  you  are 
dead ;  but  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  gods  and  to  me,  you 
survive ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  9,  <5<  ^oXi]  j  ^/"v,  rA  xard  roDrov 
€ci/ou^  royc  it^eXoyrd^  fiXau^  toutoo^  aS  Tzotetu^  'that  we  may 
have  leisure,  bo  far  as  relates  to  this  man,  to  confer  benefits 
upon  these  that  are  willing  friends.*  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  accusative  here,  even  more  plainly  than  in  the 
preceding  instances,  has  the  sense  of  *  as  to,'  *  as  regards,' 
or  is  employed  to  show  in  what  extent,  and  in  what  regard, 
the  proposition  which  it  qualifies  is  to  be  taken.  So  plain, 
indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  the  accusative  case  in  this  class 
of  examples,  that  they  might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  this  case  in  former  instanceB,  in  which, 
although  the  accusative  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
same  construction,  its  sense  is  less  obvious.  That  xard,  in 
these  examples,  serves  merely  to  show  the  reference  of  the 
action  or  state  which  is  defined  to  the  object  by  which  it 
is  defined,  will  scarcely  be  doubted  if  it  be  considered  in  the 
light  afibrded  by  the  instances  of  its  use  already  explained. 
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Signiflcatioiui  of 

CtonitlTe: 

AcoaaatiTe: 

Kari. 

<  with  respect  to.' 

a.  *  As  fiur  aa,'  (extent.)     6.  *  As  to»'  *iM  ngttdi.* 

l.*Dowii.» 

L  *  Down  from.' 

L  * Thronghout,'  * aU         L  *Down.> 

<  Down  upon.' 
('Down)nnder.' 
2. 'At.' 

throng.' 

2.  RektiTe  dir«ctian. 

2.*At,'«on,'«in,'«b7.»     2.  'At,' 'near.' 

'Of;*  concerning.' 

*B7,"at  a  tioM^'(dis-       *0m  agaiuit,' 

•Upon,'*  by.' 

tribntirely.)                       'against' 
*Upto»"aanraagoea.'       *For,'  *on,    'apon*' 

'AgidiMt.' 

*  According  to,' « after*          ««fter/  (pt^}ect  taad 
'  oonJbrmably  ta'               in  viewO 

'like.'                             'For/   'on  aeoovnt 

'Aboot,'  'near'  (of              oil' 
numbers,  Ac)                 'Relating    to,'   'ba- 

longing  to.' 

Mtrd. 

MeTd  has  the  same  radical  with  fda-o^^  ^middle/  ^in  the 
midst,'  with  the  Latin  medriuSy  the  German  mii^  and  the 
English  midj  as  in  mid-way y  midd-ley  mid-sL 

JSgnifications  of  fievd. 

Examined  as  it  staniis  apart,  in  compounds,  and  in  its 
connection  with  nouns,  jiBrd  presents  a  considerable  va- 
riety of  meanings,  all  of  which  inyolve  the  idea  of  4n  the 
midst.' 

1.  a.  *In  the  midst,'  *amid,'  *  among.'  First  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  belonging  to  fjterdy  is  the  sense  of  ^  in  the  midst,' 
'amid,'  ^ among,'  containing  more  or  less  distinctly  the 
idea  of  one  object  having  its  position  among  several,  so  as 
to  be  one  of  a  number,  and  to  be  encompassed  by,  or, 
rather,  grouped  with,  them.  Thus,  in  such  compounds  as 
fjLSTadijfjuo(:,  *  among  the  people,'  fjteraxu/juo^j  *  in  the  midst  oi 
the  waves,'  fxtzafiihtofMUy  *I  sing  in  the  midst,'  *  among 
others,'  fitrapli^ftto^y  *  counted  among ;'  and  so  in  construc- 
tion with  nouns ;  as  Od.  xvi.  140-1,  fjteri  dfjxootv  r'  Ivl  oixto  \ 
TiXvB  xal  9ia&\  *  drink  and  eat  among  the  servants;'  II.  i. 
252,  [itra  dk  rpcrdroeaeu  duouraeUy  ^  ruled  among  the  third 
generation ;'  D.  xxiii.  476,  o5re  vtaycari^  ieat  /jlst^  ^Apftioittt 
ToaouzoiJy  ^  the  youngest  among  the  Argives.' 

6.  ^  With.*  Immediately  connected  with  the  sense  of  *m 
the  midst,'  *  among,'  is  that  of  *with,'  having  the  notion 
of  community,  of  partaking  or  sharing  with  others,  and 
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being  thus  distinguished  from  tfij^,  *  with/  which  has  only 
the  notion  of  conjunction.  Thus,  in  many  compounds ;  aSy 
fteradaivofioi^  ^  I  share  in  a  feast,'  ^  I  partake  with  others  of  a 
feast :'  e.g.  Od.  xiii.  48,  aitt  f  aM'  -/jfuv  ftevaiaunra^  *  will 
share  the  feast  with  us;*  pera/jtip^j/Uf  ^I  mingle  with  or 
among:'  e.g.  Od.  xviiL  310,  xai  dmdaz  fitsri/ua^^j  ^and 
mingled  torches  with  it;'  /arairuvy  ^to  demand  a  share,* 
fiezaXajfjpLftiVy  ^to  obtain  a  share  by  lot.'  And  so  in  con- 
struction with  nouns,  in  such  examples  as  Od.  ii.  148,  rm  f 
loK  fitki^  P  hzizovTO  fieza  rvocjc  di^ifJtoeOj  *  flew  with,  together 
with,  accompanying,  the  blasts  of  the  wind ;'  Xen.  Cyrop. 
ii.  1,  12,  M>/ir^ovrec  fJterd  riteopcav  dLytovcua^atj  ^thinking  that 
they  would  share  the  contest  with  a  greater  number;*  Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  1,  32,  air6c  cbro  row  &rroy  fiajofisuaz  fted^  6fiwp  ic  Tip/ 
ddXoTzaif  jujcztdimxoy  nr/z  rzohfAooz^  ^fighting  on  horse  with 
you,'  that  is,  *  sharing  with  you  in  the  fight ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  1, 
85,  p'jv  dk  i^uni  aot  /££&'  ifj/iwv  jtvopiiH^y  *if  you  be  with  ub;* 
Id.  ib.  vi.  5,  32,  a^ji^nnparvjouro  roi^  fieza  A^^W,  'joined 
the  expedition  with  those  who  were  with  (allied  with)  the 
Thebans.' 

r.  *'  Between.'  To  the  sense  of  '  among,'  <  in  the  midst,* 
belongs  also  the  case  in  which  fiezd  corresponds  to  'be- 
tween' in  English,  where  an  object  is  represented  as  b^g, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  with  reference  to  two  groups  of 
things,  and  even  to  two  objects  alone,  rather  than  with 
reference  to  a  number  of  individuals.  This  sense  is  more 
exactly  expressed  by  the  English  *  between,'  which  by  its 
radical  *two'  makes  distinct  reference  to  two  objects  or 
sets  of  objects;  and  by  the  Latin  inta-^  in  which  the  ending 
iff  shows  that  two  objects  are  had  in  view,  while  in  conveys 
the  notion  of  *in,'  'within/  the  compound  meaning  'within 
.  .  .  with  regard  to  two  objects  or  sets  of  objects.'  E.g.  D. 
xix.  110,  5c  «>  ^^'  ffuart  zwit  z:i<nj  usza  Tzoaat  jwoobc^^  'who- 
ever shall  this  day  fall  between  the  feet  of  a  woman;' 
n.  V.  461,  Tpmd^  Sk  ^rrrjpi^  oulo^  ^-^FV  <2rr/rjvc  fisTtXdmif^ 
'going  between  (among)  the  ranks;'  IL  iiL  85,  .  .  .  ^Exrmp 
ik  /wr'  dpfOTipotaT>  ^scre.  *  Hector  spoke  in  the  midst  of 
(between)  both  armies.'  The  same  sense  is  seen  in  the 
dfirivative  pmrm^-jy  'in  the  space  between,'  and  in  com- 
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pounds;  as,  pBToumj^to^y  ^between  the  breasts/  (jtsraiifuo^y 
'  between  two  armies.' 

2.  a.  'After/  Mzzd  has  also  the  sense  of  ^ after/  with 
the  idea  of  sequence,  both  in  compounds  and  in  its  use 
with  the  cases  of  nouns.  Thus,  in  compounds ;  as,  iajeto* 
^(ouuj  'to  live  after,*  *to  survive,'  fjueracjfevi^^y  *bom  after  or 
subsequently,*  /leTouniuuuj  *to  lament  afterwards:'  e.g. 
^sch.  Eumen.  59,  /lij  /lerounii^uu  ttoucdUj  '  the  not  groaning 
after  trouble,*  that  is,  '  the  not  having  trouble  and  uttering 
groans  afterwards;'  [isvaupcovy  *the  day  after  to-morrow.\ 
And  so  when  used  with  the  cases  of  nouns,  in  such  ex- 
amples  as  II.  xiii.  492,  loot  i7rou&\  &aei  ts  fieva  xriiou  ian^o 
/j^^Xdy  '  as  sheep  follow  the  bell-wether ;'  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  6^ 
49,  [itra  zaura  i^ouhuovro  ol  ^Adyjvatoty  '  after  this  the  Athe- 
nians deliberated.'  In  fact,  however,  as  will  be  shown 
more  fully  below,  puerdy  in  this  case  also,  has  properly  thef 
sense  of 'with,*  'in  company  with,*  'amid,*  the  meaning  of 
'  after'  not  really  belonging  to  fjuszdy  but  being  suggested  by 
the  attending  circumstances.  Thus,  in  the  example  above 
cited,  fxtza  xziXov  ioTzero  fiy^Xoy  the  sheep  are  represented  as 
following  after  the  bell-wether ;  but  belonging,  as  they  do, 
to  the  same  flock  with  him,  they  properly  follow  with  him, 
in  company  with  him.  And  the  very  office  of  the  itriXo^ 
being  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  practice  of  the  sheep  to 
follow  after,  the  xziXo<:  and  the  (ir^Xa  still  forming  one  flock 
or  company,  and  the  [xr^Xa  being  '  with'  (jJtJ^d)  the  xziko^y  this 
familiar  relation  of  the  parties,  namely,  the  one  habitually 
going  before  and  the  other  following  after,  suggests,  if  it 
does  not  make  necessary,  the  sense  of  '  after'  as  suited  in 
English  to  convey  the  meaning  which  the  circumstances 
give  to  /ierrf.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  /leri  rama  i^ouhih 
ovcoy  'after  this  they  deliberated.'  A  series  of  events, 
which  TwJva  recalls,  is  set  before  the  hearer,  and  with  them, 
as  forming  one  of  the  series,  is  conjoined  another  by  means 
of  fJLtzdy  the  sense  of  {itra  raJjza  being  properly  'among, 
with,  these.*  The  order  of  events,  however,  clearly  enough 
indicates  that  the  act  of  deliberating  {ifiouXeuoyro)^  though 
one  of  the  group  or  series,  is  really  subsequent  to  the 
other  events   recited;  and,  hence,  we  prefer  in  English 
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to  use  the  term  <  after/  and  thus  to  mark  distinctly  tlik 
relation  of  coming  after,  altogether  omitting  the  notim 
of  *with,'  *  among/ 

Yet,  when  this  meaning  of  ^  after'  had  once  come  to  be 
familiarly  coupled  with  ijuerd^  it  became  not  uncommon  to 
attach  it  to  the  preposition,  in  many  compound  words  at 
least,  where  there  was  little  if  any  thing  present  to  suggMt 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  originally  sprang.  Tha% 
in  the  above-mentioned  and  in  many  like  compounds,  ai, 
fjuraurixa,  ^  immediately  after,'  fusxaxivui^^  ^  to  drink  after  or 
subsequentiy,'  /juraxXaiteVj  ^to  weep  after,'  that  is,  ^sube^ 
quentiy,'  and  also  Uo  share  one's  grie^'  it  may  be  that  f$tti 
had  this  signification  assigned  to  it  from  its  having  beea 
already  commonly  used  in  this  sense  in  cases  where  the 
circumstances  sufficientiy  indicated  that  the  object  referred 
to  a  group  by  fiMxd  did  in  reality  come  after  the  other  otjeds 
composing  the  group.  But,  even  in  these  more  obecme 
cases,  it  is  not  impossible,  once  it  is  seen  how  in  any  case 
fmrd  came  to  bear  the  meaning  of  ^  after,'  to  discern  the 
condition  of  things  that  rendered  the  employment  of  the 
preposition  in  the  sense  of  ^  after'  altogether  appropriate. 
Thus,  fmrajfWfiy  ^bom  subsequentiy,'  properly  nieana  a 
person  ^bom  among,  that  is,  so  as  to  be  one  of  a  nainber<^ 
children.*  But  the  statement  itself  of  being  tiius  bom  will 
imply,  under  circumstances  easily  imagined,  what  the  prepo- 
sition does  not  express,  that  tiie  subject  of  it  is  bom  sobse- 
quentiy  to  the  other  members  of  tiie  group  to  which  fmtd 
shows  that  it  belongs.  In  usraarMt^  roMiv,  vR^h  Earn. 
59,  *to  utter  grwans  after  experiencing  trouble,*  although 
the  proper  sense,  as  indicated  by  the  preposition,  is  that  the 
lamentation  belongs  to  the  group  of  evik  expressed  by  somiv 
so  far  as  to  be  counted  with  or  amon?  them,  vet  die  <drciuii- 
Stances  sufficiently  suggest  that  it  comes  after  tfaem  in  point 
of  order. 

k  *  After,*  expn»ssicg  ainu  object  had  in  view.  Mtsi, 
farther  obtains  apparently,  the  s«ense  of  *  after/  witii  the 
id^M  of  a  thing  ro  be  obtained,  of  aicu  or  of  the  object  had 
in  Ti^w,  rendered  :n  Ensrlish  bv  •after/  and  a2so  bv  'for.' 
Ikw^  xa  many  cocipoQuds,  as  aervifaMBs  *  to  paisoe  afiei;' 
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figra^eTvy  ^  to  run  after/  ^  to  chase/  fUTajrifmta^j  ^  to  send 
after/  'to  send  for/  fieTouniiiMa^aij  Ho  send  aft;er/  ^to  sum- 
mon.* And  so,  likewise,  when  used  with  nouns,  as  Od.  i, 
183-4,  TrXicap  .  .  .  |  ic  Tt/ii^njp  fuza  y[aix6)^^  *•  sailing  to  Temesa 
for,  after,  in  quest  o^  copper/  Od.  ii.  808,  fjusra  nazpb^  dxomjif^ 
{tua  ^aaaov  Ixj^aty)  Hhat  you  may  quickly  arrive  (at  Pylos)  in 
search  of  news  of  your  father/  literally,  'for,  after,  news  of 
your  father.' 

Here,  again,  the  proper  sense  of  fiMrd  is  'amid,'  'in  the 
midst  of^'  and  the  notion  of 'after,'  'for,'  'in  pursuit  of,'  is 
suggested  by  the  known  business  or  object  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  action  qualified  by  furd  is  attributed.  In  the 
example  from  the  Odyssey,  i.  184,  the  person  sailing  to  the 
'  midst'  of  copper  {/i^zd  inaixou)  is  a  merchant  carrying  with 
him  iron  to  give  in  exchange,  and  his  known  business, 
together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  at  once 
suggest  that  the  voyage  is  made  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
a  return  cargo  of  copper.  This  we  express  directly  in  Eng- 
lish, or  imagine  that  we  express  directly,  by  using  the  terms 
'after*  and  '  for,'  which  from  their  familiar  use  in  this  sense, 
and  not  from  any  thing  in  the  primary  meaning  that  is  more 
suitable  to  convey  it,  seem  to  express  more  definitely  the 
idea  of  aim  or  object  had  in  view.  In  truth,  if  called  upon 
to  say  how  the  English  '  after,'  a  comparative  form  of '  of^^ 
Latin  a6,  Qreek  djio,  and  commonly  marking  the  being 
relatively  subsequent,  and  how  'for,'  another  form  of 'fro,' 
as  in  'fro- ward,'  the  same  with  the  Latin  prOy  and  the  Greek 
npo  and  npo^y  and  properly  expressing  the  idea  of  being  '  in 
front  of,'  'before,'  and  'forwards,'  came  to  express  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  a  person  might  find  it  quite  as  difiicult 
to  render  a  satisfactory  answer  as  it  is  to  show  how  fuzd 
obtains  the  same  meaning.  And  if,  upon  examination,  he 
found,  as  is  really  the  case,  that  both  '  after'  and  '  for,'  when 
expressing  object  or  aim,  retained  their  proper  sense,  and 
that  the  peculiar  meaning  they  seemed  to  have  obtained 
arose  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  used,  it 
would  lend  strong  confirmation  to  the  above  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  fuzd  obtained  this  signification. 

When  /cord  is  used  in  compounds  with  this  notion  of  the 
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aim  or  object  had  ih  view,  it  no  doubt  had  originally  the 
sense  of  '  amid/  and  the  signification  of  *  after'  was  sug* 
gested,  as  just  explained  in  regard  to  its  use  with  nouns,  by 
the  attending  circumstances.  But,  in  many  instances,  these 
circumstances  are  so  imperfectly  marked  as  to  be  incapable 
of  satisfactory  exhibition ;  and,  hence,  it  may  be  admitted  as 
probably  true  that,  from  familiar  use  of  fitrd  in  this  signifi- 
cation, the  idea  of  aim  or  object  had  in  view  was  sometimes 
immediately  attached  to  it  without  any  regard  to  its  proper 
sense.  Yet  in  many  other  compounds,  as  /ora^rreJUe^Jar,  fjtsTOr 
Ttifmta&an^  the  proper  notion  of  fxtzd  may  be  discerned,  and 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  meaning  of '  after,'  that  is,  of  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  was  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  action 
and  by  the  obvious  relation  of  the  party  performing  the  action 
to  its  object.  Thus,  /jtBTOTzi/jarea^ou  means,  properly,  *  to  send 
(on  one's  own  account)  into  the  midst,  among,  or  so  as  to  be 
with,  in  the  company  of.'  But  the  sending  into  the  midst 
o^  among,  or  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  of,  any  object 
or  number  of  objects  admitting  this  relation,  allows  and 
leads  to  the  inference  of  aim,  or  of  an  object  which  the 
sender  has  in  view.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  object  into 
the  midst  of  which,  or  into  the  company  of  which,  the 
sending  is  made,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  obviously  a 
thing  sought  for  by  the  person  that  sends,  the  condition  of 
things  is  such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  /lezd  has 
the  sense  of  '  after,'  *  for.'  Thus,  in  Herod,  i.  77,  Kpdtao^ 
,  .  .  jjLtTOTzepLif'dfuPoz  Ba^oXcjwoo^y  the  circumstances  under 
which  Croesus  sends,  namely,  when  he  is  anxiously  seeking 
recruits  for  his  army,  and,  in  the  immediate  context,  is  said 
to  have  summoned  his  Egyptian  allies,  show  plainly  enough 
that  the  Babylonians,  into  the  midst  of  whom  he  sends,  are 
an  object  sought  for,  and  lead  at  once  to  the  inference  that 
the  sending  *into  the  midst*  is,  in  fact,  a  sending  'for'  or 
*  after.'  See  also  Herod,  i.  41,  and  108,  cited  by  Schweigh. 
Lex.  Herod. 

c.  *  Change,'  *  alteration.'  In  many  compounds,  although 
not  in  its.  use  with  the  cases  of  nouns,  fierd  is  apparently 
the  sign  of  change,  of  transfer,  of  the  passing  over  from 
one   place  or  thing    to   another,   of   alteration,   and   the 
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like.  Thus,  /jLSTa^aiueiUj  *to  pass  over  from  one  place  to 
another  ;*  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  fUTafiaivoyre^  ic  Taura  rd  x^P^^y  *  ^^ 
migrating  into  these  places,'  that  is,  *in  passing  from  another 
into  these  places;*  [izra^dJXuVy  *to  change,'  *to  alter,'  that 
is,  *from  one  thing  to  another;'  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  iaa  dUa 
UtXcurycxa  idvra  jroiiff/juiTa  t6  ouvo/m  /teri^aXej  *  as  many  other 
Pelasgic  states  as  changed  their  name ;'  fxtra^ouXtuta^oiy  ^  to 
change  one's  plan,*  /jLsrajijif^uUj  *  to  transfer  from  one  vessel 
into  another,*  /lerayep^ciaxecuy  ^to  alter  one's  opinion  or  judg- 
ment,' fievaixauddvtiify  *to  unlearn,'  *to  alter  or  exchange  by 
learning  ;*  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  vb  ^AzTcxbv  l&vo^  dfia  t^  /isra^o^ 
Tj  ic  ^EXhjvaz  xal  ttju  ykwaaop  /jieTifia9ej  *  the  Attic  nation,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  changed  into  Hellenes,  exchanged 
(unlearned)  also  its  tongue.' 

This  sense  attributed  to  /lerdj  by  which  it  expresses  change^ 
is  immediately  connected  with  that  of  *  after*  in  the  mean- 
ing of  sequence,  and,  of  course,  has  the  same  origin.  Thus, 
/leza^dUetUy  *to  alter,'  *to  change  by  throwing,'  means, 
properly,  *to  throw  aft;erwards,'  that  is,  to  throw  after 
having  already  thrown,  and,  hence,  *to  alter  one's  throw- 
ing;* fieTa^ouX€ueff&€Uj  *to  alter  one*s  plan,'  means  properly, 
*to  have  an  after-plan,*  just  as  in  English  we  say,  ^to  have 
an  after-thought  ;*  /lezoqijif^etPy  *  to  transfer  from  one  vessel 
to  another,*  means,  properly,  *  to  pour  into  a  vessel  after 
having  already  poured  into  a  vessel,*  the  mind  readily  sup- 
plying what  is  necessary  to  make  an  *  after-pouring  into  a 
vessel'  into  *  a  pouring  from  one  vessel  into  a  diflfiereut  vessel.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  fjzzd, 

Merd.  1.  a.  *  In  the  midst  of,*  *  amid,'  *  among.* 

6.  *  With,' '  having  community  with,*  *  sharing  with 

others.* 
c.  Between. 
2.  a,  *  After;*  sequence. 

6.  *  Aft;er,*  *  for  ;*  object  had  in  view,  aim. 
c.  Change,  alteration. 
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filGVmCATIOH  AKD  USS  OF  fiezd  WITH  CASKS   OF  V0UH8. 

I.  Merd  wiih  the  geniUct  case 

1.  ^  Among/  ^in  the  midst  ofl'  Mizd  with  the  geniti?e 
case  is  employed  in  its  proper  sense  of  ^  among/  ^in  the 
midst  of:'  e.g.  Od.  xvi.  140,  .  .  .  fjozd  ifjkimv  r'  iw  oaf  \ 
Tupt  Moi  ff^\  Mrink  and  eat  in  the  house  with  or  among 
the  servants  /  Od.  x.  320,  ;ier'  dJiiwi^  Xi^o  haipwp^  ^  among  your 
other  comrades.'  Here  it  is  plain  that  fterd  has  the  senae 
of  ^  among/  ^in  the  midst,'  and  that  the  genitive  has  the 
meaning  of  ^with  respect  to.'  Thus,  in  the  first  example^ 
the  meaning  is,  'drink  and  eat  in  the  midst  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  the  servants,'  the  drinking  and  eating  in  the 
midst  being  shown  by  the  genitive  case  to  have  reference 
q>ecifically  to  the  servants. 

2.  *With/  having  community  with,  sharing  with  others. 
Very  nearly  akin  to  the  above  signification  of  fisrdj  and 
immediately  flowing  from  it,  is  that  of  'with,'  which  itfir^ 
quently  has,  and  in  which  is  contained  the  idea  of  being  ia 
the  midst  of  a  number,  and  hence  of  sharing  with  them. 
This,  as  before  observed,  distinguishes  fisrd  from  aupj  the 
latter  expressing  mere  conjunction.  E.g.  H.  xxiv.  400, 
rtt»v  fiiza  najJiOfxBi^o^  ^PV  ^^X^^  li^t^dff  iyceai^cUy  *  casting  lots 
with  them  (in  the  midst  of  aud  in  common  with  them),  I 
obtained  by  lot  to  come  hither  with  the  expedition/  B. 
xiii.  700,  fisrd  Bocwzcju  i/jdj^oi^roy  *they  fought  with  the 
Boeotians,'  that  is,  'in  their  midst,'  and  'in  common  with 
them.'  Add  II.  iii.  460,  iv.  2,  16,  61,  341;  and  Od.  xvu. 
256-7,  auTcxa  f  ttaw  Tev,  firca  3k  fji/r^arr^pac  xd^e^ev^  |  dycioy 
Eupupdj^ouy  '  with,  in  the  midst  of,  the  suitors.' 

Hence,  further,  /Jtsrdy  *  with,'  is  used  also  even  where  one 
person  only  is  named  with  whom  another  acts  in  common, 
it  being  easy,  when  once  the  idea  of  community  was 
attached  to  /lerdy  to  employ  it  with  reference  to  a  single 
object  instead  of  many.  Thus,  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  12,  the 
plural  is  employed,  i^ofju^ourec  fitrd  TtXitopwv  dywi^ettrdatj 
jnking  that  they  would  contend  with  (in  company  with) 
ter  number/  but  in  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  20,  izupdzo  6  Kup<K 
rd  awfiaza  rwu  //£(?'  kauTou  7:pd^  ^<^^>  the  singular  is 
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ased,  fjtsrd  having  the  same  force,  ^  Cyras  endeavored  to 
exercise  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  with  him  bo  as  to 
make  them  strong,'  that  is,  ^of  those  who  were  in  his  cook 
pany,*  or* were  associated  with  him  in  his  army.'  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  7,  10,  rwu  de  /leri  Kupoo  fiapfidpcav  {dptdfib^  ifiuBTo) 
8ixa  fjujpedde^y  *the  number  of  the  barbarians  who  were  with 
Cyrus;'  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  11,  (jtaareyoufupo^  .  .  .  airic  ^c  ^ 
ol  fxtr*  auToUf  *both  himself  and  those  with  him,'  *that  were 
associated  with  him;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  1,  of  fjiezd  'ApicuoOj 
^  those  with  Ariseus,'  *  belonging  to  his  division  of  the 
army.' 

8.  In  the  sense  of  *  with'  or  community,  fierd  is  employed 
with  the  genitive  variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  qualified  by  the  preposition,  and  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  noun  following  fierd  stands  to  the  subject  of  the 
proposition.     Thus : 

a.  *0f  the  party  of,'  *.on  the  side  of.'  Merd  with  the 
genitive  sometimes  expresses  the  being  *  of  the  party  of,' 
*on  the  side  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1,  15,  l^earc  aoe  fu9' 
'^fjuov  Y€i/ofiii^(py  *  if  you  become  of  our  party,*  *  take  sides  with 
us,*  si  nobiscum  te  conjunxeris ;  Id.  Cyrop.  ii.  4,  6,  5tc  tpairj  fusvA, 
ro5  ddaoupiivou  laea&cuy  ^  that  he  would  be  on  the  side  of,  take 
part  with,  the  injured  party.' 

b.  '  With,'  marking  accompanying  circnmstances.  Some- 
times  /lerd  with  the  genitive  introduces  the  accompanying 
circumstances  of  an  action,  answering  to  the  English  *  with/ 
E.g.  Xen.  de  Venat.  xiii.  15,  xai  ro7c  //iv  jJ  dypa  pera  afotppo- 
auvTj^y  Tol^  dk  pevd  cutrj^pou  ^pdaouCj  *  some  pursue  the  chase 
with  moderation,  some  with  reprehensible  daring;'  Id. 
Agesil.  xi.  9,  dXXi  pyjv  dvdpiatu  yt  t6  nkiou  per^  €u^ouXiac  ij  pmd 
xiuduuwi^  iTtedeixi^uTOj  '  but,  indeed,  he  exhibited  manly  spirit 
more  by  (with)  prudent  counsel  than  by  (with)  encounter- 
ing peril  ;*  .^chin.  84,  15,  durjp  oi/ra*c  p^  dperrj^  ^t^mjui^^ 
*a  man  that  really  lived  virtuously.' 

c.  '  With,'  expressing  the  accompanying  means  or  agent. 
Mtzd  with  the  genitive  denotes  also  the  accompanying 
means  or  agent,  rendered  in  English  by  *with,'  *by  means 
of,'  *  with  the  help  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5,  8,  rob  pa^ 
doBTTj^  Trpatreuiep  iTrepeXBc^oUj  ^to   be  at  pains  to  be  distin- 
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guished  by  means  of  virtue/  that  is,  ^with  virtae  for  a 
companioQ  and  helper;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iv.  6,  7,  ti  ihtida  toA 
Xd^/ju  T(p  flX(fj  TToudi  Ufuopca^  dp  reuo^  (itxa  acSJ  Tirj[€ti^,  ^  that  I 
would  obtain,  with  your  help,  some  revenge  for  my  son ;' 
having  you  for  a  companion  and  helper. 

d.  *  With,*  in  conformity  with,  consistently  with.  Mtzd 
with  the  genitive,  in  the  sense  of  ^  with,'  has,  further,  the 
meaning  of  in  conformity  with,  consistently  with:  e.g. 
Antiph.  136,  25,  [ivcii  twp  v6/juov  bfieripw)^  dszoXiaat^  ^  to  ruin  in 
conformity  with  your  laws;*  Plat.  Apol.  32,  c,  /urd  ro5 
ifdjiou  xai  dcxaiou  tpfjajv  ftdXXop  fie  Sttv  8taxeu8ou€Uiip  ij  fitd^  1>/Jtm 
jtuea&au  pAj  dixoua  ^ouXeoofiipwUy  ^  I  suppose  that  I  ought  rather 
to  incur  every  risk  in  conformity  with  law  and  right,  than 
to  take  part  with  you.'    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

e.  ^Against'  Lastly,  ;i£r(£  with  the  genitive,  just  as  the 
English  Svith'  and  the  Latin  cuni^  is  occasionally  used  in 
the  sense  of  ^  against,'  the  notion  of  ^  against'  being  sug- 
gested by  the  known  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action 
qualified  by  furd.  E.g.  Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced,  xi.  7,  fieri  ro5 
napaTuj^oycoc  d/ioiw^  /idj^Bc^oUj  ^  to  fight  with  (against)  any  one 
indifferently.' 

In  all  the  above  instances,  the  genitive  with  furd  has  the 
meaning  of  *with  respect  to;'  that  is,  shows  the  specific 
object  to  which  the  action  or  statement  qualified  by  /lerd  is 
to  be  referred,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  of  this,  and  not 
of  any  other  object. 

II.  M€Td  with  the  dative  case. 

Mezd  with  the  dative  case  is  met  with  only  in  the  poetSi 
chiefly  epic ;  and  in  Homer  occurs  only  with  the  plural  and 
with  collective  nouns.    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

1.  *  Among,'  *with.*  a.  Merd  in  the  sense  of  ^among,' 
and  hence  of 'with,*  is  used  with  the  dative  of  persons:  e.g, 
H.  i.  262,  it  is  said  of  Nestor,  fxera  rpezdTotatv  di/cur^rev,  *  he 
ruled  among  or  with  the  third  generation.'  Here,  while 
furd  retains  its  proper  sense  of  'among,'  or  may  have 
assigned  to  it  that  of '  with,'  the  dative  case  is  used  in  its 
common  signification  of  the  object  ultimately  affected,  or 
that  for  which  as  an  end  any  thing  is  or  is  done.     The 
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sense  here  is,  ^  Nestor  ruled  iu  the  midst  ...  for  the  third 
generation,'  Od.  ix.  335,  aifvip  iyo)  Trifjorro^  fiBza  zdtatv 
iXiyjxijv^  *  I  chose  myself  as  the  fifth  with  (among)  them.' 
Here,  however,  four  having  been  chosen  before,  //crci, 
though  really  signifying  *  among,'  *with,'  and  thus  showing 
that  the  fifth  person  chosen  was  to  be  considered  of  the 
same  company  with  the  four,  might,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  *  after;'  *I  chose  myself 
as  the  fifth  among,  but  after  them.'  Od.  x.  203-4,  .  .  . 
izadpooz  I  ^pi&fieouy  dp')[du  dk  /lev*  dfjupovipoemu  STtcuraa,  *and 
gave  them  with  each  a  leader,'  properly,  *and  with  (in 
company  with)  them  both  sent  a  leader  each ;'  H.  i.  868,  xai 
TO,  jih  ed  ddcraauTo  fierd  a<ptat\f  uU^  ^Afoimv^  *  and  these  things 
the  sons  of  the  Achaei  rightly  divided  among  themselves ;' 
II.  i.  603,  ZA  ndrepj  tcTToze  8ij  ae  /jlst*  d&audzoiacv  SuTjaOy  *  if  I 
have  ever  rendered  thee  help  among  the  immortal  gods.' 

6.  The  preposition  //crd,  having  the  same  sense,  is  used 
also  with  the  dative  of  the  names  of  things :  e.g.  II.  xix. 
110,  oc  xev  in*  ^/mzc  z(p8B  Ttiajj  (itxd  noaat  youaixd^y  *  whoever 
shall  this  day  fall  between  the  feet  of  a  woman,'  that  is, 
*  shall  fall  in  the  midst  ...  for  the  feet  of  a  woman,'  the 
dative  here,  as  in  the  case  of  persons,  marking  the  object 
for,  or  in  the  interest  of  which,  any  thing  occurs  or  is  done. 
H.  xxiii.  367,  yaxzax  d*  i^^doirro  fiezd  nuoe^^  dvipjoto^  *and  their 
hair  flew  with  the  blasts  of  the  wind  ;*  II.  xv.  118,  xuadat  . 
bfiou  uexueaac  /iei?'  alixazt  xai  xovljjacVy  *  to  lie  with  dead  bodies 
amid  blood  and  dust.' 

2.  *  After.*  Mezd,  as  used  with  the  dative  case,  obtains 
also,  apparently  at  least,  the  sense  of  *  after.'  E.g.  Od.  ix. 
369-70,  Ouzev  ifd)  TTU/iazou  Ido/iau  /lezd  oFc  izdpotacy  \  zou^  S* 
dXXooz  Tzpda^Bify  *  I  will  eat  Outis  last,  after  his  comrades,  and 
the  rest  of  them  previously.'  Here  the  meaning  of  fitzd 
seems  to  be  that  of '  after,'  the  term  KpSc^euj  which  refers 
to  zohi:  dXXou^y  making  it  plain  that,  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  Polyphemus  divides  Outis  and  his  comrades,  one  was 
to  be  devoured  previously,  and  Outis,  of  course,  as  being 
the  other  party,  afterwards ;  and  this  seems  to  be  expressed 
by  ftezd.  Admitting  this,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  may 
notwithstanding  be  affirmed  that  /Jtezd  has  really  the  signifi- 
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cation  of  *  with'  or  *  among.'  For  what  Polyphemus  says  is, 
that  he  will  eat  Oatis  with,  in  common  with,  his  comrades; 
that  is,  him  as  well  as  them,  so  that  they  shall  share  a 
common  fate ;  but  adds,  that  he  will  devour  the  rest  before, 
and  him  afterwards.  The  idea  conveyed  is  that  of  two 
parties  to  a  transaction,  the  one  of  which  is  marked  as  being 
a  sharer  with  the  other,  and  as  standing  in  such  relations  to 
it  as  to  admit  the  antecedence  in  point  of  time  of  the  partf 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and,  of  course,  its  own  coming 
after.  Outis  is  associated  with  his  companions  in  Poly- 
phemus*s  declaration  that  he  will  eat  them  all,  and  this  is 
expressed  by  /ardj  *with,'  < among;'  but,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Cyclops,  they  are  to  be  eaten  before, 
and  he  is  to  be  eaten  afterwards.  The  notion  of  afterwards 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  expressed  by  /<er<£,  but  is  sug- 
gested by  the  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  order  of  time 
which  the  parties  to  a  common  transaction  are  made  to  hold 
to  each  other.  It  is  true,  then,  according  to  this  view,  tfait 
while  fuzd  of  itself  means  no  more  than  '  among,'  and  ^  with,^ 
^in  common  with,'  it  maybe  used  to  express  community 
of  action  or  condition  under  such  circumstances  that  of  the 
parties  associated  one  shall  be  understood  to  come  after  the 
rest;  and  that,  as  the  object  which  is  marked  as  being 
associated  with  others  is  constantly  that  one  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  to  be  understood  as  coming  after  those 
with  which  it  is  associated,  futcd^  the  sign  of  its  being  thus 
associated,  is  naturally  made  to  assume  the  sense  of  *  after.' 
The  only  condition  necessary  in  order  that  fx^d^  *  among,' 
*with,'  'in  common  with,'  may  bear  for  the  time  the  sense 
of '  after,*  is  that  the  object  introduced  into  a  number  or 
group  of  objects  by  [xezd  as  sharing  in  common  with  them, 
shall  at  the  time  be  regarded  as  standing  after  them  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

Here,  also,  the  dative  used  with  fxsvd  may  be  considered 
as  denoting  the  final  object,  that,  namely,  to  which  an 
action  or  state  is  referred  as  that  for  which,  in  some  sort,  it 
is  or  is  done. 
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ni.  Merd  mth  the  accusative  case. 

1.  *  Among.'  Merdy  in  the  sense  of  ^  among,'  is  used  with 
the  accusative  case  both  with  and  without  motion  preceding. 
a.  With  motion  preceding :  e.g.  II.  xvii.  457-8,  rof  d'  dard 
imzimv  xoubju  oiddffdt  fiaXdyre  \  pifJbtp*  l^epop  dcbu  &p/ia  /iezA 
Tpoku:  xai  ^A^aeod^y  *  they  bore  the  swift  chariot  among  the 
Trojans  and  the  AchaBans.'  The  accusative  has  here  the 
sense  of  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards,'  the  meaning  being,  ^  the  horses 
bore  the  swifb  chariot  among,  in  the  midst,  ...  as  regards 
the  Trojans  and  the  Achseans.'  H.  xvii.  460,  {brorc  dia^cavy 
Smtt*  aijvTrrdc  fJBerd  ;pyvac,  *  rushing  with  his  horses,  as  a  vul- 
ture (darts)  among  geese ;'  II.  iv.  70,  ci^a  [dX  ic  tnpazbu  iX&i 
fura  Tp^ooQ  xai  ^Aj^atou^y  *go  quickly  to  the  host  among  the 
Trojans  and  Acheeans ;'  H.  i.  428,  Zewc  T^  ^C  'Sxtopdv  /jmt* 
dpofioiHn;  Al&eo7n^aj^  \  jf<?r^ic  ^^y  *  for  Zeus  went  yesterday  to 
Oceanus  among  the  noble  Ethiopians.'  Here  luzdy  as  well 
as  l^y  attaches  itself  to  i^y  and  means  ^  among,'  ^  in  the 
midst,'  while  the  accusative  signifies  *as  regards,'  showing 
that  Zeus  went  *  in  the  midst,'  *  among,'  only  ^  as  regarded 
the  -^Ethiopians.'  Compare  U.  xvii.  581,  and  ii.  876,  8c  p^ 
fier*  djtpijxTou^  ipcdac  xai  vtixta  ^dXXu. 

b.  Without  motion :  e.g.  II.  ii.  142-8,  .  .  .  roTat  di  ^uptbif 
iui  (TTTJ&Baaeu  optvtVy  \  naxTc  pizza  nkij^uVy  *  he  excited  desire  in 
the  breasts  of  all  among  the  multitude ;'  that  is,  ^  excited 
desire  among  or  in  the  midst ...  as  regards  the  multitude,' 

*  as  far  as  the  multitude  went ;'  Herod,  vii.  16,  Toimjv  rijp 
(nparTjXaaiTjv  xai  rd  xdpza  etj[opBBp  peza  jfe7/>ac>  *we  were  very 
much  occupied  with  this  expedition,'  literally,  *had  it  very 
much  in  the  midst  of,  between,  our  hands,'  or  *  had  it  very 
much  on  our  hands.'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  14,  nap^u  dij  ^wddoff&az 
. . .  If^tcpldca  zd  phv  Jfa/iflc,  zd  8*  iu  atopoffCy  zd  d'  ize  puezd  j^elpo/^y 

*  one  might  see  daggers,  some  on  the  ground,  some  in  the 
bodies  (of  the  slain),  some  still  in  the  hands,'  that  is,  ^  in  the 
midst  of,  between,  the  hands.' 

c.  As  an  instance  of  this  use  of  piszd  in  the  sense  of 

*  among,*  may  be  mentioned  its  employment  with  the 
accusative  after  a  superlative  to  mark  the  number  of 
objects  among  which  some  one  stands  preeminent:  e.g.  S. 
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ix.  53,  Toitidyjy  Tzipt  fikv  TzoUfup  Iw  xafntp6^  iaat^  \  xai  fiooij 
fjttca  TrdpTo^  ofitrjitxa^  inX&j  dpeavo^^  *  the  beet  among  all  yoar 
fellows.' 

d.  The  sense  of  ^  in  the  midst  of  would  seem  to  belong  to 
fitrd  in  the  phrase  fu&'  fjfjLipaa^j  4n  the  daytime/  mierdiu^ 
opposed  to  uuxTCDp,  *  in  the  night,'  *  by  night,'  occurring  com- 
monly in  Herodotus,  and  frequently  met  with  in  Attic 
Greek.  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  12,  uuxrwp  dipajti  fitSJUov  A/ 
rd  Tzpb  Tzodwp  i>p<fnj  re^f  ^  fJte&*  "^fiipoof  iwrfbfjiKifO^^  ^  one  would  see 
better  what  was  in  his  way  by  night  when  not  fighting,  than 
in  the  daytime,  if  engaged  in  fighting ;'  that  is,  *  in  the  midst 
of  the  day,'  '  in  the  daytime,'  to  which  almost  exactly  cor- 
responds the  Latin  irUerdiu.  Admitting  furd  to  have  here 
the  sense  of '  in  the  midst  of,'  the  accusative  has  the  meaning 
of '  as  to,'  ^  as  regards ;'  and  the  construction  will  be,  ^  in  the 
midst  ...  as  regards  the  day.'  Plat  Ph»dr.  251,  b,  init, 
xai  ifjtfioanrj^  odaa  oun  wxrd^  duuarcu  xoj^tuduv  oure  fud^  i^fUpmf 
6b  dp  ^  /lipetPj  ^  can  neither  sleep  by  night,  nor  in  the  day 
remain  wherever  it  may  be,'  (anywhere  at  all.)  .^Ischin. 
64,  86,  deaidyea&cu  ipr^civ  kaircip  wxrwp  rob^  &tohc  o&c  f^* 
•fj/iipay  ineopxetj  'he  says  that  he  meditates  by  night  on  the 
gods  by  whom  in  the  daytime  he  swears  falsely;'  Id.  72,  31, 
//ei>'  -fjfdpay  fu(w  ix  rr^^  ^EXkd8oz  d^jpTzourracy  (*  Thebes)  has  in 
one  day  been  torn  from  Greece ;'  that  is,  *  in  the  midst  of 
one  day.'  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  when  /letd 
is  used  with  ^fxipap  and  a  numeral ;  as,  furd  rpi-njit  i^/iipaPj 
*  in  the  third  day,'  properly,  '  amid  the  tiiird  day.'  If  this 
use  of  furd  with  the  accusative  of  a  word  expressing  time 
(^fiipap)  be  compared  with  that  in  which  it  is  used  with 
other  nouns  in  the  accusative,  as  TpwouQ,  x^r/wic,  it  will 
seem  quite  as  easy  to  admit  that  the  preposition  has  the 
meaning  of  'in  the  midst  of,'  'amid,'  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter.  If  it  is  intelligible  to  say,  d^tdaaa^at  iyj^apidta 
fjLSTd  xe7/>ac,  *  to  see  daggers  in  the  midst  of  (between)  the 
hands,*  it  ought  to  be  equally  so  to  say,  rd  irpo  jrodwu  bpav 
fjt£&'  -^fxipav^  '  to  see  obstructions  in  the  midst  of  (in)  the 
day.'  Any  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  ytesi?'  'fjptipaifj 
accordingly,  may  seem  to  belong  more  to  the  want  in  our 
language  of  modes  of  expression  in  regard  to  time  that  cor- 
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respond  to  /a^'  -fifjiipau  than  to  any  thing  in  the  Qreek  con- 
struction fitd^  i^fiipau  itself. 

e.  *  According  to,'  *in  confonnity  with/  *  after.'  Mtrd 
with  the  accusative  case  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
*  according  to/  *in  conformity  with/  which  may  be  also 
expressed  in  English  by  *  after.'  E.g.  II.  xv.  52,  al^a  /irra- 
CTpiiptts  uoouy  fxtra  abv  xal  ifjtdu  x^pj  *  he  would  quickly  change 
his  mind  in  conformity  with  your  and  my  wishes ;'  properly, 
'with,'  'in  common  with,'  ^sharing  with,'  and  hence  'ac- 
cording to,'  '  in  conformity  with,' '  after.'  So  Od.  viii.  582-3, 
.  .  .  otTS  fidXcava  |  xjdeavoe  reXi&ouae^  fit&*  aifid  re  xcd  yivo^ 
auTwu,  'according  to  their  race  (blood)  and  family;'  that  is, 
'  having  community  with,  standing  with,  or  being  in  the 
midst  of,  them  ...  as  regards  their  race  and  family.' 

/.  ' To,*  'against.'  In  a  variety  of  examples  ptezd  is  used 
with  the  accusative  case,  especially  after  verbs  of  motion,  to 
mark  the  object  with  which  another,  the  subject  of  the 
affirmation,  is  brought  into  company,  whether  in  friendly 
relations  or  otherwise,  where  the  rendering  in  English  is 
simply  by  '  to'  or  '  against.'  E.g.  II.  x.  78,  abzdp  i>  ^j  (>'  iipot 
/uzd  Niazopa  notfiiva  XawVj  'he  proceeded  to  go  to  (visit) 
Nestor.'  Here  the  proper  office  of  fuzd  is  to  express  the 
idea  of  being  'with,'  the  having  companionship;  that  is,  it 
marks  the  same  relation  in  regard  to  one  person  or  thing 
that  in  the  signification  of  'among,'  'in  the  midst,'  it  con- 
veys in  regard  to  many.  Just  as  //era  Tpwa^  iipac,  '  to  go 
among,  in  the  midst  of,  the  Trojans,'  gives  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  midst  of,  and  so  forming  one  of  the  number  or  host 
of  Trojans,  iii^ac  fzezd  Niazopa^ '  to  go  to  Nestor,'  conveys  the 
notion  of  going  to  Nestor  so  as  to  be  in  his  company.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  use  of  the  English  language 
does  not  represent  distinctly  this  meaning  of  ptizd,  but  is 
content  with  naming  the  object  merely  to  which  the  motion 
is  directed,  or  with  regard  to  which  it  is  affirmed.  We 
translate  ^  Uvau  pezd  Niazopa  by  'he  proceeded  to  go  to 
Nestor,'  whereas,  if  the  full  sense  were  represented,  we 
should  say,  '  he  proceeded  to  go  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the 
company  of,  Nestor.'    In  II.  xviii.  188,  na)^  r'  dp  tw  /uzd 

uwiiou; '  how,  then,  shall  I  go  into  the  battle  ?'  the  sense  of 

28 
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fjizzd  is  more  manifest,  and  the  sentence  might  be  rendered 
by  '  how  shall  I  go  into  the  midst  of  the  battle  Y 

'Against.'     In  such  examples  a^  H.  v.  152,  ^  dk  fura 
Sdu&ou  re  Sowi^d  re  0aiumoQ  uJe, '  he  (Tydeides)  went  against 
Xanthus  and  Thoon,  sons  of  Phaenops/  the  sense  of  furd  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  namely,  it  expresses  the 
being  in  the  company  of,  mingling  with,  and  having  a  share 
in  the  same  action  or  condition  with  others.     When  the 
parties  between  whom  fisrd  shows  this  relation  to  exist  are 
inimical,  and  the  action  or  state  in  which  they  share  in 
common  is  such  as  belongs  to  enemies,  the  sense  of 'against' 
is  attributed  to  jxtrd ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  this  sense  is  due  to  the  known  mutual  relations  of 
the  parties  brought  into  company  or  community  of  action 
with  each  other,  and  not  to  //erd,  which  merely  indicates 
the  being  *  with,'  *in  company  or  community  of  action  with,' 
whether  the  persons  forming  the  group  be  friends  or  foes. 
Whether  fuzd  is  to  be  rendered  by  '  to'  or  '  against'  must  be 
determined  in  every  case  by  the  context,  that  is,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties  having  the  con- 
nection expressed  by  //er(£,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  action 
or  state  which  they  may  be  considered  as  sharing.     In  the 
example  above  cited,  Tydeides  is  represented  as  raging  in 
battle  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  like  a  lion,  and,  after  slaying 
one  and  another  of  the  Trojan  leaders,  as  going  into  the 
company  of,  and  sharing  a  common  action  with,  Xanthus 
and  Thoon,  and  other  Trojan  foes.     They  being  foes,  and 
the  common  action   to  share  which  he  comes  being   the 
fighting  in  battle,  it  is  manifest  that  Tydeides  is  brought 
into  their  company,  not  for  friendly  purposes,  but  to  fight 
with  or  against  them.     It  may  be  observed,  here,  that  the 
Latin  cum  and  the  English  'with,'  equally  with  /ierd,  have  a 
twofold  employment  in  regard  to  friendly  and  unfriendly 
parties  and  actions;  so  thdXpugnare  cum  aliquOj  and  *to  fight 
with  a  person,'  may  mean,  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
parties, '  to  fight  on  the  side  of  a  person,'  or '  to  fight  against 
a  person.' 

2.  'After.'     Merd  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  in  the 
sense  of '  after;'  and  this  in  two  ways  chiefly,  to  express  the 
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object  aimed  at,  and  to  mark  the  being  subsequent  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

a.  Merd  with  the  accusative  case  denotes  the  object  which 
is  the  aim  of  an  action  or  motion,  expressed  in  English  by 
'after,'  'for:'  e.g.  H.  xvii.  605-6,  ''Exropa  8*  'Ido/uveb^y  fistd 
AijiTou  bpfjTj&ivza^  \  fiifihjxety  *  Idomeneus  struck  Hector,  who 
had  rushed  after  Le'itus.'  Here  the  sense  of  fiszd  is  mate* 
rially  the  same  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  case,  ^  8k 
fisza  Sdi/di)py  and  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Od. 
i.  183-4,  nXiwu  ini  oIiKma  ndwop  in'  dilod^pdouQ  dud-patTTOu^f  | 
ic  TtfxioTjv  fitrd  j^cdxdpj  dyw  8*  al&wva  aiSrjpoPy  '  sailing  after 
copper,'  or  'for  copper.'  Eurip.  Ale.  66-7,  £6/own?ia*c 
Tzipuipainoz  iTtnuop  fxiTa\Sjp]fjiaj  'Eurystheus  having  sent  him 
after  the  chariot  with  horses.'  In  the  last  two  examples, 
the  proper  force  of  fuvd  is  not  at  once  so  obvious,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  preposition  having  so  entirely  vanished  out  of 
view,  at  least  in  the  English  rendering.  Looking,  however, 
to  the  previous  instances  in  which  the  proper  sense  of  the 
preposition,  although  hardly  discernible  at  the  first  view,  is 
yet  made  manifest  by  a  more  careful  examination,  it  may  be 
not  unfairly  surmised  that,  here  also,  however  hidden  from 
sight,  it  may  be  really  involved.  When  ^  (>*  livcu  /lerd 
Niaropa,  U.  x.  78,  is  translated  by  '  he  proceeded  to  go  to 
(see)  Nestor,'  the  force  oi  pttrd  is,  nevertheless,  that  of 'with,' 
'into  the  company  of,'  and  the  preposition  is  there  seen  to 
have  its  proper  sense,  or,  at  least,  one  immediately  derived 
from  it.  Now,  in  this  very  example,  it  appears  from  the 
after-interview  of  Agamemnon  and  Kestor  that  Agamemnon 
really  went  to  bring  Nestor  forth  from  his  tent,  or  went 
after  him.  In  line  97,  Agamemnon  says  to  Nestor,  5eD/?'  ic 
roi>c  if^jXaxojz  xaxa^uoyLtv^  5ippa  tSwpizVj  x.t.Lj  ^  let  us  descend 
among  the  watches,  that  we  may  see,'  &c. ;  and,  line  108, 
Nestor  answers,  aol  8k  pud'  itpofx  iyciy  '  I  will,  by  all  means, 
follow  you ;'  and  again,  line  126,  Agamemnon  urges  him  to 
come  forth,  dJU'  copeu,  'well,  let  us  go.'  Thus,  seen  in  its 
connection,  ^  j6*  leuou  pterd  Niaropa  might  be  rendered,  'he 
proceeded  to  go  after  Nestor.'  And  then  it  would  be  plain, 
that  while  the  proper  sense  is,  'he  went  so  as  to  be  with,  in 
company  with,  Nestor,'  the  attendant  circumstances  show 
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that  this  going  into  the  company  of  Nestor  was  with  an 
aim  or  object  which  we  express  in  English  by  ^goin^  after/ 
Agoing  for.'  If  so,  the  sense  of  ^ after/  that  is,  of  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  attributed  to  fjtmdj  is  dae,  not  to  the 
preposition  itself,  retaining,  as  it  does,  its  proper  sig- 
nification of  *with,'  *in  company  with,'  but  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  stands;  just  as  in  ^  ^^  /Msra 
Sdu&opy  fuzd  obtains  the  meaning  of  ^against*  from  the 
known  relations  of  the  parties  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
action. 

If  this  be  admitted  as  the  proper  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  meaning  'afler,'  *for,'  when  attributed  to  fisrd  and 
the  accusative  of  a  person,  it  may  also  be  admitted  for  that 
of  the  same  sense  of  fivcd  when  used  with  the  accusative  of 
a  thing.  The  only  difference  is  that  a  personal  object  easily 
admits  the  idea  of  '  with,'  in  the  sense  of  companionship^ 
while  the  inanimate  object  can  allow  this  notion  of  *  with' 
to  be  connected  with  it  only  in  a  modified  or  accommodated 
way,  or  else  takes  the  meaning  of  4n  the  midst  of,'  where 
the  personal  object  has  that  of  ^  with'  or  community  and 
companionship.  IIIm  fieri  j[aXx6u  cannot  well  mean  '  to  sail 
so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  of,  copper,'  as  Upcu  pjeza 
NioTopa  means  '  to  go  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  o^ 
Nestor ;'  but  it  may  readily  have  the  sense  of  *  to  sail  so  as 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  copper,'  that  is,  'in  the  midst  ...  as 
far  as  copper  is  concerned.'  So  far,  then,  /lerdE  may  be  said 
to  have  the  same  meaning  essentially  in  Ihcu  fuvd  Nitnopa 
and  in  7:Xm  fuza  j^cdxoi^,  being  in  the  former  equivalent  to 
*with,'  'in  the  company  of,*  and  in  the  latter  to  *in  the 
midst'  For  the  rest,  it  is  as  easy  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  to  conceive  that  the  sense  of '  after,'  *  for,'  is  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  fjterd  is  em- 
ployed, that  is,  by  the  relation  of  the  party  performing  the 
action,  and  of  the  action  itself,  to  the  object  of  the  action. 
If  the  going  so  as  to  be  '  with,  !n  the  company  of,'  Nestor, 
is  understood,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed, to  mean,  in  fact,  the  going  'after'  or  'for'  Nestor, 
so  may  the  sailing  so  as  to  be  'in  the  midst  of  copper  be 
understood,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  namelyi 
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when  a  merchant  is  sailing  into  the  midst  of  copper,  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  iron  which  he  seeks  to  exchange  for  copper, 
to  mean  really  the  sailing  'after'  or  *  for'  copper. 

6.  'After,'  subsequent  to.  Mezd  with  the  accusative  is 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  '  after/  denoting  the  being  subse- 
quent to  in  point  of  time  or  order.  Thus,  /isTd  is  so  em- 
ployed with  verbs  signifying  to  follow,  and  the  like,  where 
it  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  'after,'  'next  aft^r,' 
'  behind.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  iii.)  E.g.  II.  xiii.  491-8, 
.  .  .  auzap  iTzena  \  Xaol  i7:ou&*  dxrei  re  jaera  xrikov  einrero  fi^Xa  | 
Tzoc^ep  ix  ^ordyij^y  '  then  the  people  followed,  as  sheep  after 
(behind)  the  bell-wether  follow  the  shepherd  from  the  pas- 
ture.' In  such  examples,  the  proper  meaning  of  fierd  is 
'with,' '  in  the  company  of,'  a  meaning  derived  immediately 
from  that  of '  in  the  midst,' '  among.'  But,  while  this  is  the 
only  idea  here  expressed  by  fierd,  the  relation  of '  with,'  '  in 
company  with,'  'of  the  same  number,'  which  it  denotes, 
does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  a  part  of  the  company  or 
group  being  before  and  another  part  behind  or  after  in 
point  of  time  or  order.  This  was  seen  in  considering  /itrd 
as  used  with  the  dative  in  the  meaning  of  'after.'  The 
obvious  relations  in  which  one  part  of  a  company  stands  to 
the  other  parts  may  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  either 
subsequent  to  them  in  point  of  time,  or  coming  after  in 
respect  of  order,  that  is,  of  'after'  or  'behind,'  and  this  idea 
may  be  expressed  in  English  even  to  the  suppression  of  the 
proper  sense  of  'with,'  'in  company  with.'  Thus,  in  the 
example  above  cited,  the  sheep  follow  'with,'  'in  company 
with,'  the  bell-wether,  they  with  him  belonging  to,  or 
rather  forming,  a  flock ;  and  this  is  all  that  furd  expresses. 
But  the  most  familiar  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sheep  of  a 
flock  (fJ^jXa)  to  the  bell-wether  (xrUo^)  is  that  of  the  latter 
as  leader  and  of  the  former  as  following  after  or  behind. 
Hence,  when  it  is  said  of  ihe  sheep  that  they  follow  the 
shepherd  from  the  pasture  fxtraxriXov,  'with,'  'in  company 
with,'  the  bell-wether,  we  properly  enough,  according  to  the 
English  use,  and  in  conformity  with  the  known  relative 
position  or  order  of  the  parties,  say  that  the  sheep  follow  the 
shepherd '  after'  or '  behind'  the  bell-wether,  and  this  though 
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the  proper  meaning  of  fjutcd  be  thus  wholly  left  out  of  view. 
Compare  II.  xviii.  820-2,  .  .  .  6  ii  r'  Afwrcax  Lartpo^  iX&iiy 
I  noXXd  di  r*  dpcs'  i7:rjlde  fusr*  dpipoc  Xfyi  ipeupofPj  \  u  nodot 
i^tupoij  ^he  (the  lion),  coming  sabsequently  (too  late),  is 
enraged,  and  visits  many  a  vale,  searching  after  the  tracks  of 
the  man,'  that  is,  following  after  and  searching  or  trailing. 
Here  the  proper  sense  of  fietd  is  ^  among,'  ^  amid.'  The  lion 
is  represented  as  hunting,  searching,  or  trailing '  among  the 
tracks  of  the  man.'  But  the  whole  context,  consistently 
with  the  habits  of  the  lion,  gives  the  idea  of  the  lion  bunting 
or  seeking  for  a  man  by  following  after  and  tracing  his 
steps,  as  the  dog  trails  his  game.  And,  allowing  this  notion 
to  become  the  prominent  and  prevailing  one,  we  properly 
render  /ler'  tjpn  iptuvwp,  not  by  ^hunting  among,  in  the 
midst  of,  the  tracks,'  but  by  ^hunting  or  searching  after 
(behind)  the  tracks.'  Mtrd,  it  is  true,  might  here  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  ^ after,'  'for,'  that  is,  as  indicating  the 
object  had  in  view ;  and  then  the  interpretation  of  the 
preposition  would  be  according  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  An  unequivocal  example  of 
fMerd  in  the  sense  of  'aefter,'  'subsequently  to,'  is  seen  in  IL 
xxiii.  188,  TTpda&i  /ikp  f;nr^ec,  fttra  dk  vi(p(K  icnsro  rtt^fivj  '  before 
went  the  horsemen,  and  after  followed  a  cloud  of  in&ntry.' 
The  antecedent  term  Tzpfnj&B  shows  that  fuvd  has  the  sense 
of  'after;'  and  yet  this  meaning  springs  only  from  the 
circumstances  furnished  by  the  context,  the  proper  signifi- 
cation of  (jtKzdy  here  also,  being  'with,'  or  'in  the  same 
company  or  host'  The  body  of  the  Myrmidons,  ordered  by 
Achilles,  rush  forward  in  chariots,  on  horses,  and  on  foot:  the 
poet  adds,  that  of  this  host  the  horsemen  went  before,  and 
the  infantry  followed  with  them,  in  the  same  company  or 
host;  but,  if  the  horsemen  went  before,  plainly  the  in- 
fantry, though  of  the  same  host,  came  after. 

c.  '  After,'  subsequent  to.  And  so,  generally,  in  describing 
a  number  of  events  forming  a  connected  series  or  group^ 
yet  so  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  number  shall  be  subse- 
quent to  the  rest  in  point  of  time  or  order,  associated  with 
the  rest,  and  of  the  same  number,  but  following  them,  furi 
with  the  accusative  case  is  employed  to  mark  this  after- 
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coming  event  as  belonging  to  the  group  or  series.  The  fact 
of  its  being  after,  and  not  before  or  simply  of  the  number, 
is  gathered  from  the  context  Mtcd  does  no  more  than 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  series,  or  is  to  be  counted  among 
the  number  composing  it.  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  18, 
after  reciting  the  meeting  with  Seuthes,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  interview,  the  demands  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
promises  of  the  king,  the  historian  adds,  fuza  rmrca  ididoro 
Xifeei^  z(p  fiouXofjiii^(py  ^  after  this  leave  was  granted  to  any  that 
pleased  to  speak.'  The  leave  to  speak,  whoever  pleased,  is 
associated  in  the  narrative  with  the  series  of  facts  already 
recounted,  so  as  to  form  one  of  the  number,  and  to  be 
counted  ^  among*  them  or  ^  with'  them.  This  is  expressed 
by  jaerd  prefixed  to  rcukoy  the  latter  term  being  the  sign  or 
representative  of  the  facts  just  recited*  Literally,  the  sense 
would  be,  '  among  ...  as  regards  these  facts.'  But  the 
fact  thus  introduced  by  fiezd  is,  by  the  very  order  of  the 
events  in  the  narrative,  shown  to  be  subsequent  in  regard 
to  time,  and  hence  is  in  English  connected  by  the  term 
*  after.*  The  Greek  method  of  connecting  an  event  actually 
subsequent  in  order  of  time  with  a  preceding  series,  as  here 
seen,  is  to  mark  it  so  as  to  be  counted  among  the  series ; 
this  is  done  by  //crdE,  *  among,'  'with;*  the  English  method, 
as  here  seen,  is  to  mark  the  subsequent  event  as  being 
reached  by  proceeding  from  the  antecedent  series ;  this  is 
done  by  '  after,'  signifying  relatively  *  off'  or  away  from,  said 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  series  of  events. 

d.  'After,'  'with.'  But  /lerd  with  the  accusative  is  not 
only  thus  employed  when  there  are  several  events  with 
which  a  subsequent  one  is  to  be  associated,  but  also  when 
a  single  fact  is  mentioned  with  which  another  of  aft;er- 
occurrence  is  to  be  connected  as  belonging  to  the  same 
narrative.  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  7,  ;£er(i  touto  Stvfxp&v 
likv  i^ysxTOy  ol  3*  ecnouTOj  *  after  this  Xenophon  led  the  way, 
and  they  followed.'  The  preceding  narrative  contained  a 
speech  of  Xenophon  to  the  assembled  army,  and  the  fact 
that  Xenophon  led  the  way  and  the  rest  followed  is  marked 
by  fjiezd  as  forming  a  part  of  the  recital.  Properly,  fterd 
TOUTO  signifies  '  with  this,'  '  in  association  with  this,'  that  is. 
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*with  ...  as  regards  this/  That  the  preposition  is  ren- 
dered  by  *  after,'  and  not  by  *  with/  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  Xenophon's  leading  the  way  and  the  rest 
following  is  subsequent  to  the  speech  with  which  it  is 
grouped  in  the  narrative.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples,  the  accusative  used  with  furd  has  the  sense  of 
^as  to/  'as  regards/  marking  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
regard,  the  action  or  statement  qualified  by  furd  is  to  be 
considered  as  affirmed ;  as,  in  fisrd  roitco  6  /dp  ^yMo^  his 
leading  the  way  is  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group  of  events  ...  as  &r  as  regards  the  preceding 
speech. 

e.  *  After,'  *next  after,'  commonly  with  a  superlative. 
Of  the  same  nature,  and  requiring  the  same  explanation,  is 
fMixd  with  the  accusative  usually  following  a  superlative, 
and  marking  an  object  as  being  'after,'  'next  aft;er,'  an- 
other in  any  property,  as  number,  rank,  and  the  like.'  E.g. 
n.  ii.  673-4,  Neptu^y  8c  xdkXunoQ  duijp  Imb  ^Ihov  J^X&tP  \  rwy 
diXojp  Jopcuop  fUT*  dfiufzova  nrjltioiva,  '  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Danai  after  next  to,  the  son  of  Peleus.'  Here  the 
proper  sense  of  fuzd  is  'with,'  'of  the  same  company  with/ 
so  that,  the  accusative  IlrjXeiwua  being  added  in  the  sense  of 
*a8  regards  the  son  of  Peleus,'  Mreus  is  said  to  be  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  with,  in  company  with,  that 
is,  in  comparison  with,  the  son  of  Peleus.  And  so  far  as 
the  preposition  itself  is  concerned,  nay,  more,  so  far  as  the 
mere  terms  with  which  it  is  connected  are  all  together  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  only  sense  conveyed.  The  idea  of  Nireus 
being  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai  only  '  after'  or  '  next 
after'  the  son  of  Peleus  is  merely  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  especially  from  the  unqualified  pre- 
eminence accorded  by  the  poet  to  the  son  of  Peleus  in 
regard  to  personal  qualities.  This  was  a  thing  so  fully 
admitted  in  the  poet's  mind,  that  when  IN'ireus  is  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  and  it  is  then  added, 
*with,'  'in  company  with*  {jxtrd)^  the  son  of  Peleus,  this,  so 
far  from  placing  them  on  an  absolute  equality  and  ex- 
cluding precedency,  actually  suggests  the  superiority  of  the 
son  of  Peleus  and  the  inferiority  of  Nireus.     So,  in  Herod. 
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V.  3,  dpjjtxwp  dk  i&voQ  fjUycardv  kartj  furd  yt  ^Ivdoh^  ndvjwv 
du9p(07:cDv,  '  the  nation  of  the  Thracians  is  the  largest  of  all 
men,  after  the  Indians  at  least.'  The  Indi  are  assumed  to 
be  the  most  numerous  nation  in  the  world ;  and  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  Thrakes  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  men 
in  company  with  the  Indi,  it  is  readily  inferred  that  the  com- 
panionship is  one,  not  of  superiority,  but  of  inferiority  on 
their  part.  Besides,  the  intended  superiority  of  the  Indi 
and  inferiority  of  the  Thrakes,  while  they  are  put  into  the 
same  group,  is  suggested  by  the  very  fact  of  furd  being 
employed  to  introduce  the  latter  into  the  same  group  with 
the  former,  it  being  almost  necessarily  implied,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  object  brought  in  by  /nerd  comes 
after  and  allows  the  precedence  to  that  into  whose  company 
or  group  it  is  brought  Herod,  iv.  53,  rirapzoQ  dk  Boputr^iujj^ 
TTorafjidcy  3c  itrre  fitftaro^  fiera  ^ larpoi/  rooriwv^  'the  fourth 
river  is  the  Borysthenes,  which  after  the  Ister  is  the  largest 
of  these  rivers.'  As  the  historian  considers  the  Ister  to  be 
the  largest  river  of  all  that  he  knew,  see  iv.  48  and  50,  the 
Borj^sthenes  must  be  understood  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
rivers  referred  to  in  common  with  the  Ister  (//era  "larpov)^ 
yet  so  as  to  yield  to  it  the  precedency  or  come  *  after'  it 

That  fjLtrd  when  used  after  the  superlative  has  really  the 
sense  of  *with,'  *in  company  with,'  and  that  the  idea  of 
*  after'  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties,  might  be  further  shown  from  the  examples  in  which 
(jLtzd  so  employed  actually  retains  the  meaning  of  *  among.' 
E.g.  II.  ix.  54,  [Todddrj)  .  .  .  ^oo)^  fwca  TtduroLC  ifjojiixac 
tjtXeu  dipcarozj  '  the  best  in  counsel  among  all  your  fellows,' 
that  is,  'the  best  of  all,'  'the  best  compared  with  all.* 
Here,  there  being  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  parties 
with  whom  Tydeus  is  associated  to  mark  precedency  on 
their  part,  except  the  suggestion  above  referred  to  as  con- 
tained in  the  mere  fact  of  [isxd  introducing  an  after- 
coming  object  among  a  prior  group,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superlative  attached  to  Tydeides  presupposes 
his  preeminence,  putrd  retains  its  sense  of  'among,'  and 
with  the  accusative  denotes  the  company  over  which  he 
has  superiority. 
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^Oneadty  and  before  vowels  SKio^sp. 

^OTcea^Sj  before  vowels  SfKcc^tv^  and  having  an  epic  form 
StKi^t  and  om^evj  has  probably  the  same  radical  with  otrc, 

*  retribution,'  and  occurs  in  the  compounds  dpimeif^  *  back- 
wards,' xarirrei/j  'behind,'  *  after,'  fxtzdncv^'  'behind.'  Some 
consider  it  to  be  connected  with  eTro/icUy  sequor^  '  I  follow,' 
others  with  on'  in  oipofKUy  6(f'^  '  the  seeing.'  See  Passow's 
Lex.  8.  V.  The  etymology  of  Sizca&t  is,  however,  ancertain, 
there  being  nothing  satisfactory  in  what  is  here  stated. 

1.  'Behind,'  'at  the  back.'    ^Ontad^t  has  the  sense  of 

*  behind,'  'at  the  back,'  and  is  used  with  the  genitive  case: 
e.g.  II.  xvii.  468,  crij  5*  Skc&bv  di^poeo,  'he  stood  behind  the 
chariot,*  or,  'at  the  back  of  the  chariot;'  II.  xiii.  586,  onia^ 
fid'p!^  i^dh  TTToXi/ioeo  \  iazairauy  'they  stood  behind  (in  the 
rear  of )  the  battle.'  Sometimes  it  stands  after  the  noun: 
e.g.  II.  xxiv.  15,  "ExTopa  d*  ehea&cu  dr^adaxtro  difpou  OTrea&sVj 
'he  wished  to  drag  Hector  behind  his  chariot'  (See  Pas- 
sow's  Lex.  s.  V.) 

2.  'After,'  'in  future,'  'hereafter.*    ^ Oncost  has  also  the 
meaning  of '  after,' '  in  future,' '  hereafter,*  opposed  to  airrixoy 

*  immediately.'  E.g.  Od.  ii.  270,  oid*  inc&ev  xaxb^  laaecuj 
*thou  wilt  not  be  a  coward  hereafter,  in  the  future;'  II.  ix. 
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519,  wu  d'dfjLa  r'  abvtxa  noXXi  StSdt^  to,  d*  Syrec^ev  Ojritnrjy  *  both 
now  presently  gives  much,  and  made  promises  for  the 
future.'  In  this  second  case  oTtca&e  would  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  simply  adverbial ;  but,  so  far  as  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  word  itself  are  concerned,  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  Snetr^e  as  used  with  a  case,  and  the 
same  word  as  employed  without  a  case,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered of  any  importance.     (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

The  genitive  case  used  with  Skco&b  has  the  meaning  of 

*  with  respect  to,'  showing  to  what  specific  object  the  pre- 
vious statement  is  to  be  referred.  Thus,  in  the  first  exam- 
ple, ar^  8*  Sne&ep  difpoiOj  the  meaning  i^,  ^  he  stood  behind 

•  .  •  with  respect  to  the  chariot' 

TABLB  Of  THB  SIGNIFICATIONB  AND  USB  Of  ivtcU  WTTH  ITS  CASE. 


Signifieations  of  huBt. 

Genitive :  *  with  respect  to.' 

1.  *  Behind,'  *  at  the  back.' 

2.  *  After,'  *iii  the  ftitore,* 

*  hereafter/  used  adver- 
biallj. 

*  Behind/  <at  the  back  of.' 

IlapiL 

In  epic  poetry  ndp  and  napai  occur  as  variations  of  napdL 
Of  the  etymology  of  napd  nothing  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  has  yet  been  determined. 

Significations  of  napd. 

1.  a.  *  Alongside,' '  beside,'  *  by  the  side  of.'  The  primaiy 
signification  of  napd  is  *  alongside,'  'beside,'  *by  the  side 
of,'  as  seen  both  in  compounds  and  in  the  use  of  napd  with 
the  cases  of  nouns.  Thus,  in  Ttapa^dXkuv^  'to  cast  along- 
side,' '  to  throw  by  the  side  of,  or  beside :'  e.g.  II.  viii. 
503-4,  .  .  .  dzap  xcMiTprj^az  Jtutou^  \  kt}aa9*  &r'  if  dj^iwv^  napi, 
di  oifiai  ^dXXer*  idwdrjuy  '  loose  the  horses  from  the  chariots, 
and  throw  food  for  them  alongside ;'  Thuc.  ii.  77,  fopouvric 
dk  5>l^c  (paxiXoo^  napifiaXXov  djrb  tou  j[(OfiaT(K^  'carrying  fagots 
of  wood,  they  would  cast  them  alongside ;'  Trapaf^eup/opotj 
'  to  yoke  beside ;'  napadaXdaaKK^ '  by  the  sea-side,' '  dwelling 
along  the  sea;'  napaxa^c^eiVj  'to  seat  beside.'    So  likewise 
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with  cases  of  noans:  e.g.  Herod,  ix.  15,  xarireeve  Si  (zb 
inpazimtdop)  iz  t^v  Iliaxmtda  yr^v  napa  rbv  ^Aaamov  Ttorafubp 
TtTOYftii^Uy  *  drawn  up  along  the  river  Asopus ;'  Xen.  Anab. 
L  2, 13,  ivzaodu  J^v  napa  njv  bdbv  xpiji/ij  fj  Midoo  xaijoufiivt]^  *  there 
was  a  fountain  by  the  roadside ;'  Id.  i.  3,  24,  Iftuuop  dk  xai 
ol  Tzapa  riju  ^dXazTOP  olxouvrtQ  iv  loloiQ  xai  iu  ^laadi^^  *  those 
who  dwell  along  the  sea,'  *by  the  sea-side.' 

b.  'During.'  A  mere  variety  of  this  signification  of 
^  alongside'  is  that  of  'during,'  arising  from  the  idea  of  one 
thing  keeping  alongside  of  another,  and  so  maintaining  an 
equal  measure  with  it ;  as,  'jzapa  zi^v  i^fiipap^ '  during  the  day,' 
that  is, '  running  alongside  o^  and  having  the  same  measure 
with,  the  day :'  e.g.  Demosth.  395,  11,  napd  xaircr^v  rijp  dszo- 
iijfjuaPj  '  during  this  sojourn  abroad.' 

c.  *  With,'  *  at,' '  near.'  Nearly  connected  with  the  mean- 
ing of  *  beside,'  'alongside,'  is  that  of 'with,'  'at,' '  near,'  which 
Ttapd  sometimes  has,  the  transition  being  very  ready  from 
the  idea  of '  beside'  an  object  to  the  being '  with,' '  at,' '  near' 
it.  E.g.  II.  i.  26,  paj  ae,  yipov,  xoiX-Qatv  iyw  napa  vr^oal  xej^eiw^ 
*lest  I  find  thee  at  the  hollow  ships;'  Herod,  viii.  140, 
Ttou^peade  dk  xai  riju  uup  nap  ipik  ioZaav  difpapuVy  '  the  force 
that  is  now  with  me ;'  Id.  iv.  87,  outo^  de  ic&<K  xareAelfdij 
napa  rou  Jtowaou  r^v  vjjov,  '  at  the  temple  of  Dionysus.' 

d.  '  Among.'  A  mere  variety  of  the  sense  just  mentioned 
is  that  of  '  among'  or  '  with,'  which  napa  obtains  when  used 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  being  'alongside,'  'with,' 
*  near,*  relates  to  a  number  of  objects :  e.g.  Od.  i.  154,  5c  /5' 
^ude  napa  fi^/r^ar^pacv  dsdyxTj,  '  he  sang  among  the  suitors  by 
compulsion.'  Here  the  meaning  of  napd  is  properly  'by 
the  side  of,'  'near,'  'with;*  and  the  notion  of  'among*  by 
which  it  may  be  rendered  in  English  is  due  to  the  plurality 
of  objects  represented  by  p^r^trrf^piTeVj  and  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  napd. 

e.  '  To'  (alongside  of)  ITapd  is  very  commonly  used  with 
an  accusative  case  after  verbs  of  motion  seemingly  in  the 
sense  of  '  to,'  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  English.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  proper  meaning  of  napd  is  '  alongside,' 
*near,'  that  of  '  to*  being  due  to  the  accusative  case  as  con- 
nected with  a  verb  of  motion,  and  as  marking  the  object 
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reached  by  it,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  goes.  The  proper 
signification  of  napd  with  an  accusative  case  attending  a 
verb  of  motion  would  be  *  to  go,'  for  example,  *  alongside 
...  as  regards.'  The  English  use  compels  us,  in  rendering 
napd  thus  employed,  to  omit  its  proper  notion  of '  alongside.* 
E.g.  H.  i.  347,  TO)  y  a^Ttc  trrju  napd  v^ac  ^Axouwvy  '  they  went 
again  to  the  ships  of  the  Achaei,'  that  is,  *  they  went  along- 
side or  near  ...  as  regards  the  ships  of  the  Achsei ;'  Od.  i.  285, 
xsi&ev  de  Sndprrjvde  [il&i)  Tcapa  ^ay^hv  Mevikaov,  *  thence  go 
to  Sparta,  to  Menelaus,'  properly,  *  go  alongside,  near,  .  .  . 
as  regards  Menelaus;'  Herod,  i.  36,  djrtxdfuvoe  napd  rbp 
Kpo7(Tovy  *  having  reached  Croesus,'  properly,  *  having  arrived 
alongside,  near,  at,  ...  as  regards  Croesus ;'  Id.  i.  86,  ^a^ou 
Trapd  Kupop,  '  they  brought  him  to  Cyrus,'  properly,  '  they 
brought  him  alongside,  near,  at,  ...  as  regards  Cyrus,'  or, 

*  brought  him  beside  Cyrus.'  So  in  compounds;  as,  napa- 
xcdeiUy  'to  call  to  one's  side,'  *to  summon;'  TrapaXappdveiP, 

*  to  take  to  one's  side,'  *  to  receive.' 

/.  'From  (alongside).'  In  very  many  examples,  napd, 
occurring  with  the  genitive  case  as  the  qualification  of  verba 
of  motion,  has  apparently  the  signification  of  'from,'  and 
is  so  rendered.  E.g.  II.  xxi.  443-4,  .  .  .  8r'  df^vopc  AaopM^ 
doure  \  nap  Jcb^  ik&durec  ^yjreuffapsv  e/c  ii^ioarrdvy '  having  come 
from  Jupiter;*  Herod,  viii.  140,  djjeXiij  t^xu  izapd  ^aacXr^o^^  *a 
message  has  arrived  from  the  king.'  And  so  in  a  number 
of  compounds ;  as,  Tcapcuptip,  *  to  take  from,'  that  is,  '  from 
beside;*  TrapcursTirdou,  'to  beg  from.'  In  such  instances, 
however,  rrapd  has,  in  fact,  its  proper  meaning  of '  alongside," 

*  beside,*  that  of  'from'  being  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  preposition  is  employed,  chiefly  by  the 
known  relation  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to 
each  other.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited  from  Homer,  when 
Poseidon  says  that  he  and  Apollo  came  (to  Hium)  and 
served  Laomedon,  and  the  coming  is  further  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  napd,  'alongside,'  so  as  to  mean  a  coming 
that  is  alongside ;  and  when  this,  again,  is  more  precisely 
defined  by  the  genitive  Jed^y  '  with  respect  to  Jupiter,'  thus 
giving  the  idea  of  '  a  coming  that  is  alongside  in  respect  of 
Zeus;*  it  is  naturally  understood  from  the  circumstances  of 
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the  action,  and  from  the  mutual  relation  of  the  partieB  to  it, 
that  the  coming  is '  from  beside  Zeus,'  and  not  ^  to  beside  Zeus.' 
For,  while  the  motion  contained  in  iX&durs^  will  allow  either 
*  to'  or  'from*  to  be  supplied  with  jrapdy  *  alongside,'  it  is  not 
only  fitting  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  parties  to  the 
action  or  motion  that  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  as  inferior  to  him, 
should  come  on  their  errand  to  Ilium  from  Zeus,  but  the  other 
words  of  the  sentence  show  that  the  object  reached  by  the 
coming  was  Ilium,  and  thus  render  it  certain  that,  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands,  the  motion  qualified  by  Tcapd  and 
the  genitive  is  one  'from'  and  not  'to'  Zeus.  The  inferred 
sense  of '  from'  is  alone  expressed  in  the  English  rendering; 
the  idea  of  'beside,'  < alongside,'  contained  in  Tzapdj  being 
wholly  omitted.  If  it  be  not  true  that  napd  has  obtained  its 
apparent  sense  of  '  from'  in  the  way  here  stated,  then  this 
meaning,  it  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  other  signi- 
fications of  Trapdj  and  therefore  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pre- 
position, at  least  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  genitive  case.  But  this  case,  rightly 
understood,  has  no  such  signification,  any  more  than  the 
preposition  has,  and,  of  course,  cannot  communicate  it  to 
Ttapd.  The  only  meaning  that  the  genitive  can  convey,  con- 
sistently with  its  use  elsewhere,  is  that  of  'with  respect  to;' 
that  is,  it  can  only  show  that  the  action  as  qualified  by  Trapd 
is  to  be  understood  as  having  special  reference  to  the  noun 
marked  by  the  genitive ;  that,  for  example, '  the  coming  along- 
side or  beside,'  in  the  instance  cited  above,  is  to  be  taken  as 
having  specific  reference  to  Zeus.  Then,  the  action  being 
referred  to  a  specific  person,  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
fitly  to  come  from  him,  and  if  his  relative  position  and  rank 
be  such  that  the  action  may  suitably  proceed  from  him,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  intended  to  be  so  understood.  The 
coming  of  Poseidon  and  Apollo  to  Ilium  as  servants  of 
Laomedon  being  referred  to  Zeus,  and  it  being  he  alone 
that  could  send  them  upon  such  a  degrading  service,  it  is 
at  once  inferred  that  the  coming  was  '  from*  him ;  and  it  is 
then  true  that  this  idea  of '  from*  is  derived  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  regard  being  had  to 
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the  character  of  the  action,  and  not  from  the  genitive  by 
itself  considered,  nor  yet  from  the  preposition  napd. 

That  the  origin  here  given  of  the  signification  of  *  from/ 
as  attributed  to  itapd  with  the  genitive  case,  is  the  true  one, 
might  be  further  shown  to  be  probable  from  the  fact  already 
noticed,  that  xardj  *down,'  is  used  with  the  genitive  case 
both  in  the  sense  of  *  down  from'  and  *  down  upon.'  In 
that  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  of  ^fh)m'  and  that  of 
'  upon'  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
xard  stands,  and  that  if  the  signification  of  ^frop'  be 
attributed  to  the  genitive  case,  that  of  '  upon*  must  equally, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  be  given  to  this  case«  But  this 
latter  is  by  no  one  pretended  to  be  among  the  meanings  of 
the  genitive.  A  like  confirmation  might  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  ;r/><ic  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  *  from ;'  but 
it  can  hardly  be  required. 

An  additional  example  or  two  may  be  given,  in  which 
Ttapdj  having  apparently  the  signification  of '  from,'  is  joined 
with  the  genitive  case  of  the  object  from  which,  more  obvi- 
ously than  in  the  examples  already  cited,  the  action  proceeds. 
Thus,  -^schin.  23,  31,  xpaupj  7roU.i]  napa  rwv  dcxaarmv  dTraa^ 
T^aeTocj  *  a  great  outcry  from  the  dicastee  will  meet  him ;'  Id. 
62,  3,  nap*  ixdurwu  rtov  ^  EXk^vcav  djtoXa^uv  ttju  i^yepoucau,  *to 
receive  the  hegemony  from  the  Greeks  voluntarily  bestow- 
ing  it. 

2.  *Like,*  'equivalent  to,'  *as  much  as,'  *by,*  backing,' 
various  forms  of  comparison  of  values,  &c.  From  the  proper 
sense  of  *  alongside,'  'beside,'  napd  obtains  the  notion  of 
comparison,  which  is  readily  suggested  by  placing  objects 
alongside  of  each  other.  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.)  This 
meaning  of  Tzapd  will  vary  with  the  varying  results  obtained 
by  comparing  objects  according  to  this  method,  and  is 
expressed  in  English  by  such  terms  as  'like,'  'equivalent 
to,'  'as  much  as,'  'by,'  'lacking.*  Thus,  in  a  number  of 
compounds,  as,  TzapacfXixpuVy '  to  carve  alike,' '  to  counterfeit,' 
napaduxvuvauy  'to  show  alongside,'  'to  show  as  a  pattern,' 
napddtcfpoj  'an  example,'  'a  pattern,'  'something  exhibited 
alongside  for  comparison.'  And  so  in  a  variety  of  uses  with 
the  accusative  case :  e.g.  Xen.  Memor.  i.  4,  14,  napd  ri  dXXa 
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(^wa  axTTzep  &eoc  of  iy9pan:ot  ^ortoowfty  ^compared  with  the 
rest  of  animals ;'  Orat.  Att.  1416,  21,  rijif  fiXacofituf  iap  fdj 
napa  /juxpou  fjpj^rjjy  ^  if  you  do  not  consider  philosophy  a  thing 
of  little  moment/  that  is,  '  a  thing  that  is  placed  alongside 
of,  and  so  is  counted  equal  to,  what  is  small/ 

8.  a.  ^On  one  side  of.'  Ilapd  not  only  expresses  the  idea 
of  ^  alongside,'  '  heside,'  or  of  an  ohject  placed  by  the  side 
of  another,  but  conveys  also  the  meaning  of '  on  one  side 
of,'  that  is,  of  not  coinciding  with ;  and  this  will  be  ren- 
dered in  English  by  other  terms  also,  as  ^  by,'  '  past,'  &c 
Thus,  in  some  compounds,  as,  Ttapa^cdyuvy  'to  go  on  one 
side  of,'  *to  pass  by,'  also,  *to  transgress;*  napd^cure^y  *a 
deviation,'  that  is,  '  a  going  on  one  side,'  not  in  a  line  with, 
*a  transgression;'  Tzapa^XizsiVy  *to  overlook,*  *to  omit,'  *to 
see  amiss,'  properly,  ^  to  look  on  one  side'  and  not  in  a  line 
with,  and  so  ^  to  miss  seeing  aright;'  napdyuvy  ^  to  lead  past,' 
*  to  lead  by,'  that  is,  *  to  lead  on  one  side  of;'  Trapadpo/jojj  *a 
running  past;'  izapaduta^cu^  ^to  steal  in,'  that  is,  'to  enter 
at  one  side  of,  by,  past,  a  person,'  and  so,  without  being 
observed ;  napajrhTuj  '  to  sail  by,'  *  to  sail  past,'  that  is,  *  on 
one  side :'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  11,  bpd)  nXdia  TroiXdxe^  Tmpa- 
TrXioi/TOy  *  I  see  vessels  frequently  sailing  by ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  5, 
12,  Trap'  ai)Ta^  rac  Tzpeipa^  ribu  Afjadudpou  vtwv  TcaptTzXu^  *  he 
would  sail  past  the  very  prows  of  Lysander's  ships,*  So  like- 
wise where  napd  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  of  a  noun : 
e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  29,  Tzap*  ahzrju  ttj)/  Ba^oXwpa  du  TzofH- 
i)/€Uy  *one  must  pass  by  Babylon  itself,'  that  is,  *on  one 
side  of  Babylon.' 

b.  *  Beyond.'  The  sense  of  *  beyond,*  which  irapd  often 
has,  is  a  variety  of  that  just  noticed,  and  has  its  origin  in 
the  idea  of  going  ^  by'  or  *  past'  an  object,  that  is,  *  on  one 
side  of  it.'  Thus,  in  compounds,  as,  izapaifipta&m^  *to  be 
borne  beyond,'  that  is,  *  to  be  borne  past'  or  *  on  one  side 
of;'  T.apazpkyttxfy  *to  run  past,'  *to  run  beyond,'  *to  outrun.' 
And  80  when  r^apd  is  used  apart  with  the  accusative  case : 
e.g.  Xen.  Ages.  v.  3,  hid)\f  iitbvtt  irapa  roh^  dXXou^y  *  he  volun- 
tarily toiled  more  than  all  others,'  that  is,  '  beyond,  past, 
all  others.* 

'Very.'     In   some  compounds   this  sense  of  *  beyond' 
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becomes  equivalent  to  *very,'  *in  excess/  the  idea  con^ 
veyed  by  napd  being  that  an  action  or  state  goes  beyond  or 
past  what  is  usual  or  reasonable.  Thus,  TzapayTjpaPj  ^  to  be 
too  old/  and,  hence,  *to  be  childish;'  napa^epfiaivEcu^  ^to 
heat  to  excess.' 

c.  '  Besides.'  Another  variety  merely  of  this  same  sense 
of  *  beyond'  is  that  of  *  besides,'  the  Latin  prceter:  e.g.  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  2,  9,  fjrerv  dk  dsc  rowc  ifrivroc  rdSoy  xai  Tzapi  rijv 
fpapirpav  h  xohip  xonida^  ^besides  the  quiver;'  Id.  (Econ. 
viii.  12,  yifist  de  napd.  ndura  foprewPj  *  it  is  full,  besides  every 
thing  (already  mentioned),  of  lading.' 

d.  'Against,'  ^contrary  to.'  In  many  instances  Ttapd  has 
the  meaning  of  ^against,'  *  contrary  to.'  Thus,  in  com- 
pounds, as,  TtapdiJOfioCy  *  contrary  to  law,'  *in  violation  of 
law;*  Tzapa^dvuv  rob^  udpioo^j  *to  transgress  the  laws;'  Trapd- 
XoTfo^^   *  unreasonable,'  *  contrary  to   reason,'  *  unexpected,' 

*  contrary  to  what  is  counted  upon.'  So  also  with  the 
accusative  case:  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  6,  izapd.  yap  roue  •fi'v 
^t<o)^  ^efffiohc  Trdvra  ri  rotdbra  zhaty  *  contrary  to  the  divine 
laws ;'  Id.  Anab.  v.  8,  17,  i^arev  aurot^  .  ,  .  u  u  (m*  iptoHi 
liza&ov  napd  rd  dcxaeoPj  dixrjv  ka^ttVy  *  if  they  sufiered  any  thing 
at  my  hands  contrary  to  right;'  Plat.  Phsed.  95,  A,  d^oDpuwro^ 
(lot  efesc  <5>C  napa  db^auy  *  contrary  to  my  expectation,'  premier 
opinionem  ;  Id  ib.  93,  a,  ob8i  rt  Tzdtr^uv  dXko  nap'  d  dv  ixetpa  ^ 
Tzoe^  ^  nda'^y  '  contrary  to  whatever  they  do  or  suflfer.' 

This  sense  of  *  against,'  *  contrary  to,'  is  plainly  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  ^on  one  side  of,'  and,  hence,  not 
coinciding  with ;  thus,  napa^aiueiu  robe  ^ptou^y  *to  violate  the 
laws,'  properly  means  *  to  go  (act)  otherwise  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,'  to  act  so  as  to  be  *at  one  side  of,'  that 
is,  not  coinciding  with,  the  laws,  not  in  the  same  line  with 
them ;  napa  do^av  zlntiv  signifies  *  to  speak  not  in  conformily 
with,  so  as  not  to  coincide  with,  one's  expectations.'  This 
origin  of  the  sense  of  *  against,'  *  contrary  to,'  as  had  by 
napdy  is  more  manifest  in  such  compounds  as  napaippovtiy^ 

*  to  be  out  of  one's  senses,'  or,  as  it  is  accurately  expressed 
in  English,  *to  be  beside  one's  self;'  that  is,  *to  think  in 
a  wrong  way,'  to  direct  one's  thoughts,  not  in  the  right 
way,  but  on  one  side  of  the  proper  line;  and  so  in  napojtaiuif^ 
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Uo  commit  a  blander/  literally,  ^to  strike  amiss,'  *to  strike 
on  one  side  of  a  string/  as  in  playing  with  a  plectrum,  *to 
go  out  of  the  furrow,'  (see  Passow's  Lexicon,)  *to  be  out  of 
one's  mind;'  compare  the  Latin  delirarCj  *to  be  mad,'  pro- 
perly, *to  go  out  of  the  furrow,'  (lira;)  izapdJjijpo^j  ^talking 
amiss,'  *  talking  foolishly.' 

e.  'Lacking,'  'wanting.'  To  the  instances  in  which  izoLpi 
means  'on  one  side  o^'  'not  coinciding  with,'  belongs  its 
use  with  the  accusative  to  express  how  much  a  thing  lacks 
of  a  certain  measure,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
'lacking,'  'wanting.'  E.g.  Orat.  Att.  748,  21,  izap'  dXiffK 
^fouc  ijTtfuSHfaTZj  'you  condemned  him  to  dze/uoj  lacking  a 
few  votes;'  that  is,  'your  judgment  fell  on  one  side  o^ 
was  not  coincident  with,  a  condemnation  to  iufiioy  fiGuled 
of  accomplishing  this  result,  by  (to  the  extent  of)  a  few 
votes;*  Orat.  Att.  41,  86,  napi  rhrapoiQ  ^foo^^  'lacking, 
wanting,  four  votes.'  (See  Index  Orat.  Att.)  According  to 
the  view  here  presented,  it  is  easily  understood  how  izapd 
may  have  meanings  so  entirely  different  as  'like,'  'as  much 
as,' '  equivalent  to,*  and  *  lacking,'  'wanting.'  In  the  former 
case,  an  object  stands  '  alongside  of  another,  and  conforms 
to  it ;  in  the  latter,  it  falls  '  on  one  side  of  it,  and  does  not 
coincide  with  or  conform  to  it,  and  hence  comes  short  of  it, 
or  is  lacking. 

Summary  of  the  siffmficaiions  of  napd. 

UapiL  1.  'Beside,'  'alongside.' 

a.  'Beside,*  'alongside;'  'during.' 

b.  'By,'  'at,'  'near,*  'with,'  'among.' 

c.  'To,'  (beside,  near.) 

d.  '  From,'  (beside ;)  '  by,'  (agent.) 

e.  'Compared  with,*  'like,'  'as  much  as. 
2.  'At,  or  on,  one  side;'  not  coinciding  with. 

a.  '  At,  or  on,  one  side,'  '  past,'  '  by.' 
6.  '  Past,'  '  beyond ;'  '  very.' 

c.  'Besides.' 

d.  'Against,* 'contrary  to.' 

e.  '  Lacking,*  '  wanting.' 
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SIQNIFICATION  AND  USB  OF  TtOLpd  WITH  CASES   OF  NOUNS, 

I.  Ilapd  vnih  the  genitive  case. 

1.  *  By,'  *  at,'  *  near.'  Ilapd  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense 
of '  by,'  *  at,'  *  near,'  is  used  seldom,  and  only  in  lyric  poetry, 
the  dative  being  commonly  used  with  irapd  in  this  signifi- 
cation. E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  966,  Ttapa  8i  Koopiwp  TreXayiwp  \ 
dcSufio^  Aioc,  I  dxrai  Boandptatj  *  by  the  dark  sea,'  or,  *  by  the 
sea  of  the  Cyanean  rocks;'  Id.  ib.  1122,  seqq.,  c2  Baxx&jy 
Bax'jfiv  par^rpinoXtv  dij^ca^  |  imwu  Trap*  lifpwp  ^Inpsjuouljieii&pwu^ 
'  by  the  watery  stream  of  Ismenus.'   (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

Ilapd  is  here  used  in  a  sense  immediately  derived  from 
that  of  *  beside ;'  and  the  genitive  has  the  meaning  of  *  with 
respect  to.'  Thus,  in  the  latter  example,  nap*  If^pwu  ^la/jajvoti 
f>ti&pmi^  means  *  by,*  *  near,*  properly,  *  beside,'  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  the  stream  of  Ismenus.  The  example  cited  from 
the  Iliad,  iv.  468-9,  nXtupd^  ra  ol  xoipai/rc  nap*  dtnreSo^  i^efa- 
di/ifjjj  I  ouTTjct  SuoTip  x^^^P^h  *  ^®  wounded  his  side,  which,  as 
he  stooped,  was  exposed  at  one  side  of  his  shield,'  and  which 
Passow  makes  to  mean  'was  exposed  by  going  from  his 
shield,'  may  rather  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
napd  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of '  at,  or  on,  one  side 
of.'  Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  attribute  to  napd  in  this  place 
its  usual  meaning  of  *  beside.'  It  would  surely  seem  better 
to  say  that  the  side  was  exposed,  or  was  displayed,  without 
the  shield  at  one  side  or  alongside  of  it,  than  to  admit  so 
£Etr-fetched  an  interpretation  as  '  was  exposed  by  going  from 
the  shield.' 

2.  a.  '  From.'  The  common  sense  oinapd  with  the  geni- 
tive is  that  apparently  of  *  from,*  occurring  chiefly  with  verbs 
of  motion :  e.g.  H.  i.  190,  rj  iyt  ipdayavov  d^h  ipunnd/Mi^  napd 
p^fjpotjj  'having  drawn  his  sharp  sword  from  (beside)  his 
thigh ;'  Herod,  viii.  140,  ipoi  ixytUvj  t^u  napd  ^atreXrjO^,  *  a 
message  to  (for)  me  has  arrived  from  the  king ;'  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  7,  13,  of  auTopoijjuayre^  .  .  .  napd  /leydiXou  ^aadito^y  *  those 
who  deserted  from  the  great  king ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  3,  7,  napd  di 
Sevcou  xai  Ilaacwuo^  nhcoo^  tj  itayijilioty  *  more  than  two  thou- 
sand (went  away)  from  Xenias  and  Pasion.'  And  even 
where  motion  is  not  expressed,  but  an  action  is  described 
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that  involves  the  notion  of  something  proceeding  firom,  or 
to  be  obtained  from,  a  person,  napd  is  employed  in  the  same 
sense.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  11,  tl  obv  airTjadfieuae  izapa 
TpoTTcl^ouyrcwp  fiuxxpa  TtXoia  xardyoefiii^j  '  if  we  should  ask  and 
obtain  long  ships  (of  war)  from  the  people  of  Trapezos.' 

In  such  examples,  the  sense  of  'from,'  seemingly  repre- 
sented by  Ttapdj  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  preposition, 
but  is  suggested  by  the  obvious  relation  in  which  the  parties 
to  the  action  or  motion  stand  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  the 
example  above  cited  from  Herodotus,  ifwi  djjsXhi  ^ee  Tzapa 
Paurc^Tjo^j  ^  a  message  to  (for)  me  has  arrived  from  the  king,' 
the  coming  of  a  message  implies  a  messenger  and  a  person 
by  whom  he  has  been  sent,  and  the  action  of  coming  can  be 
hardly  otherwise  conceived  by  us  than  as  being  from  the 
person  by  whom  the  message  or  messenger  is  sent.  So  that 
the  moment  a  person  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  sender  of 
the  message,  he  is  at  the  same  time  understood  to  be  the 
person  from  whom  the  action  or  motion  proceeds.  The 
idea  of  'from'  is  most  readily  suggested  by  bringing 
together,  with  their  proper  connection  marked,  the  action 
or  motion,  its  subject,  and  the  person  from  whom  it 
naturally  proceeds.  Now,  not  only  is  ^aaeXei/^y  '  the  king,' 
naturally  so  related  to  dfytUifj^  'a  message,'  and  to  dyj^Xo^^ 
*  a  messenger,'  which  is  implied  in  d-ffeXtrj^  that  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  latter  may  properly  proceed  from  the  former; 
but  the  genitive  case  ^aad^o^  is  employed  to  show  that  the 
djjeXiij  is  to  be  taken  as  appertaining  to  the  ficufd&jc,  that  it 
is  a  message,  not  of  any  other,  but  specifically  of  the  king. 
Furthermore,  the  words  of  the  example  are  spoken  by  Mar- 
donius,  the  king's  ofiScer;  and  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  assume  that  the  message  which  he  says  has  arrived 
for  him,  and  is  referred  to  the  king,  is  from  the  king.  These 
things,  then,  concurring,  a  message  represented  as  having 
come,  and  a  person  from  whom  naturally  it  would  proceed, 
and  who  is  marked  by  the  genitive  case  as  the  object  to 
whom  the  message  is  to  be  referred,  the  mind  at  once  con- 
nects them  in  their  proper  relation,  and  regards  the  message 
as  proceeding  *  from'  the  king.  If  this  be  so,  the  idea  of 
*ftom*  is  derived  from  neither  the  preposition  nor  the  geni- 
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tive  case,  but  from  the  relation  seen  to  exist  between  the 
action  and  the  parties  to  it,  and  between  these  parties  them- 
selves. In  fact,  the  genitive  case,  as  seen  above,  does  no 
more  than  point  out  the  object  to  which  the  action  is  to  be 
referred  as  appertaining  to  it ;  and,  so  far  as  the  case  alone 
is  considered,  the  action  might  be  regarded  either  as  coming 
from  it  or  going  to  it ;  just  as  ol  Aatou  XPV^l^^y  Herod,  v.  43, 
for  any  thing  contained  in  the  genitive  case  itself,  might  as 
well  mean  the  oracles  given  by  Laius,  or  proceeding  from 
Laius,  as  the  oracles  received  by  Laius.  And,  as  regards 
Trapd,  it  merely  marks  the  action  or  motion  as  having  the 
relative  position  of 'beside,'  'alongside,'  'near,'  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  to  which  the  action  qualified  by  the  prepo- 
sition belongs ;  so  that,  when  the  coming  of  a  message  from 
a  person  is  further  defined  by  napd,  it  means  'the  coming 
of  a  message  from  beside  or  near  a  person.'  But  i^  as  it 
thus  appears,  the  idea  of '  from'  is  due,  not  to  the  prepo- 
sition TTopdj  nor  yet  to  the  genitive  case,  but  to  the  obvious 
relations  of  the  action  or  motion,  and  of  the  parties  to  it, 
the  one  to  the  other,  it  might  seem  diflScult  to  say  why  the 
meaning  of 'from,'  as  connected  with  Tzapdj  arises  only  when 
the  preposition  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  and  with  the 
verbs  of  motion  or  action  implying  motion.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  only  other  case  that  is  used  with  napd  and  verbs  of 
motion  is  the  accusative,  and  that  here  the  idea  of '  from' 
can  hardly  arise,  because  this  case,  coupled  with  such  verbs, 
marks  either  the  object  actually  reached  by  the  motion,  or 
its  measure  or  extent ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  idea  suggested 
by  the  relation  in  which  the  accusative  stands  to  the  action 
or  motion  is  that  of 'to,'  and  not  of 'from.'  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  napd  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  apparently  in 
the  sense  of '  to'  after  the  very  verbs  with  which,  when  the 
genitive  is  employed,  it  seems  to  mean  'from,'  goes  to  con- 
firm the  view  here  taken,  that  napd  really  signifies  neither 
'to'  nor  'from,'  but  only  'beside,'  'near.' 

In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  use  of  napd  with 
the  genitive  to  mark  the  object  from  which  any  thing  is 
derived  or  is  regarded  as  proceeding,  occurring  with  such 
verbs  as  pau&di/uvj  'to  learn,'  Twu&dusc&at^  'to  be  informed,' 
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*  to  learn/  dxoueev^  *  to  hear,'  ieddvatj  *  to  give.'  (See  Passow's 
Lex.)  Thus,  in  fiau9duuv  Tzapd  zeuo^y  *to  learn  from  a  person,' 
the  only  use  of  napi  is  to  show  that  the  act  of  learning,  or 
the  person  who  learns,  is  *  beside,'  *near,'  the  party  from 
whom  instruction  comes.  The  genitive  rivd^  points  out  the 
object  to  which  the  act  of  learning,  or  the  being  a  learner, 
is  referred  as  specifically  appertaining  to  it,  so  as  to  convey 
the  notion  of  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher ;  and  to  be  a 
person's  learner  or  disciple  means  the  same  thing  as  to  learn 
from  a  person.  And  thus  the  natural  relations  of  the  parties 
connected  with  the  act  of  learning  suggest  the  notion  of 
*from,'  and  irapd  merely  marks  the  relative  position  of  the 
learner  and  of  the  person  from  whom  the  teaching  comes. 

b.  *By,'  marking  the  agent.  Of  the  same  nature  essen- 
tially, and  requiring  the  same  explanation,  is  the  use  of  izapi 
with  the  genitive  case,  not  rarely  met  with,  to  express,  as 
do  also  &r6,  djtby  ;r/)6c,  ^«,  with  the  genitive,  the  agent,  or 
the  object  from  whom  an  action  proceeds.  E.g.  Soph. 
Trach.  696,  /i6vo»^  7:ap*  bfiwv  e5  aTs^oifa&\  *only  might  we  be 
well  concealed  by  you,'  that  is,  'have  a  covering  from  you ;' 
Plat.  Symp.  175,  e,  cited  by  Passow,  aofla^  izapd  r«/oc  nhj- 
potjo^cuy  '  to  be  filled  with  wisdom  by  a  person.' 

II.  Ilapd  with  the  dative  case, 

*  Beside,'  *by,'  'near,*  *at,'  'with.'  Ilapd  with  the  dative 
case  retains  its  proper  sense  of  'beside,*  'by,*  or  has  the 
nearly  related  meaning  of  'near,*  'at,*  'with.*  E.g.  H.  v. 
572,  &K  €?36i^  duo  <pmTt  izap  dXkfjXotm  fjii)/ouTty '  remaining  along- 
side of  each  other,'  or  '  beside,  near,  with,  each  other.'  Od. 
i.  154,  0rj/M(p,  8c  j6*  ^e^de  napd  pLvr^arijpacv  dpdyxjjj  '  who  sang 
among  the  suitors  by  compulsion ;'  properly,  '  beside,  near, 
with,  or  among,  before,  the  suitors.'  And  so  in  a  variety 
of  uses,  and  admitting  of  a  diversity  of  rendering  in  Eng- 
lish according  to  the  circumstances.  E.g.  Herod,  iii.  160, 
Zamupou  dk  oodee^  .  .  .  bTzepe^dltzo  napi  Aaptiip  xper^j  'no 
one  surpassed  Zopyrus  in  the  judgment  of  Darius;'  tbat  is, 
'with,  near,  beside,  Darius  (if  he  were)  judge;'  Id.  i.  32, 
o5roc  Trap*  ifioi  rd  ouuofia  dixacd^  iarc  fipeadmj  'he,  in  my 
opinion,  has  a  right  to  bear  the  title,'  properly,  *  with  me 
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he  has  a  right;'  Id.  i.  86,  xal  /jtdXcara  [Xiywv)  roh^  napa  afiat 
ahrolat  boxiovcdz  i^fiiou^  thau^  ^  and  saying  it  of  those  espe- 
cially who  think  they  are  happy,*  that  is,  'who  with  them- 
selves seem  to  be  happy;'  Id.  i.  105,  xai  bpav  irap*  kiourdtat 
Toh^  dirixpeo/iipou^  ic  ^*^  ^xu&cxijv  X^P^^f  ^  dcaxiazacy  *and 
that  those  who  arrive  in  the  Scythian  country  see  among 
the  Scythians  themselves,  or  in  their  own  land,  how 
they  are  affected;'  properly,  *see  with,  that  is,  among, 
themselves.'  Add  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  8;  and  Herod, 
vi.  86,  fin. 

In  all  these  and  like  instances  of  the  use  of  Trapd  with  this 
case,  the  dative  introduces  the  object  to  which  any  action 
or  state  qualified  by  napd  is  referred  as  being  that  ulti- 
mately affected  by  it,  or  as  that  which  it  concerns ;  and  the 
dative  case  depends  for  its  use  more  immediately  on  the 
sense  of '  beside,'  'near,'  contained  in  the  preposition  itself; 
for  it  is  as  easy  to  attach  the  dative  in  the  sense  of  the  final 
object  to  the  notion  of  'beside,'  'near,'  conveyed  by  the 
preposition  napd,  as  to  the  idea  of  '  sameness'  in  6  aurd^j  or 
to  that  of '  equality'  in  ?<yoc. 

III.  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  a.  'Alongside  of,'  'beside.*  Ilapd  is  very  commonly 
employed  with  the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  '  along- 
side of,'  'beside.'  a.  Without  accompanying  motion,  and 
simply  to  mark  position  by  the  side  of:  e.g.  Od.  xii.  32, 
ol  fiku  xotpoijaai/TO  napd  npu/u/ijaea  u)j6^y  'they  slept  by  the 
side  of  the  moorings  of  the  ship  ;*  II.  i.  463,  viot  dk  nap' 
auTbu  i^ou  ntpnw^oXa  jre/xr/i^,  '  by  his  side,  beside  him,  the 
young  men  held  spits  in  their  hands;*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 
13,  no)ldxc^  d'  ^v  idecv  napd  roc  ort^opiiva^  bdohz  xai  nodwu  xai 
^ecpwu  xai  dfdaXpmi^  arepoupipou^  dud^pwnou^y  '  along,  by  the 
side  of,  frequented  roads  ;*  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  13,  iurauifa  Iju  napd 
TTjp  bdbv  xpijujj,  '  there  was  a  fountain  by  the  roadside.*  See 
Id.  ib.  i.  2,  24 ;  iii.  5,  1. 

^.  With  a  verb  of  motion,  which  napd  qualifies:  e.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  10,  1,  inXtov  i^jnipa^  86o  napd  ttju  pjv^  '  they 
sailed  two  days  along  the  land;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  3,  26,  ;ra/>'  dant- 
dojz  napoYoyopTa^  t^v  ipiopozlap  ini  ^>dXayyo^y   'leading  the 
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enomoty  to  the  left  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx,'  that  ia^  ^  by 
the  side  of,  alongside  of,  the  shield  or  left  hand.' 

In  both  sets  of  examples,  the  accusative  has  the  sense  of 
'as  to/  ^as  regards.'  Thus,  in  Iju  napd.  ziju  bdoy  xpijyigj  the 
construction  is,  Hhere  was  a  fountain  alongside  •  •  .  as 
regards  the  road ;'  and  in  inXtov  napi  ripf  7^1/,  ^  they  sidled 
alongside  ...  as  regards  the  land,'  '  as  £ur  aa  tiie  land  was 
concerned.' 

b.  *  Beside,'  *near,'  *by,'  'at'  In  a  sense  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  that  above  noticed,  napd  with  the  accusative  case 
is  used  to  mean  ^beside,'  ^near,'  'by,'  'at,'  the  relative 
position  indicated  by  these  terms  very  naturally  following 
that  of '  alongside.'  E.g.  Herod,  iv.  87,  oDroc  Si  (^'^oc)  xar«- 
iu<p9rj  napa  too  Jtopuaou  t6p  vfjjbv  iv  Bu^^ayriipj  'this  stone  was 
left  at,  near,  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Byzantium,'  pro- 
perly, 'alongside  of,  beside,  the  temple.'  The  example, 
Od.  xii.  32,  ol  fikv  xoefjojaauro  irapi  Ttpo/ju/^aea  m^,  mighjt  be 
rendered,  quite  as  well,  '  they  slept  by,  near,  the  moorings 
of  the  ship.'  Here,  also,  the  accusative  has  the  sense  of 
'as  to,'  'as  regards;'  thus,  outo^  dk  xaveXeif^  napa  rbif  inj6u 
means,  properly, '  this  stone  was  left  near,  at,  ...  as  regards 
the  temple.' 

c.  'With.'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case  has  also  the 
signification  of  'with,*  retaining,  however,  enough  of  its 
primary  meaning  of  '  alongside*  to  distinguish  it  from  a{}u 
and  pttzd.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  86,  (doqi  pot  za  -fjpiata  ndarfi  rffi 
ou(TC7j(:  i^apYopdxTopTa  &ia&cu  napa  ai,  '  I  determined  to  de- 
posit the  half  of  my  substance  with  you ;'  Id.  i.  86,  xai  di^ 
hrra  Audojv  nap'  abzbv  nouda^  {ini  ttjv  nupiju  dve^i^ourSj)  *  and 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile  fourteen  sons  of  Lydians  with 
him;*  Id.  viii.  140,  nui/dduea&e  dk  xai  ri^v  pov  nap*  iptk  ioljaaif 
duvapjtu,  'you  are  aware  of  the  force  that  is  now  with  me;' 
Xen.  Hell.  i.  6,  29,  napa  Sk  Jtopidovra  ol  Idpuot  .  .  .  rera^- 
tdyocy  '  and  with  Diomedon  were  posted  the  Samians,' 
or,  '  alongside  of,  beside,  Diomedon,*  the  sense  being  really 
the  same.  The  accusative  case,  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
uses  of  napd  with  this  case,  has  the  sense  of  'as  to,*  'as 
regards,*  or  marks  the  extent  in  which  the  action  or 
state  aa  qualified  by  napd  is  to  be  taken.     Thus,  in  the 
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example  81^  Inrdi  Audtop  irap*  ainbv  7:a73a^  im  ri^v  Trupiju  dpi- 
^i^aaty  the  meaning  properly  is,  ^he  caused  fourteen  sons 
of  Lydians  to  ascend  the  funeral  pile  beside,  near,  with, 
...  as  regards  him.'  Compare,  in  Herod,  vi.  86,  the  ex- 
ample above  given  with  the  use  of  izapd  with  the  dative,  in 
the  same  sense  of  ^with,'  at  the  end  of  the  chapter;  c5 
i^eTrcarafiiucf}  c&c  fitoe  xtifxeva  lorcu  TrapoL  aol  c6a  (ra  '^r^paxd). 

d.  *  During  (the  time  of).'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative 
case  is  frequentiy  employed  to  denote  the  period  of  time 
with  which  an  action  runs  parallel,  or  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds, the  idea  being  that  of  lying  or  running  alongside 
of  a  thing,  keeping  pace  with  it,  and  so  answering  to  it 
exactly  in  measure  or  extent.  In  English  this  is  expressed 
by  'during,'  *in  the  time  of,'  *in.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  U.  8, 
15,  xal  fju  xai  napa  ndrou  i^db  /iiu  xefododyk^  iiy  ^  and  it  (the 
date  wine,  oJvoc  ^omxwp)  was  sweet  in,  during,  at  the  time 
of,  drinking  it,  but  caused  headache.'  Here  Tzapd  ttStop 
marks  the  sweet  taste  of  the  wine  as  corresponding  in 
extent  of  time  with  the  drinking  it,  that  is,  as  lying,  in 
point  of  time,  alongside  of  it,  or  as  keeping  pace  with  it, 
the  one  exactly  answering  to  the  other;  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  proper  sense  of  Trapd.  Orat.  Att.  395, 
11,  napd  rauzTjv  ttju  djtodtjfiiau^  'during  this  journey,'  or 
'  throughout  this  journey,*  that  is,  coinciding  in  extent  of 
time  with  this  journey,  and  running  parallel  with  it ;  Id. 
470,  12,  Tzapd  rowc  pLtfcarou^  xacpou^^ '  in,  during  the  time  o^ 
the  greatest  exigency ;'  Id.  514,  8,  Trapd  ndaop  rijv  XopTffiiWy 
'  during,  throughout,  the  whole  time  that  he  was  choregus ;' 
Demosth.  229,  19,  roTc  Ix  rwv  uo/jlwu  upmpicu^  nap'  abrdi 
rddixj^paTOy  XP^^^o^y  *  to  use  the  legal  punishment  at  the 
very  time  of  the  wrong-doing ;'  that  is,  making  the  punish- 
ment keep  pace  with  the  wrong-doing,  answering  to  it 
throughout. 

In  such  examples,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  napd  scarcely 
departs  at  all  from  its  original  sense  of  'alongside,'  and 
that  the  accusative  ease  has  the  meaning  of  '  as  regards,' 
'as  far  as  goes,'  giving  the  measure  of  the  parallelism  ex- 
pressed by  izapd.  Thus,  in  the  first  example,  the  accusative 
ndzov  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  sweet  taste  of  the  wine 
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{^dif)  was  *  alongside'  {napd)^  or  was  coincident,  namely,  *a8 
&r  as  the  drinking  went,'  '  as  regarded  the  drinking  it.' 
e.  'On  account  of,'  *  because  of,'  *by  reason  of,'  properly, 

*  conformably  to,'  *with  a  just  regard  to,'  *in  view  of,'  *in 
consideration  of.'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case  is  occa- 
sionally capable  of  being  rendered  in  English  by  '  on  ac- 
count of,'  *  because  of,'  'by  reason  of.'  E.g.  Demosth.  43, 
14,  obdk  yap  oJjzik  i^apa  rrjv  ahxdb  [xiixr^v  roaotjzov  iTOji^yjToi^ 
5aov  TTapa  ttjv  -^fitripav  d/jtiXuaifj  *  for  neither  has  this  man 
(Philip)  aggrandized  himself  so  much  by  reason  of  his  own 
strength,  as  on  account  of  our  neglect ;'  Id.  110,  15,  oi  nap' 
2v  ouSk  duo  ee^  touto  to,  Trpdyfiara  dxptxratj  'our  affairs  have 
come  to  this  pass,  not  by  reason  of  one  thing,  nor  of  two.' 

In  such  examples,  the  proper  sense  of  Tzapd  with  the 
accusative  is  'conformably  to,'  ' consistently  with,'  'accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of,'  that  is,  it  marks  the  object  with  which 
an  action  or  proposition  corresponds  in  its  measure  or 
extent.  This  sense  is  nearly  akin  to  the  idea  of  comparison, 
which  7:apd  with  the  accusative  has  been  seen  to  express, 
and,  like  it,  is  derived  from  the  meaning  of  'alongside,' 

*  beside,*  both  these  notions  springing  from  the  conceiving 
an  object  as  placed  alongside  of  another.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example,  the  meaning  is,  '  this  man  has  aggrandized  him- 
self, not  so  much  in  conformity  with,  according  to  the 
measure  of,  his  own  strength,  as  in  conformity  with,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of,  our  neglect.*  And  so,  in  the  second 
example,  the  meaning  is,  'our  affairs  have  come  to  this  pass, 
not  conformably  to,  as  properly  accords  with  or  answers  to, 
one  thing,  nor  even  two  things;*  that  is,  'not  one  thing, 
nor  yet  two  things,  furnish  a  just  measure  with  which  our 
present  condition  of  affairs  shall  be  found  conforming.' 
The  rendering  of  Tzapd  with  the  accusative  in  English  by 
'on  account  of,*  'by  reason  of,'  though  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, is  yet  not  very  remote  from  the  true  meaning,  pro- 
vided the  terms  be  understood  somewhat  in  the  sense  of 
*in  view  of,'  'in  consideration  of.*  When  it  is  said, 
*thi8  man  has  aggrandized  himself,  not  so  much  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  strength  as  in  conformity  with  our 
neglect,*  it  is   not  far  from  saying,  'in  view  o^  in  con- 
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sideration  of,  not  bo  much  his  own  strength  as  our  neg- 
lect;' nor  is  this  very  different  from  saying,  *by  reason 
of,  on  account  of,  not  so  much  his  own  strength  as  our 
neglect* 

Here,  again,  the  accusative  case  used  after  izapd  has  the 
sense  of  'as  regards,'  ^ as  far  as  concerns.'  Thus,  in  the 
example  obdk  yap  ouro^  napd  TTjvalfToij  /idpajp  tocoutou  iTnju^TjrcUj 
the  construction  is,  ^nor  has  this  man  aggrandized  him- 
self so  much  in  exact  accordance  with,  with  a  corresponding 
measure  ...  as  regards  his  own  strength.'  That  is,  the 
accusative  marks  the  extent  to  which  the  conformity  ex- 
pressed by  napd  is  to  be  understood  as  asserted. 

/.  '  To  (beside).*  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case,  chiefly 
of  persons,  is  frequently  used  after  verbs  of  motion,  to  mark, 
in  the  most  obvious  view,  the  object  which  the  motion 
reaches,  and  is  rendered  in  English  by  *to.*  E.g.  Od.  i. 
284-5,  npwra  ptkv  ic  UuXou  iX^i^  xai  ecpeo  Niaropa  Stow  \  xet&ey 
de  IndpTTj^dt  napa  ^op&dv  MeuiXaouy '  and  thence  go  to  golden- 
haired  Menelaus  ;*  Herod,  i.  36,  riXo^  5^,  djtexd/jieuot  irapd  zbv 
Kpotaov  Tcju  Motrwu  dyytkoe^  IXeyou  rddty  *at  length  messengers 
of  the  Mysians  reached  Croesus,  and  spoke  as  follows  ;*  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  2,  12,  ii^raiJJ&a  dApexvurai  ^EnoaSa  .  .  .  napd  Kupouj 

*  here  Epyaxa  reached  Cyrus ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2, 17,  nipupaf:  IliypifjTa 
Tou  ipfjofjvia  napd  rohz  orparTjffoh^  rtou  ^EXXtji^cdp^  'sending 
Pigres  to  the  Qreek  officers.* 

In  such  examples,  napd  really  means  '  by  the  side  o^' 

*  beside,*  'near,*  and  the  sense  of  'to,'  by  which  seemingly 
napd  is  rendered  in  English,  is  due  to  the  accusative  as 
connected  with  a  verb  of  motion  and  expressing  the  object 
r^ched.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  sending  to  the 
officers  is  expressed  by  niptpa^  and  zoh^  azpavTjYou^y  but  is 
further  qualified  by  napdi,  so  as  to  signify  that  the  interpreter 
Pigres  came  to  them  and  was  'alongside  of  them  or  '  near' 
them ;  that  is,  Pigres  was  sent  to  the  officers  so  as  to  be 
alongside  of  or  near  them.  Compare  what  was  said  above 
of  the  use  of  napd  with  the  genitive  case  in  the  sense  of 
'from  alongside  of.' 

The  accusative,  however,  in  this  construction,  may  either 
be  considered,  in  the  more  obvious  view,  as  directly  marking 
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the  object  reached  by  the  verb's  motion,  or,  as  is  probably 
more  correct,  m^y  be  regarded  as  attending  upon  the  action 
of  the  verb  as  qualified  by  izapdi,  in  the  sense  of  ^as  regards,' 
that  is,  to  define  with  regard  to  what  object,  or  within  what 
limits,  this  combined  meaning  is  to  be  taken.  Thus,  using 
the  same  example,  in  nifjupa^  niypi^a  napd  rowc  (rrpanjYotKj 
the  action  of  sending  is  qualified  by  napdj  so  as  to  mean, 
^  having  sent  Pigres  alongside  or  near,'  and  the  accasative 
Toht:  ffTparrjYoo^  marks  in  what  regard,  within  what  limits, 
this  is  affirmed, '  as  regards  the  officers.'  So  that,  according 
to  this  latter  view,  which  seems  more  satisfiEictory,  the  sen- 
tence will  mean,  ^having  sent  Pigres  alongside  ...  as 
regards  the  officers,'  the  officers  alone  being  regarded  as 
directly  concerned  in  the  message. 

g.  Comparison:  'as  much  as,'  'as  good  as,'  'equivalent 
to,'  &c.  Uapd  with  the  accusative  case  expresses,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  idea  of  comparison,  rendered  in  English 
by  a  diversity  of  phrases,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  comparison,  as  will  be  seen  presently  in  detail.  This 
notion  of  comparison  readily  springs  from  the  sense  of 
*  alongside,' '  beside,'  proper  to  the  preposition,  objects  being 
placed  alongside  of  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
and  comparison  being  readily  suggested  by  the  fact  of  such 
juxtaposition.  And  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  right  interpretation  of  such  forms  of  comparison 
as  are  expressed  by  izapd  with  the  accusative  in  its  sense  of 
'alongside  of,'  that,  when  an  object  is  placed  beside  another 
for  comparison,  either  of  two  cases  may  occur;  first,  it  may 
equal  the  standard  of  comparison ;  as,  nap^  ou8ip,  '  as  much 
as  nothing;'  or,  secondly,  it  may  exceed  the  standard;  as, 
Trapd  Toh^  dUou^  inoi/ee,  '  he  toiled  more  than  the  rest.'  Mean- 
while, rrapd  expressing  no  more  than  the  being  alongside, 
and  so  suggesting  comparison  merely,  these  relations  of 
equality  and  superiority  must  be  gathered  from  the  condi- 
tions of  the  comparison,  which  ordinarily  leave  no  great 
room  for  ambiguity.  There  is,  it  may  be  mentioned,  still 
a  third  case  of  comparison  expressed  by  napd^  that  of  in- 
feriority, or  coming  short  of  the  standard  of  comparison ; 
but  that  belongs  to  Tzapd  in  the  sense  of  '  at  or  on  one  side 
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of/  ^  not  coinciding  with/  and  does  not  come  under  consi* 
deration  in  this  place. 

a.)  'As  much  as,'  *'  as  good  as,'  ^as.'  Ilapd  with  the  accu- 
sative case  is  used  to  mark  an  object  to  which,  as  to  a 
standard  of  comparison,  another  is  referred  and  counted 
as  equal.  This  is  expressed  in  English  by  ^  as  much  as/ 
*as  good  as,'  *as.'  E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  466--6,  oZtcd^  Ifwqx 
TouSe  TOO  fidpoo  zux^iu  \  nap*  obdhv  dkyo^j '  so,  for  me,  forsooth, 
to  meet  with  this  doom  is  a  sorrow  of  no  moment,'  *  as  good 
as  nothing ;'  Id.  ib.  34-6,  .  .  .  xai  rd  Trpdy//  dyttu  |  od^  6m:  ^^' 
oudii^j  ^  and  to  account  the  matter  not  as  a  thing  of  naught,' 
properly,  'as  equal  to  nothing;'  Id.  Electr.  1327,  ndrepaTrap* 
ou8su  TOO  ficou  xtjdta^^  lu ;  '  do  you  still  have  no  care  for  life  V 
Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  982-3,  .  .  .  dkXd  touj&"  hip  \  iza^  ohUv  iart, 
p^aza  vbv  ^iov  ipipUy  'to  whom  this  is  as  nothing,'  'who 
values  it  as  nothing  worth;'  Eurip.  Or.  669,  nap^  obdiv 
aizdt^  ^u  dif  dXXowu  Trdaet^y  'it  were  to  them  a  thing  of 
nothing  to  destroy  their  husbands.'  (See  Bothe's  note  on 
Soph.  Antig.  36.)  Herod,  i.  120,  napd  ajuuxpa  yap  xai  rdHy 
lofiwp  -fifuu  hea  xs^wpr^xB^ '  for  some  oracles  even  have  turned 
out  of  little  moment,'  that  is,  'as  much  as,  equivalent  to, 
a  small  matter;'  Demosth.  1416,  21,  ha  pdXXop  nporpiifia)  4n 
TTpd^  TTju  ipdotrofiaUj  idp  p^j  napd  puxpbv  noeijtn]^  'unless  you 
account  philosophy  a  thing  of  little  moment,'  'equal  to  a 
small  thing ;'  Id.  693,  22,  iyw  roipuu  Tuura  piku  ob  napd  fuxpbv 
dyQfPi!^6pieu(K  Ttap^  bpt)^  djreXuadpajPj  '  with  no  little  struggle.' 
Here  belong  napd  fipaj^by  and  nap'  dXiyoUy  which,  like  napd 
fjuxpSpy  are  rendered  commonly  by  '  by  a  little,'  and  mean, 
properly,  'equal  to  a  little,'  'as  much  as  a  little;'  napd 
noXuj  'by  much,'  'equal  to  much,'  nap"  3<yoy,  'by  how  much/ 
napd  zoiTotJToVy  'by  so  much.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v. 
napd.) 

In  such  examples,  napd  with  the  accusative  marks  an 
object  alongside  of  which  another  is  placed  for  comparison, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  essentially,  gives  a  standard  to 
which  any  proposition  is  referred  to  determine  its  mea- 
sure; and,  when  the  circumstances  suggest  no  idea  of 
superiority  nor  of  inferiority,  the  relation  of  equality  is 
assumed  to  exist.     Thus,  in  the  last  example,  napd  paxpdv  is 
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added  to  the  proposition  ttjp  ftkoaofiop  ica^  /dj  itotjajj^  to  give 
a  standard  of  measure  alongside  of  which  it  is  placed,  and 
with  which,  consequently,  it  is  compared ;  *  unless  you  con- 
sider philosophy  as  standing  alongside  of,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with,  equal  to,  a  small  matter.' 

The  accusative  case,  as  here  used  with  TtaptL,  has  the 
meaning  of  'as  regards,'  'as  far  as  is  concerned,'  or  shows 
with  regard  to  what  object,  within  what  limits,  the  corre- 
spondence in  measure  or  the  exact  conformity  expressed 
by  Ttapd  is  to  be  regarded  as  affirmed.  Thus,  rrjv  fdoaofiap 
iop  /J7j  napa  /juxpop  Troajirg^  '  unless  you  account  philosophy  as 
being  of  equal  measure,  exactly  corresponding,  ...  as  re- 
gards a  little  matter.' 

Of  the  same  nature  are  a  number  of  expressions  in  which 
napd  with  the  accusative  denotes  an  object  or  action  to 
which  another  answers.  Thus,  Aristoph.  Ran.  643,  TthjYijp 
kapd  TtXrjpjp  kxdvepopj  'I  will  give  to  each  blow  for  blow,' 
the  blow  given  to  the  one  answering  to  a  blow  given  to  the 
other.  This  mode  of  expression  has  the  same  origin  with 
the  preceding,  namely,  in  the  idea  of  one  thing  placed 
alongside  of  another,  and  hence  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  it  exactly  in  measure,  number,  or  any  other  point  of 
comparison.  Demosth.  1360,  20,  aupsipcu  ok  (Niaupau)  ixazip<p 
i^/iipaif  nap*  fjpipau^  'and  that  Neaera  should  spend  a  day 
with  each  of  the  two  alternately ;'  that  is,  a  day  with  one 
should  answer  to  a  day  with  the  other,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  should  spend  'every  other  day'  with  one  of  the 
two.  The  phrase  nap*  ii^a  yipovct^  xat  peaptaiy  'old  men  and 
young  men  alternately,'  cited  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  may 
mean  'old  men  and  young  men  counted  one  for  one,'  '  one 
of  the  one  age  answering  to  one  of  the  other  age.'  But, 
if  this  be  the  intei'pretation,  it  should  be  observed  as  being 
peculiar  in  this,  that  the  objects  intended  to  be  counted 
one  against  the  other  are  not  formally  placed  one  alongside 
of  the  other,  as  in  ttXtjpjv  napa  nlTjfffjv  above ;  but  they  are 
named  in  contrasted  classes,  yipovct^  xai  peapcai^  'old  men 
and  young  men,'  and  then  nap*  ei^a,  '  alongside  of,  answer- 
ing to,  one,'  is  added  to  show  that  the  two  classes  of  per- 
sons are  to  be  regarded  as  answering  to  each  other,  not  as 
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classes  merely,  and  generally,  but  individually,  an  old  man 
to  a  young  man,  and  a  young  man  to  an  old  man;  and 
this  it  does  by  setting  up  a  standard  to  which  the  two 
classes  of  old  men  and  young  men  are  equally  referred,  so 
as  to  answer  to  the  standard  of  *•  one.'  Instead  of  saying,  ^  an 
old  man  for  a  young  man,'  that  is,  *•  an  old  man  alongside 
of,  with  {napd\  a  young  man,'  y^pwv  napi  veov/ov,  and  *  a 
young  man  for  an  old  man,'  vtoLuiaz  napa  yipoi/zaj  a  briefer 
form  of  expression  is  used,  ^  old  men  and  young  men  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  standard  of  one*  {irap*  eva),  the 
mind  supplying,  from  the  contradistinction  in  which  the 
one  class  stands  to  the  other,  that  they  are  not  only  gene- 
rally arranged  according  to  the  standard  of  one,  but  that 
they  answer  to  each  other,  one  of  the  one  class  to  another 
of  the  other  class,  one  for  one  {nap'  eua).  The  phrase  irapi 
/iTjpa  TpiToi^j  cited  from  Arist.  H.  a.  vii.  2,  1,  in  Passow's 
Lexicon,  and  translated  ^  every  third  month,'  means,  pro- 
perly, *  answering  to,  coinciding  with,  the  third  month,' 
the  notion  of  *  every'  third  month,  or  of  a  succession  of 
actions  occurring  at  equal  periods  of  three  months,  is 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for  napa  /j^ya 
zpizov  furnishes  merely  the  standard  of  measure  to  which 
the  action  corresponds,  and,  in  order  that  the  sense  of 
*  every,'  or  of  successive  actions  corresponding  to  the 
standard,  may  be  conveyed,  there  must  be  present  also 
some  sign  of  a  plurality  of  actions  to  be  thus  distributed. 
Soph.  Aj.  475,  zi  yap  nap'  ^puip  i^pipa  zipnuif  lj[u\  *for 
what  pleasure  has  day  alternating  with  day?'  that  is,  'day 
answering  to  day;'  Demosth.  467,  6,  obxobv  napd  pip  zAc 
zptdxovza  pujptddajQ  puupiouQ  didcaat  pojdipa^oo^  ^f^^^j  napd  8k  zAc 
dixa  ixTTzepapei  zpeaj^dioui: ;  *for  every  three  hundred  thousand 
bushels  (medimui)  of  corn  he  makes  us  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  bushels,  and  for  every  hundred  thousand  about 
three  thousand  bushels;'  that  is,  ^answering  to,  correspond- 
ently  with,  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  he  bestows  on 
us  ten  thousand.'  (For  the  examples,  see  Passow's  Lexi- 
con, s.  V.  napd^  and  Index  Orat.  Att.) 

fi.)  In  some  examples,  napd  is  used  with  the  accusative  to 
mark  a  comparison,  but  with  the  idea  of  a  superiority  on 
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the  part  of  the  subject  of  comparison  to  the  standard  with 
which  it  is  compared,  or  alongside  of  which  it  is  placed. 
£.g.  Xen.  Memor.  i.  4,  14,  itapa  ra  dUa  (^dki  Snmtp  &eoi  of 
dp&pamoi  ^tantuooaty  *'  compared  with,  and  above,  all  other 
animals,  men  live  as  gods ;'  Id.  Ages.  v.  8,  iTrSuee  TtcLpi  rot< 
diioo^j  ^  he  toiled  more  than  all  the  rest ;'  Id.  Memor.  iv.  4, 
1,  c&rre  Stddr^Xo^  ^^i^cu  napd  roue  diAoiK  BifToorcwPj  ^  so  that  he 
was  manifestly  of  good  order  above  all  the  rest' 

In  such  examples,  it  is  plain  that  the  notion  of  superiority 
to  the  standard  of  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  case,  Ttapd  with  the  accusative  serving  only, 
as  in  the  instances  above  considered,  to  mark  the  compari- 
son with  a  standard.  This  being  so,  neither  the  preposi- 
tion nor  the  accusative,  as  here  used,  require  further  expla- 
nation. 

y.)  As  was  above  mentioned,  Ttapd  with  the  accusative, 
in  another  set  of  examples,  is  employed  to  mark  the  amount 
by  which  a  fact  or  statement  fails  or  comes  short  of  being 
true  just  as  set  forth ;  as,  Ttapd  paxpdvy  *  by  a  little,'  Ttap^  dXiyovj 
*by  a  little,'  Ttapa  ^pa-p^  *by  a  small  amount,'  or  *  within  a 
little,'  *wellnigh.'  E.g.  Isocr.  178,  d,  vaizTjif  iv  dXiytp  XP^^V 
aaX&uaoi  xal  ludf^vai  napd  puxpbv  iTtoir^aaxty  *  this,  in  a  little  space 
of  time,  they  caused  to  be  agitated  and  wellnigh  dissolved  ;* 
that  is,  *to  be  within  a  little,  to  be  wanting  a  little,  of  being 
dissolved.'  But  this  form  of  the  comparison  made  by  Ttapd 
with  the  accusative  is  more  appropriately  referred  to  a  dis- 
tinct signification  of  Ttapd  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

2.  'At  or  on  one  side  of,'  *not  coincident  with.*  Ilapd 
with  the  accusative  occurs,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  with  a 
meaning  clearly  distinct  from  that  of  *  alongside  of,*  *  be- 
side,' which  has  prevailed  in  all  the  examples  of  the  use 
of  Ttapd  with  the  accusative  hitherto  considered ;  namely, 
with  the  meaning  of  'at  or  on  one  side  of,'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  being  coincident  with.  This  is  not  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  'alongside  of,*  and  does  not  exclude  it;  but  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  sense  so  modified  as  to  make  prominent 
the  notion  of  being  '  on  one  side  of*  as  opposed  to  that  of 
being  in  the  same  line  with. 

a.  *At  or  on  one  side  of,'  *by,'  ^past'     Ilapd  with  the 
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accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  at  or  on  one  side  of/  ^bj/ 
'past:'  e.g.  II.  xxii.  145,  ol  ii  izapa  trxoKcijp  xcd  ipcuebu  -^ue/id^ 
eirra  |  Teij[e(K  oi^^  ^^x  xax*  dpaSabp  iaaeuoirrOj  *  they  rushed 
by,  pas^  the  watch-tower;'  Od.  iii.  172,  nap'  ^vspSeura 
Mipayroj  *by,  past,  windy  Mimas;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  29, 
Ttap*  amriv  xtjv  BafiuXwpa  3ei  napeii^cuy  *  one  must  needs  pass 
by  Babylon  itself;'  that  is,  *on  one  side  of  Babylon.'  In 
these  and  many  such  examples,  the  meaning  of  irapd  is  that 
above  indicated,  ^  at  or  on  one  side  of;'  and  the  signification 
of  *past,'  and  that  of  *  beyond'  also,  which  irapd  sometimes 
has,  is  partly  due  to  the  verb  of  motion  with  which  the 
preposition  is  used.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  added,  that 
the  accusative,  here  also,  has  the  meaning  of  '  as  to,'  '  aci 
regards;'  as  in  the  last  example,  4t  is  required  to  pass  by 
...  as  regards  Babylon  itself.' 

b.  a.)  'Beside,'  'except.'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  has 
also  the  meaning  of  'beside,'  'except,'  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  that  of  '  on  one  side  of,'  the  idea  of  '  be- 
side,' '  except,'  as  expressed  by  the  preposition,  being  that 
the  proposition  thus  qualified  by  napd  does  not  embrace 
the  object  introduced  by  napdy  but  leaves  it '  on  one  side.' 
E.g.  Herod,  ix.  33,  Ttapa  Sv  TrdXcuapa  idpape  vaait '  OXopaztdda^ 
'  he  ran  so  as  to  be  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  ex- 
cepting one  contest ;'  Aristoph.  Nub.  698,  oux  lart  napA 
raur'  AXkoL,  'there  is  nothing  else  beside,  except,  this;'  that 
is,  '  apart  from  this.'  So  in  the  example  cited  from  Polyb. 
iii.  110,  4,  napa  piop,  '  every  other  day,'  that  is,  '  one  day 
excepted,  omitted,'  'left  on  one  side.'  (See,  for  other  ex* 
amples,  Wessel.  ad  Herod,  ix.  33.) 

fi.)  'Wanting,'  'lacking,'  'less  by,'  'within.'  Little  dit 
ferent  from  the  signification  of  ;ra/?rf  with  the  accusative  just 
noticed  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  rendered  by  *  wanting/ 
'  lacking,'  '  less  by,'  the  sense  here  being  that  the  action  or 
proposition  qualified  by  napd  and  the  accusative  fails  of 
being  complete,  or  comes  short,  by  the  amount  expressed 
by  the  accusative  introduced  by  napdL  E.g.  Isocr.  867,  6, 
dune  napa  ptxpbv  ^X^v  dxprco^  dno&aue7uy  'so  that  I  came 
within  a  little  of  being  put  to  death  without  a  trial.'  The 
statement  is  that  the  being  put  to  death  failed  of  occurring, 
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fell  short  of  being  effected,  by  a  little  (juxphv) ;  and  napi  fux- 
pdif  conveys  the  idea  of  this  limitation  by  showing  that  the 
matter  affirmed  fell  on  one  side,  did  not  meet  the  fall  mea- 
sure, or  did  not  coincide  with  (;ra/t>(£),  what  the  terms  express- 
ing the  action  imply,  and  that  it  thus  comes  short  by  the 
amount  of  a  little  {juxp6v).  Putting  Tiapii  fuxp6p  aside,  the 
proposition  would  be  that  he  was  put  to  death  without  a 
trial ;  napd  being  added  with  fiX^if  shows  that  he  came  on 
one  side  of  this,  and  so  missed  it,  or  came  short  of  it ;  and 
fiapdp  as  an  accusative  marks  how  far  he  came  short  of  or 
missed  the  being  put  to  death  without  a  trial.  Pemosth. 
743,  21,  {0cXi7ntou)  fuxpou  fikp  dTrtxrewavej  'j^iidxcDV  di  tcoUwv 
.  .  .  Trap*  dXijauQ  ^fou^  iju/iwffarej  *you  came  near  to  patting 
Philip  to  death,  and  failed  of  this  only  by  a  few  votes,  visit- 
ing him,  for  a  deal  of  money,  with  degradation  instead.* 
The  putting  Philip  to  death  fell  short  of  being  effected,  and 
had  another  penalty  substituted,  by  a  few  votes ;  properly, 
it  fell  on  one  side,  and  did  not  attain  to  completion,  by  the 
amount  of  a  few  votes.  Iseeus,  41,  86,  TtapA  Thrapac  ^fO(K 
luriax^  ^^  7r6^ea>C,  *  he  came  within  four  votes  of  obtaining 
citizenship;'  Jacobs  Anthol.,  p.  695,  cited  by  Passow, 
Mdpxo^j  dtjpiov  elnapa  Ypdpfio^  *you  are  a  bear  (d^xoc),  Marcus, 
but  for  a  letter;'  that  is,  *  missing  a  letter,  coming  short  by 
a  letter,  if  you  wanted  a  letter,  you  would  be  a  bear.'  From 
such  examples  it  may  be  considered  as  true  that  itapd  obtains 
the  meaning  of  *  wanting,'  *  lacking,'  *less  by,'  *  within,'  from 
that  of  *  on  one  side  of,'  *  not  coinciding  with,'  and  hence 
not  reaching,  a  given  line  or  measure ;  that  this  measure  is 
an  action  or  statement  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the  word  qualified 
by  irapd ;  and  that  the  accusative  case  attending  napd  is  the 
measure  of  the  amount  by  which  this  action  or  statement 
comes  short  of  the  proper  standard. 

Here  belong  such  expressions  as  itapd  puxpdp^  nap'  dXeyov, 
napa  ^pa^u,  *  within  a  little,'  *  wanting  or  lacking  a  little:' 
e.g.  Isocr.  178,  d,  above  cited,  raimju  iu  dXiyip  XP^^V  ^oltixaai 
xai  Xudr^ifcu  napi  puxpbif  iTtotTjaapj  ^  this,  within  a  little  space  of 
time,  they  caused  to  be  agitated  and  wellnigh  dissolved,* 
that  is,  to  come  only  a  little  short  of  being  dissolved. 

c.  *  Beside,' '  beyond,' '  against,' '  contrary  to.'     Ilapd  with 
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the  accusative  case  has  frequently  the  signification  of  be- 
side,' 'beyond,'  *  against,'  *  contrary  to.'  This  meaning  is 
but  another  variety  of  *  on  one  side  of,*  that  is,  *  not  coin- 
ciding with ;'  for  when  it  is  said.  Plat.  Phsed.  c.  44,  that  a 
thing  occurs  napa  diSauj  *  contrary  to  my  expectation,'  prceter 
opinioneniy  the  meaning  really  is,  that  it  does  not  coincide 
with,  but  falls  on  one  side  of,  and  so  is  out  of  keeping  with 
and  contrary  to,  my  expectation.  In  the  same  way,  napd 
dixaeopy  *  contrary  to  justice,'  means,  properly,  what  is 
*  beside,*  *on  one  side  of,'  *  not  coinciding  with,'  and,  hence, 
out  of  conformity  with,  opposed  to,  justice.  E.g.  D.  xiii.  787, 
nap  3upa/jup  ff  oux  laze  xai  iaaupEwyif  noXtjul^uify  *•  a  man  cannot 
fight  beyond  his  strength,  even  though  he  be  eager  to 
do  it;'  that  is,  'a  man  cannot  fight  otherwise  than  according 
to,  in  keeping  with,  in  proportion  to,  his  strength ;'  Xen., 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  6,  napd  ydp  rohc  rwv  (?ealv  ^eapohc  ndvra  zd  TOicajTci 
tlifoij  *  that  all  such  things  were  contrary  to  the  divine  laws ;', 
Id.  Anab.  v.  8,  17,  ex  u  bn'  i/ioti  Ina^op  napd  rd  dixaiov^  *  if  in 
any  thing  they  were  treated  by  me  contrary  to  justice ;'  Id. 
Anab.  ii.  5,  41,  d  napd  rot>c  ipxooc  Hue  zd^  anoi^dd^j  rijv  dixfj)^ 
SjlUy  *  if  he  was  breaking  the  truce  in  violation  of  the  oaths  ;* 
Orat.  Att.  121,  25,  aup^i^xe  noXh  napd  ztjp  xvdpaji^^  *  it  has 
fallen  out  very  much  contrary  to  their  mind,'  *  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  their  judgment' 

The  accusative  case,  in  these  examples,  has  the  signifi- 
cation of '  as  to,'  *'  as  regards.'  Thus,  in  the  last  example, 
au/ifii^xe  napd  zijp  yvtipr^Vy  *  it  has  occurred  very  much  out 
of  coincidence,  contrariwise,  ...  as  regards  their  mind.' 

(For  the  table  of  napd  with  cases,  see  the  next  page.) 
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Ilipi. 

Significations  ofntpi 

1.  a.  ^Around/  ^  about.'  /7e/>/,  the  same  with  the  San* 
Bkrit  party  ^circumy  signifies,  properly,  *  around,'  *  about,' 
including  the  idea  of  an  entire  circuit,  more  fully  expressed 
by  ntpt  xuxXffjy  as  in  Plat.  Phsed.  c.  61,  /iiop  Tzspi  xuxXtp,  *  flow- 
ing round  about  in  a  circle,'  and  being  hereby  distinguished 
from  d/i<pt.  This  proper  sense  of  nepi  is  seen  in  the  deriva- 
tive Ttipc^,  *  round  about,'  which  seems  to  be  formed  upon 
izipi  by  the  addition  of  an  ending  «c,  probably  akin  to  -ac6^. 
Many  compounds  also  exhibit  nepi  in  this  meaning;  as, 
ittpcauj^ivco^y  *  around  the  neck,*  Ttepcxetpeti^y  *to  shear  all 
around,'  Trepdd/mecPy  'to  shine  all  around,'  'on  every  side.* 
And  so,  likewise,  in  many  examples  of  its  use  with  the  cases 
of  nouns  nepi  has  this  same  local  sense  of '  around :'  e.g.  II. 
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X.  189,  .  .  .  t6v  al(pa  ntpl  ippivw:  i^Xud^  lanjy  *  quickly  the  cry 
came  round  about  his  heart,'  ^reached  his  heart  round 
about ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  4,  of  8k  iiprj^ot  xax  xoe/mi/rae  nspi  rit 
dpxscoy  ^  the  ephebi  sleep  also  round  about  the  public  build- 
ings.* 

b.  ^  About.'  Sometimes  Tcepl  is  used  in  a  sense  different 
from  the  above,  but  nearly  connected  with  it,  namely,  in 
that  of  ^  about'  with  the  idea  of  nearness  or  approximation 
to  a  thing,  aa  distinguished  from  exact  position,  measure^ 
and  the  like,  as  in  regard  to  space,  time,  and  numbers. 
E.g.  Anab.  ii.  1,  7,  xal  ^drj  re  Iju  ntpl  itk^&ooacaf  dyopdpy  *it 
was  now  about  the  time  of  full  market ;'  Id.  Hell.  ii.  4,  6, 
auvtcXfrffiivoiv  ic  '^^  iPuXijif  TTipi  hrraxoaloo^y  'about  seven 
hundred  men,'  that  is,  a  number  something  near,  not 
exactly,  seven  hundred.  It  will  be  remembered  that  d/ifi 
has  the  same  accommodated  sense  of '  about ;'  and  the  Eng- 
lish word  'about,'  by  which  both  d/i^l  and  Kepi  in  this  use 
are  translated,  affords  an  instance  of  the  same  modification 
of  a  mere  local  meaning. 

c.  'About,'  'of,'  'concerning,'  the  Latin  de.  Jlepl^  in  no 
distant  connection  with  its  primary  sense,  is  very  frequently 
used  metaphorically  to  indicate  an  object  about  which  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  words,  or  actions  are  employed,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  'about,'  'of,*  'concerning,*  'touching,' 
and  to  the  Latin  de.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  5,  IS,  el  8k  raSka 
iyw  Xiyo)  nepi  bpiaVy '  if  I  say  this  of,  about,  concerning,  you  ;* 
Id.  Memor.  i.  2,  19,  iym  8k  Ttepi  zouzwv  ouj[  oZzw  yqvoMrxWj  '  I 
do  not  thus  judge  concerning  these  things.'  Here,  again, 
the  English  word  'about'  furnishes  precisely  a  similar 
instance  of  the  accommodated  use  of  a  term  properly 
expressing  a  merely  local  relation. 

d.  'Respecting,'  'with  respect  to.'  Very  nearly  related 
to  the  sense  of  Ttepi  just  mentioned  is  that  in  which  it  cor- 
responds to  the  English  '  respecting,'  'with  respect  to.'  E.g. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  15,  ix  toutou  8i]  au)^if  zouroe^  iyw  oBc  pdhara 
ippoifipou^  Ttepi  zouzwu  ^xouoi^  ehcu^  'I  had  intercourse  with 
those  whom  I  understood  to  be  most  intelligent  with  respect 
to  these  matters.' 

e.  'For,'  'on  account  of,'  'because  of.'    Immediately  con- 
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nected  with  the  two  next  preceding  significations  of  7:tpl  is 
that  in  which  it  expresses  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason 
of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^for,'  'on 
account  o^*  'because  of.*  E.g.  D.  xvii.  146-7,  06  y^  ^'C 
Auxi(OP  yt  fjuxjpjaSfiei^^  Japooi^ep  \  tlat  Ttspi  TtzSXio^y  '  will  go  to 
fight  for,  on  account  of,  the  city;'  D.  xvi.  497,  aitrip  inuva 
xai  omb^  ifuu  nipt  /idppoo  x^%  ^  ^^  J^^  yourself  fight  for 
me  with  the  spear ;'  II.  vii.  801, 1j  pkp  ipappdurdTju  iped<K  Tripe 
^fio^poeoy  '  they  fought  on  account  of  a  quarrel ;'  properly, 
'  they  fought  about,  touching,  concerning,  a  quarrel  or  occa- 
sion of  strife,'  the  fighting  being  referred  to  a  quarrel  for  its 
subject  or  occasion,  this  being  the  thing  to  which  it  relates, 
and  hence  furnishing  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason  of  the 
action. 

/.  *For,'  object  had  in  view.  To  this  sense  of  Tt^pt  may 
be  referred  also  the  case  in  which  it  introduces  the  final 
object  or  end  of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English 
by  'for.'  E.g.  D.  xxii.  161,  dJUa  ntpl  ipir^^  tfiov  ''Exropo(: 
l7nco3d/ioto  {nddi^f) '  but  the  feet  of  Hector  ran  for  life,'  that  is, 
properly,  'about,  concerning,  on  account  of,  life;*  Herod, 
yiii.  26,  o?  oi  nepi  xpTj/idvcDP  r6v  dycjifa  TtoeetiycoUf  diia  jtepl 
dper^C^  'who  contend  not  for  money,  but  about  virtue.' 
The  proper  sense  oiTreplj  in  these  examples,  is  'about,*  'con- 
cerning.' Thus,  in  the  latter  example,  Ttepe  ^Tjpdvwif  dycaua 
nottuyccu  means  strictly  no  more  than  '  they  contend  about 
money,*  just  as  Tztpl  dptr^Q  signifies  'about,  concerning,  the 
question  of  virtue  or  manhood,*  y^pi^pava  being,  as  dptzij  is, 
the  subject  of  the  contest.  But,  when  the  matter  about 
which  an  action  is  performed  constitutes  at  the  same  time 
the  motive  to  it,  it  is  both  its  subject  and  its  final  object. 
The  cases  in  which  7:tpi  may  have  this  signification  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  nature  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is 
connected  and  that  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies. 

g,  '  Of  the  value  of.'  Of  the  same  nature,  most  probably, 
is  ntpi  when  used  with  noXXoUj  TzXtiovo^^  nXtiaroo^  Trai/vd^ 
noeua&auy  '  to  consider  of  much,  of  more,  of  very  great,  of  all 
possible  moment  or  value.*  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  22,  obdi 
T^c  ^EkXddo^  ou3kv  nepi  Tthiovo^  TzoaHa&aiy '  to  consider  nothing 
of  more  value  than  Hellas ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  9,  7,  iu  nspi  nXdarw 
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TToeocTo  fjcfjdiv  iptuSta&oiy  *'  (he  showed)  that  he  considered  it  a 
matter  of  the  highest  moment  not  to  prove  false  at  all.'  The 
meaning  of  iztpij  here  also,  is  immediately  connected  with 
that  of  *  about ;'  for  by  giving  a  thing  the  relative  position 
of  about  an  object,  there  is  suggested  the  idea  of  its  belong- 
ing to  the  class  or  category  of  such  object;  so  that  ntpl 
iroUou  noitia&ac  signifies  to  consider  or  account  a  thing  as 
being  of  the  class  or  category  of  what  is  much,  or  of  much 
value.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Passow,  when  he  says  that 
^^  the  thing  belongs  to  the  sphere  or  region  of  great,  small, 
4c."  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  nzpL)  Compare  for  the 
genitive,  as  here  used,  the  Latin  genitives  magnij  parvij  Jtc, 
after  such  verbs  as  cestimarej  signifying  with  them  ^  to  value 
at  much,'  &c. ;  and,  for  the  meaning  of  mpi  here  assumed, 
compare  its  use  in  such  phrases  as  ol  Ttepc  Ilpia/wuj  '  those 
about  Priam,'  meaning,  *  of  the  company  of  Priam.'  The 
term  Ttoceio&ou  containing  the  notion  of  valuing,  and  ttojUoS, 
TtXtioifo^y  and  the  rest  of  these  genitives,  being  expressions 
of  value,  *much,'  *more,*  *  very  much,*  and  ntpi  being  added 
to  show  that  it  is  about  or  around  these  signs  of  value  that 
the  object  to  be  valued  is  to  be  considered  as  placed,  and, 
hence,  as  being  referred  to  or  appertaining  to  them,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  particular  value  which  any  one  of  them 
denotes ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  noetia&cu  Trepi  noXXotj  signifies 

*  to  consider  of  much  value,'  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  is  really 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  ^  to  consider  an  object  as  being 
about,  as  having  to  do  with,  as  appertaining  to,'  the  several 
kinds  of  value  expressed  by  tzoXXoOj  TzXtiovo^y  &c. 

2.  a.  *  Quite,'  *  altogether,' '  exceedingly,'  *  very.'  In  many 
compounds  ntpi  has  the  sense  of  *  quite,'  ^altogether,'  *very,' 

*  exceedingly:'  e.g.  Treptak-pj^y  *  exceedingly  sorrowful,*  Ttspt" 
fiapu^y  *very  heavy,'  TttpiXafmpo^^  'very  brilliant,'  n^aab^y 

*  extraordinary.'  This  meaning  would  seem  to  be  originally 
the  intensive  notion  of  around,  namely,  *  round  and  round,* 

*  quite  round,'  of  which  was  retained  only  the  intensive  sense 
of  *  quite,'  *  altogether,'  without  any  reference  ordinarily  to 
the  primary  idea  of  around.  Compare  the  intensive  sense 
of  xard  above  mentioned,  that  of  the  Latin  per^  and  the 
EngUsh  ^  out  and  out'    In  the  case  of  the  English  ^  out  and 
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oat,'  the  notion  of  intensity  is  indicated  by  the  repetition 
of  the  term.  But  in  that  of  xard  and  nepl  the  same  idea  is 
conveyed  without  such  repetition.  There  is  agreement, 
however,  in  this,  that  the  notion  of  intensity  does  not  seem 
to  belong  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term  used,  but  to 
spring  from  the  manner  of  its  employment  In  English,  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  the  notion  of  intensity  is  conveyed  by  repe- 
tition  ;  in  Greek  it  may  have  been  indicated  by  mere  em- 
phasis. This  d9es  not  exclude  the  opinion  that  this  or  that 
term  in  English  or  Greek  is  better  fitted  than  another  to 
take  on  it  the  sense  of  intensity;  but  it  is  affirmed  only, 
that  this  notion  is  not  inherent  in  the  term  itself.  What  is 
here  said  of  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  ^ quite,'  ^altogether,' 
^very,'  as  had  by  ;re/>c,  may  be  confirmed  by  those  com- 
pounds in  which  nepi  has  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of 
*all  around,'  and  of  *  quite,'  *very;'  as,  itzptXaXuif^  *to  chatter 
all  round,'  and  *to  chatter  excessively,'  ittplpimo^y  *  dirty  all 
round,'  or,  as  we  say,  *  dirty  all  over,'  and  *  very  dirty.' 
b.  *  Above,'  *more  than,'  *  beyond.'    The  signification  of 

*  quite,'  *very,'  *  exceedingly,'  when  employed  relatively  to 
one  or  more  persons,  conveys  the  idea  of  *  above,'  *more 
than,'  *  beyond.'  E.g.  H.  i.  417,  wJv  S*  dpui  r'  dfxu/iopo^  xal 
i't'Z^pix:  nspi  ndvTCDv  \  iitho.  Here  the  sense  is,  *of  early 
death  exceedingly  .  .  .  with  respect  to  all  men,'  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  *  of  early  death  above,  or  more  than,  all 
men.'    H.  i.  287,  d}JC  Sydvijp  i&iXet  ittpl  Trdurwp  Ififievcu  dXXwVj 

*  this  man  wishes  to  be  exceedingly  (great,  or  the  like,) .  .  . 
with  respect  to  all  others,'  or  *  to  be  in  excess,  to  be  above, 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  all  others.' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  relative  sense  of  Ttspt  is 
seen  in  several  compounds;  as,  Trspcfcp/eai^aiy  *to  survive,' 
*to  outlive,'  *to  overcome,'  *to  excel,'  TtepeeTuoi^  *to  be 
above,'  '  to  syrpass,'  the  same  verb  having  also  the  sense 
of  *to  be  around;'  ittpei'^iuvy  *to  surpass,*  *to  overcome,' 
this  verb  signifying  also  *  to  encompass,'  *  to  embrace,'  *  to 
surround;'  Trepero^suetVy  *to  out  shoot,'  also  *  to  shoot  all 
round,'  *to  shoot  on  all  sides;'  n€pe<ppovuVy  *to  be  wiser 
than  others,'  as  well  as  *to  turn  over  in  the  mind,*  *to  con- 
sider on  all  sides.' 
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Summary  of  the  significations  of  n^pl. 

llepl.  1.  a.  *  Around,'  *  about' 

b.  *  About,'  *near.' 

c.  *  About,'  *of,'  *  concerning;'  (object.) 

d.  *For,'  *on  account  of,'  *  because  of;'  (subject) 

e.  *For,'  *with  the  view  of;'  (motive.) 
/.  *  Respecting,'  *  with  respect  to.' 

g.  *0f  the  value  of.' 
2.  a.  *  Quite,*  *  altogether,'  *  very,'  ^  exceedingly.' 
6.  *  Above,'  *more  than,'  *  beyond.' 

SIGNIFIOATION  AND  USB  OF  mpi  WITH  CASBS  OF  K0UN8. 

I.  IIspl  loith  the  genitive  case. 

1.  a.  *  Around,'  *  about'  Iltpi  in  its  proper  local  sense 
of  *  around,*  *  about,*  is  employed  rarely  with  the  genitive 
case,  and  only  in  poetry.  E.g.  Od.  v.  68-9,  ^8*  aifvou  Ttrdr 
WOTO  nepi  aiztiooQ  yXoffopdlo  \  "^fJitpl^  i^fidoHJOj  ztd^Xu  8i  araipi}- 
i^aiVy  ^  and  there  was  spread  about  the  hollow  cave  a  flour- 
ishing vine,  and  it  was  full  of  clusters  of  grapes.*  (See 
Passow*8  Lexicon.)  The  genitive  as  here  used  with  it^pl 
has  the  sense  of  ^  with  respect  to  ;*  as  in  the  example  cited, 
'  a  vine  was  spread  about,  around,  .  .  •  with  respect  to  the 
cave.' 

b.  *  About,'  *of,'  *  concerning,'  *  touching,'  the  Latin  de. 
Ilspi  is  very  commonly  used  with  the  genitive  case,  as 
after  verbs  of  hearing,  knowing,  speaking,  and  the  like,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  to  mark  the  object  about  which  a 
persons  hears,  knows,  speaks,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the 
English  *  about,*  'of,'  *  concerning,'  *  touching,'  and  to  the 
Latin  de.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  3,  o5ra>c  iycyi^wtrxopep  ntpt 
alfTwUy  *  we  thus  judged  concerning  them ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2, 13, 
tl  8k  zaura  iyw  Xiyw  ntpl  Opwi^y  '  if  I  say  this  of,  concerning, 
about,  you ;'  Id.  Memor.  i.  1,  16,  air^c  8k  irtpi  zwif  d.v^p(o- 
ittiwp  d€c  SeeXiyezOj  *  he  was  himself  forever  discoursing  about 
human  aflairs.* 

c.  *  About,'  *  for,'  *  on  account  of.'  In  the  same  way  nepl 
with  the  genitive  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'about,*  'for,*  ^on 
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account  of,*  to  mark  the  object  about  which  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  words,  or  actions  are  occupied :  e.g.  H.  xx.  17,  1j 
Tt  ntpl  Tpdiwv  xai  ''Afcumv  (apfjcfjpi(^u^ ;  '  hast  thou,  indeed, 
some  anxious  care  about  the  Trojans  and  the  Achsei  ?'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  ii.  1,  22,  ii^poijira^  ire  ntpi  bndacDV  dy  Yivwircae  du&pw- 
noiQ  (pdoptaicUy  noXh  fxaXXov  i&iXooac  vcuka  daxtiify  ^all  those 
matters  about  which  men  have  emulation  ;*  Id.  ib.  iii.  1,  25, 
ob  fibvoif  Tztpl  looroD,  dJUa  xai  Ttepi  i/jtoiiy  xai  ntpl  pjuaab^j  xai 
ntpl  ndvcmv  twp  vixvwi^j  douXela^  fo^tiraz^  ^  he  stands  in  fear  of 
bondage,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  me,  and  for  his 
wife,  and  for  all  his  children ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  8,  44,  pup  Ttepi 
ipuf&p  Twp  Ofieripwp  6  dywPj  xai  Ttepi  ;^c, . . .  Jfoi  Ttepi  otxwp .  .  ., 
xai  Ttepi  y^ponxwp  8k  xai  vixpwpy  xai  Ttepi  Ttdpvwp  dtp  Ttirtaurde 
dya&wPy  '  now  the  struggle  is  for  life,  and  for  country,  and 
for  home,  and  for  wives,  moreover,  and  children,  and  for 
all  the  blessings  you  have.' 

d.  ^For,'  object  had  in  view.  In  some  examples,  itepl 
with  the  genitive  obtains  more  distinctly  the  sense  of  the 
object  had  in  view  in  an  action,  or  that  which  is  its  motive. 
Thus,  II.  xxii.  161,  cited  above,  dJld  Ttepi  iffoj^^  &iop  ^Exropoc 
htrtoddpLotOy  '  Hector  (the  feet  of  Hector)  ran  for  life  ;'  and  so 
Herod,  ix.  37,  &aTe  vpi^^p  Ttepi  ^y;fi}C,  *  running  for  his  life;' 
and  Id.  viii.  26,  o5  ob  Ttepi  j^prjpdrwp  zbp  dywpa  Ttoeeupraiy  dJiXa 
Ttepi  dpeTTjQy  '  who  contend  not  for  money,  but  about  virtue 
(manhood).'  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  proper  sense  of 
Ttepi  with  the  genitive,  in  these  examples,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  which  it  expresses  rather  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason 
of  an  action  or  feeling,  is  to  mark  that  about  which  the 
action  is  employed.  The  nature  of  the  object,  and  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  subject  of  whom  the 
action  is  affirmed,  as  being  naturally  an  object  of  his 
desire,  or  the  subject  merely  of  his  thoughts,  words,  or 
actions,  will  suggest  whether  it  constitutes  the  motive  for 
an  action,  or  its  subject  only. 

6.  'For,'  'because  of,'  'by  reason  of,'  'from.'  Differing 
somewhat  from  the  above  uses  of  Ttepi  with  the  genitive, 
although  having  the  same  proper  sense  of  'about,'  'con- 
cerning,* is  that  in  which  it  marks  the  occasion,  ground,  or 
reason  of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
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^for,'  *  because  of,'  *by  reason  of/  *from.*  E.g.  H.  vii.  301, 
ij  fxivf  ifiapudffdTjp  lped(K  ^^pi  ^o/iofidpoiOj  *  they  fought,  indeed, 
on  account  of,  from,  out  of,  strife,'  that  is,  the  occasion  or 
ground  of  their  fighting  was  a  quarrel  or  strife.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  sense  is,  ^they  fought  about,  concerning,  a 
strife  or  quarrel,'  and  it  is  only  from  the  nature  of  the  term 
IpediKj  and  from  its  obvious  relation  to  the  action  and  to 
the  subject  of  whom  it  is  affirmed,  that  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  strife  or  quarrel  is  not  merely  the  subject,  but  the 
occasion  or  ground  of  the  fighting.  It  is  in  this  way  alone 
that  the  distinction  is  readily  made  between  nepi  ipcd(K 
/idpi^aa^ou,  '  to  fight  from  strife,*  and  nspi  pixry:  pdyita&aiy  *tO 
fight  for  victory.'  In  both  ntpl  has  the  same  sense,  as  has 
also  the  genitive ;  but,  in  the  former,  irtpi  Iptdo^y  from  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  term 
tpcdo^,  marks  the  occasion  or  ground,  and,  in  the  latter,  Ttepi 
ubaj^j  from  the  like  cause,  denotes  the  final  object  or  end 
had  in  view  in  the  action. 

/.  *  Respecting,*  *with  respect  to,'  *  relating  to.'  Not 
materially  differing  from  the  above  uses  of  nepi  with  the 
genitive  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  used  to  mark  the  object 
to  which  any  thing  is  referred  as  having  relation  to  it, 
where  it  is  equivalent  in  English  to  *  respecting,'  *  relating 
to.'  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  102,  dpe&/jtou  dk  nipcy  fjnrj  mdig  5<roc  revk^ 
iii/rec  ravra  Tzoiiu]^  oloi  ri  ehej  *  but  respecting,  as  relates  to, 
numbers,  do  not  inquire  how  many  they  are,  that  they  are 
able  to  do  this ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  15,  truv^p  rouroe^  iyw  oBc 
fjtditaza  (ppovifxooz  nepi  roormv  Ijxouop  thm^  *  I  had  intercourse 
with  those  whom  I  understood  to  be  most  knowing  respect- 
ing these  matters ;'  Id.  ib.,  xal  ntpl  fiki^  Tpo(prfi  inua&Tjv  Ixai^du 
eJi^cuy  ^  and  respecting  subsistence,  I  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  sufficient.'  Here  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  by  describing  an  object  as  being  *  about'  or  *  around' 
another,  as  by  its  proper  sense  Ttepi  does,  it  is  in  fact  marked 
as  relating  to  it ;  and  that  nspi  with  the  genitive,  only  more 
distinctly  and  in  a  metaphorical  way,  expresses  what  the 
genitive  alone  conveys  by  its  signification  of  *  with  re- 
spect to.' 

g.  *  Of  the  value  of.'    Ilspi  in  connection  with  the  verbs 
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Jlvm^  *to  be,'  and  noeua^oi  and  -fffua^^  ^to  consider,'  *to 
account,'  ^to  esteem,'  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  of 
several  nouns  containing  a  general  expression  of  value, 
namely,  ;ro>UoS,  *much,'  nhioifo^^  ^rnore,*  Tthiaroo^  *veiy 
much,'  dltfWj  *  little,'  Udxrovo^j  *les8,'  o&^ci^,  *  nothing,' 
nayc6(:j  ^  every  thing,'  so  as  to  express  various  estimates  of 
worth:  as,  n^pl  nolXdUj  nXdoiM)^^  nXtiaroOy  iUfOOy  iidzrovoCj 
obdiud^y  ilvouj  *  to  be  of  much,  of  more,  of  very  much,  of  little, 
of  less,  of  no,  value ;'  nspl  noXXoiij  izXttovo^^  x.t.X.  noetta&m  or 
i^6t4r&aey  *to  consider  of  much,  of  more,  &c.  value,'  or  *to 
value  highly,*  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  73,  nepi  ttoXXou  itoetdfisyoz 
abvoi^^y  ^  accounting  them  of  much  value ;'  Id.  i.  120,  "^fSv 
Ttspi  noXXou  iarl  xarop&ouai^cu  dp^v  riyi/  tnjpj  '  it  is  of  much 
moment  to  us  that  your  dominion  shall  be  maintained;' 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  7,  Stc  nepi  nXdaroo  notdtvo .  .  .  (jcfjdiv  ^Bfjie4r9ai^ 
'  that  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  not 
to  prove  felse  at  all  ;*  Id.  Anab.  i.  9,  16,  nspl  ;ravrdc  inoettro 
TouTou^  nXoiHJtwripou^  notBiv^  *  he  accounted  it  altogether  im- 
portant (worth  every  tbing)  to  make  these  persons  richer ;' 
Demosth.  841,  6,  dtTJtTo/iac  8k  .  ,  .  fojitfuau  pajre  xdpev  fnfyv* 
ip8pa  7roce7<r&ai  Ttspi  7rXeiop(K  7j  vd  8ixouov  xai  r6v  Bpxouy  *  I  shall 
beg  you  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  no  favor,  and  upon  no 
person,  than  upon  justice  and  your  oath.' 

In  such  examples,  Ttepi,  when  used  with  the  genitive,  would 
seem,  by  virtue  of  its  sense  of  *  about,'  to  mark  the  object 
to  which  any  thing  is  to  be  referred  as  appertaining  to  it, 
as  belonging  to  its  class  or  category.  If  ol  Tzepi  Upia/ioPy 
*  those  about  or  around  Priam,'  may  signify  *  those  belonging 
to  the  company  of  Priam,*  and  if  of  ippovtpioi  nepi  rourmv  may 
mean  *  those  who  are  intelligent  about  or  in  these  matters,* 
TtBpi  in  both  cases  denoting  the  object  to  which  any  thing  is 
to  be  referred  for  a  more  exact  designation  of  class  or  cha- 
racter, and  this  by  giving  to  it  a  relative  position  of  *  about' 
or  *  around,*  it  is  clear  that  ;rejo/ with  a  genitive  of  value, 
standing  in  connection  with  an  object  of  which  the  worth 
is  to  be  determined,  may  indicate  the  kind  of  value  to 
which  this  object  is  to  be  referred,  that  is,  the  particular 
category  of  values  to  which  it  belongs.  When  it  is  said, 
fpduifiS^  i(n(  Tztpl  TouTOOy  *he  is  intelligent  respecting  this,' 
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or  in  this  particular,  mpl  roinoo  marks  the  thing  to  which 
the  character  of  being  '  intelligent'  expressed  by  fpSve/w^  is 
to  be  referred  for  its  exact  specification ;  and  so,  when  it  is 
Baid,  irepi  nXeiaroo  inoeeiro  fjcfjdkv  iptbita^m^  ^he  considered  it 
of  very  great  moment  to  prove  false  in  nothing,'  ittpi  TrXM" 
rw  denotes  the  particular  kind  of  value  to  which  /jo/jdip 
ipeudeffdai^  Uhe  being  false  in  nothing,'  is  to  be  referred. 
The  office  of  the  preposition,  and  that  of  the  genitive,  is  the 
same  in  both  cases:  in  both  ittpi  with  the  genitive,  by  point- 
ing out  the  relative  position  of  a  thing  as  being  ^  about'  or 
'around'  another,  shows  the  definite  object  to  which  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  being  referred.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  the  case  of  noXXoUj  diiyooy  and  the  rest  of  the  geni- 
tives, the  noun  introduced  by  mpl  denotes  value ;  and  this 
peculiarity  fits  them  to  become  the  qualification  of  notiiadat^ 
^Y^Xa&oij  and  e2var,  where  estimation  of  value  is  concerned. 
See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  ;re/o/,  a.  iv,  who  explains  this  use  of 
ntpi  by  saying  that  it  expresses,  properly,  that  "  the  thing 
belongs  to  the  region  or  sphere  of  great,  small,"  &c. 

2.  *  Above,'  'more  than,'  *  beyond.'  Il^pi  with  the  geni- 
tive is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  'above,'  'more  than,* 
'beyond:'  e.g.  H.  i.  258,  o?  nepl  /lip  ^ooXtju  Javawp^  izzpl  it 
iark  /jtdxsiT&aiy  'who  are  above  the  Danai  in  counsel,  and 
above  them  in  battle,'  that  is,  '  superior  to  them ;'  Od.  i.  66, 
8c  ^V«  flip  piop  iarc  fipoTwPy  *who  is  above,  superior  to, 
mortals  in  intelligence.' 

In  such  instances  Tzepi  obtains  its  meaning  from  the 
employment  relatively  of  the  intensive  force  of  'quite,' 
'altogether,'  'very,'  'exceedingly,'  which  it  had  already 
acquired.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited  above,  &c  ^^pi  f^p 
p6op  iarl  fiporwp,  'who  is  above  mortals  in  intelligence,* 
'more  intelligent  than  mortals,'  the  meaning,  strictly  re- 
garded, is,  that  Odysseus  is  '  very,  exceedingly,  intelligent 
{pdop  ntpl)  .  .  .  with  respect  to  mortals;'  and  from  this 
relative  sense  in  which  Tttpi  is  employed  springs  that  of 
'above,*  '  beyond,'  '  more  than.'  ff  to  any  it  should  appear 
strange  that  the  notion  of  '  above,'  '  more  than,'  can  have 
this  origin,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  idea  of  '  the  most,* 
'more  than  all  others  of  a  class  of  objects,'  expressed  by 
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the  superlative  and  a  genitive  case,  arises  in  the  same  way, 
Tcdi/Twv  ao(panaT(K^  ^  the  wisest  of  all/  properiy  meaning 
*  very  wise,  distinguished  for  wisdom,  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
all/  The  superlative  ending  roroc,  being  no  more  than 
the  demonstrative  r-oc  doubled  with  the  substitution  of  a 
different  vowel  a  with  the  former  of  the  two  demonstra- 
tives, ra-roc,  serves,  as  the  article  or  demonstrative  r-o  {t6) 
does,  and  as  the  ordinal  numeral-ending  roc  (r-oc)  does,  to 
point  out,  and  so  to  distinguish  or  separate  an  object  from 
others  of  its  class ;  so  that  ffofwrattK  means  one  that  is  dis- 
tinguished from  his  class  for  wisdom.  And  when  aofwran^ 
is  used  with  Ttdi/rwu,  it  means,  as  was  said  above,  ^  distin- 
guished for  wisdom,  very  wise,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  all;* 
the  sense  ^wisest  of  all'  being  conveyed  by  this  form  of  ex- 
pression precisely  in  the  same  way  that  ^  more  intelligent 
than  mortals'  is  conveyed  by  that  of  ^  very  intelligent  .  .  • 
with  respect  to  mortals,'  which  is  the  proper  meaning  of  i^dw 

It  was  seen  above  that  n^pl  has  this  relative  sense  of 
'above'  in  compounds  also,  such  as  Tcepeyip^ea&aiy  'to  sur- 
vive,' 'to  come  off  superior;'  and  with  such  compounds  the 
genitive  case  is  used,  just  as  with  Ttspl  when  employed  in 
this  sense  as  a  preposition.  As  an  adverb,  moreover,  that 
is,  when  used  apart,  and  without  being  joined  with  a  uoun, 
nept  has  the  meaning  of  'very  much,*  'exceedingly:'  e.g. 
n.  viii.  161,  TudeidTj,  nipt  fih  at  Ttov  Jopool  Ta'jfimwXDCy  '  very 
much  have  the  Danai  honored  you,  Tydeides.' 

II.  Iltpt  with  the  dative  case. 

1.  a.  'About,'  'around,'  marking  relative  position.  The 
preposition  ntpl  is  frequently  used  with  the  dative  case  in 
the  local  sense  of  'about,'  'around.'  E.g.  II.  ii.  889,  .  .  . 
Tttpi  d*  ifxu  ;f£T/>a  xaptiTai^  '  and  he  will  be  wearied  in  his 
hand  about  the  spear;'  II.  viii.  86,  abv  d*  trnzou^  irdpaSiy 
xuitudo/ieuo^  ntpl  xahtipy  'and  together  with  himself  dis- 
turbed the  (other)  horses,  by  rolling  himself  round  about 
the  arrow  ;*  Od.  ii.  244-5,  .  .  .  dpyaXiou  3k  \  duSpdtre  xai 
nXzdvtooc  ixa'jiiTjaaad^az  nepl  datcij  '  it  is  hard  to  fight,  and  with 
a  greater  number  of  men  too,  around  a  feast;'  H.  xviik 
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458,  Ttau  S'  ^/Jtap  fidpi^ayro  ntpt  Sxat^ac  nuXrjaeVj  'all  the  day 
they  fought  about  the  Scfiean  gate ;'  D.  xvi.  156-7,  ...  of 
dhy  Xuxoe  &C  I  (OfiOifdyoe^  ToTaiu  re  Ttepi  <pptalv  ianszo^  dixijj  *  like 
ravenous  wolves,  about  whose  heart  is  invincible  courage ;' 
Herod,  i.  171,  Tcepl  ToTae  ahfkat  re  xa2  Apcffzepotac  Afiocae  (re>ta- 
/iwpoc)  Tttpixtiptvot^  'placing  bands  around  their  necks 
and  their  left  shoulders ;'  Id.  vii.  61,  iztpt  pkif  r^ac  x%<pa}^m 
djipv  ztdpoQ  xaXeo/jtiuou^y  ^  around  their  heads  they  had  what 
were  called  tiaras;'  Plat  Repub.  359,  b,  toutou  3k  diXo  [liv 
tj[€eu  obdivy  Ttepi  dk  rj  j[api  j^puaouv  daxzuXiou,  *  he  had  nothing 
else,  but  had  a  golden  ring  about  the  hand ;'  Soph.  Aj. 
826-7,  npwTiK  cSc  /^  fiound/rjj  |  TreTTzwra  Tfpde  nepi  )^eoppduT<p 
^ifUy  '  that  he  may,  in  advance  of  all  others,  take  me  up 
when  I  shall  have  fallen  upon  (about)  this  reeking  sword.' 

In  these  examples,  which  have  been  borrowed  from 
Passow's  Lexicon,  while  it  is  plain  that  the  preposition  ia 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  about,*  *  around,'  it  might  admit 
of  a  question  whether  the  noun  which  follows  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  dative  or  an  ablative  (locativus).  It  would 
seem  to  be  more  probable,  taking  into  the  account  the 
examples  to  be  adduced  presently  in  which  nepl  is  used  in 
the  metaphorical  sense  of  *  about*  and  *  for,*  and  where  the 
noun  is  more  palpably  in  the  dative  case,  that  in  the 
instance  under  consideration  the  dative  is  employed.  Ad- 
mitting it  to  be  the  dative  case,  it  depends  on  the  prepo- 
sition itself,  that  is,  it  follows  as  the  final  object  upon  the 
sense  of  'around,'  'about,*  contained  in  nepcy  just  as  this 
case  follows  upon  ini  from  its  sense  of  '  upon*  or  super- 
position, upon  d/jLfi  from  its  meaning  of '  about,*  and  upon 
liroc,  d  aino^,  Sptoeo^y  from  the  notions  of  equality,  sameness, 
and  likeness,  which  these  contain.  It  is  not  more  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  dative,  as  the  sign  of  the  object  ulti- 
mately affected,  may  appropriately  follow  upon  irepi  with  the 
idea  of  'round  about*  an  object,  than  upon  im  with  the 
meaning  of '  upon  ;*  nor  is  it  greatly  more  difficult  to  con- 
sider the  dative  to  be  attached  in  this  same  sense  to  int  and 
nepi  than  to  cao^y  6  aurd^y  Spoio^.  In  all  such  cases  the  dative 
introduces  an  object  that  may  be  regarde< 
sense  at  least,  as  concerned  in,  or 
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of  equality,  identity,  likeness,  superposition,  what  is  circum- 
jacent, proximity,  &c.  expressed  by  Tdoc,  6  abriK^  ip^oiOQ^  hd^ 
neplj  d/ifiy  &c. 

b.  ^  About,'  ^for.'  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  Tc^pi  is  used 
with  the  dative  in  the  signification  of '  about,'  ^for,'  to  mark 
the  object  concerning  or  for  which  an  action  is  performed, 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  verbs  meaning  ^to  fight,'  ^to 
contend,'  ^  to  struggle,'  or  for  which  a  feeling  is  entertained, 
such  as  care,  anxiety,  fear.  E.g.  H.  xvi.  567-8,  Zeuc  ^  ii^i 
kUXT*  dioijv  rduiMre  xparsp^  bcfuvjj^  |  Sippa  ipiXip  nspe  itoidi  ptdjij^ 
dhobi:  TtiwK  tti^y  '  that  there  might  be  the  destructive  toil  of 
battle  al)out  (for)  his  dear  son ;'  Od.  xviu  471,  irnTzin^  dvijp 
mpi  dac  paj^eidpjsvo^  xzedreaaw  |  fihjtracy  tj  ntpt  fiotMriv^  ij  dp^euuj^ 
ittaatv^  *'  fighting  for  his  possessions ;'  H.  xvii.  132--3,  AtoQ  f 
dfupi  Mtvotztddjj  adxoz  tbph  xaXu^aCy  \  k(mjxecj  Sf^  nc  re  Xiiop  ictpi 
dm  rixtaatVj  *  like  a  lion  about,  or  for,  his  young.'  Cf.  II. 
xvii.  137  and  855.  H.  v.  566,  .  •  .  nzpi  yap  die  nro^/iiw  lawuj  \ 
foj  u  TzddiQy  '  for  he  feared  for  the  shepherd  of  the  people  ;* 
D.  xvii.  22-3,  oJ)T%  fdytaroQ  \  ^upb^  iui  anj&urai  nepi  a&ivti 
fiXepsaipaj  ^(nor  does  that  one)  whose  spirit  in  his  breast  is 
the  greatest,  vaunt  himself  about,  on  account  of,  for,  his 
strength;'  Plat.  Phsed.  114,  n,  &a^^s7u  XPV  ^^P^  ^  kaoToi 
^^XS  dpdpaj  'a  man  must  be  of  good  comfort  about  his 
soul.' 

c.  Tor,'  *on  account  of,'  *by  reason  of*  Of  nearly  the 
same  nature  is  nepi  with  the  dative  case  used  to  mark  the 
cause  or  the  occasion  of  any  thing,  corresponding  to  the 
English  *for,'  'on  account  of,'  *by  reason  of.'  E.g.  JSsch. 
Pers.  691-2,  ai^opax  d'  dpTca  Xi^cu  \  ai&eu,  dpj^aitp  Tzepi  Tdp^ti^ 
*  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  in  your  presence  by  reason  of  my 
old  reverence  for  you ;'  Id.  Choeph.  32-3,  puio&ev  IXaxey  rtzpi 
ip6^(p  I  fDvcuxtiototv  iv  ddpaaeu  ^apb^  TzirvioVy  *  out  of  fear.* 

In  these  examples,  the  use  of  nzpi  with  the  dative  is  to 
mark  the  object  with  reference  to  which  a  state  or  condition 
exists ;  and  this  relation  is  indicated  by  describing  the  state 
or  condition  as  being  '  about'  the  object,  and  so  as  being 
connected  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  when  nepi  with  the 
genitive  signifies  '  concerning.'  In  the  first  example  cited, 
ak^opm  8'  dPTca  Xi^cu  ai&suy  '  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  before 
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you/  is  qualified  by  dpxal(p  ntpl  zdp^u^  so  as  to  show  that 
the  feeling  of  shame  has  reference  to  an  old  sense  of  vene* 
ration ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  feeling  of 
shame  is  'about,'  and  is  thus  nearly  associated  with,  an 
ancient  sense  of  veneration.  The  further  notion  of  cause  or 
occasion,  which  the  mind  supplies  from  this  immediate  con- 
nection with  and  reference  of  the  state  or  condition  to  an 
appropriate  object,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  directly  ex- 
pressed by  the  preposition  and  case,  but  is  readily  inferred. 
When  it  is  said,  'I  am  ashamed  to  speak  before  you,'  and 
it  is  added  that  this  feeling  of  shame  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  an  ancient  sense  of  veneration,  being  figura- 
tively placed  '  about'  or  *  around'  it,  it  is  at  once  and  obvi- 
ously inferred  that  the  feeling  of  shame  is  occasioned  by  the 
ancient  sense  of  veneration.  It  may  be  added,  that  there 
can  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  noun  after  nzpi  is  here 
in  the  dative  case,  depending  upon  the  sense  of '  about'  con- 
tained in  ntpL 

m.  Iltpi  with  the  ablative  {instrumentalis  and  locativus). 

Ilepcy  in  the  sense  of  *  about,'  *  around,'  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  ablative  (both  instrumentalis  and  loca- 
tivus), the  preposition,  however,  being  used  rather  distinctly 
as  an  adverb,  and  the  ablative  denoting  at  one  time  the 
instrument  and  at  another  time  position.  E.g.  II.  i.  317, 
joKaoTj  8*  obpoi^bv  Jxeu^  khaaofiiir^  Tzepi  xoTruip, '  the  odor  went  up 
to  heaven,  wrapped  in  smoke,'  that  is,  *  enveloped  with 
smoke  round  about,'  xairi^ipy  as  the  ablative  of  the  instru- 
ment, expressing  the  thing  with  which  the  odor  was 
enveloped ;  H.  xxi.  577,  dXXd  re  xal  nepl  doupl  TreTtapiiii/ifj  obx 
djtokJY^  I  djlx^c,  '  and  yet,  even  when  pierced  with  a  spear 
round  about,  it  ceases  not  from  its  bravery.*  Here  Tctpi  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  qualification  of  Trenap/iiuTjy  and  as 
meant  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  piercing  of  the 
flesh  with  the  spear  is  made,  namely,  so  that  the  flesh  is 
round  about  the  spear.  The  case  is,  of  course,  to  be  inter- 
preted independently  of  the  preposition  or  adverb  TztpL 

27 
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lY.  n^pt  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  a.  '  Around,'  ^  about'  Ilepiy  aa  marking  a  merely  local 
relation  of  *  around/  ^  about,'  is  used  with  the  accusative 
case  of  both  persons  and  things.  Thus:  a.)  With  the 
accusative  of  nouns  denoting  things :  e.g.  H.  x.  189,  t6v  f 
alipa  ntpi  fpiuac  ^iu&*  lofjj  ^  and  quickly  the  cry  reached  his 
heart  round  about;'  II.  xviii.  873-4,  .  .  .  zphtodw:  ydp  ieixtkrc 
nduzaz  heuj^euj  |  i(nd/ieuac  nepi  toij[op  i'Oara&ioQ  pejcdpoeOj  ^ for 
he  &shioned  twenty  tripods  in  all  to  stand  around,  the  wall 
of  the  well-built  hall;'  Herod,  ii.  95,  rottre  di  ntpl  rd  Bsa 
dxiouae  zddt  di/vi  twp  izupfwv  dXXa  fu/jajj[diniTaif  ^  those  who 
dwell  about  the  marshes  have  contrived  these  other  things 
instead  of  towers;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  4,  of  di  tfijfioe  xat 
xoe/iwurai  ntpl  rd  dp^tia^  ^  the  ephebi  sleep  also  round  about 
the  public  offices ;'  Thuc.  i.  6,  deaf^dpara  Ij^ovrec  ^epi  to,  aiddta^ 
*  having  girdles  about  the  loins.' 

fi.)  With  persons :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4, 18,  i^tficfTJ^u  . . . 
CUP  Toiic  ntpl  adrdpj  *  he  went  forth  to  give  succor  together 
with  those  about  him ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  27,  xai  dxxo}  ol  dptaroe 
Twp  ntpl  auzdp  ixuirco  in'  abzipj  ^  and  upon  him  fell  eight  of 
the  noblest  about  him ;'  Id.  Hell.  iii.  2,  27. 

Hence  ntpi  is  frequently  used  with  the  accusative  of  a 
person  to  show  that  to  him  certain  other  persons  are 
referred  as  being  about  or  around  him,  in  the  sense  of 
his  party  or  friends:  e.g.  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2,  27,  ol  ntpl 
Sepcauy  '  the  party  of  Xenias,'  properly,  '  the  persons  about 
Xenias.' 

In  many  examples,  the  sense  of  ntpi  with  the  accusative 
of  a  person  is  so  modified  as  to  mean  little  more  than  the 
person  himself,  who  is  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  chief 
or  leader  with  his  attendants.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  2, 
IvdijXoe  ^aau  ol  ntpl  top  ^Apccuov  f^rcop  ro7c  "EXXy^i  npoei^oprt^ 
zbp  pouPf  *  ArifiBUS  and  his  attendants,'  or,  simply,  '  Ariseus ;' 
Thuc.  i.  6,  noiXd  'nj(:*' EXXddo^  Tip  naXtutp  zplmtp  pipsracy  ntpi  ts 
Aoxpoh^  Toh^  *0(^6Xa^  xal  AcTtoXob^  xal  ^Axappapoc^  *the  Locri 
Ozolee,  ^tolians,  and  Acamanians.'  In  this  last  example, 
the  object  of  the  author  may  be  to  include  with  the  Locri 
Ozolse,  ^tolians,  and  Acarnanians  severally,  their  imme- 
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diate  neighbors,  or,  at  least,  to  show  that  he  would  not 
confine  his  remark  too  strictly  to  the  very  limits  of  the 
people  named. 

b.  *  About,'  *near,'  'in  the  region  of.'  Iltpl  with  the 
accusative  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 'about,'  *near,' 
'  in  the  region  of,'  that  is,  to  describe  an  object  as  being 
*  about,'  as  distinguished  from  'at,'  'on,'  'in,*  a  place.  E.g. 
Xen.  Hell.  i.  8,  10,  'Ahu^cddri^  dk  .  .  .  oux  hityjiaift  TtapwPf 
dJdd  nepi  laXufi^ptau  i^v,  '  was  about,  near,  in  the  region  o^ 
Salymbria;'  Id.  Hell.  ii.  1,  20,  AffiXXEvcu  abrdtt:  tol  Ttepi 
Adpupaxoifj  '  the  events  that  had  occurred  near  Lampsachus/ 
or  '  about  Lampsachus.'  Here,  however,  the  sense  may  be, 
'the  matters  concerning  Lampsachus.' 

In  the  same  way  nept  is  employed  with  the  accusative 
of  numbers,  and  of  denominations  of  time,  to  mark  a  mere 
approximation,  and  to  exclude  the  idea  of  exactness  as  to 
the  number  or  time  given.  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4,  5,  i^!hj 
ffuveiXe^fiiuwp  ic  ttju  0oXrjv  ntpl  hrraxoalou^,  'about  seven 
hundred;'  Id.  Anab.  ii.  1,  7,  xai  jjStj  ^u  iztpl  Trhj^ouaap 
dyopdipj  'it  was  now  about  the  time  of  full  market;'  Id* 
Hell.  i.  1,  33,  nepl  3k  toutou^  royc  XP^^^^^j  *  ^^^  about  this 
time.'  Compare  the  use  of  dp^i  with  the  accusative  in  the 
same  meaning. 

c.  'About,'  'concerning,'  the  Latin  de.  Ilspiy  taken 
metaphorically,  is  employed  with  the  accusative  case  in 
the  sense  of  'about,'  'concerning,*  the  Latin  ck,  to  denote 
the  object  about  or  concerning  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed, or  any  thought  or  feeling  is  had.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab. 
iii.  5,  7,  ol  pku  dXXoe  nepi  rd  iizcv^dua  J^aau^  'the  rest  were 

.  occupied  about  the  supply  of  provisions;'  Id.  De  re  Eq.  vi. 
8,  ddivai  8k  XPV  ^^^  ^V^  ^^^^  trrnoi^j  '  it  is  requisite  for  the 
person  occupied  about  the  horse,'  'whose  business  is  with 
the  horse ;'  Id.  ib.  §  1,  di^dyxrj  Tdi^  liuzov  xae  ntpl  rb  jali^ouiT^ai 
xai  Trepl  Tb  flrf^fta^ai  doaxoXoiztpov  dvcu^  '  the  horse  is  neces- 
sarily more  ill-tempered  about,  in  relation  to,  the  being 
bridled  and  rubbed ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  54,  imt  di  ndi/ra 
aupurnjxet  abrip  zd  Ttepl  zohz  Ttbp^oo^j  'every  thing  relating 
to  the  towers;'  Id.  Anab.  ii.  1,  7,  irteazijpwp  Trepi  rdc  rdUSu^ 
re  xod  ImXopuiiloa^^  'knowing  about,  in  matters  relating  to, 
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tactics  and  the  use  of  arms ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  6,  87,  ndura  i^- 
fmh  zd  ntpt  riju  vaDimy[ioafy  *he  reported  eveiy  thing  that 
related  to,  about,  the  sea-fight.' 

When  used  in  this  sense  with  the  accusative  of  persons, 
n^pt  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  *  towards,'  *  for,'  *  o^' 
the  Latin  erga  and  m.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  7,  oiovztu  yJtp  roue 
dxapioTOUc  xai  iztpi  ^€ob^  dp  fidiiora  d/iiXw^  ^X^^^^  *^  ^^f^ 
yopiac  xod  Ttarplda  xai  fiXou^,  *  they  suppose  that  those  who 
are  ungrateful  will  also  be  more  than  all  others  neglectful 
of  the  gods,  of  their  parents,  of  their  country,  and  of  their 
friends ;'  Id.  Anab.  vii.  6, 11,  ^  nXsioTTjv  npo&o/uap  ipLoarrtp  ft 
9(nup  aupudiuoi  n^pi  bpaz  7cap€a^/iip(Kj  ^  wherein  I  think  I  am 
conscious  of  having  shown  the  greatest  zeal  for  you/  *the 
most  ready  service  towards  you.' 

In  the  above  uses  of  mpl  there  is  no  difEculty  in  seeing 
that  the  meaning  of  *  about,'  from  which  that  of  '  concern- 
ing,' *  relating  to,'  *  towards,'  *of,'  is  immediately  de- 
rived, is  the  same  with  the  local  sense  of  ^  about,'  used 
metaphorically,  just  as  the  English  'about,'  in  like  cases,  is 
tjie  local  term  '  about'  employed  figuratively.  Thus,  as  we 
say,  *  he  went  about  (around)  the  city,'  we  say  also,  *  he 
went  about  his  task,*  '  he  wrote  about  the  war.' 

In  all  the  instances  of  the  use  of  Tzepi  with  the  accusative 
above  noticed,  this  case  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  as 
to,*  ^  as  regards.'  Thus,  in  ^Ahu^cddrj^  Trepi  laXufi^piop  Ijv, 
*  Alcibiades  was  about  Salymbria,*  the  meaning  is,  *  Alcibia- 
des  was  about,  near,  ...  as  regards  Salymbria;'  and  in  nepi 
t9eouc  dfxeXw^  ^X^^y  ^  ^  ^^  careless  about  ...  as  regards  the 
gods,'  '  as  far  as  the  gods  are  concerned.' 

(For  the  table  of  the  significations  and  use  of  nepi  with 
cases,  see  the  next  page.) 
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Blgnlllcatiiomi  of 
wtpL 


1.  a.  <  Aromid,' 
Uboat.' 
k'AboaV 

c.«Aboot,  *oi;* 

'  oonceruliig.' 
d  *Vor.'*onao- 

ooant  oC 
€.  *Vor,'  ol^ect 

had  in  Tiew. 
/.•For,'      «by 

rMflon  od' 
^.*B«fpecting,' 

*withr(MiMct 

to.' 
A.*Oft]ieT»liie 

ot» 


Gen.:  *  with  respect 
to.' 


1.  a. '  Around,' 
<aboat' 


e.<  About,'     *ot; 

*  eoQoeming.' 
d. 'About,'  «for,' 

'onaocoontof.' 
e.<For,'      ol^ect 

had  in  Tiew. 
/•For,'  *by  re»- 

■on  of.' 
g.  ^Reepecting,' 

<with    reipect 

to.' 
A.*Of  the  Talne 

of 


DattTe:<Jfor.' 


1. a. 'Around,' 
<abont' 


e.<Aboat,'<for.* 

*on  AC 
ot'  «by 

lOL' 


d.*For.'  *on  ao* 
eonnt 


2.  'AboTe,'    <more 
than,' 'beyond.' 


AocuaaLz'aato.' 


1.0. 'Around,' 
'about' 
6.*About," • 


«.<  About,'   *t»; 
<tow»rda.' 


Inatr.and  Local.: 
•W  with,'*  In.' 


Prepoeition  need 
only  adrerbi- 
aUy. 


nhjp. 

nx^v  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  comparative  nXioPy 
*more.'  See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  and  Pott's  Etym. 
Forsch.  ii.  pp.  30  and  323.  It  has  the  signification  of  *  ex- 
cept,' which  prevails  in  all  its  uses,  being  varied  only  as  it 
is  modified  by  the  terms  with  which  it  is  coupled,  such  as 
e/,  idpj  ^,  dXXd.  The  signification  of  *  except*  belonging  to 
nhju  would  seem  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  either  the 
common  meaning  of  '  more'  in  which  TtXeou  is  used,  or  with 
its  primary  sense  of  *  fuller;*  and,  until  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency shall  have  been  removed,  the  common  origin  of 
Tcijjv  and  niiop  must  be  doubted.  Its  connection  with  TreXdxaf 
iriXd(^a}j  is  quite  as  doubtful. 

Ilijjp  is  employed  both  as  a  preposition  and  as  an  adverb; 
that  is,  both  with  and  without  being  connected  with  the 
case  of  a  noun. 

1.  As  a  preposition,  7t}jjv  is  used  with  the  genitive  case 
alone,  and  thus  employed  is  frequently  met  with  in  Hero- 
dotus and  the  Attic  writers.  Homer  and  Hesiod  furnish  but 
one  example  each,  namely,  Od.  viii.  207,  .  .  .  ttXjp  f  airau 
AaoSdimuTOQy  ^  except  Laodamas  himself,'  and  Hesiod,  Scut. 
74.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  4,  of  dk  iipTj^oe  xai  xoefjuourae  ntpl  xA 
dpx^Ta  .  .  .  TtXijv  tcjp  yeyafjoijxoTwUy  *  except  those  who  are 
married.'    (See  Fassow's  Lexicon.)    In  such  examples  the 
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genitive  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  with  respect  to/  or  *  in  the 
case  of.' 

2.  As  an  adverb,  nhjp  occurs  in  connection  with  other 
cases  also  besides  the  genitive ;  but  so  that  the  case  of  the 
noun  cannot  be  considered  to  depend  in  any  way  upon  nhjvj 
but  upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  it  is  found 
with  iv  and  the  ablative  (locativus) :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2, 4, 
nXijp  iv  Tol^  Ttracj'/jiipouc  i^/iipoi^^  *  except  on  the  appointed 
days  ;*  with  the  nominative :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  13,  ai 
dp)[ai  TTOffoe  ix  toutwu  xa&ttnauTat^  tzXtjiu  ol  r&v  Ttaldwu  deddaxaJioij 

*  except  the  teachers  of  the  boys  ;*  and  with  the  accusative : 
e.g.  Id.  ib.  ii.  4, 17,  iycb  3i  aot  obx  i^thjqw  didSuat  ttXtji^  /jterpioo^ 
zevd^y  ^and  I,  on  my  part,  will  refuse  to  give  them,  except 
some  moderate  number.' 

It  may  be  added,  that  tt^v,  considered  as  an  adverb,  is 
found  coupled  with  several  particles ;  thus,  with  $1  and  ith^j 

*  if,*  *  if  perchance :'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  14,  of  3'  iitet- 
^uTOy  TzXijv  ec  r^c  ixXe^evy  *  except  in  the  case  (if)  any  one 
secreted  something;'  also  with  el  /nj;  with  Suy  the  two 
words  meaning  *  except  that;'  with  diXdj  *but,'  *on  the 
other  hand,'  giving  the  sense  of  ^  except  on  the  other  hand/ 
*on  the  contrary,*  and  *  notwithstanding ;'  and  with  &tov, 
the  united  meaning  being,  ^  except  in  so  far  as.'  (See  Pas- 
sow's  Lex.  8.  V.) 

A  consideration  of  the  uses  of  niijuy  both  as  a  preposition 
and  as  an  adverb,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  the  proper  meaning  of  *  except,*  or  possibly  that  of 

*  beside,*  which  would  be  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
of  ^except.'  This  same  sense  is  found  also  in  the  com- 
pounds TtXrjfifah^t:^  *  out  of  tune,'  and,  hence,  *  erring,'  *  foil- 
ing,* composed  of  nX-^v  and  fxiXo^j  *  tune,*  and  nXrjfifitXuv^  *  to 
be  out  of  tune,'  Ho  make  a  false  note,*  *to  err,'  *to  do 
wrong.*  The  origin  of  TrAjyv,  however,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  sense  of  *  except,'  *  beside,'  arises,  can  hardly  be 
derived  from  these  forms. 

In  the  compound  TrXTJfijMjpOy  *  a  flood*  or  *  tide,*  and  TrXjifit- 
fiupl^y  *  a  flood-tide,'  which  have  probably  the  proper  sense 
of  *  over-fulness,*  ttXtjuj  if  it  be  really  the  former  part  of  the 
compound,  and  this  be  not  rather  ttXtj  for  nXe  in  nXio^^  *  fuU,* 


(cf.  itX^'&(Ky  *a  crowd/  which  has  the  same  radical  with 
TcXi'O^f)  the  fjL  being  doubled  merely,  has  the  sense  of  nXioVj 
at  least  of  its  radical  TtXcj  'fall.'  But  the  marked  difference 
between  the  signification  of  these  compounds  and  that  of 
itl-^fjLfieX-^^  and  TzXij/i/uXetUj  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  former 
part  of  the  compound,  goes  rather  to  show  that  this  is  not 
the  same  in  both  sets  of  words.  And  as  ttXijvj  ^  except,'  is 
more  obviously  related  to  ttX^v  in  nXi^iifak^^  and  TrXTj/jL/uXeiu^ 
the  greater  probability  is  that  it  is  different  from  nXiov. 
Certainly,  until  something  more  satisfactory  shall  have  been 
adduced,  it  will  be  safer  not  to  assume  that  tcXjjp  is  connected 
with  the  comparative  nXioPj  *more.' 

np6. 

np6  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  pra,  the  Latin  pro  and 

pr«,  the  German  vor^  the  Slavonic  pro  and  priy  the  Gothic 

fra  and  ^n,  the  Irish  fwr^  foTj  foirj  and  the  English  for^  and 

frOy  as  seen  in  the  compound  fro-ward.  (See  Bopp,  Glossar. 

p.  225.) 

Significations  of  npd. 

1.  a.  The  proper  sense  of  rtpd  is  *  before,'  *  in  front,'  as 
opposed  to  Sjcea&ey  *  behind.'  E.g.  Herod,  ix.  52,  to  dk  npb 
r^  7:6h6(:  ion  r^c  UXarouicDP,  *  this  is  in  front  of  the  city  of 
the  Platseans ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  3,  33,  nupd  TtoXXd  di  izpb  TfSiv 
ipoXdxcDv  xavaai^re^y  ^  having  kindled  many  fires  in  front  of  the 
guards.'  The  same  meaning  is  common  in  compounds ;  as, 
itpoi^scPj  *to  hold  before,'  or  4n  front:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii. 
8,  10,  TO)  jf€«/>e  7:poix(^Uy  *  holding  out  my  hands  before  me ;' 
Ttpo^uvy  *  to  run  before,'  *  to  run  in  front  of,'  upotaratT&aiy '  to 
stand  before,* '  to  stand  in  front  of:*  e.g.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1, 18, 
TCpooTTjadfiBvo^  TO.  dpfjuzTOy  auzd^  dk  dnea&BP  ytud/ui^o^y  *  having 
stationed  chariots  in  front ;'  npo^dfuo^y  '  before,  in  front  of, 
the  altar.' 

b.  'Forwards,'  'onwards.'  Immediately  connected  with 
the  notion  of '  before,'  '  in  front,'  is  that  of '  forwards,'  *  on- 
wards:' e.g.  H.  iv.  382,  of  S*  inec  obu  ^jfovro,  I8i  npb  bdoo 
ifivovTOy  'and  were  on  their  way,'  that  is,  'were  forwards 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  their  journey.'  Compare  the  deriva- 
tive i:6^(xo  and  ttpdawy  .^£ol.  ndpcwj  and  the  Latin  porro,  which 
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properly  means  *  forwards,'  *  forth.'  The  same  meaning  of 
Kp6  is  seen  in  compounds  also ;  as,  npo^dXXtiv^  *  to  throw  or 
put  forward,'  npo'tivm^  *to  go  forward,'  *to  advance,*  npofiai" 
ptn^y  *  to  step  forward,'  *to  advance.' 

c.  *  Before,'  *  in  advance  of.'  Very  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding  significations  of  npd  is  that  of  *  before,'  *  in  ad- 
vance of,'  with  the  idea  of  preceding:  e.g.  II.  x.  286-6, 
entTd  fjtoe,  &c  ^fi  Tcarpi  dpt  Iottbo  Tudie  deep  \  ic  fty^«c,  3re  rs 
Kpb  'Axaiwp  &fftX(K  fj^j  *  when  he  went  as  a  messenger  before, 
in  advance  of,  the  Achsei.'  And  so  in  compounds ;  as,  Tzpo- 
j'pd^eiPy  *  to  write  before  or  first,'  Trpodtixuuuaij  '  to  show  be- 
forehand.' 

In  the  same  sense  irpd  is  used  also  with  reference  to  time ; 
as  in  Tzpd  toutou  and  npo  too  (;r^oroD),  *  before  this  time;' 
Herod,  i.  122,  <pd^  npb  tdo  /liu  obx  eidipouy  ^  saying  that  hitherto 
he  did  not  know.'    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

d.  ^Before,'  ^sooner  than,'  *  rather  than.'  This  same 
meaning  of  *  before,'  when  used  of  one  object  relatively  to 
another,  gives  the  idea  of  preference,  expressed  in  English 
by  '  before,*  '  sooner  than,' '  rather  than.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  62, 
cKae  fj  Tupaui/c^  Tzpb  iXeu^epcTj^  ^p  doTraundrepop,  *  by  whom  the 
tyranny  was  preferred  before  freedom ;'  alptta&ai  u  izpo  rrvoc, 
*to  choose  a  thing  before  another,*  npb  ttoXXou  noetla&cu^  'to 
value  before,  above,  much,' '  to  value  highly.'  So,  likewise, 
in  compounds;  as,  nporcfxaPy  *to  honor  before  or  above.' 

6.  *For,*  'in  behalf  of.*  With  various  actions,  such  as 
fighting,  contending,  npo  obtains  the  secondary  sense  of 
*for,*  'in  behalf  of:'  e.g.  H.  xxiv.  216,  dMA.  izpb  Tpwwp  xal 
Tpiocddwp  fia&uxbhrwp  \  ktnadr^  'standing  (as  a  defender)  be- 
fore, in  front  of,  on  behalf  of,  the  Trojans;'  II.  iv.  156, 
(pdj^etr^at)  .  .  .  rrpS  re  Ttaldcop  xal  upb  yopcuxoiPy  '  to  fight  for 
both  children  and  wives;'  properly,  'to  fight  before,  in 
front  of,*  the  notion  of  'for,*  'on  behalf  of,'  being  imme- 
diately suggested  by  this. 

/.  'For,'  'in  the  room  of,'  'instead  of.*  In  many  cases 
np6  has  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  just  mentioned, 
namely,  that  of  '  for,*  'in  the  room  of,'  '  instead  of.*  Here 
7tp6  properly  means  'before,'  whence  comes  the  idea  of 
occupying  the  place  of  another,  or  becoming  his  substitute : 
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e.g.  douXo^  npb  SeaTrdroUj  'a  slave  for,  instead  of,  a  master;* 
TfTju  Ttpb  pj^  iXauuea&atj  *  to  be  driven  from  land  to  land,*  that 
is,  ^to  one  land  in  the  room  of,  in  the  stead  o^  another 
land ;'  or,  more  obviously,  the  sense  may  be,  *  driven  for- 
wards, onwards,  from  land  to  land ;'  np6  retaining  the  mean- 
ing of '  forwards.*  (See  Passow's  Lex.) 
g.  *For,'  *  out  of,' '  from ;'  properly,  *  before,*  *  in  view  o^* 

*  looking  to.*  IIpS  is  occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  *  out 
o^*  *from,'  *by  reason  of;'  that  is,  to  express  the  ground  or 
reason  of  an  action.     Thus,  II.  xvii.  667,  Ttpd  <p6fioeo  Ui:ott)/^ 

*  might  leave  out  of  fear,*  *from  fear,*  or  *  because  of  fear.* 
E.g.  II.  xxiv.  734,  dz9Xtvuif  npb  Svaxro^j  *  to  contend  because 
of,  under  the  eye  of,  at  the  bidding  of,  a  lord ;'  properly, 

*  before,'  'in  the  presence  of,'  *in  view  of.'  The  proper 
sense  of  ;r/>6,  in  this  construction,  is  *  before,*  *in  the  pre- 
sence of,'  *  in  the  view  of;'  and  that  of  the  ground  or  reason, 
expressed  by  '  for,'  *  from,' '  out  of,* '  by  reason  of,*  is  derived 
from  the  relation  into  which  npdj  with  the  meaning  of 

*  before,'  places  the  parties  to  the  action.  (For  the  examples, 
see  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  np6. 

np6.  a.  'Before,  in  front' 

6.  'Forwards,'  'onwards.* 

c.  '  Before,*  '  in  advance  of.' 

d.  '  Before,'^ '  sooner  than,*  '  rather  than.* 

e.  'For,*  'on  behalf  of.* 

/.  '  For,*  '  in  the  room  of,*  '  instead  of.* 
g,  '  For,' '  from,' '  out  of,' '  by  reason  of;'  properly, 
'before,*  'in  the  view  of.* 

Ilpd  with  the  genitive  case. 

The  preposition  npo  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  alone, 
and,  as  employed  with  this  case,  presents  the  meanings  above 
^ven. 

a.  'Before,*  'in  front  of.*  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  3,  33, 
TU)pa  TtoiXa  Ttpb  zwv  (poXdxwv  xauaca/re^j  '  having  kindled  many 
fires  in  front  of  the  guards  ;*  Id.  Anab.  i.  4,  4,  rb  fuv  laco&ev 
Ttpb  ti^c  Ktkxia^y '  the  wall  over  against  or  facing  Cilicia,*  that 
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is,  *  fronting  Cilicia ;'  Id.  Hell.  ii.  4,  83,  xai  diXoi  of  Tt&afi/Jtivoi 
Acxtdcufioviwv  Tzpd  twp  kuXwu  iv  Ktpafuuxipj  ^  buried  before,  in 
front  of,  the  gates  in  Ceramieus ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  7, 11,  oinot  8k 
npb  abroo  ficurdia)^  TeroY/Jtipoe  ijffop^  *  these  were  posted  in  front 
of  the  king  himself;'  Herod,  viii.  63,  Ifjorpoir&e  cBv  Ttpd  t§c 
dxpoTzoiiiK^  SKcade  dk  twv  nuXicov  xai  r^c  dpddoOy  .  •  .  raurj 
difi^^adv  Tiue^y  ^  before  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates  and 
the  road  that  leads  up  to  the  citadel.' 

b.  *  Forwards,'  *  onwards.'  A  modification  merely  of  this 
meaning  of  npd  with  the  genitive  is  that  in  which  it  may  be 
rendered  in  English  by  'forwards,'  *  forth,'  *  onwards.'  In 
this  sense,  npd  with  the  genitive  is  connected  with  an  action 
or  motion,  and  marks  it  as  directed  *  forwards'  or  *  onwards,' 
that  is,  *  in  front,'  *  forth,'  from  a  given  point  E.g.  H.  iv. 
182,  ol  8*  iTzei  ohv  ipj[ovTO  i8k  upb  bdou  iyii^oproy  *when  they 
had  departed  and  were  on  their  road,'  that  is,  '  forwards  on 
their  way,'  'forwards  .  .  .  with  respect  to  their  journey.* 

e.  'Before,'  with  the  idea  of  antecedence.  From  the 
mere  local  sense  of '  before,' '  in  front  of,'  comes  the  relative 
notion  of  *  before'  implying  the  antecedence  of  one  object 
with  respect  to  another.  In  this  meaning  rrpb  occurs  with 
the  genitive  case  in  several  ways :  a.)  To  denote  any  object 
with  respect  to  which  another  is  represented  as  being 
'before*  or  'in  advance:'  e.g.  II.  x.  286,  Sze  re  Tzpb  ^Aiaiwy 
dp-sXo^  ^a^  'when  he  went  as  a  messenger  before,  in  advance 
o^  the  Achflei.' 

fi.)  To  mark  a  period  of  time  '  before,'  '  in  advance  of 
which  an  event  is  said  to  have  occurred :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop. 
iv.  6, 13,  oux  eiaoup^xop  abroh^  Trpb  i^/iipaCy  *  they  did  not  admit 
them  before  daylight;*  Id.  Anab.  i.  7,  12,  rouka  dk  ^eiXou 

npb^  Kupov  .  .  .  npb  r^c  Mz?*^>  *  *^^  ^^®  ^^7  reported  to 
Cyrus  before  the  battle ;'  Id.  Memor.  iii.  5, 11,  ou  ttoXu  dk  npb 
i^fjLwu  Y€You6Te<:y  '  born  not  long  before  our  time.' 

y.)  'Before,'  'sooner  than,'  '  rather  than.'  Ilpb  with  the 
genitive  is  used  also  in  a  more  general  way  to  express 
preference,  that  is,  relative  priority  of  one  object  with 
respect  to  another,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
'before,'  'sooner  than,'  'rather  than:'  e.g.  Herod,  i.  62,  ctat 
:J  zopavvl^  npb  iXeu^epcTj^  ^u  doTzoundrepopy  '  who  preferred  the 
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tyranny  before  freedom ;'  Xen.  Memor.  ii.  5,  8,  rbv  8k  xal  npb 
dixa  fjo^wp  iXoifjyjv  duj  Tbu  Si  npb  nduzoiv  j^pTj/idrwi^  xal  Ttdpcou 
npiaifjajp  dp  fiXou  fiot  eluouy  ^1  would  choose  before,  in  pre- 
ference to,  ten  minse.' 

d.  *  For,'  *  in  behalf  of/  Ilpd  with  the  genitive  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  *  for,'  *  in  behalf  of,'  this  meaning  being  imme- 
diately connected  with  that  of  *  before,'  *  in  front  of,'  and 
occurring  more  commonly  after  such  actions  as  /xdj^ea^cu^ 
*to  fight:'  e.g.  H.  xxiv.  215,  dXXA  npb  Tpdxou  xal  Tpoidd(ou 
^a&oxbhza))^  \  ktrradz'y  *  standing  (in  battle)  before  the  Trojans 
and  Trojan  dames,'  that  is,  *to  stand  in  battle  on  behalf  of;' 
n.  iv.  156,  o7ou  Tzpoav^aa/z  ^pb  ^Aj^autop  Tptoal  pdj^ea^cuy  *  when  I 
exposed  you  to  fight  alone  with  the  Trojans  on  behalf  of  the 
Acheei ;'  Herod,  ix.  48,  u  8i]  oh  izpb  fskp  twp  ^EXhjpwp  OfzeTCf 
trpb  8i  T(OP  ^ap^dpwp  ^fisc^,  laoe  npb^  taoo^  dpc^fxbp  yiaitabpiz^a ; 

*  why,  then,  shall  we  not  fight,  an  equal  number  with  an 
equal  number,  you  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  we  on 
behalf  of  the  barbarians  ?'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  27,  xoxSk  dp 
iSbxoup  6fjup  fie^ouXeuff&ou  izpb  bfiwp ;  *  would  I  appear  to  you  to 
have  taken  an  unwise  measure  on  your  behalf?' 

c.  *ror,*  *in  the  room  of,*  *  instead  of.'  Ilpb  with  the 
genitive  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 'for,*  *in  the  room  of,' 
^instead  of;'  and  this  meaning  of  npb^  it  has  been  seen 
above,  comes  from  that  of '  before,' '  in  front  of^'  and  is  very 
nearly  related  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  supposes  one 
object  to  stand  before  another,  just  as  where  the  sense  is 
*for,'  *on  behalf  of,*  and  thus  to  occupy  its  place  or  become 
its  substitute.  Thus,  5oD^oc  npb  8B(ntbzoUy  *a  slave  instead 
of  a  master;*  -^Esch.  Prom.  Vinct.  682-3,  .  .  .  oiffTpimXr^  If 
1^0)  I  pdarqc  ^tkf.  yr^p  irpb  ^^c  iXaupopm^  '  I  am  driven  from 
land  to  land,'  that  is,  '  to  one  land  in  the  room  of  another.' 
But,  in  this  example,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  under- 
stand npb  in  the  sense  of  'forwards,'  'onwards;*  'I  am 
driven  onwards  from  land  to  land.'   (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

/.  Tor,'  'out  of,*  'from;*  properly,  'before,'  'in  view  of,' 

*  looking  to.'  In  some  examples  izpb  with  the  genitive  case 
expresses  the  ground  or  the  motive  of  an  action.  The 
object  introduced  by  ::pb  is  that '  in  view  of*  which,  or '  look- 
ing to'  which,  the  action  is  performed,  and  so  is  regarded  as 
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its  ground  or  its  motive.  And,  again,  it  is  obviona  tlist  the 
notion  of  ^  looking  to/  or  ^  having  in  view/  is  to  be  refeired 
immediately  to  the  primary  sense  of  ^  before,* '  in  fix>nt  o^* 
belonging  to  nph.  E.g.  D.  xvii.  666-7, . .  .  iztpi  jap  iit  pg  fx^ 
*Aj[cuoi  I  ipfoXioo  npb  ip6^o  iXtap  dijiocai  ihzoeeuj  ^  he  very  much 
feared  lest  the  Achsei  out  of  great  fear  might  leave  him  a 
prey  to  the  enemy ;'  that  is,  ^  before,  in  the  presence  o^  in 
view  of^'  and  hence,  ^from,  out  of^  because  o^  great  fear;* 
II.  xxiv.  784,  dui&huQi]^  npb  iuaxro^  ifmiiioo^  'toiling  for  a 
relentless  lord,'  that  is,  ^  because  of  him,'  '  in  view  of  his 
authority,'  properly,  *  before  him;'  Soph.  Electr.  495,  icpo 
riovdtj  'in  view  of  these  things,'  *  therefore.*  (For  the 
examples,  see  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  The  explanation  of 
this  meaning  of  itp6  there  given  is  different.) 

In  all  these  various  uses  of  npo  with  the  genitive  the  case 
has  the  meaning  of  'with  respect  to,'  that  is,  marks  the 
specific  object  to  which  exclusively  the  preceding  term,  as 
qualified  by  np6j  is  to  be  referred.  Thus,  in  the  phrase  jzpb 
abxou  ^aadio)^  z^ccffdvotj  the  sense  is,  'posted  before,  in 
front,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  king  himself;*  and  in  y^v  npb 
yffi  iXaovofxazj  the  construction  would  be,  adopting  the  com- 
mon interpretation,  'I  am  driven  to  one  land  so  that  it 
occupies  the  room  of  another  laud ;'  or,  allowing  7r/><5  to  have 
its  sense  of  ^forwards,'  *  onwards,'  'I  am  driven  onwards 
from  one  land  to  another,*  that  is,  '  I  am  driven  to  one  land 
onwards  with  respect  to  another.' 

TABLE  or  THB  SIGNHIOATIONS  AND  USB  OF  vptf  WTH  ITS  CASE. 


Signifioation  of  itpi. 

1 

Genitive : '  with  respect  to.' 

a.  *  Before,*  •  in  front  of.* 

a.  'Before,*  'in  front  of.' 

b.  'Forwards,'  'onwards.* 

b,  'Forwards,*  'onwards.* 

e.  *  Before,*  *  in  advance  of.* 

c.  'Before,'  'in  advance  of.' 

d.  *  Before,*  in  point  of  time. 

d.  '  Before,*  in  point  of  time. 

e.  'Before,*    'sooner   than,*    'rather 

0.  'Before,*    'sooner    than,*  *x«th«r 

than.' 

than.* 

/.  *  For,*  '  in  behalf  of.* 

/.  'For,*  'on  behalf  of.* 

y. 'For,*  'in  the  room  of,*  'instead 

ff.  'For,*  'in  the  room  of,'  *ui8tMd 

of.' 

of.' 

A, '  For,*  *  from,'  *  out  of  ;*  properly. 

h.  'For,'  'from,*  'out  of;'  propvljy 

'  in  yiew  of.* 

'  in  view  ot* 
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np6<:. 

The  preposition  T:p6<:  has  also  a  Doric  form  ;r/>or/,  which, 
in  a  form  called  Cretan,  by  transposition  becomes  nofnl ;  and 
this  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  prati.  In  Homer  the  words 
noTt  and  n&c  occur  in  the  sense  of  ;r/>6c,  and  appear  to  be 
shortened  forms  of  it.  np6<:  is  only  an  augmented  form  of 
icp6y  just  as  c/c  {^k)  is  a  fuller  form  of  iv^  and  as  obx  is  of  obj 
and  has  the  same  root  with  the  Latin  pro  and  prce,  with  the 
English  for  and  fore^  seen  in  forehead^  forecast^  and  frOj  & 
transposed  form  of  for^  seen  in  froward.  The  radical  fir  in 
first  is  only  another  form  of  fory  as  ^th  in  prUor  and  jni-mua 
is  of  2>ro  or  jwtc.  Whether  the  c  at  the  end  of  npS^  is  in- 
flectional, or  merely  formative,  may  admit  of  question.  Of 
the  same  radical  with  TtpS^  and  npS  is  Ttdp^Wj   *  onwards,' 

*  forwards,'  having  the  same  relation  to  these  that  the  Latin 
porro  has  to  pro.  Akin  to  npS  and  TrpS^^  both  in  form  and 
sense,  are  ndpo^  and  itdpoc&tv.  In  these  words  the  radical 
Kop  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  ;r/o6,  and  has  the  same 
form,  allowing  for  the  metathesis,  with  the  Sanskrit  pra. 
See  also  what  has  been  said  above  of  ;r/o6,  p.  407. 

Significations  of  npS^. 

1.  a.  *  Before.'      The  primary  signification  of  npS^  is 

*  before,'  with  the  idea  of  *  fronting,*  or  *  having  the  face 
forwards,'  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  npo.  This  sense  is 
attributed  to  Jip^  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  Thus, 
Moschopulus,  cited  by  Sturtz,  Lex.  Xenoph.  s.  v.,  says,  j^ 
icp6&Bat^  TZpb^  ,  .  .  xou  {i<rrei^)  Sre  dure  ii^ameov  xai  i:p6a9ev  Xa/jtr 
^dpSToUy  and  Phavorinus,  Xap^duerou  ^  i:p69t(rcz  rrpb^  xai  dvri 
TOO  ivamtov.  This  meaning  is  seen  slightly  modified  in  those 
compounds  that  have  the  sense  of  *  towards,'  'looking  to;* 
as,  TcpoafiXiTreiVj  *to  look  towards  or  upon,*  npoa^off^^y  *  to- 
wards, looking  towards,  the  north  wind,*  npoaetpo^y  *  looking 
towards  the  east,'  'eastward,*  npoaij^o^y  'towards  the  sun,' 

*  tunny,'  icpoajiaivuvy  'to  gape  in  the  face,'  and,  figuratively, 
icpoajti3p  xeya^  'to  look  at  one  with  a  laugh,*  (Aristoph.  Pax, 
MO,)  npooffopfSp^  *to  accost,'  that  is,  'to  speak  to  face  to 
Ibo0«*    It  ill  iMft  alio  in  many  instances  of  the  use  of  np6^ 
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with  the  cases,  as  II.  i.  338-9,  .  .  .  pdpTupoe  S*  Iotcju  \  npd^  re 
&€wv  fioxdpcjPj  7zp6^  re  &u7]twv  dp&pdmwvy  ^before,  in  the 
presence  of,  the  blessed  gods,  and  before  mortal  men;* 
Kpi^  Toi^  xprcou^j  *  before  the  judges.* 

b.  *By,'  *  before,'  in  adjurations.     The  sense  of  *by,' 

*  before,*  'in  the  presence  of,*  the  Latin  2>er,  which  npd^  has 
in  adjurations,  is  really  the  same  with  that  just  mentioned: 
e.g.  Ttpd^  ^idiVj  ^  by,'  that  is, '  before,  in  the  presence  of,  the 
gods;'  and  so  ;r/t>ic  tJeoic,  P^  deoSj  'by,'  that  is,  *  before,  in 
the  presence  of,  the  gods.'  The  English  language  employs 
the  word '  before,'  which  has  the  same  radical  and  the  same 
sense  with  npi^j  in  the  same  way. 

c.  *  Towards,'  *  on  the  quarter  of    The  sense  of  *  towards/ 

*  looking  to,'  *  on  the  quarter  of,*  which  itpd^  frequently  has 
in  marking  the  relative  position  of  objects,  as  with  regard 
to  the  points  of  the  compass,  is  the  same  in  fact  with  that 
of  'before,'  'having  the  face  towards.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  84, 
jwptov  Tcpd^  Tou  TfuiXou  rerpafifiiuoPy '  a  place  looking  towards 
Tmolus,'  properly,  'feeing,  having  the  direction  towards, 
Tmolus ;'  Id.  iii.  101,  rrpb^  i/drou  dvi/jioUy  '  on  the  quarter  of 
the  south,*  that  is,  'looking  towards,  facing,  the  south.' 
For  the  Greeks,  in  marking  the  point  of  the  compass  to 
which  the  position  of  an  object  is  referred,  either  suppose 
the  object  described  to  look  towards  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass, as  here,  where  Jipo^  is  used,  or  regard  it  as  looking 
from  the  point  of  the  compass  towards  the  speaker,  as  where 
dizo  is  used,  or  consider  it  as  having  the  relative  direction  of 
'upon,*  or  as  'looking  upon*  the  point  of  the  compass,  as 
where  im  is  used.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  mode 
of  denoting  the  position  of  an  object  generally  by  means  of 
these  prepositions. 

*  Against.*  To  this  place  belongs  the  case  in  which  ;r/>Ac, 
employed  in  describing  the  relative  position  of  an  object, 
and  having  the  meaning  of '  on  the  quarter  of,'  is  expressed 
in  English  by  the  term  '  against*  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  30,  (pukaxai 
xaxkaraaav  npo^  Ac&eoTiwu,  '  garrisons  were  established  on  the 
quarter  of,  on  the  side  of,  or  against,  the  Ethiopians.' 
Here,  obviously,  the  preposition  has  the  same  signification 
as  in  TTpo^  i^oTou  dpi/iou  above,  and  allows  the  term  '  against' 
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to  be  employed  iu  translating  it  only  because  of  the  under- 
stood hostile  relations  of  the  parties  whose  position  towards 
each  other  is  indicated  by  npd^, 

d.  *  On  or  by  the  side  of,*  *  near.'  Hence,  again,  npi^  is 
used  also  to  convey  the  idea  of  proximity,  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  *  on  or  by  the  side  of,*  *  near,'  and  by  the  Latin  juxto. 
E.g.  H.  xxii.  198,  oir^c  ^^  ^^<  7:r6ho^  Trher'  ahij  '  him&elf 
sped  ever  on  the  side  of,  near,  the  city;'  Herod,  ii.  154,  dal 
di  ouToe  ol  y^copot  npb^  ^aXdaoTj^y  *  these  places  are  near,  on  the 
side  of,  the  sea.'  Admitting  the  explanation  above  given 
of  np6^  in  the  sense  of '  towards,'  *  on  the  quarter  of,'  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  Tzpb^  {nori)  nzbho^y  itpb^  ^aXdtraij^^ 
the  preposition  has  the  same  force  materially,  nor,  conse- 
quently, that  the  signification  of  ^  on  the  side  of,'  ^  near,'  has 
its  origin  in  that  of  *  before,'  *  looking  towards.' 

6.  *  On  the  side  of,*  the  Latin  a  or  ab  c.  Abl.  Hence,  again, 
7rp6^  is  used  in  denoting  descent,  expressed  in  English  by 
*on  the  side  of;'  as,  npd^  ;rar/o6c,  *on  the  father's  side  :*  e.g. 
Isocr.  228,  b,  npb^  8k  fJOjTpb^  dirb  Jcb^  cSv,  '  on  the  mother's 
side  descended  from  Jove.'  The  meaning  of  ;r/odc  /JojrpS^  is, 
properly,  'looking  to,'  *on  the  quarter  o^  on  the  side  o^ 
the  mother,*  Ttpd^  and  the  noun  pTjzpd^  defining  in  what  view, 
with  reference  to  what  specific  object,  that  is,  literally,  with 
the  face  turned  towards  what  object,  a  person  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  Jove.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  that  rrpb^ 
uAtou  dpi/jioo^  *  on  the  quarter  of  the  south  wind,*  defines  the 
position  of  an  object  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  by  marking  which  way  it  looks,  npb^  pofjrpb^  defines 
the  relation  in  which  a  person's  descent  from  Jove  stands  to 
his  human  parents  by  marking  which  way  the  divine  descent 
is  to  be  taken  as  looking,  or  in  what  specific  view  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  he  is  Jove-descended.  The  only  difference 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
thing  described  is  referred  for  the  determination  of  its  rela- 
tive position,  and  in  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  thing 
to  be  determined  is  a  local  position,  in  the  other  a  natural 
descent. 

/.  *  On  the  side  of,*  *  of  the  party  of,*  *  in  favor  of.'  Hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  immediately  preceding  sense 
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of  itp6^y  except  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  the 
relative  position  of  which  is  defined,  is  that  in  which  it 
marks  the  party  or  sect  to  which  a  person  belongs,  expressed 
in  English  by  *on  the  side  of/  *of  the  party  of,'  *in  favor 
of.'  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  22,  ha  Trocjajj  "'ItavajQ  /jtera^aXieey  xat 
ytvia^az  npb^  iwuTwv^  *that  he  may  cause  the  lonians  to 
change  sides  and  become  of  their  party ;'  Eurip.  Ale.  58, 
Kpi^  Twv  ij[6uTwVy  0o7^y  Tdp  pdfiop  rldyj^y  *you  make  your  law 
in  favor  of  the  rich.'  For,  here  also,  the  sense  which  npiK 
has  is  immediately  derived  from  that  of  *  on  the  quarter  o^* 
which  has  been  above  explained  to  be  one  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  meaning  of  'before,'  *with  the  face  to,'  or 
*  looking  towards.'  To  be  of  the  party  of,  as  expressed  by 
icp6<:y  means,  strictly  considered,  to  have  the  inclinations 
turned  that  way,  to  stand  in  the  same  relative  position  to  a 
person  or  party  that  an  object  described  as  being  npb^  porou 
dpi/jou  does  to  a  point  of  the  compass. 

g.  *  On  the  part  of,'  'with,'  *  among.'  A  merely  different 
application  of  the  above  sense  of  7rp6^  is  that  in  which  it 
marks  the  party  to  whom  any  state  or  quality  is  referred  as 
existing  *  on  its  part,'  where  in  English  are  used  the  terms 
*with,'  'among,'  'on  the  part  of,*  and  in  Latin  the  prepo- 
sition apud.  E.g.  Herod,  iv.  144,  sma^  r6dt  rh  Stto^  iXecTrero 
d^uoTou  /ii/ijfjcfji^  TTpb^  *^ EXXrjonoyciwVy '  he  left  behind  him  an  un- 
dying memory  on  the  part  of,  with,  among,  the  people  of  the 
Hellespont,*  apud  Hellespontinos.  Here  itpb^  ^ EXhjaTtourimv 
defines  the  people  with  reference  to  whom,  on  the  part  of 
whom,  there  is  said  to  be  left  a  deathless  memory,  in  the 
same  way  that  7r/>6c  vinoo  dvi^iou  describes  locally  the  point 
of  the  compass  to  which  the  position  of  an  object  is  referred. 
In  the  former  case,  just  as  in  the  latter,  npd^  shows  towards 
what  object  another  looks  or  has  its  aspect;  and  this  it 
does,  in  both  cases  alike,  by  representing  that  it  has  the 
relative  position  of  'before,*  'fronting,'  and,  hence, '  looking 
towards.' 

h,  'According  to  the  custom,  character,  or  nature  of.* 
In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  case  in  which  an 
action  or  quality  is  referred  by  7cp6^  to  an  object  as  belong- 
ing to  it,  as  comporting  with,  or  being  according  to,  its 
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character,  as  being  its  property,  where  in  Latin  the  genitive 
stands  alone,  and  where  in  English  such  phrases  are  used 
as,  *  it  belongs  to,'  *  it  is  the  property  of,'  *it  is  according  to 
the  custom,  character,  &c.  of.'  E.g.  Herod,  v.  12,  oozt 
Iltpcad,  ^p  ouTB  Auiea  ri  Ttoeeu/upOy  oure  nph^  ra;v  ix  r^c  ^Aahj^ 
oMa/iwPy  ^  nor  according  to  die  practice  or  customs  of  any 
of  the  Asiatics.'  IIpS^j  as  here  used,  simply  refers  the 
actions  described  to  certain  persons,  the  people  of  Asia,  as 
those  on  the  part  of  whom  they  are  found  existing ;  so  that 
irpb^  Twu  ix  r^c  ^AffcTj^  obdafubv  points  out  the  parties  to  whom 
certain  acts  (ra  noetu/ispa)  are  referred  by  way  of  determining 
their  character,  in  the  same  way  that  rrpd^  pStou  dvi/iou 
marks  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  an  object  is 
referred  for  its  position.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
Kp6^  obtains  this  force  from  its  sense  of  ^towards,'  ^  looking 
to;'  and  this  is  but  another  phase  of  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  *  before,'  'fronting,*  *  having  the  face  towards.' 

To  this  place  may  be  referred  the  use  of  ;r/t>6c  in  such 
expressions  as  7r/>6c  &»7C»  *  conformably  to  justice,'  npdc 
Yuiwuxd^  liTTtj  *  it  is  according  to  a  woman's  way  or  nature,* 
Od.  vi.  207-8,  npb^  yip  Aio^  dmv  djtcant^  \  SeTuoi  re  Trvioj^oi 
r«,  '  for  both  strangers  and  the  poor  all  appertain  to  Jove,' 
*are  under  his  protection.' 

i.  'From,'  'at  the  hands  of,'  'by,'  'by  means  of.'  Not 
really  different  is  the  sense  of  np6^  where  it  is  employed 
with  various  actions  to  denote  the  persons  from  whom  they 
proceed,  or,  properly  speaking,  to  whom  they  are  referred 
as  done  on  their  part,  and  where  the  English  uses  the  expres- 
sions 'from,'  'at  the  hands  o^'  'by,'  'by  means  of.'  E.g. 
Od.  xi.  802,  l)[^v  rcfjyjv  npb^  ZrjuS^y  'to  have  honor  from 
Jove,'  that  is,  '  to  be  honored  on  the  part  of  Jove  ;*  Herod, 
iii.  115,  oure  yap  lywye  ivdixo/xou  ^Hpcdavdv  uva  xaiiea&ae  izph^ 
^ppdpa)v  nora/jLov  ixdeddura  i^  ^dkaaaay^  '  called  Eridanus  by 
the  barbarians,'  'on  the  part  of  the  barbarians  ;'  that  is,  by 
means  of  ;r/>6c  the  calling  the  river  by  the  name  of  Eridanus 
is  referred  to  the  barbarians  as  an  act  done  on  their  part,  in 
the  same  way  that  by  npb^  v&coo  dui/iou  the  position  of  an 
object  is  referred  to  the  south  wind.  And  this  reference  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  representing  the  action 
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as  ^looking  towards'  the  object,  and  hence  as  being  ^on  the 
part  of,*  or  belonging  to  it. 

2.  Thus  far  the  proper  signification  of  np6<:j  namely,  that 
of  *  before,*  *  having  the  face  towards,*  or  *  looking  towards,' 
has  been  seen  to  be  easily  traced  in  a  variety  of  the  uses  of 
the  preposition  where  it  has  been  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  same  sig- 
nification is  present,  furthermore,  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  uses  of  nplx:  in  which  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
obscured,  either  by  the  complication  of  the  meaning  of 
Ttp^K  with  that  of  the  case,  and  with  that  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  which  it  qualifies,  or  by  its  being  thrown  almost 
entirely  out  of  view  by  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
case  and  verb.  It  may  be  better,  on  this  account,  to  refisr 
these  uses  of  icpix:  to  a  separate  head,  although  it  will 
appear,  as  the  result  of  the  consideration  of  them,  that  ^plK 
has  throughout  one  and  the  same  fundamental  notion. 

a.  *At,'  'near.'  When  7tp6^  is  translated  by  *at,'  *near,' 
answering  to  the  Latin  ady  apudj  as  npd^  ra  Itpd  napetyatj  'to 
assist  at  the  sacrifices,*  its  proper  sense  is  that  of  'before,' 
Mn  the  presence  or  face  o£'  Thus,  in  the  example  cited, 
the  meaning  is  '  to  be  near  at  hand  before,  in  the  face  of^ 
the  sacrifices.*  And  in  the  same  way  npd^  obtains  the  signi- 
fication of  'near:*  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  6,  1,  iTtti  8k  npb^ 
Ba^oXwvc  f^v  6  Kopo^y  'when  Cyrus  was  near  to  Babylon,' 
that  is,  '  when  Cyrus  was  before,  in  the  presence  of  Baby- 
lon ;*  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  4,  KXiapYo^  p^v  .  .  .  npb^  rip  Ebfpdng 
Tcorapxp  {xaditnaTo),  '  Clearchus  was  posted  at,  or  near,  the 
river  Euphrates.*  In  this  and  other  examples,  ;r/t>6c  having 
once  obtained  the  sense  of  nearness,  readily  suggested  by 
its  proper  notion  of  '  before,'  '  in  the  presence  of,'  seems  to 
be  used  with  little  reference  to  its  primary  signification. 
Although  Clearchus  was  posted  in  view  of  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, and,  accordingly,  might  justly  be  said  to  be  '  at*  or  '  near' 
the  river,  in  the  sense  of  npd^  rtp  EbtppdriQ  nofzapipy  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  he  was  posted  '  before,*  'fronting,' 
'  with  the  face  to'  it. 

6.  '  At,* '  about'  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted 
when  TT/oic  is  used  apparently  in  the  sense  of  'at,'  'about^' 
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in  such  phrases  as  npb^  rol^  itpdyfiaac  thaiy  ^  to  be  at  or  about 
one's  business/  From  its  proper  meaning  of  *  before,'  *  in 
the  presence  of,'  np6^  has  here  obtained  that  of  ^  at/  ^  about,' 
'  near,'  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  this  idea  of  proximity 
it  is  that,  in  such  examples  as  npb^  roFc  npdjpaat  dvat^  sug- 
gests the  peculiar  sense  in  which  the  preposition  is  there 
employed.  The  mode  in  which  this  peculiar  meaning 
arises  from  the  source  referred  to,  is  so  exactly  the  same 
with  that  in  which  the  English  ^  at'  and  ^  about'  obtain  the 
same  signification,  that  it  can  occasion  no  difiiculty  to  a 
person  familiar  with  this  language.  Just  as  ^at,'  ^  about,' 
are  used  with  words  expressing  occupation,  the  being  em- 
ployed, and  the  like,  and  even  with  the  word  *to  be,'  to 
mark  the  thing  with  which  one  is  engaged,  and  this  by 
merely  expressing  the  proximity  to  it  of  the  person  em- 
ployed, so  TTpS^j  having  acquired  the  same  meaning  of  near- 
ness, may  serve  the  same  purpose.  IIp6^  is,  perhaps,  all  the 
more  suited  to  assume  this  peculiar  sense  of  ^  at,'  ^  about,' 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  involved  in  it,  from  its  proper 
notion  of  *  before,'  *  in  the  presence  of,'  the  signification 
also  of  *  towards*  or  *  looking  towards;*  so  that  Ttpd^  ro<c 
irpdy/juzaof  elvcu  may  mean,  not  only  the  being  *•  near*  to,  and 
hence  the  being  employed  at  or  about,  one's  business,  but 
also  the  having  the  interest  or  attention  directed  towards  it. 
This  point,  however,  need  not  be  insisted  upon  as  necessary 
to  the  interpretation. 

c.  *  To.'  IIp6^  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  *  to,' 
as  after  verbs  of  motion :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  9,  20,  popif^wp 
npd^  Tob^  iptXoo^  xdi  tl^  rijv  irSktv  roouopa  pu(^ou  dufi^ta^ax  airoD, 
*  considering  that  a  greater  report  of  himself  would  come 
to  his  fnends.*  In  such  examples  np6^  is  rendered  by  '  to ;' 
and  yet,  strictly  speaking,  this  meaning  is  due  to  the  verb 
of  motion  and  the  accusative  case.  The  proper  meaning 
of  npi^  is  'before,'  *in  the  face  or  presence  of,'  and  it 
expresses  the  relative  position  or  direction  in  which  the 
action,  or  that  of  which  the  action  is  affirmed,  stands  to  the 
object  named  by  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.  The 
phrase  uopif^wp  npb^  rot>c  (fiXou^  Totjvopa  pti^ov  dfc^ur^oi  might 
be  literally  rendered, '  thinking  that  a  greater  report  of  him 
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would  come  before,  into  the  presence  of,  his  friends.'  So, 
in  the  expression  Xifeip  7:p6^  ttva,  ^to  speak  to  or  with  a 
person,'  the  meaning  is, '  to  speak  before  a  person,'  ^  to  speak 
fieu^e  to  face  with  a  person.' 

d.  ^  Against,'  the  Latin  controy  adversuSj  m,  cum.    When 
ff/H^c  is  translated  by  *  against,'  or  by  ^  with'  in  the  sense  of 

*  against,'  namely,  after  such  verbs  as  pdiur^i^  ^to  fight,' 
noXe/mVy  *  to  be  at  war,'  djvpeutiUy  ^  to  speak,'  this  significa- 
tion arises  from  the  relation  of  hostility  or  opposition  in 
which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to  each  other,  and  the 
preposition  itself  really  expresses  no  more  than  the  being 

*  before,'  *in  the  presence  of,'  ^fiwe  to  face,'  *  towards.' 
Thus,  fidita&ai  np6^  npo,  *  to  fight  against  a  person,'  properly 
means,  'to  fight  face  to  face  with  a  person,'  and  dyopeuuy 
irpSc  Tiwzj  '  to  speak  against  one,'  is  '  to  speak  with  the  fiu^ 
towards  one,'  that  is,  so  that  the  speech  is  made  'in  one's 
presence,'  'face  to  fitce'  with  a  person. 

'With,'  in  Latin  cum.  In  the  same  way,  again,  when 
npS^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  with,'  and  of  the  Latin  cumj 
in  such  phrases  as  tnropiA^  noctla&at  itp6^  tohzj  'to  make  a 
truce  with  a  person,'  tlp^vvjv  ijuy  np6^  nvoj  '  to  be  at  peace 
with  a  person,'  the  proper  meaning  of  r/t><5c  is  'before,'  'in 
the  presence  of,*  '  face  to  face,'  answering  to  the  Latin  coram. 
And  this  sense  of '  in  the  presence  of  is  altogether  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  here  used ;  and  these, 
again,  suggest  the  sense  of  '  with*  by  which  the  preposition 
is  rendered  in  English.  Thus,  when  a  truce  is  made,  and 
when  a  period  of  peace  is  passing,  there  must  be  parties  to 
the  truce  and  to  the  peace,  and  they  are  properly  conceived 
as  standing,  as  it  were,  'face  to  fitce,'  as  being  'in  the 
presence  of  each  other;  that  is,  they  have  the  relative 
position  the  one  to  the  other  which  is  expressed  by  npo^. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  which  they  have  with 
each  other  as  parties  to  a  common  action  or  state,  or  the 
mutuality  of  their  relations,  is  expressed  by  the  English 
'with*  and  the  Latin  cwm,  and  arises  not  from  the  word 
7cp6<:  itself,  but  from  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  parties 
to  an  action  or  state. 

e.  'For,'  '  with  a  view  to.'    Ilpd^  is  also  used  to  express 
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the  object,  purpose,  or  view,  with  which  a  thing  is  done, 
and  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^for/  ^with  a  view  to:'  e.g. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  4,  7,  ixiXvjt  dmxuv  rob^  npd^  touto  rfro/'/LeivooCi 
'those  appointed  for  this,'  *with  a  view  to  this.'  Here, 
again,  the  proper  sense  of  npd^  is  that  of  ^  before,'  with  the 
modified  meaning  of  booking  towards,'  'with  the  face 
turned  towards,'  and  has  exactly  corresponding  to  it  the 
English  phrase  'with  a  view  to,'  which  conveys  the  same 
idea  in  the  same  way.  From  the  use  of  this  expression  in 
English,  and  of  the  very  similar  one  '  with  an  eye  to,'  as 
well  as  from  the  employment  of  the  Greek  npS^  to  mark 
object  or  purpose,  or  the  end  had  in  view,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  designating  an  object  as  that  towards  which  a  person 
looks  in  doing  any  thing  is  equivalent,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  marking  it  as  the  end  aimed  at,  as  the 
object  or  purpose  of  the  action. 

*  For,'  the  purpose  served.  To  be  distinguished  from  this 
use  of  np6^j  although  having  almost  exactly  the  same  trans- 
lation, is  that  in  which  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  end 
attained,  the  purpose  served,  and  is  rendered  by  *  for.'  E.g. 
Soph.  Electr.  909,  oi  ;r/>6c  i^doi/rjv  Xiya}  rddsj  *  I  do  not  say 
this  to  please  you,'  or  'for  your  pleasure,'  that  is,  'so  as  to 
give  you  pleasure.'  Here  npd^  has  the  same  sense  of  'to- 
wards,' '  looking  to,'  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  expression  of 
purpose  or  end  had  in  view ;  but  the  object  with  a  regard 
or  with  reference  to  which  the  action  is  performed  is  not 
the  thing  aimed  at,  but  the  result  of  the  action  or  the  end 
attained.  The  difference  of  meaning  in  npo^  as  here  used, 
compared  with  its  meaning  when  employed  to  express  the 
object  had  in  view,  is  not  owing  to  any  change  in  the  sig* 
nification  of  ;r/o6c  itself,  but  to  the  predominance  of  the 
case.  This  being  the  accusative,  and  marking  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  action,  goes  at  the  same  time  to  express  its 
attained  end  or  result 

/.  '  For,'  '  in  exchange  for.'  The  same  explanation  that 
was  given  in  the  case  of  npS^  used  to  express  purpose 
applies  when  this  preposition  is  rendered  by  'for,'  and  is 
the  sign  of  the  exchange  of  one  thing  'for'  or  'against' 
another:   e.g.  i^dova^  npd^  i^8ovd^  dfiei^ea&ouy  'to  exchange 
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pleasures  for  pleasures.'  For,  here  also,  itpfK  properly  means 
*  towards,'  booking  to/  ^  with  the  £Ace  towards;'  and  from 
this  comes  the  notion  of  ^  over  agidnst,'  and  then  that  of 
^for/  The  objects  interchanged  are  regarded  as  having 
a  direction  or  aspect  towards  each  other,  and  this  is  suf- 
ficiently denoted  by  np^K*  And  when  objects  are  standing 
iace  to  fistce,  the  one  looking  towards  the  other,  the  rela- 
tion of  ^  over  against'  is  of  obvious  suggestion.  The  only 
thing  wanting  to  express  exchange,  when  objects  stand  in 
this  mutual  relation,  is  some  action,  such  as  d/m^za&iUy  ^  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,'  ^  to  answer.'  The  introduction 
of  some  such  action  as  would  serve  to  mark  mutual  trans- 
fer would  seem  to  be  required  to  make  the  sense  of  ex- 
change complete.  /7/>6c  with  the  help  of  the  case  may 
convey  the  notion  of  mutual  correspondence,  of  one  thing 
being  over  against  another,  and  tallying  with  it;  but  it  can 
hardly  suffice  to  mark  exchange,  which  implies,  not  only 
that  the  objects  answer  the  one  to  the  other,  but  that  the 
one  is  made  by  actual  transfer  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  English  ^  for,'  having 
the  same  origin  and  primary  signification  with  itpi^j  is  like 
it  used  to  express  purpose  or  object  had  in  view,  and  as  a 
sign  of  exchange ;  and  that  ^  for'  in  English,  as  well  as  i:p6^ 
in  Greek,  requires,  in  the  case  of  exchange,  some  suitable 
action  to  render  the  expression  complete. 

g.  'In  regard  to,*  *  concerning.'  IIpiK  is  rendered  also 
by  'in  regard  to,'  'concerning:*  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5,  26, 
ha  tiSo)^  aura  bfioXcrffj^  du  ri  as  nph^  zauza  ipanqij  '  if  he  ask 
you  any  question  in  regard  to,  concerning,  these  matters ;' 
Id.  Anab.  ii.  3,  21,  npb^  zaSka  ol  "EiXrjvt^  i^ooXtoovco^  *  in 
regard  to  these  things  the  Greeks  held  a  consultation.' 
Very  commonly  ;r/)6c  zavza  is  rendered  in  English  by  '  there- 
fore;* and  this  is  equivalent  to  'with  regard  to  this.'  In 
this  use  of  7zp6^  it  is  easily  seen  to  have  properly  the  mean* 
ing  of  '  with  the  face  towards,'  or  '  looking  towards,'  which 
is  also  the  notion  of  the  phrase  '  with  regard  to*  in  English; 
and  the  idea  of  '  looking  towards*  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
primary  sense  of  ;r/>oc. 

A.  'By,*  &c.    Adverbial  phrases.     To  the  same  case  with 
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the  preceding,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  is  concerned, 
belongs  the  use  of  npi^  in  a  number  of  phrases  called 
adverbial,  such  as  Ttpb^  filoPy  *  by  force,'  *  despite  of,'  Ttpb^ 
dpdpajv^  *by  necessity,*  *of  necessity,'  nph^TtduroLy  *in  every 
regard.'  In  such  expressions,  npi^  has  the  meaning  of 
booking  to,*  *  having  regard  to,'  and  retains,  accordingly, 
the  original  sense  of  ^before,'  'having  the  face  towards,' 
that  belongs  to  this  preposition.     Thus,  npb^  ^iau  means 

*  looking  to,  having  regard  to,  force,'  Trpbc  dudpajPj  *  looking 
to,  having  regard  to,  necessity.' 

I.  *In  accordance  with,'  *  according  to,'  *  conformably 
with.'  Among  the  significations  of  npSc  is  that  of  4n 
accordance  with,'  'according  to,'  'conformably  with:'  e.g. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  5,  16,  npi^  rb  oufmiTrcov  dzi  dcaxdTTwv  iito- 
piueroj  '  in  marching  he  always  arranged  the  men  according 
to  the  occasion ;'  Id.  ib.  viii.  4,  29,  ididoo  7rpd<:  vijv  d^lap 
htdoTipj  '  he  gave  to  each  according  to  his  merit.'  Here  the 
meaning  of  np6^  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  cases; 
namely,  it  signifies  'looking  to,'  'having  regard  to,'  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  'having  the  face  towards,'  or  being 

*  before,'  'in  front  of.' 

k,  'Compared  with,'  *in  comparison  with.'  IIpiQ  is 
sometimes  translated  by  'compared  with,'  'in  comparison 
with,'  answering  to  the  Latin  prce:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7, 
41,  xcdroc  yt  ^HpaxXeldj]  XijpiK  Ttdt^a  doxsc  elvai  npd^  t6  dpyuptov 
Ixuvy  'in  comparison  with  having  money;'  Id.  Memorab. 
i.  2,  62,  3xne  p[rfiafioi>  itap^  abrdi^  rowc  diXao^  eluat  Ttpb^  iaurdp, 
'compared  with  himself.'  Here,  again,  7rp6^  properly  signi- 
fies '  looking  to,'  'having  regard  to;'  as  in  the  first  example 
cited, '  to  Heracleides  every  thing  appears  worthless  com- 
pared with  money,*  that  is, '  when  looking  to,  if  regard  be 
had  to,  money;'  and  this,  again,  is  the  same  thing  as 
'having  the  face  towards'  money.  So  that,  in  this  case 
also,  Trpoc  may  be  said  to  retain  its  primary  sense  of  '  be- 
fore,' 'fronting.' 

8.  'Before,'  'forwards,'  'in  advance.'  In  the  cases  which 
have  thus  far  been  considered,  npS^  has  presented  the  signi- 
fication of  'before,'  '  in  the  presence  of,*  '  looking  towards,* 
and  expresses  one  prevailing  relation,  that  of  an  object 
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fiftcing  another,  standing  in  its  presence,  and  looking  to- 
wards it  There  are,  however,  other  instances  of  its  use  in 
which  it  has  the  meaning  of  ^  before,'  it  is  true,  but  dif- 
ferently applied,  and  so  that  it  conveys  the  notion  of  an 
object  being  *  forwards,'  *in  advance,'  with  respect  to  an- 
other object,  and  looking  or  facing,  not  towards  this  object, 
so  as  to  be  *face  to  face,'  but  *  forwards,'  *  onwards,'  *in 
advance  of  it,'  and  with  the  face  from  it. .  The  sense  of  the 
preposition  is  in  one  view,  and  that  the  most  essential,  the 
same  that  it  has  been  found  to  have  in  other  cases,  namely, 
that  of  *  fronting,'  and  *  looking  forwards ;'  and  the  only 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  looking, 
relatively  considered,  or  in  the  way  in  which  the  fietce  is 
turned. 

a.  ^On.'  To  this  head  should  probably  be  referred  the 
examples,  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  npScj  standing  in 
connection  with  a  verb  of  action  or  motion,  and  a  dative 
case,  bears  apparently  the  sense  of  'on,'  by  which  it  is 
rendered.  E.g.  II.  i.  245,  .  •  .  Trove  (Ttpd^)  dk  (mjinpoy  )3dUc 
yab^j  'and  cast  his  sceptre  on  the  ground.'  The  proper 
notion  conveyed  by  ;r/oAc,  in  this  and  like  examples,  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  'before,'  'forwards,'  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  verb ;  so  that,  while  the  action  looks,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  face  forwards,  towards  some  other  object, 
it  has  also  the  relation  of  'forwards,'  'in  advflnee,'  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Thus,  nori  dk  ffxr^nrpov  ^diz 
Yoijj  would  be  rendered,  strictly,  '  he  cast  his  sceptre  for- 
wards, in  front  of  him,  on  the  ground.'  If  so,  npo^  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  immediate  qualification  of  the  action  of 
throwing,  and  has  the  same  meaning  with  npS  in  Tzpo^dXXuy^ 
*to  throw  forward.' 

b,  'In  addition  to,'  'besides.'  Here  belongs  also  another 
instance  of  the  use  of  ;r/>6c,  where  it  has  a  sense  seemingly 
very  different  from  its  meanings  hitherto  considered,  and 
which  is  yet  probably  referable  to  the  primary  sense  of  the 
preposition,  namely,  that  in  which  it  is  rendered  by  *  in 
addition,'  'besides.'  E.g.  Soph.  Trach.  46,  dha  fjojwi^  Ttpb^ 
diXocc  niure^  '  ten  months  in  addition  to  five  other  months  ;* 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  8,  Tzpb^  dk  voinoc^  /jLau&daH)tjai  To^$fjeev  xai 
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dxourl^eipj  'and  in  addition  to,  besides  this,  they  learn  to 
shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  throw  with  the  dart/    Here  the 
proper  sense  of  irpd^  wonld  seem  to  be  *  in  front  of,'  *  to- 
wards,' so  that  the  action  which  it  defines  shall  be  regarded 
as  *  before'  relatively  to  some  object,  not  with  the  idea  of 
*face  to  face'  or  *  fronting'  it,  but  with  that  of  being  *in 
advance,'  'forwards,*  *  onwards,'  with  respect  to  it,   and 
counting  from  it    This  is  the  same  sense  that  is  so  often 
seen  to  belong  to  the  preposition  rrpdj  as  in  izpotivauj  which 
signifies  *  to  go  forwards,'  progredi,  as  well  as  Ho  go  before,' 
anteire.    From  this  meaning  of  '  forwards,'  *  onwards,'  *  in 
advance,'  relatively  to  some  object,  that  of  *in  addition  to,' 
*  besides,'  is  derived;  for  the  being  *  before,'  *  forwards,'  'on- 
wards,' 'in  advance,'  with  regard  to  an  object,  is  in  certain 
circumstances  the  same  as  being  counted  '  in  addition  to.' 
Thus,  in  the  example  from  Xenophou,  Cyrop.  i.  2,  8,  when, 
in  describing  the  discipline  of  the  Persian  youth,  their 
learning  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  throw  with  the  dart 
is  represented  as  something  that  is  'forwards,'  'in  advance/ 
with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  their  discipline  already 
mentioned,  npb^  toutoi^j  that  is,  as  an  advance  upon  it,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  exercises  thus  presented  are  intended 
to  be  set  forth  as  an  addition  to  them,  either  actually  or  in 
the  order  of  narration.     The  Latin  porrOj  used  in  the  mean- 
ing of  'henceforward,'  of  'moreover,'  'for  the  future,'  pre- 
sents the  two  significations  of 'forwards'  and  'in  addition' 
in  the  same  word,  and  so  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation 
of  the  above  explanation.    It  may  be  observed,  further,  that 
in  many  compounds  also  Ttpd^  has  the  sense  of '  in  addition,' 
as,  npocduvj  '  to  be  wanting  besides,'  Trpoodcdduacy  '  to  give  in 
addition.' 

Summary  of  the  significatiom  of  7rp6^. 

JJp6^.  1.  'Before,'  'fronting,*  'with  the  face  towards,'  'in 

the  presence  of.* 
a.  'Before,*  'with  the  face  towards,'  'towards.' 
6.  'Before,'  'in  the  presence  of,'  'by;'  as  in 

adjurations. 
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c.  *  Atj'  *  near ;'  properly,  *  before,'  *  in  the  pre- 
sence ofl' 

d.  *At,'  *  about;'  properly,  *  before,'  *in  the  pre- 
sence of,'  *near/ 

e.  ^  Looking  towards,'  ^  towards ;'  ^  on  the  quarter 
of,'  ^on,'  ^against;'  Latin,  ex,  a  'parte* 

/.  *  On  the  side  of,'  *  near/ 

g.  ^  On  the  side  of,'  in  marking  descent ;  Latin, 

e,  ab. 
K  *  On  the  side  o^'  *  of  the  party  of.' 
t.   *0n  the  part  of,'  *with,'  ^  among.' 
k.  (^ On  the  part  of,')  ^according  to  the  customs, 

character,  &c.  of.' 
L   'At  the  hands  of,'  'from,'  'by;'  marking  the 

agent,  author,  means. 

2.  'Before,'  'with  the  face  towards,'  'looking  to- 
wards ;'  the  signification  of  izp6^  obscured  by 
the  case,  &c. 

a.  '  To  (before) ;'  with  verbs  of  motion. 

6.  'Against,'  'with;'  in  relation  to  hostile 
parties;  Latin,  contra^  adversuSj  iOj  cum;  pro- 
perly, 'face  to  face.* 

c.  'With,'  in  relation  to  parties  to  a  mutual 
action ;  properly,  '  face  to  face.' 
'With,' 'in  the  eyes  of.' 

JL  'That  concerns,'  'having  relation  to;'  pro- 
perly, 'with  the  face  towards,'  'looking  to- 
wards.' 

e.  'In  regard  to,'  'concerning;'  itpb^  vaSjza^ 
'therefore.* 

/.  'For,'  'with  a  view  to;'  properly,  'looking 
towards.' 
'For;'  the  end  served. 

g.  'For,' 'in  exchange  for;'  properly,  'looking 
towards,'  'over  against.' 

A.  '  In  accordance  with,*  '  conformably  to  ;*  pro- 
perly, '  looking  towards,* '  having  regard  to.' 

i.   'By,'  &c.,  adverbially;  npb^  /Srov,  ' by  force.' 
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h  ^Compared  with,'  ^in  comparison  with;'  4n 
proportion  to;'  properly,  booking  towards,' 

*  having  regard  to.' 

8.  *  Before,'  'forwards,*  with  respect  to  an  object, 

*  onwards,'  *in  advance.' 

a.  *  On ;'  properly,  *  forwards,'  *  before,'  with 
respect  to  one  object,  and  'with  the  face 
towards'  another :  e.g.  izarl  (npb^)  8k  tnnjJtTpoi' 

b.  *  In  addition  to,'  *  besides ;'  properly,  *  before,* 
'forwards,*  'in  advance,'  relatively. 

BIGliaFIOATIONS  AND   USB  OF  7:p6<:  WITH   OASES. 

I.  npd^  \mth  the  genitive  case. 

1.  a.  *  Before,'  'in  the  presence  o^'  'by,'  in  adjurations. 
npiK  with  the  genitive  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  before,' 
'  in  the  presence  of,'  equivalent  to  the  Latin  coram^  and  in 
adjurations  to  '  by,'  and  to  the  Latin  per.  E.g.  H.  i.  888-9, 
pdfnopoe  iarcDV  \  npd^  re  ^etov  [xaxdpmVy  npS^  re  ^uijrwv  dv- 
^pwKwVy  '  let  them  be  witnesses  before,  in  the  presence  o^ 
both  the  blessed  gods  and  mortal  men ;'  H.  zix.  188,  oM* 
intopjo^am  npb^  dai[iov(Ky  'nor  will  I  swear  falsely  by  the 
divinity;'  Demosth.  842,  7,  Ixtxtuwy  di^i^oiwy  npb^  itaidwif^ 
Kpb^  pjvaawVy  npb^  t&v  ovtcdv  bfuv  dya^iaVy  'I  beseech,  I 
implore  you,  by  your  children,  by  your  wives,  by  whatever 
blessings  you  have ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1,  85,  npd^  rwv  d^tiavj 
Ifijf  ib  KupBy  fjjj  oZto)  XiySy '  before,  by,  the  gods,  do  not  speak 
thus ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  8,  81,  fjojda/iw^y  ififj^  npb^  twv  ?9ea»y  .  .  .  oSroi 
Ttonjaw/itVj  'before  the  gods,  let  us  by  no  means  do  so.'  In 
such  examples,  the  preposition  obviously  means  'before,' 
'  in  the  presence  of,'  and  the  genitive  has  its  ordinary  signi* 
fication  of  'with  respect  to.'  Thus,  in  the  first  example 
cited,  the  meaning  is,  '  let  them  be  witnesses  before,  in  the 
presence  of,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  gods,*  the  genitive 
defining  the  precise  object  with  respect  to  which  the  term 
TTpd^j  and  the  action  or  state  which  it  qualifies,  fiapvupot 
ioTwPj  are  to  be  understood  as  set  forth. 

b.  'Towards,'  'on  the  quarter  of,'  'on.*     IIpS^  with  the 
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genitive  case  is  frequently  used  in  describing  the  position 
of  an  object  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass  and 
to  other  objects,  being  rendered  in  English  by  <  towards,' 
*on  the  quarter  of,'  *on.'  E.g.  Od.  xiii.  109-11,  duat  di  ri 
ol  ^upcu  tlah'  I  al  [ikv  npoQ  BopiaOj  xaTCu^arou  du&pahrogceVy  |  ci 
d*  al)  npb^  NoTou  elaiy  ^taktpaiy  *  they  have  two  doors,  one 
towards,  on,  the  north,  the  other  towards,  on,  the  south;' 
Herod,  i.  84,  y^oiplov  Ttpb^  too  T/juuXou  Terpa/ifiiuovy  ^a  place 
towards  Tmolus;'  Id.  iii.  101,  Ttpb^  vorou  iviptoo  (oixiouae,) 
*they  dwelt  towards,  on  the  quarter  of,  the  south  wind;' 
.^sch.  SuppL  252,  IrpupLmv  re  izpb^  duvovco^  -f^Uoo^  ^  and  the 
Btrymon  on  the  west,  on  the  quarter  of  the  setting  sun.' 
In  such  examples,  itpb^  signifies  ^towards,'  ^looking  to- 
wards,' *'  on  the  quarter  of,'  and  the  genitive  defines  it  by 
marking  the  object  with  respect  to  which  this  relative 
position  is  afiirmed.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  Btrymon 
has  its  position  determined  by  saying  that  it '  looks  towards^' 
(Zrpopwv  re  npd^y)  and,  to  complete  the  definition,  the  geni- 
tive is  added,  showing  with  respect  to  what  specifi.c  object 
it  has  this  relation  of  looking  towards,  namely,  'with  respect 
to  the  setting  sun,'  (dtivovroc  "^Xiou.) 

c.  *  Towards,'  'on  the  quarter  of,'  'on  the  side  o^* 
^against.'  To  this  construction  belongs  the  case  in  which 
7rp6^  with  the  genitive  is  rendered  either  by  '  on  the  quarter 
of,'  'on  the  side  of,'  or  by  'against'  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  30, 
fuXaxai  xaziaTourau  .  .  .  Ttpb^  AeMncDVy  '  guards  were  stationed 
against  the  Ethiopians,'  that  is,  '  on  the  side  or  quarter  of 
the  Ethiopians ;'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  26,  npb^  twv  KapSouj^cap 
Uwu^  'to  move  against  the  Carduchi,'  properly,  'on  the  side 
or  quarter  of  the  Carduchi.' 

d.  'Towards,'  'on  the  side  or  quarter  of,'  'near.'  To 
this  same  use  of  np6^  with  the  genitive  is  to  be  referred  the 
case  in  which  it  has  the  meaning  of '  on  the  side  of,' '  near.' 
E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  26,  obpayoh^  8k  xarcumjaour&at  Tvpb^  rou 
norapoljy  '  to  station  the  rear-guards  on,  near,  the  river,'  that 
is,  '  on  the  side  or  quarter  of  the  river ;'  Herod,  ii.  164,  dal 
ohroi  ol  i&pot  iTpb<:  d^aXdaarj^^  '  these  places  are  near  the  sea,' 
properly,  '  towards,  on  the  quarter  of,  the  sea ;'  Id.  i.  145, 
IleikJMj  Tzpb^  Hauwpo^j  'Pellene  on  the  side  o^  or  near. 
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Sicyon.'  Here  both  the  preposition  and  the  genitive  have 
the  same  explanation  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

e.  *  Towards,'  '  in  the  eyes  of.'  Of  the  same  nature  is 
the  case  in  which  irpd^  with  the  genitive  has  the  sense  of 
*  towards,'  *in  the  eyes  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  12,  &pa 
^[uv  fiooXti)ta&(u  fii]  xdxctnoi  re  xcd  ala^unot  duipe^  <poafd)/i£v  xai 
itpb^  d^t&v  xai  jrpb^  du&pwKwVj  '  lest  we  shall  be  seen  to  be 
the  vilest  and  basest  men  in  the  eyes  both  of  gods  and 
men.'  Herod,  vii.  139,  yvmpojv  im^&ouov  irpb^  riov  nXtbvwn 
di/^piuTTtoVy  *an  opinion  invidious  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  men.'    Id.  i.  121. 

/.  *  On  the  side  of,'  referring  to  natural  descent  or  pedi- 
gree. To  this  construction  of  npS^  with  the  genitive  be- 
long also  the  examples  in  which  it  is  used  to  mark  natural 
descent  or  pedig]*ce,  expressed  in  English  by  ^  on  the  side 
of.'  E.g.  Isocr.  228,  b,  npi^  di  pajrpbQ  d^b  Jeb^  dtv^  '  being 
on  the  mother's  side  descended  from  Jove;'  Demosth. 
1803,  ult.,  ifjuxtrrdu  ^Adi^v€uov  Svca  xai  ra  rrpb^  izarpb^  xai  ri 
izpi^  fjDjrpS^y  *  myself,  who  am  an  Athenian  both  on  my 
&ther's  and  on  my  mother's  side;'  Id.  1305,  16,  twv  mjy^ 
jtvwv  Tou  itarpb^  xai  Ttpb^  dudptav  xai  izpb^  pjpcuxwVj  ^the 
father's  kindred,  both  on  the  male  and  on  the  female  side.' 
It  has  been  already  explained,  that  rrpi^  has  here  also  the 
sense  of  Howards,'  Hooking  towards,'  and,  hence,  ^on  the 
quarter  or  side  of,'  just  as  in  Tvpb^  pinoo  dpipouy  *  on  the 
quarter  of  the  south  wind,'  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
nature  of  the  objects  the  relation  of  which  is  defined  by 
Kp6^.  See  above,  p.  415,  e.  The  genitive,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  has  the  meaning  of  ^  with  respect  to,'  marking  the 
specific  object  to  which  another  holds  the  relation  indicated 
by  rrpSc. 

g.  *  On  the  side  of,'  *  of  the  party  of,'  *  in  the  interest  of,* 
*fevorable  to.'  Here  belong  also  the  examples  in  which 
7tp6^  with  the  genitive  is  rendered  in  English  by  *on  the 
side'  or  *of  the  party  of,'  *in  the  interest  of,'  'favorable 
to.'  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  22,  ha  iroeijajj  "Iwva^  fusra^aXiuv  xai 
fevi^T^  npb^  iaorwuy  *  with  a  view  to  cause  the  lonians  to 
change  sides  and  become  of  their  party,'  'favorable  to 
them ;'  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1,  17,  tmovdaiz  noajadfuwK  •  .  .  9r/odc 
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0i]fialwp  /laiXop  ij  nph^  icojzwvy  ^  having  made  a  treaty  rather 
in  the  interest  of  the  Thebans  than  in  their  own  interest ;' 
Demosth.  921,  Aronov  ei  zrfi  ixtivao  fiapTopiaz  rb  fdy  nph^  rw 
dnoartpoluuTO^  Tnardt^  dxowFetr&ej  Td  di  Imkp  r&v  djrtxmpoofdifcnf 
dxe^nov  Itnai  nap*  bpliVj  ^  it  is  unreasonable  if  you  shall  hear 
and  give  credit  to  that  part  of  his  testimony  which  fitvorB 
him  that  robbed,  while  fiEuth  shall  not  be  given  to  the  part 
which  favors  the  persons  robbed/  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1434, 
itpb^  aou  y^p  obd'  ipoo  ippdamj  ^I  will  mention  what  is  for 
your  advantage,  not  for  mine ;'  Id.  Trach.  150,  i^jtot  trpb^ 
dv^/ooc  ij  rixvoiv  fo^oofUvr^y  'through  fear  either  for  a  hus- 
band or  for  children ;'  Od.  vi.  207,  npb^  ydp  Jed^  dinv  Saras/- 
rcc  I  feZvoe  re  Ttrw^oc  rs,  ^for  all,  both  strangers  and  the 
poor,  are  under  the  protection  of  Jove,'  that  is,  ^  appertain 
to  Jove,'  '  belong  to  his  side  or  party ;'  jiEsch.  Sept.  c 
Theb.  511,  irpb^  z&v  xpaTouvrwv  If  iapkv  ol  S*  ^aatofUvmify  ^  we 
are  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors,  they  on  the  side  of  the 
conquered.'  In  such  examples,  both  the  preposition  and 
the  genitive  case  are  so  obviously  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  with  the  cases  of  this  class  already  considered, 
that  they  need  not  special  remark. 

h.  *0n  the  part  of,*  *  with,*  *  among.'  To  be  assigned  to 
this  same  class  of  the  uses  of  ;r/>6c  with  the  genitive  case  are 
the  examples  in  which  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  party  to 
whom  a  sentiment  is  referred  as  existing  *  on  his  part,'  where 
in  English  we  use  the  expressions  'on  the  part  of,'  *with,' 
*  among,*  and  in  Latin  apud.  E.g.  Herod,  iv.  144,  ttnaaz 
rSde  t6  Itto^  iXeiTTero  diMvarov  py^por^v  Ttpb^  "^  EXhjaTrovriwVy  *  he 
left  behind  him  an  undying  memory  among,  on  the  part 
of,  the  people  of  the  Hellespont;*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  20, 
bpoXoyelrac  npb^  TrdurcDV  xpdxcazo^  di]  yeviadac  d^epajceoetv^  *  it  is 
agreed  among  all,'  apvd  omnes  constat;  Id.  ib.  ii.  8,  18, 
olpcu  yap  oux  &u  dj^apiaro)^  pot  Iftt)^^  o5re  npb^  bpjutv  o^zt  Tvpbc 
r^c  ^E}2ddo<:  &!:dtrrjZy  'for  I  think  I  shall  fail  of  meeting 
with  gratitude  neither  on  your  part  nor  on  that  of  all 
Greece ;'  Id.  CEcon.  vi.  10,  &<i  Tahza  di  xai  ivdo^ordnj  elvm 
Tcpb^  Twv  TTohwi^  oxiTfj  ?J  fieoTeia,  '  for  this  reason  this  occupa- 
tion is  most  respected  on  the  part  of  states.'  See  Lex. 
Xenoph.    Here,  again,  the  same  interpretation  of  both  the 
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preposition  and  the  case  applies,  the  former  having  the 
sense  of  booking  towards/  and,  hence,  being  ^on  the  side 
of,'  *  on  the  part  of,*  just  as  in  the  phrase  ;r/>6c  i^ou  dnifiou^ 
and  so  being  ^with,'  ^ among;'  and  the  latter  meaning 
^  with  respect  to,'  or  marking  the  specific  object  to  whom  a 
preceding  sentiment  or  the  like  is  placed  in  the  relation 
expressed  by  rrpd^. 

i.  ^According  to  the  custom,  character,  or  whatever  is 
proper'  to  a  person.  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  fore- 
going uses  of  ;r/>6c  with  the  genitive  is  that  also  in  which  it 
marks  the  object  to  which  any  thing  is  referred  as  belong- 
ing to,  or  being  conformable  to,  its  character,  habits,  dis- 
position, or  whatever  else  is  proper  to  it,  corresponding  to 
the  English  phrases  ^it  belongs  to,'  4s  the  part  of,'  ^is 
according  to,  or  conformable  to,  the  character,  &c.  o£* 
E.g.  Herod,  v.  12,  outb  Ilepaad  ^v  oure  Audia  va  noceufieuOj 
oure  Ttpb^  Tiov  ix  ttjq  ^Atrirj^  oida/iwuy  *  nor  according  to  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  Asiatics;'  Anab.  i.  2,  11,  od  yap  iji; 
TTpb^  Tou  Kupou  Tpdirou  iyiovza  fiij  djzodcdoi^cUy  *  for  it  was  not 
according  to  the  character  of  Cyrus  not  to  pay  if  he  had 
the  means;'  Id.  Memor.  ii.  3,  15,  izona  Hyuz  .  .  ,  xai  ouda- 
/jLo^  itp^K  (fouy  'you  say  what  is  unreasonable  and  not  be- 
coming your  character;'  Soph.  Aj.  1071,  xalzoi  xaxou  npb^ 
di^Spoi^j  ^  yet  it  is  the  part  of  a  base  man ;'  ^sch.  Agam. 
578,  ^  xdpra  npb^  yupouxb^  cuptadcu  xiap^  '  surely  it  quite  be- 
longs to  the  disposition  of  a  woman  to  be  excited.'  In  such 
examples,  7rp6<:  has  the  meaning  of  '  looking  towards,'  '  on 
the  part  of,'  and  the  genitive  signifies  *with  respect  to;' 
both  just  as  in^the  preceding  cases  of  this  class. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  expression  npb^  <J/«yc, 
*  justly,'  *  according  to  justice,'  having  a  sense  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  dcxaiwQi  e.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1014,  dp*  ola&a  d^a 
TTpb^  dixfjz  obdkv  Tpi/iwu;  'dost  know  now  that  thou  art 
alarmed  wholly  without  just  cause?'  that  is,  'not  at  all 
conformably  to  what  is  right.'  The  idea  conveyed  by  irpd^ 
iix/j^  is  that,  in  being  alarmed,  the  person  spoken  of  is  not 
of  the  part  of,  on  the  side  of,  right,  does  not  belong  to 
right,  does  not  conform  to  right ;  and  the  notion  of  being 
<on  the  side  of,'  'of  the  party  of,'  in  this,  and  in  the  imme- 
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diately  preceding  examples,  very  readily  suggests  that  of 
being  '  in  accordance  or  in  conformity  with.' 

A.  *  At  the  hands  of,*  *  from,'  *  by.'   /7/)6c  with  the  genitive 
case  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  ^at  the  hands  o^'  'from,' 
*by ;'  that  is,  to  express  the  personal  object  chiefly  to  which 
an  action  is  referred  as  being  done  on  its  part,  or  as  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  and  thus  to  denote  the  author,  source,  or 
agent  of  such  action.     E.g.  Od.  xi.  802,  o?  xal  vipdtv  yrfi 
Ti/Jtijv    TtpiK    Zjjpd^   lj[oirre^y   *  honored  by  Jove,'   properly, 
'having  honor  on  the  part  of,  at  the  hands  oi^  Jove.'    Ilpdcj 
having  regard  to  its  original  sense,  here  means  '  looking 
to,'  and  hence  '  on  the  part  of,'  just  as  in  npb^  uotoo  dpe/wu 
it  signifies  'on  the  quarter  of;'  and  the  genitive  denotes 
the  personal  or  other  object  with  respect  to  which  any 
thing  is  to  be  understood  to  have  this  relation  of  ^p6^,  *  on 
the  part  of.'     The  only  diflference,  strictly  speaking,  be- 
tween Tipb^  i^Szou  di^i/iooj  '  on  the  quarter  of  the  south  wind,' 
and  Ttpb^  ZrjvoQ  ze/iijv  Ix^^j  ^  to  have  honor  at  the  hands  of 
Jove,'  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  latter  case  of  an  action 
and  of  a  personal  object ;  '  to  be  honored  on  the  part  of 
Jove'   being  the  same  thing  as  'to  receive  honor  at  the 
hands  of  Jove.'     And  it  is  plain  that  when   it   is  said 
of  persons  that  they  have  honor  '  on  the  part  of  or  '  at 
the  hands  of  Jove,  Jove  is  the  personal  object  'fix)m' 
whom  they  receive  honor,  or  '  by'  whom  they  are  honored; 
that  is  to  say,  the  author  or  agent  of  the  conferring  honor 
upon  them.    A  few  additional  examples  may  be  given. 
Soph.  CEd.  Col.  73,  xai  Ti<:  rrpb^  di^8p6^  pcfj  piinovro^  dpxure^; 
'  and  what  help  is  there  from  a  man  if  he  see  not  ?'    Id. 
Antig.  910,  ip^/jLo^  iTpb<:  (ptXwVy  '  deserted  by  friends ;'  Id. 
(Ed.  Tyr.  1235-6,  zi&ur^xt  ^eiov  ^loxdtmj^  xdpa,  \  Xop  .  .  .  npb^ 
t/voc  Ttoz*  aiziauQ'y  \  ^  E^of.  aifzi]  izpb^  ol^ztj^j  '  locasta  is  dead. 
Chor.  From  what  cause?     Mess.  By  her  own  hand.'     In 
this  example,  irpb^  ziuo^  koz*  aiziac  furnishes  an   instance 
of  a  noun  not  personal  used  in  the  genitive  with  7rp6^  in  the 
sense  under  consideration.     And  although  itpo^  with  the 
genitive  of  such  nouns  may  not  admit  of  the  same  render- 
ing throughout  as  when  joined  with  personal  nouns,  the 
sense  which  it  conveys  is  essentially  the  same,  and  has  the 
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same  origin ;  uamely,  npi^^  by  marking  an  action  as  book- 
ing towards*  and  being  'on  the  part  of*  an  object,  to 
which  the  genitive  shows  that  it  is  specifically  referred,  suf- 
ficiently indicates  that  it  appertains  to  this  object;  and  as, 
in  the  case  of  itpo^  with  the  genitive  of  a  personal  noun,  the 
idea  of  author  or  agent  is  readily  suggested  by  the  relation 
of  *on  the  part  of,'  'at  the  hands  of,'  so  here  that  of  origin 
or  source  is  suggested  by  the  same  relation.  Xen.  Anab. 
iii.  1,  6,  OTroTTTeiHTo^  /joj  re  npb^  r^c  ndXtwz  ol  [malzeov  e«y, '  appre- 
hending that  there  might  be  attached  to  him  some  blame 
on  the  part  of  the  state ;'  Soph.  Electr.  783-4,  .  .  .  i^p^ipqi 
T^P  ^^'  dan^XkacffJuu  fd^ou  \  Ttpd^  T^ad*  ixeii^ou  re,  *  for  this  day 
am  I  freed  from  fear  both  from  her  and  from  him.' 

n.  IIp6^  wUh  the  dative  case, 

1.  a.  *  Before,'  'in  front  of,'  'in  the  presence  of.'  Flpi^  is 
employed  with  the  dative  case  in  the  sense  of  'before,'  'in 
fit>nt  of,'  '  in  the  presence  of:'  e.  g.  (Ed.  Tyr.  20,  dyoptua^ 
^ax€7j  7rp&^  re  IlaXXddoz  dmXdl^  \  vadi^^  'is  sitting  in  the 
market-place,  and  before,  in  front  of,  the  double  temple 
of  Pallas.'  The  sense  of  'at,*  'near,*  might,  however,  be 
admitted  for  izpd^  in  this  example,  it  being  easily  derived 
from  that  of  'before,'  'in  front  of,'  'in  the  presence  of.* 
Id.  ib.  130,  ij  noouXfpib^  Sffiy^  rdi  irpd^  noai  axoTzeiv  \  fu&iyra^ 
^fioQ  TdnpoPTj  TrpoaiJYSTo, '  led  us  to  attend  to  what  was  urgent,' 
properly,  'to  the  things  before  our  feet;*  Demosth.  520,  22, 
8aa  iv  T(p  Sij/icp  yiyoi^tv^  :y  Ttpb^  rdt^  xpirax^  iu  T(p  &edTp(py 
'what  has  occurred  before,  in  the  presence  of,  the  judges.' 
In  such  examples  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  preposition 
Ttpo^  has  the  sense  of  'before,'  either  in  the  local  meaning 
of  'in  front  of,*  as  in  the  first  and  second,  or  in  the  figura- 
tive one  of  'in  the  presence  of,*  as  in  the  last  example. 
Nor  is  it  diflScult  to  admit  that  the  dative  case  is  used  to 
mark  the  object  ultimately  aflfected,  and  depends  on  the 
meaning  contained  in  the  preposition  itself.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example,  the  dative  case  dcTzXdt^  vadi^  follows  upon  ;r/>ic, 
'before,'  in  the  same  way  that  the  dative  attends  upon 
i/iOKK'i  'like,'  b  airic,  *the  same,*  r<yoc,  '  equal.'  That  is,  the 
idea  of  'before/  'fix>n1ing,'  contained  in  itpb^,  requires  a 
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dative  case  to  denote  the  object  ultimately  affected  by  this 
relation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  notions  of  likeness,  iden- 
tity, and  equality  contained  in  8/uofoc,  b  airic,  "^oc,  require 
the  same  case  to  mark  the  final  object  of  these  relations. 

6.  *  At,'  '  near.'  /7/>6c  with  the  dative  case  occurs  also  in 
the  sense  of  'at,'  *near:'  e.g.  ^schyl.  Prom.  810,  icpbc 
T^Uoo  iHxlotxre  ttij^ou^,  ^  they  dwell  at  the  fountains  of  the  sun.' 
Here  npo^  means,  properly,  *  before,*  'facing,'  'in  the  pre- 
sence of;'  that  is,  it  shows  the  position  of  the  dwellers 
spoken  of  relatively  to  the  fountains  of  the  sun  by  declating 
that  they  dwell  'before,  in  the  presence  of  them,'  and 
'looking  towards'  them.  And  from  this  notion  of  standing 
before  or  in  the  presence  of  an  object  is  very  readily  de- 
rived that  of  nearness  to  it.  Id.  ib.  849,  lirccv  Troii^  .  .  . 
NeiXou  npb^  abrtp  (nbfxaxty  'there  is  a  city  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  Nile,'  that  is,  '  before,  in  the  presence  of,  facing,  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,'  Id.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  859,  itpb^  Trukaun  npot- 
viae  Ppi/iity  '  he  is  ra^ng  at  or  near  the  gate  of  Proetus ;'  Id. 
Eumen.  272-3,  Troraiueov  ydp  Sv  (sc.  fjajTpoxrduov  fuaapux)  itpb^ 
itniqi  ^£otj  I  001^00  xa&€Lp[idt<:  ijiddi^  ^oipoxtSvoe^y  'the  pollution 
of  my  mother's  murder  was  driven  away  by  purifications  at 
the  altar  (hearth)  of  the  god  Phoebus ;'  Id.  ib.  295,  Trpdc 
Pw/i<p  aiptrjcti(:y  *  slain  at  the  altar;'  Id.  Aj.  579,  ^prjDscp  iTTif^ac 
np6(:  TOfjLoJPTc  TtTJpavcy  *  to  utter  cries  of  lamentation  for  keen 
affliction.'  In  this  last  example  7:p6<:  has  the  same  sense  of 
'before,*  'in  presence  of,'  but  is  used  figuratively  with  the 
meaning  of  '  at,*  '  for.* 

In  all  these  examples  alike,  the  use  of  the  dative,  as 
already  stated,  is  to  designate  the  object  ultimately  affected 
by  the  relation  of  'before,'  'looking  towards,'  'fronting,' 
expressed  by  ;r/>6c;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
the  dative  depends  for  its  use  upon  the  relation  of  '  before,' 
'looking  towards,*  'fronting,'  in  which  some  action  or 
object  is  placed  to  it  by  irpo^.  If  such  terms  as  dvr/ac,  *  op- 
posite,' ?<yoc,  'equal,'  6  aurd^y  'the  same,'  5//ofoc,  'like,*  are 
followed  by  the  dative  case,  so  may  npd^j  '  before,'  '  looking 
towards,*  be  followed  by  the  same  case  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

c.  'At,'  'about,'  said  of  employments.     UpS^  with  the 
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dative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^at,'  ^abont,'  to  denote  the 
thing  about  which  a  person  is  employed,  at  which  he  is 
engaged.  E.g.  Demosth.  92,  22,  obdtvi  nXiov  xvcpdxrptt  r^ 
Ttdieo)^  ^iXanto^  ij  rtp  Kpdzepo^  nph^  roJc  irpdy/juiffi  fiyvt^T^^ 
*  Philip  has  got  the  better  of  our  state  by  nothing  more  than 
by  being  beforehand  in  occupying  himself  about  his  affairs ;' 
Id.  287,  8,  di^  TteladTjT^  iftoi  xai  npb^  rtp  mumtiv  .  .  .  fivfjodt^ 
4f  you  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  be  employed  about  con- 
sidering.'  /7/txic  in  such  examples,  as  has  been  explained 
when  speaking  of  the  preposition  apart,  may  with  most 
probability  be  interpreted  as  having  the  sense  of  'at'  or 
'  near,'  that  is,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  proximity,  and  as 
denoting  the  being  engaged  at  or  employed  about  a  thing 
by  representing  a  person  as  having  a  nearness  to  it.  '  At' 
and  '  about'  in  English  express  the  same  idea  in  the  same 
way,  and  these  and  the  Greek  np6^^  as  here  used,  admit  a 
like  interpretation.  The  notion  of  nearness,  common  to 
the  English  'at,'  'about,'  and  to  the  Greek  np6^y  as  they  are 
here  employed,  arises,  in  the  case  of  npd^^  from  that  of 
standing  '  before,'  '  in  the  presence  of;'  and,  if  there  be 
involved  in  it  the  idea  of  '  looking  towards,'  '  facing,*  this 
will  render  npdz  peculiarly  fitted  to  express  the  being 
employed  about  a  thing,  seeing  that  it  may  indicate  also 
the  direction  of  the  attention  towards  the  object  to  which 
TtpiK  points.  The  reason  for  the  employment  of  the  dative 
case  is  that  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

2.  '  To,*  '  on,*  &c.  np6(:  with  the  dative  case  is  further 
used  in  a  variety  of  other  significations  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  preposition, 
the  dative  retaining  all  the  while  the  meaning  proper  to 
this  case. 

a.  'To.*  /7/>ic  with  the  dative  has  the  sense  of  'to,*  or 
at  least  may  be  so  rendered  in  English.  E.g.  Od.  v.  329, 
nujuvat  3k  TTpd^  dXk^X-Qaiv  Ifovrai^  'they  cling  together  in 
crowds,'  namely,  the  dxdv^m^  'thistles*  or  'burrs.'  /7/><lc  haa 
here  the  signification  of  'towards,*  '  looking  towards,'  and 
shows  that  the  objects  spoken  of  as  clinging  to  each  other 
have  the  mutual  direction  of '  towards,*  or  are  '  facing*  each 
other. 
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b.  *To,'  *on,*  or  *  against,'  the  Latin  ad.  ITpS^  with  the 
dative  case  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ^on'  or 
*  against,*  conveying,  even  when  rendered  by  *on,'  not  the 
idea  of  superposition,  as  iyri  does,  but  rather  that  of  being 
connected  by  the  relation  of  ^  looking  towards,'  ^  fiEudng.' 
E.g.  Herod,  iii.  Ill,  ipopiuu  dh  rduz  Spwdix/Q  ic  y^oeaeii^  npoa- 
nmiaa/iiua^  ix  TnjXw  irpi^  djzoxfnjfipoetn  wipeaey  '  the  birds  carry 
it  (the  cinnamon,  xevwlfuu/iou)  into  nests  built  against,  or 
attached  to,  precipitous  mountains.'  Here  it  is  seen  Srom 
the  facts  of  the  description  that  np6^  means  'against,' 
with  the  notion  of  having  the  face  towards,  looking  towards; 
the  nests  being  formed  of  soft  clay  and  attached  to  pre- 
cipitous cliflb,  the  relative  position  which  they  hold  to  the 
rocks  is  precisely  that  expressed  by  irpd^  in  its  proper  sense 
of  'looking  towards,'  'with  the  face  towards,'  and  is  that 
which  would  be  conveyed  in  English  by  the  phrase  '  against 
the  face  of.' 

In  ^sch.  Choeph.  883-4,  /icunbv  Tcpb^  ^  ab  iroiXSt  8^ 
Ppif^wv  d/jta'l  odhnatv  i^rj/uiSa^  eifrpofi^  fdXoj  'the  bosom  on 
which  you  often  slept,  and  at  the  same  time  sucked  with 
your  gums  nutritious  milk,'  the  meaning  of  7tp6z  seems,  at 
first  view,  to  be  more  distinctly  that  of  '  on ;'  but,  more 
nearly  considered,  and  having  regard  to  the  proper  notion 
of  the  preposition  as  seen  in  all  the  examples  hitherto  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  to  have  the  meaning  of  '  looking 
or  having  a  direction  towards,'  and  to  mark  the  position 
which  the  infant  has  relatively  to  the  mother's  breast 
/7/o6c  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Soph.  Antig.  1188-9,  .  .  . 
bivria  dk  xXtuo/icu  \  deiaaaa  Ttpb^  d/iwadat^  xdazonXTJaaoprnj  'and 
in  my  fright  I  recline  backwards  upon  my  attendants;' 
for  the  preposition  shows  that  the  act  of  reclining  had  its 
direction  'towards*  or  'facing*  the  attendants.  And  so 
in  other  examples,  with  different  actions  and  motions ;  as, 
^8ch.  Prom.  887-8,  ^aXepoc  dk  XbpH  nauoua*  tix^  \  artrp/r^z 
7rpb(:  xujiouTcu  drifc,  'stout  words  strike  in  vain  against  the 
waves  of  a  hated  fate,*  that  is,  'strike  in  the  face  of,'  'with 
a  direction  towards,'  'facing,'  the  waves  of  fete;  Id.  ib. 
928,  ircaiaat:  dh  rtpdt  izpbc:  xaxtp^ '  when  he  shall  have  incurred 
this  calamity,'  properly,  '  when  he  shall  have  struck  against 
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this  calamity/  itp6^  showiDg  that  the  direction  of  the  action 
is  with  the  face  towards  the  object  struck ;  H.  i.  245,  .  .  • 
norl  {j^pi^^)  Si  trx^pov  fidie  yaijjj  ^  he  cast  his  sceptre  on  the 
ground,'  that  is,  *  forwards,'  *  towards,'  the  ground;  -^sch. 
Prom.  5,  TOpde  npb^  Ttirpae^  O^Xoxpij/ipoc^  r6v  XecDpydv  djujuiaatj 
*to  secure  this  evil-doer  on  high  precipitous  rocks,*  pro- 
perly, ^  with  a  direction  towards,  against  the  face  of,  the 
rocks;'  see  Id.  ib.  15,  and  56,  and  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  181, 
d^Xia  di  yiifSi^Xa  \  itpb^  nidtp  d^auarrjipiptp  \  xeirac  duotxzw^y 
^and  women  lie  unpitied  on  the  deadly  plain.'  In  this  last 
example  npo^  does  not  express  mere  superposition,  but 
shows  the  relative  direction  of  '  forwards,'  '  with  the  face 
towards,'  that  would  be  natural  to  suppliants  lying  on  the 
ground. 

3.  *In  addition  to,*  *  besides.'  Ilpd^  with  the  dative  case 
is  furthermore  employed  in  the  sense  of  '  in  addition  to,' 
'besides:*  e.g.  ^sch.  Prom.  252,  ;r/>6c  ToTade  fiiuTOi  mp  iyd 
aiptv  Umaaoy  'in  addition  to  these  things,  however,  I  gave 
them  fire;*  Id.  ib.  625,  xai  irpb^  ye  zouroe^  ripfia  r^c  ip^ 
nhiirrfi  det^opy  '  in  addition  to,  besides,  this  ;*  Xen.  Cyrop.  i. 
2,  8,  i:pb^  di  rouroc^  pap&dvoom  rof  etJerv  xac  dxoyci(^uVj  '  besides 
this,  they  learn  how  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  throw 
the  dart  ;*  Id.  Hell.  i.  7,  1,  npbz  dk  rouvip  dXovro  ^ AddfJtavrov^ 
'in  addition  to  him  they  chose  Adeimantus;'  Soph.  OESd. 
Tyr.  1223,  itpb^  8*  ixthotac  zl  fjj^ ;  '  in  addition  to  that,  what 
do  you  say  ?*  Id.  (Ed.  Col.  601,  niTrouda  delva  Tzph^  xaxoi^  xaxdj 
'I  have  suflFered  terrible  ills  upon  ills.*  How  npS^  obtains 
this  sense  of  addition  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in 
treating  of  the  meanings  of  the  preposition  separately ;  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  the  dative,  as  here  used, 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding 
cases. 

in.  Ilpd^  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  a.  'Before,'  'in  the  presence  of,*  in  Latin  apvd.  IIpS^ 
with  the  accusative  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  before,* '  in 
the  presence  of,'  corresponding  to  the  Latin  apud  in  such 
expressions  as  apud  senaium  dicere.  E.g.  Demosth.  529,  16, 
fpofia&w  Ttpb^  zooQ  ^tapo&iza^  b  ^ouXopspo^y  'let  him  that 
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chooses  be  enrolled  before,  in  the  presence  of^  the  thesmo- 
thete;*  Id.  602,  3,  npi^  deamjrijp  ^p  ainip  iaj^eiu^  *he  had 
opportunity  to  obtain  it  by  lot  before  the  court  of  disetet» ;' 
Id.  1075,  1,  ol  ipyipvTt^  itpb^  ob<:  ip^  i^  dixjy  *  before  whatever 
archons  the  trial  may  be ;'  ^sch.  Prom.  614,  Sumep  dtMotop 
npb^  (fiXooQ  otytiP  ard/juzj  '  since  it  is  right  to  speak  ont  in  the 
presence  of  friends ;'  Id.  Agam.  818,  zd  8*  iXka  Tzpdc  Tzdin/  re  xai 
^oiK  I  •  •  •  fiouXetMrd/ita&a,  ^  the  rest  we  will  consult  about  in 
the  presence  of  the  city  and  of  the  gods.'  It  is  obvious,  in 
such  examples,  both  that  the  preposition  has  the  sense 
assigned  to  it,  and  that  the  accusative  is  used  in  the  mean- 
ing of  ^as  to,'  'as  regards,'  and  further  explanation  is  not 
required. 

*In  the  eyes  of,'  *with.'  Very  nearly  in  the  same  sense 
Ttpd^  is  used  with  the  accusative  to  mark  the  personal  object 
*with'  or  *in  the  eyes  of*  whom,  that  is,  in  whose  opinion 
or  judgment,  any  thing  is  ajfirmed  to  be  as  it  is  represented. 
E.g.  Xen.  Memorab.  i.  2,  61,  diXd  Hwxpdryj^  ft  xai  Tzpd^  tco^ 
dXXou^  dp&pdTrou^  xdapon  rj  ndXu  i:apuy[B^  'Socrates  brought 
honor  to  the  state  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  men  also ;'  Id. 
Anab.  v.  9,  20.  Here,  as  in  the  examples  just  before  cited, 
it  is  plain  that  7tp6(:  has  the  meaning  of 'before,'  'with  the 
fece  towards,'  '  in  the  presence  of,*  and  that  the  accusative 
has  that  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards.'  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that 
'  Socrates  brought  honor  to  the  state  in  the  eyes,'  that  is, 
'  in  the  view  or  opinion,  of  the  rest  of  men  also,'  the  proper 
meaning  is,  '  he  brought  honor  to  the  state  before,  in  the 
presence  of,  ...  as  regards  the  rest  of  men,'  'as  &r  as  the 
rest  of  men  were  concerned.' 

6.  ' Towards,' '  to,'  Latin  versus^  in.  IIp6^  is  used  with  the 
accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  'towards,'  'to,'  the  prepo- 
sition, however,  having  properly  the  force  of '  before,'  '  with 
the  face  towards,' '  looking  towards,'  and  the  accusative  that 
of  'as  to,'  'as  regards.'  This  construction  occurs,  a,)  in 
cases  of  actual  motion  and  local  direction :  e.g.  H.  xii.  239, 
err'  im  de^i*  eaxre  irpdc  ^Hio  r  ^Hikov  re,  |  err'  in'  dptartpd  roq^ 
irori  ^6fov  rJe/xJewa,  'whether  they  go  to  the  right  hand 
towards  the  east  and  the  sun,  or  to  the  left  hand  towards 
the  murky  west;'  -^sch.  Prom.  709,  :^klou  Ttpin:  dicojldc  | 
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oTpiipaaa  aaDTTJv^  *  having  turned  thyself  towards  the  east;' 
Soph.  Electr.  564,  Xuae^  arparoo  jrpb^  olxop^  *•  a  dismission  of 
the  army  to  its  home  ;*  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  5,  iitoc  &/  dp^ai 
«C  Tropeuetr&acy  idv  re  irpb^  eiw,  idp  re  Ttpb^  ianipoify  fjv  re  7:pb^ 
ipxrovy  ^v  re  Tupb^  /Jtstnjfifipiavy  *  whithersoever  one  shall 
begin  to  journey,  whether  towards  the  east,  or  towards 
the  west,  or  towards  the  north,  or  towards  the  south ;'  Id. 
ib.  i.  4,  11,  at  d'  Ikcupoi  ^XXoirco  rrpd^  oipavdpy  ^  leapt  towards 
heaven.' 

^.)  In  other  examples,  again,  npd^  with  the  accusative  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  materially,  where  it  is  not  preceded 
by  a  verb  of  motion :  e.g.  II.  viii.  864,  ^roi  6  fihv  xXaietrxe  izpbQ 
odpai^Vy  *he  wept  towards  heaven,'  that  is,  *with  the  fece 
towards  heaven;'  Herod,  vi.  22,  )J  dk  KaXrj  aorrj  ^Axttj  xaXeo/xiujj 
lore  /iiv  SoczXtoi^j  Ttpd^  8k  Tuptrijvljjv  TtrpafifiiuTj  r^c  StxeXitj^^ 
*  lying  (turned)  towards  Tyrsenia.' 

7'.)  *By,'  *to.'  Here  belong  such  expressions  as  izpot:  ttjv 
etijjurjVy  *  by  moonlight,'  Tupb^  abXbp  ipftia&ax^  *  to  dance  to  the 
flute.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  v.  9,  1,  vmjiiaftat:  dk  7rpb<:  rrjif  aeX-^vfjv 
f€i^ofiiMij^y  *  a  sea-fight  having  occurred  by  moonlight,'  that 
is,  'in  the  face,  in  the  presence  of,  the  moon ;'  or,  according 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  7rp6^  and  of  the  accusative,  *  before, 
in  the  presence  of,  .  .  .  as  regards  the  moon.'  Id.  Anab.  v. 
9,  5,  npb^  ad)Xb\^  wpfohvzo  abv  toI^  SkXoc^j  *  they  danced  to  the 
flute,'  keeping  time  to  its  music,  and  regulating  their  move- 
ments by  it.  This  7rp6<:  expresses  by  marking  the  dancing 
as  performed  *  before,'  'with  the  face  to,'  'towards,'  and, 
hence,  'with  a  direction  towards,'  and  an  implied  con- 
formity with,  the  flute. 

d.)  To  this  place  may  be  referred  the  use  of  np6^  with  the 
accusative  after  verbs  of  speaking,  and  the  like,  where  it  is 
rendered  in  English  by  'to,'  but  has  properly  the  meaning 
of  'in  the  presence  of,'  'face  to  face.'  Thus,  after  e/;re?v, 
f>da&aty  &c. :  e.g.  -dEsch.  Agam.  1376,  npb^  ddozau:  Xij-Wy  '  I 
speak  to  persons  who  are  aware,'  that  is,  'I  speak  before,  in 
the  presence  of,  face  to  face,  ...  as  regards  persons  who  are 
aware ;'  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  1419,  .  .  .  W  dfra  Xi^ofiei/  npo^  rbpd* 
fcoc;  'what,  then,  shall  I  say  to  him?'  Id.  Trach.  369,  ido^ev 
oby  /Jboe  irp6^  (re  dr^Xwacu  rb  ;raj/,  '  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
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reveal  every  thing  to  you.'  (For  other  examples,  see 
Ellendt,  Lex.  Sophocl.) 

e.) '  Towards/  *  for.'  Slightly  different  is  the  case  in  which 
r/t>6c  with  the  accusative  is  used  metaphorically,  after  words 
expressing  moral  affections  and  inclinations,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  erga  and  vOj  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
*  towards'  and  *for:'  e.g.  -^sch.  Prom.  489,  i:pb^  diijjiou^ 
nWc  I  ix^P^  ^^  *^  crippj&pa  xai  auvtdpiai^  'what  enmities 
and  affections  they  have  for  each  other,  and  what  occasions 
of  concourse ;'  Id.  8uppl.  335,  tzw^  o5v  Ttpb^  d/ioc  eiHrefiij^  iyot 
Ttiio);  'how,  then,  shall  I  show  you  kindness?'  Soph.  Aj. 
157,  r/oAc  T^p  ^^i'  Ixoi^'  i  <p&6voc  ipTTstj  'envy  is  indulged 
towards  him  that  is  rich;'  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1421,  7rp6^  aifTiv 
jcdur'  ifptopi^pm  xaxd^^  'I  am  discovered  to  be  utterly  base 
towards  him.'  Jn  such  examples,  ;r/>6c  has  properly  the 
same  meaning  of  'before,'  'with  the  fiekce  towards,'  and  thus 
marks  the  object  towards  which  any  feeling,  disposition,  or 
quality  is  directed.  The  accusative,  as  in  the  other  cases 
already  considered,  has  the  force  of '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  or 
defines  the  limits  as  to  its  objects  within  which  the  feeling, 
disposition,  or  quality  is  to  be  understood  as  existing. 

c.  '  To.'  Ilpdc  with  the  accusative  case  is  very  frequently 
used  with  verbs  of  motion,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English 
by  'to :'  e.g.  -dEsch.  Eum.  734,  dbzetpu  irpo^  dopou^^  'I  will  go 
back  to  my  home ;'  Soph.  Phil.  915-16,  .  .  .  SeT  yap  ic 
Tpolau  (Ts  TzXtiv  I  iTpb^  Toh^  *Axouoh^  xat  rbv  'Arpecdwu  trroXoUy 
'you  must  needs  sail  to  Troy,  and  to  the  host  of  the 
Atreidse ;'  -^Esch.  Prom.  655,*  ISeide  npb^  Aipwfi  fia^bu  ku- 
puoi^ay  '  go  forth  to  the  deep  meadow  of  Lerne ;'  Id.  ib.  721, 
7:pi\f  dp  TipbQ  abrbv  Kmjxaaov  pohfj^y  '  before  you  come  to 
Caucasus  itself;*  Id.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  449,  areixu  Ttpb^  i^^pcatf 
mpyouy  'he  goes  to,  against,  the  tower  of  the  enemy;*  Xen. 
Anab.  v.  9,  20,  vopif^wv  .  .  .  npb^  roh^  flXou^  .  .  .  roijuo/jta  pLu- 
f  oy  dxpi^ea&cu  abxoT)^  '  thinking  that  a  greater  report  of  him- 
self would  come  to  his  friends.'  In  such  examples,  the 
signification  of  'to'  does  not  belong  to  7r/>6c  itself,  but  is 
due  rather  to  the  verb  of  motion  and  the  accusative  case. 
/7/>6c,  as  already  explained,  marks,  properly  speaking,  the 
relative  position  of '  before,* '  in  the  presence  of,*  into  which 
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the  subject  of  the  motion  is  brought  with  regard  to  the 
object  denoted  by  the  accusative  case;  and  this  case  has 
the  meaning  of  ^as  to,'  'as  regards/  or  shows  in  what 
regard  the  relative  position  described  by  jr/oic  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Thus,  in  the  example  dti  at  nXtiu  Tzpb^  rot/c  ^A^ouou^j 
^you  must  sail  to  the  Achseans,'  the  meaning  is,  'you  must 
sail  into  .the  presence,  so  as  to  be  face  to  face,  ...  as  re- 
gards the  Achseans,'  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  'you 
must  sail  into  the  presence  of  the  Achseans.'  But  although 
this  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  true  meaning  of  irpd^  with 
the  accusative  in  the  examples  in  which  it  is  rendered  by 
*to*  after  verbs  of  motion,  yet  instances  may  be  cited  in 
which  the  proper  sense  of  the  preposition  seems  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  2,  dii^cuvov  aurdv  ^pex^ 
/itpot  Tvpbc  riv  dfjupaXdv^  'wetted  up  to  the  waist;'  where  np6^ 
with  the  accusative  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  usque  ad. 
(See  Lex.  Xenoph.)  Yet,  even  here,  the  proper  meaning 
may  be  'in  front  of,*  'facing,*  the  idea  of  'up  to,*  that  is, 
of  corresponding  in  measure  or  height,  arising  in  the 
same  way  that  it  does  where  npo^  obtains  the  sense  of  '  at,' 
'near,'  and,  especially,  where  it  has  that  of  'in  proportion 
to,'  '  in  comparison  with.' 

d.  '  Against,*  the  Latin  contra^  adversus^  in.  IIpS^  with  the 
accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  against,'  answering  to  the 
Latin  contra^  adversus,  in.  'E.g.  II.  xvii.  471,  olou  npo^  Tpwa/z 
piiltcu  izp(bT(p  iv  bpikipj  '  that  thus  you  fight  single-handed 
against  the  Trojans  in  the  foremost  throng  ;*  II.  xvii.  98, 
&r7r6r*  dinr^p  i&iXjj  izpb^  daiptova  (pwrl  paLftadaxy  'whenever  a 
man  wishes  to  fight  against  a  divine  being;*  ^schyl. Prom. 
823,  oSjfowv  Ipocft  j^pw/uifo^  8e8auTxdX(p  |  Tzpd^  xipTpa  xwXov 
ixreverc,  '  if  you  take  me  for  your  instructor,  you  will  not 
kick  against  the  goads;*  Id.  Choeph.  453,  fwv  8k  ytvoh  npd^ 
ij[&po6^j  'unite  with  us  against  our  enemies;*  Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  4,  21,  SxfTZBp  8k  xOwi^  yeppato^  .  .  .  ipiptrat  Tzpbz  xdszpov^  '  as  a 
spirited  dog  rushes  against  a  boar  ;*  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  8,  zrfi 
pkv  TTpbz  iaorbi^  iTze^ou^^  oux  T^addpero^  '  he  did  perceive  the 
design  against  himself;*  Demosth.  1089,  10,  npb^  di^dpwzoo^ 
^puQ  TriiojTa^  Tzo/b  ntpUtnc^  'he  has  much  the  advantage 
against  us  who  are  poor.' 
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In  such  examples,  the  preposition  np6^j  as  has  been 
explained  above,  has  properly  the  meaning  of  'with  the 
fiftce  towards,'  'face  to  face,'  which  is  materially  the  same 
with  the  signification  of '  before,' '  in  the  presence  of;'  that  of 
'against,'  by  which  it  is  here  rendered,  arising  from  the  hos- 
tile relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  or  being  suggested 
by  the  nature  of  the  action  itself.  The  accusatiYe,  mean- 
time, has  the  sense  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  or  denotes  the 
object  with  regard  to  which  alone  the  action  qualified  by 
npiK  is  to  be  understood  as  afiirmed.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example  cited,  ;r/>^  Tpwa^  iidj^^ai^  'you  fight  against  the 
Trojans,'  the  meaning  is,  'you  fight  face  to  face  .  .  .  with 
regard  to  the  Trojans,'  that  is,  '  so  far  as  the  Trojans  are 
concerned.'  And  in  that  from  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  i.  4,  21, 
the  idea  presented  is  that  of  a  dog  rushing  '  in  the  face  of 
a  boar,  or '  with  his  face  towards*  a  boar ;  that  is, '  rushing  in 
the  fSstce,  or  with  the  face  towards, ...  as  regards  a  boar;'  the 
preposition  showing  merely  the  relative  direction  of  the 
action,  the  accusative  that  the  action  having  this  relative  di- 
rection is  affirmed  only  within  definite  limits,  namely, '  as  fiur 
as  a  boar  is  concerned ;'  and,  for  the  rest,  the  known  rela- 
tions of  the  dog  and  the  boar  in  the  chase,  and  partly,  also, 
the  character  of  the  action  itself,  showing  that  the  move- 
ment is  one  of  hostility,  and  that  ;r/><lc,  accordingly,  is  to  be 
rendered  by  'against.* 

€.  'At,'  'near.*  II pot:  with  the  accusative  has  also  the 
signification  of  'at,'  and  that  of  'near,'  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  apud  and  juxia;  but  both  these  meanings  arise 
from  the  idea  of  an  object  standing  *  with  the  face  towards* 
a  thing,  or  'looking  towards'  it,  and  being  '  in  its  presence.' 
This  was  seen  above,  and  may  be  readily  gathered  from  the 
examples  in  which  7:p6^  has  these  meanings  of  'at'  and 
'  near.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  8,  di^axej^iopyjxSTe^  Imb  z6  Tcpd^ 
Maycivudy  tbij[(k  xai  za^  rcoXa^y  'having  retired  under  the 
wall  and  gates  at  Mantinea,*  properly,  'before,  facing, 
Mantinea ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iii.  8,  34,  jrapiJYyeeXs  dk  xai  roc^  dJlXae^ 
.  .  .  TTpd^  TO.  hpa  Ttapuuae,  '  he  gave  orders  to  the  rest  also 
to  assist  at  the  sacrifices,'  that  is,  'to  be  near  at  hand,  be- 
fore, in  the  presence  of,  the  sacrifices;'  Id.  Hell.  ii.  1,  25, 
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wredd))^  royc  TtoXtfuoo^  {bpfiouvraz)  iv  Xefiiue  xai  npb^  TcSXeVj  *  when 
he  saw  that  the  enemy  were  anchoring  in  a  harbor  and 
near  a  city,'  properly,  *  before,  in  the  front  or  face  of,  a  city;' 
Id.  de  re  Eq.  iv.  3,  Xi&oo^  Ij^ouza  xazopwpuyfjtivoo^  itpb^  dXhj^ 
Xou^y  ^  having  stones  buried  in  the  ground  near  each  other ;' 
^sch.  Agam.  1027,  iarTjxiv  ^8ij  p^Xa  itph^  aiptcfdjz  nopd^^ 
^  sheep  already  stand  at,  near,  the  sacrifice  (to  be  burnt) 
with  fire ;'  Id.  Choeph.  913,  iotxa  ^pyjvttv  (^onra  Ttpd^  tu/j^ov 
pdnjVf  ^1  seem  while  living  to  be  uttering  vain  lamentations 
at,  in  the  presence  of,  a  tomb.' 

*  Near,'  *  towards,'  of  time.  In  the  sense  of  *  near*  TzpS^  with 
the  accusative  is  used  likewise  with  reference  to  time,  and 
then  may  be  rendered  also  by  'towards.'  E.g. Xen.  Anab. 
iv.  6,  21,  iTTudi]  dk  Ttpb^  -fjpiipau  ijiy,  *  and  when,  now,  it  was 
near,  or  towards,  day,'  properly,  'looking  towards'  day; 
Id.  Hell.  i.  1,  30,  to  itpwl  xai  Ttpi^  ktmipau  aovaXi^on^^  *  con- 
vening them  early  in  the  morning  and  towards  evening.* 

'Near,'  'towards,'  of  numbers.  And  so  likewise  is  rrpd^ 
with  the  accusative  used  of  numbers  in  the  sense  of  '  to- 
wards,' *  near,'  where  it  is  rendered  also  by  '  about,*  but  not 
quite  accurately:  e.g.  Xen.  Hell.  i.  2,  18,  Shttb  datoXia^oi 
ainwv  itpi^  hrcaxoaioo(:^  '  so  that  there  perished  of  them  to- 
wards seven  hundred.'  The  English  use  of '  towards*  in  the 
same  sense  renders  it  easily  intelligible  how  the  idea  of 
^having  the  face  towards,*  or  of  'looking  towards,*  may 
give  the  sense  of  'nearly,*  'approaching  to.* 

/.  '  With,*  the  Latin  cura.  IIp6<:  with  the  accusative  case 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  expressions,  such  as,  anoi/daz  Tzottla^m 
np6<:  TtvtL,  *  to  make  a  treaty  with  a  party,*  tipn^vpjv  dytcv  npi^ 
Tcuay  'to  be  at  peace  with  a  person,'  where  there  are  parties 
to  an  action,  and  where  the  relation  denoted  by  Ttpd^  is  con- 
veyed in  English  by  'with.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5,  16, 
iTtire  ptiuzoe  irpb^  riv  trarpdjnjv  .  .  .  oTzdaauuTOj '  yet  whenever 
they  made  a  treaty  with  the  satrap ;'  Id.  Vectig.  v.  13,  jji  xai 
Xiyu^  &K  XPV  '^  ^P^^  TouTov  tipi^vrjv  dyuv ;  '  do  you  indeed 
say  that  we  must  be  at  peace  with  him  too  ?'  That  is,  in 
the  former  example,  'whenever  they  poured  out  libations 
face  to  face  ...  as  regards  the  satrap;'  and,  in  the  latter, 
^  do  you  say  that  we  must  be  at  peace  towards  him  too  ?' 
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Id.  Rep.  Athea.  L  12,  iarjyopiau  xai  rocc  dooXot^  npb^  roc< 
iiiui^ipou^  inocjffafisvj  *  we  created  even  for  the  slaves  equa- 
lity with  the  freemen/  that  is,  Howards,  with  regard  to, 
looking  to,  the  freemen  ;*  Demosth.  143,  27,  ai  fiiyearai  rdiv 
7t6X€Q>p  TzpoQ  alna^  dctipipouzOy  'the  greatest  states  were  at 
variance  with  themselves,'  that  is,  'towards,  with  regard 
to,  themselves ;'  Id.  528,  16,  obdip  aurtp  Tipd^  rijv  ndXtv  iarivj 
'he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state;'  literally,  'there  b 
nothing  for  him,  he  has  nothing,  he  has  no  business,  with 
regard  to  the  state,'  that  is,  '  looking  towards,' '  having  the 
face  towards,  ...  as  regards  the  state.'  In  such  examples, 
while  it  is  plain  that  the  preposition  has  the  sense  of '  look- 
ing towards,'  'having  the  face  towards,'  and  hence  'having 
regard  to,'  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  accusative  has  the 
meaning  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  or  is  introduced  to  mark 
the  extent  in  which  the  preceding  action  qualified  by  JcpS^ 
is  to  be  taken. 

'Pertaining  to,'  'having  relation  to,'  'that  concerns.' 
Very  nearly  related  to  the  use  of  itp6^  with  the  accusative 
just  mentioned  is  that  in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish expressions  'pertaining  to,'  'having  relation  to,'  'that 
concerns.'  E.g.  Demosth.  232,  6,  oudip  iari  toutodv  npb^  ijus^ 
'  none  of  these  things  concerns  me ;'  that  is,  '  has  relation 
to,  looks  to,  me;*  Id.  1026,  21,  iau  dk  ^oq.  .  .  .  fjyjdhp  npb^  zb 
npaxfia^  'if  he  vociferate  nothing  to  the  purpose,'  'nothing 
that  relates  to,*  literally, '  that  has  its  face  towards,  looks  to, 
the  subject  in  hand.'  Here,  also,  7:p6<:  signifies,  properly, 
'looking  to,*  'having  regard  to,'  and  from  this  comes  the 
sense  of 'that  concerns;'  and  the  accusative  has  the  meaning 
of '  as  to,'  '  as  regards.* 

g.  'In  regard  to,*  'concerning.'  Ilpb^  with  the  accusa- 
tive, having  a  meaning  and  an  interpretation  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  just  mentioned,  is  sometimes  to  be  ren- 
dered by  'in  regard  to,'  'concerning.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop. 
iv.  6,  26,  dp  Tc  at  npb^  rauza  ipwzf/j  '  if  he  ask  you  any  ques- 
tion in  regard  to,  concerning,  these  matters;'  Id.  Anab.  ii. 
8,  21,  Ttpb^  zauza  ol  "  EXhjvet:  i^ouhuopzo,  '  in  regard  to  these 
things  the  Greeks  held  a  consultation.' 

Here  properly  belongs  the  use  of  npo^  with  the  accusative 
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to  give  the  ground  or  reason  of  a  statement,  in  such  expres- 
sions as  npb^  zatkoy  npdc  rddt^  *  therefore/  that  is,  *  looking 
to,  having  regard  to,  these  things.'  E.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr. 
426,  7:pb^  rabra  xai  Kpiowa  xai  robfjbv  arhfrn  7:p(mrjX(bu^€y 
•therefore,  looking  to  this,  treat  with  contempt  both  Creon 
and  my  words ;'  Id.  ib.  456,  7:pb^  rama  xai  Kpiovra  Trsfjardurwv^ 
*  therefore  let 'them  send  Creon  also.'  (See  Ellendt,  Lex. 
Soph.)  Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  expression  Tzpd^ 
ndi/ra,  *in  every  way,'  *in  every  regard:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop. 
iii.  3,  10,  xai  ifiol  ^iXuov  dvaa  doxsc  npb^  ndi/vay  *  and  to  me  it 
seems  better  in  every  way,'  '  better  in  every  regard.'  In  all 
these  examples,  both  ;r/><ic  and  the  accusative  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  preposition  signi- 
fying '  looking  to,'  '  having  regard  to,'  and  the  accusative 
*a8  to,'  *a8  regards.' 

A.  *  For,'  *  with  a  view  to.'  Of  the  same  nature  essentially 
with  the  case  just  mentioned,  so  far  as  the  construction  is 
concerned,  is  that  in  which  itp6(:  with  the  accusative  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  *  for,'  *with  a  view  to,'  that  is,  to  mark  the 
object  had  in  view.  E.g.  ^sch.  Eumen.  288,  rtrpajDfjLarta^ 
fiivov  yip  6k  xuwp  pe^pdp,  \  Ttpd^  alfm  xai  inaXaYfJtdu  ixpuza^ 
tiuofuu,  *  for  as  a  dog  a  wounded  fawn,  we  hunt  for  dripping 
blood;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1027,  i)8om6pei(:  3i  Ttpbz  ri  zouade 
rowc  rimoo^ ;  *  for  what  did  you  journey  to  this  place  ?'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  V.  4,  7,  ixihue  ditoxuv  royc  ^pb^  touto  TerajcfjiiiHyu^,  *  he 
ordered  on  the  pursuit  those  who  had  been  appointed  .for 
this  service ;'  Id.  Anab.  vii.  2,  12,  xai  i/ik  npb^  rouzo  inefi^ep 
iu&ddey  *  he  sent  me  hither  for  this ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  7,  34,  rowc 
Ttpd^  zTjv  di^alpeaci^  {zaj[&iuza^),  '  those  who  were  appointed  to 
recover  the  men,'  or  *for  the  recovery  of  the  men;*  Id. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  40,  rrpbc  d*  ab  zbv  Xa^^of  .  .  .  xuva^  izpe<pe^y  ai  rj 
dafz^  auzbp  dvtopcaxovj  *for  the  hare,'  that  is,  'to  hunt  the 
hare,  you  kept  dogs  that  found  it  by  the  scent'  In  this 
example,  ;r/)ic  "^bv  Xaydt  may  be  also  rendered  by  *with 
regard  to  the  hare,'  and  it  is  thus  seen  very  plainly  that  the 
preposition  has  the  meaning  of  *  looking  to,'  *  having  regard  ^ 
to,'  and  that  the  accusative  has  that  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards.' 
What  is  obviously  true  of  this  example  is  equally  to  be 
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admitted  in  the  other  instances  of  this  use  of  tt/ooc  with  the 
accusative. 

i.  ^For,'  denoting  the  end  served.  To  be  distingoished 
from  TzpS^  with  the  accusative  as  above  used  to  express  the 
object  had  in  view,  is  the  case  in  which  it  denotes  the  end 
to  which  a  thing  serves,  the  object  subserved,  in  which, 
however,  equally,  it  is  rendered  by  ^for/  E.g.  .^Esch. 
Agam.  278,  /fpc  Ttopturou  XafmdioQ  Tzpd^  ^dau^Vy  ^  the  power 
for  pleasure  of  a  moving  torch,'  that  is,  '  the  power  of  a 
moving  torch  to  give  pleasure ;'  Soph.  Electr.  909,  od  Tzpd^ 
ijdouijv  Xixo)  rddty  ^  I  say  not  this  so  as  to  please  you,  for  your 
pleasure;'  Id.  ib.  869,  fxqdiv  7:p6^  ^pri^y  *(8*y)  nothing 
angrily,'  or  rather,  perhaps,  'that  will  excite  anger.'  Plat 
Symp.  176,  d,  mvovraz  itpi^  iJ^om^v,  *  drinking  for  pleasure,* 
'so  as  to  give  pleasure.'  Both  the  preposition  and  the 
accusative  have  the  same  interpretation  here  as  where  they 
express  purpose,  or  the  object  had  in  view.  And  it  may  be 
observed,  that  whether  the  meaning  that  results  from  the 
employment  of  7:p6^  with  the  accusative  case  shall  be  the 
ground  or  reason  of  an  action,  or  the  object  had  in  view,  or 
the  end  to  which  it  serves,  must  depend  on  the  connection. 
For,  when  an  object  is  pointed  to  by  np6^  as  being  that  to 
which  the  view  is  directed,  or  which  is  had  in  view,  it  may 
stand  in  any  one  of  these  relations  equally;  which  one  of 
them  is  intended  in  any  particular  instance  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  attending  circumstances. 

k,  'For,'  *in  exchange  for,'  'against,'  'with.'  /7/>dc  with 
the  accusative  case  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 'for,'  'in 
exchange  fbr,*  'against,'  'with.'  E.g.  Plat  Phsed.  69,  a, 
iJioKZc  npb^  i^Soi^d^y  xoi  X\ma^  irpb^  XOtzo^j  xai  fS^ov  Ttpdc  f^^tw 
xaTaUdrreff^ou,  *to  exchange  pleasures  for  pleasures,'  or 
'pleasures  with  pleasures,'  or  'pleasures  against  pleasures;' 
H.  vi.  235,  &c  ?r/>6c  Tudtidrjv  Jeofjc^dea  retijfe'  dfuc^tv^  '  who  ex- 
changed aims  with  Diomedes  son  of  Tydeus ;'  where  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  ;r/>oc  with  the  accusative  marks  the 
person  'with'  whom  the  exchange  is  made,  not  the  thing 
'for*  which  another  is  exchanged.  In  such  a  case  ;r/>oc 
could  not  be  rendered  by  'for'  or  'against,'  but  only  by 
'with.*     Yet  the  interpretation  of  both  the  preposition  and 
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the  accusative  case  is  the  same  as  where  the  object  for  which 
another  is  exchanged  is  intended.  As  above  explained,  i:p6^ 
here,  properly  speaking,  marks  merely  the  relative  position 
of  the  objects  interchanged,  namely,  that  the  one  is  regarded 
as  '  looking  towards'  the  other,  as  standing  ^  face  to  face' 
with  regard  to  it;  whence  comes  the  idea  of  the  one  being 
'over  against'  the  other.  The  notion  of  actual  exchange, 
which  alone  distinguishes  this  from  a  number  of  other  cases 
in  which  7:p6^  has  the  sense  of  *  looking  towards,'  standing 

*  face  to  face,*  is  suggested  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  action 
qualified  by  ;r/?(5c.  This  remark  applies  only  where  one 
thing  is  exchanged  for  another.  Where  ;r/)ic  with  the 
accusative  denotes  the  person  with  whom  the  exchange  is 
made,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  expressing  simply  the  mean- 
ing of  *face  to  face.'  The  accusative  in  this  construction 
has  plainly  the  sense  of 'as  to,'  'as  regards.'  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  given,  ^J^ovdc  itpbz  t^Sovo^  xaTaXXdrze^T&oUj  'to 
exchange  pleasures  for  pleasures,'  the  meaning  is,  'to  ex- 
change pleasures  for  or  against  ...  as  regards  pleasures,' 
*as  far  as  pleasures  are  concerned,'  the  accusative  showing 
that  the  exchange  is  confined  within  the  limits  marked 
by  it. 

L  'In  accordance  with,'  'as  becomes,*  '  suitably  to.'  Im- 
mediately connected  with  the  preceding  uses  of  Ttpo^  with 
the  accusative  is  that  in  which  it  expresses  conformity  with, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  'in  accordance  with,* 
'as  becomes,'  'suitably  to.'  E.g.  -^sch.  Prom.  1002-3, 
z6Xpc^a6v  TTore  \  rrpd^    rac    TrapootrauQ  Tnjfioua^   dp&w^   <ppop€ipy 

*  have  the  heart  to  think  rightly,  as  becomes,  in  accordance 
with,  your  present  ills;*  Id.  Soph.  c.  Theb.  501,  Tzpd^  X&fov 
ro5  ai^(iaxo<:^ '  suitably  to  the  expression  (legend)  of  the  device.' 
The  oflice  of  npd^  in  this  construction  is  to  show  that  an 
action  or  statement  'looks  towards'  or  has  regard  to  an 
object,  which  is  introduced  by  the  accusative  case  as  de- 
fining the  extent  to  which  this  relation  is  to  be  admitted. 
The  idea  of  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  action  to  the 
object  towards  which  it  looks,  with  which  it  stands  '  face  to 
fece,*  as  expressed  by  ;r/>oc,  is  not  directly  conveyed  by  the 
preposition,  but  is  supplied  by  the  mind,  just  as,  in  other 
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cases,  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  that  the  relation  between  a 
foregoing  statement  and  the  object  towards  which  it  looks 
is  that  of  ground  or  reason,  object  had  in  view,  proportion, 
comparison,  kc.  As  additional  examples  may  be  cited, 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  48,  8e7  66v  npix:  ri  auvfiaiuouTOy  oTfluUj  rourot^ 
Ifnja&aiy  *  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  methinks,  to  use  these 
things  according  to  circumstances  ;*  Id.  ib.  ii.  2,  18,  iy  (x/nf- 
«<n-oi/  '^fuv)  tncoTTOuuTac  ri  Ipya  bcdtnoUy  nph^  roDra  x€u  vac 
TgfJia^  kxdaT(p  Trpoare&ivoi ;  *or  is  it  best  for  us  to  consider 
each  man's  deeds,  and  to  bestow  upon  each  honors  also  in 
conformity  with  these  ?* 

To  this  place  belong  the  examples  in  which  7:p6^  is  used 
with  the  accusative  case  of  pronouns  in  the  sense  of  Mn 
conformity  with  one's  mind  or  views,'  of  *  what  is  agreeable 
to  or  suits'  a  person,  and,  hence,  with  the  idea  of  being  'of 
one's  party.*  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  80,  Ttoripio^  cibit  otet 
fiaXXov  iy  .  .  .  (ppovuv  ri  np6^  at\  'do  you  suppose  that  they 
would  think  more  in  accord  with  you?'  properly,  *that 
they  would  more  entertain  the  thoughts  that  look  to  or  have 
regard  to  you  ?' 

Here  also  belong  certain  forms  of  expression  called 
adverbial;  as,  7:pb<:  ^iav,  'by  force  of,'  'by  dint  of,'  that  is, 
'according  to,  as  belongs  to,  after  the  way  of,  force.'  E.g. 
-^8ch.  Prom.  208,  (pour*  d/ioj^&el  r/>6c  ^lai^  ^«  deoTzdatofj  '  they 
supposed  that  they  would  exercise  dominion  without  trouble 
and  by  dint  of  force.*  In  the  same  way,  irpbc  didpajp^  'by 
necessity,'  that  is,  'conformably  to  necessity,'  'as  accords 
with  necessity,'  irpd^  itrj^uo^  xpdro^^ '  by  the  force  of  strength,' 
'  by  dint  of  might,*  Soph.  Phil.  594,  and  some  others.  (See 
Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  ;r/ooc,  c.  iv.)  But  ;r/>ic  ^iouiju^  '  to  please,' 
' for  the  pleasure  of,'  r/?6c  X^P'^y  '^  gratify,'  'for  the  gratifi- 
cation of,'  and,  hence,  'for  the  sake  of,'  mentioned  in  this 
connection  by  Passow,  have  a  different  interpretation,  and 
should  be  referred  to  the  case  in  which  npo^  with  the  accu- 
sative marks  the  end  to  which  a  thing  serves.  (See  above, 
p.  446.)  To  the  above  list  may  be  added  Ttpbc  to  xaprepSv^ 
'  by  might,*  that  is,  '  according  to  the  rule  of  the  stronger,' 
-^sch.  Prom.  212;  ;r/>oc  dXxiju,  'vigorously,*  that  is,  'in 
accordance  with,  as  becomes,  energetic  action,'  Id.  SuppL 
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812 ;  Id.  Pers.  661,  Xuip^iurt^  npb^  dvdpajUj  *  left  of  necessity,' 
that  is,  '  as  belongs  to,  in  accordance  with,  necessity ;'  Id. 
Choeph.  871,  ;r/>6c  Sixji^  TreTtXijY/iiyij^y  *  struck  justly,'  that  is, 
^in  accordance  with  justice.'  (See,  for  the  examples,  Lex. 
JEschyl.  Ed.  Wunder.) 

m.  *In  proportion  to,'  *in  comparison  with,'  *in  relation 
to.'  Upd^  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  in  a  sense 
kindred  to  the  above,  when  it  conveys  the  idea  that  an 
object  is  to  be  considered  as  bearing  a  proportion  to  another, 
or  as  being  compared  with  it,  and  may  be  rendered  in 
English  by  *in  proportion  to,'  *in  comparison  with.'  E.g. 
Xen.  de  re  Equest.  i.  16,  rrpd^  8k  rauraz  (roc  xMy/zoc),  &K  ^^ 
aofifdrpo)^  i^S^  aovau^tvoi  xat  rb  iXXo  awfjuiy  ^  the  rest  of  the 
body  also,  in  order  to  be  symmetrical,  grows  in  proportion 
to  the  knees ;'  Id.  ib.  xii.  1,  fa/ikv  xn^^  ^^^  ^wpaxa  itpb^  rb 
a&pa  n^ocf^a&ojLy  ^  we  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  breast- 
plate should  be  in  proportion  to  the  body ;'  Herod,  iii.  84, 
uptio  Ka[i^i)aifj^  xoio^  r/c  doxioe  duijp  ttvcu  itpb^  t6p  Tzaripa  reXi- 
aoi  Kupovj  ^Cambyses  asked  what  sort  of  a  man  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  comparison  with  his  father  Cyrus;'  Id.  viii. 
44,  ^AdTjuatot  npb^  itdwaz  roue  iiXoo^  TzapifopzxKii  vr^ojz  iyddxoyca 
xai  ixardpy  ^  the  Athenians  furnished  a  hundred  and  eighty 
ships,  compared  with,  counted  against,  in  proportion  to, 
all  the  rest ;'  Id.  iii.  94,  and  ii.  35,  ipya  k&^ou  /li^oi  Trapi^^ae 
npb^  Ttdffop  x^PV^y  *  exhibits  greater  works  in  comparison 
with  every  other  country,'  that  is,  *  above  every  other 
country.'  (See,  for  the  examples,  Schweigh.  Lex.  Herod.) 
The  notion  of  Mn  proportion  to,'  and  *in  comparison  with,' 
conveyed  by  ;r/>6c,  arises  from  the  preposition  representing 
an  object  as  standing  'face  to  face'  with  another,  and  so 
*  over  against*  it.  And  this  second  object  is  appropriately 
introduced  by  the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  '  as  to,' 
^as  regards,'  or  as  marking  the  object  with  regard  to  which 
exclusively  the  relation  signified  by  npd^  is  affirmed. 

(For  the  table  of  the  significations  and  use  of  npic  with 
cases  of  nouns,  see  the  next  page.) 
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TABLB  or  THE  SIGNIFICATIONS  AND  USB  OF 

9p6t  WITH  GASES. 

SignifteAtioiu  of 

9pif. 

Gen.:*witkrcflpectto.' 

Datire:  'for.* 

AocnaatiTtt:  'a8to,"aafegBrda.' 

L  'Before,'  *  fronts 

1. a. 'Before,'   'in    the 

1.  a. 'Before,'      'in 

1.  a. '  Befor«,"in  the  prMeneeoi;' 

inff/    'in    the 

pre0enoeof;"bj,' 
inMUnntiona. 

front  o£' 

'inthee7eBo{'*with.' 

preeenoeoC* 
Looking  toirardi. 

6. 'At,'      'near,' 

b.' At,"  near.' 

(Looking         to- 
wmrdi.) 

'about.' 
(Ixwking      to- 
wards 

(Loddng  townrda.) 
C Towards'  'to,'  'for,*  UL 

k'On  theqoarterof;' 

trttttf  wi. 

'on,*  'againat' 

c. « To,'        'on,' 

A 'To.' 

e.' On   the    ilde  o^* 
'near.* 

'against.' 

e.'Afcain0t.* 

/'With,'  where  parties  axe 

d.'IntheeTeaof.> 
e. 'On  the  ddeoi;' de- 

concerned.     *Tha*    eoD- 

• 

cema,"  relating  to.* 

scent. 

a.  'In  regard  to,'  *  cooosraing.' 
lL«FV>r,"withaTl0wto.» 

/<OntheBideof,"of 

the  part  jot* 
^.'On  the  part   of;* 

i. '  tor;,*  the  end  aerred. 

X;.'For,'   'in   exchange    for,* 

'with,'  'among.* 

'agafaist,"with.> 

A. 'According  to  the 

L  *  In  aecordanoe  with,' <  as  be- 

character  oC* 

comea,'  ^soitably  to.' 

<.'At  the  handa  oi;* 

».  *In  prc^wrtion  to^"iB  coB- 

'from,* 'by.* 

parison  with.' 

2.  «Before,»      *tor- 

2.('Betore,»      'for- 

munV      rd»- 

wards'       rela- 

Urtlj,  'in  sd- 

tiTely,  'in  ad- 

Tnnceor 

▼aneeot') 
(Besides,"^  ad- 

'Beddee/ 'in  ad- 

dition ta* 

tionto.' 

Ilpd^r&eUy  which  has  also  a  poetic  and  Ionic  form  tt/mWc, 
ifl  compounded  of  the  preposition  ;r/>(5c,  *  before/  and  the 
ending  i>€v,  signifying  *from,'  seen  also  in  oSfo-i?ey,  *from 
home,'  oupavd'&ei^,  'from  heaven,*  Jr6-i?ev,  'from  Jove,'  Ip- 
tfev,  '  thence,'  '  from  thence.*  In  some  cases,  i^eu  seems  to 
be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  genitive-ending,  as  ai'&tUy 
*of  thee,*  ifii-^ei^,  'of  me,*  e-??ev,  'of  himself.*  (See  Pas- 
sow's  Lex.) 

Signification  and  use  of  7:p6a^tv  with  the  genitive  case, 

1.  'Before,*  'in  front  of.*  a.)  Of  space:  e.g.  H.  xii,  145, 
ix  dk  TO)  dt^ayre  TzoXdiov  upoa&t  iia^ka^Tjv^ '  they  fought  before, 
in  front  of,  the  gates  ;*  H.  xxii.  463-4,  .  .  .  rov  ff  ii^or^atv  \ 
kXxofiBi^ov  Ttpotr&eu  tto^oc,  '  he  saw  him  dragged  before,  in  front 
of,  the  city  ;*  -^sch.  Pers.  439,  ur^ad^  ut;  itni  Ttpda&e  Zodor 
ijuuo<:  ToncDif,  'there  is  an  island  in  front  of  Salamis.*  6.)  Of 
time :  e.g.  H.  ii.  359,  o^pa  rrpdad^  dXXmv  M.vaTov  xai  TtOTfioy 
iTzioTTTj^ '  that  he  may  reach  death  and  his  fate  before  others ;' 
Soph.  Phil.  767,  kfxoi  zt  xai  T(p  rrpdaff*  i/iou  xexTTj/iii^cp^  '  that 
possessed  them  before  me.*     (See  Passow*s  Lexicon.)    In 
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such  examples,  allowing  that  npbad^v  has  the  proper  sense 
of  ^from  before,*  its  use  may  be  explained  by  observing 
that,  in  Greek,  the  position  of  an  object  is  sometimes 
marked  by  regarding  the  point  to  which  it  is  referred  as 
that  from  which  it  looks  towards  the  speaker;  as  in  itarpo- 
tfcv,  *  from  his  fiather,*  where  we  would  say,  *  on  his  fiather's 
side.'  (See  Herod,  ii.  14,  and  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  above  in  treating  of  An6^  p.  183.)  With  this  use  may 
be  compared  the  Latin  ah  oriente^  *on  the  east,'  properly, 
'from  the  east.'  So  that  the  expression  Tzukdiop  Tzpda&e  pro- 
perly means, '  from  before,'  or  rather  *  looking  forth  from  the 
front  or  face,  and,  hence,  on  the  quarter  of  the  face  or  front 
of  the  gates ;'  and  this  would  be  equivalent  to  ^  before  or  in 
front  of  the  gates,'  just  as  djtb  uinoo  dvi;io^,  <  from  the  south 
wind,'  would  be  equivalent  to  'on  the  south.'  In  the  same 
way  may  be  understood  npda&e  Tzodi^y  'before  the  foot:*  e.g. 
H.  xxiii.  877,  npdadtv  M7jpt6vajo  Trdpj  noSS^^  '  stuck  fiist  before 
the  foot  of  Meriones.' 

2.  'Before,'  in  the  sense  of  'in  defence  of/  This  is 
merely  another  application  of  the  sense  of  'before'  just 
mentioned,  where  the  object  which  stands  before  another 
is  a  shield  or  protection  from  danger.  E.g.  H.  vii.  224,  t6 
np6cd^€  aripvoto  (pipoiv  TeXafuoiKo^  AtoQ^  '  bearing  this  before 
his  breast,*  that  is,  'in  defence  of  his  breast,'  spoken  of  the 
shield  of  Aias. 

'For,'  'in  behalf  of.'  So  also,  in  the  sense  of  'for,'  'in 
behalf  of:'  e.g.  H.  xxi.  687,  ol  xe  npoadt  ipiXwv  roxiioVy  dXijimv 
re  xal  ulwi^  \  "  Ihov  elpud/ua&a^ '  who  defended  Ilium  on  behalf 
of  our  dear  parents,  and  wives,  and  children;*  properly, 
'before,  in  front  of,  our  dear  parents;*  or,  recurring  to  the 
proper  notion  of  ;r/>Atf^ev  and  the  genitive,  as  above  ex- 
plained, '  on  the  quarter  of,  that  is,  before  or  in  front  .  .  . 
with  respect  to  our  dear  parents.*  (For  the  examples,  see 
Pa8sow*s  Lexicon.) 

luPj  of  which  the  fuller  form  fiv,  equivalent  to  ymfv  or 
xcui^y  was  common  in  the  more  ancient  Attic  dialect,  as  in 
Thucydides  and  the  tragic  writers,  and  occors  more  rarely 
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in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  is  the  same  with  the  Latin  cum, 
which  retains  the  guttural  of  the  form  f  eiv,  (fodv  or  xaovj)  but 
loses  the  tr,  and  has  m  instead  of  p  at  the  end.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  related  to  the  Sanskrit  sa-^  sam-y  and  to  the  Greek  &/i 
in  d/jt€u  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  s.  v.,  Pott  Etym. 
Forsch.  i.  130,  and  P.  Knight,  Proleg.  ad  Homerum.) 

Siffnification  of<r6p. 

The  proper  sense  of  mfv  is  *  together  with,'  *with,*  having 
the  notion  of  conjunction.  Thus,  in  compounds,  as  aoXXijttVj 
*  to  collect,*  *  to  gather  together,'  adXXexrpo^y  *  a  bed-fellow,' 
aoU(^i(^€<r&aiy  *  to  reckon  up  together,'  ao/ifidJdetUj  *  to  throw 
together.'  And  so  when  used  with  nouns:  as,  Soph.  Phil. 
920,  ^hv  aoi  rd  Tpoia^  Tttdia  nopdf^aoi  [loXwVj  *to  waste  the 
plains  of  Troy  in  company  with  you ;'  -^schyl.  S.  c.  Theb. 
446,  auy  r'  dJiXoi^  ^tdt<:^  '  in  company  with  the  other  gods.' 
And  this  same  sense  of  accompaniment  and  conjunction  is 
involved  in  the  other  uses  of  itiJj/,  even  in  the  case  where  it 
seems  to  express  the  instrument  or  means,  and  is  translated 
by  'with'  and  *by:'  e.g.  j^sch.  Pers.  741,  nXouroi^  ixr^aw  abif 
aixf^j  *you  acquired  wealth  with  the  spear;'  for  here  the 
sense  is,  'with  the  help  of  the  spear,'  just  as  where  it  is 
said,  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  146,  ij  yap  iUTuxtt(:  Shv  rtp  ^i(p  fopoufis^ 
:y  neKZioxSzti:,  'with  the  help  of  the  god.'  Jtii^,  having  this 
sense,  differs  from  ijuia  in  expressing  merely  conjunction 
and  accompaniment,  while  the  latter  conveys  the  idea  of 
contemporaneousness,  being  equivalent  to  'at  the  same 
time  with.' 

Siffnification  and  use  of  a\jv  with  its  case. 

2!uu  is  employed  with  the  dative  case  alone,  the  case  being 
dependent  upon  the  signification  of  conjunction  or  accom- 
paniment contained  in  the  preposition  itself,  just  as  it 
depends  upon  the  notion  of  equality  in  Sroc,  '  equal,'  upon 
that  of  likeness  in  5/weo^,  '  like,'  and  upon  that  of  identity 
in  6  air^c,  '  the  same.' 

1.  a.  'With,*  'together  with.'  luuiB  used  with  the  dative 
case  to  denote  the  companionship  or  conjunction  of  one 
object  with  another  in  any  action,  or  the  accompaniment  of 
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one  action  by  another,  and  is  expressed  in  English  by  ^  with/ 

*  together  with.*  E.g.  H.  v.  473-4,  ^c  ^ou  dzep  Xad}v  7:6X0* 
i^i/ieu  ijS*  inaoupwv  \  o?oc  obp  yafi^pdlae  xodeyvi^rotai  re  aotacPj 
*you  will  say  that  you  will  hold  the  city  without  the  people 
and  the  allies,  alone  with  your  brothers-in-law  and  your  bro- 
thers,' that  is,  *  together  with,'  *in  coiy  unction  with  ;*  Id.  ib. 
494,  avzixa  d*  dj^iiop  ahv  reuj^eacv  ikro  jra/io^e,  *he  leapt  upon 
the  ground  with  his  arms,'  that  is,  ^  together  with  his  arms ;' 
-^Esch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  686,  SXtoXtv  di^dpoiv  Sup  ^eoTtrointp  yiyttj 
*he  perished  together  with  the  god-hated  race  of  men ;'  Id. 
ib.  746,  didotxa  dk  ahv  ^aatXvjac  \  (oj  itdkQ  dapaad^j  *  I  fear  lest 
the  city  be  subdued  together  with  the  kings.' 

6.  'With,'  in  the  sense  of 'against.'  Remarkable  is  the 
case  in  which  auv^  in  connection  with  pAita&ai^  *  to  fight,'  is 
used  in  the  sense  of 'against:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  3,  5,  «<&^ 
oirAc  ^\jv  ixtivip  pdj[oeTOy  'himself  too  would  fight  with 
him,'  that  is,  'against  him.'  Here  the  community  of  which 
at))*  is  the  sign  refers  to  the  act  of  fighting  considered  as 
between  enemies.  Two  persons  fighting  the  one  with  or 
against  the  other  have  community  in  the  action,  though  it 
be  one  of  hostility.  Whether  they  join  in  an  act  of  fighting 
as  friends  against  a  third  party,  or  as  enemies  one  with  the 
other,  the  sense  of  conjunction  expressed  by  ^t)v  is  equally 
appropriate,  and  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  sense  of 
'against,'  as  attributed  to  aovj  arises  wholly  from  the  hostile 
relations  of  the  parties  to  a  conjoint  action.  The  Latin  cum 
and  the  English  '  with'  are  employed  in  the  same  way ;  as, 
puffnare  cum  hosiibuSy  'to  fight  with  the  enemy,'  that  is, 

*  against  the  enemy.* 

2.  'With.'  luv  is  further  used  with  the  dative  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  in  all  of  which,  however,  the  preposition 
has  the  same  idea  of  accompaniment  or  conjunction.  They 
deserve  to  be  noticed  separately  on  account  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  signification  which  aov  acquires  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  use.     Thus : 

a.  'With  the  help  of.'    In  such  examples  as  dbv  ??e<^ 

*  with  the  help  of  god :'  e.g.  Soph.  Aj.  766,  rdjf'  3v  yBiKHfud^ 
abrolj  ahv  ^e<p  (Twnjpeoey  '  we  shall  soon  be  there  as  saviors, 
with  the  help  of  god;'  Id.  ib.  752,  ^Moo  xpatuv  /Uuy  abu 
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i'  dei  xparuv,  'with  the  help  of  god  to  be  always  superior.' 
It  is  obvious  that  the  only  sense,  properly  speaking,  con- 
veyed by  tripj  in  such  examples,  is  that  of '  together  with/ 
Mn  company  or  conjunction  with,'  and  that  the  notion  of 
help  afforded  is  suggested  by  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  being  represented  by  the  term  ^etp. 

b.  *With,'  to  mark  an  accompanying  quality.  Again, 
4r6v  introduces  an  accompanying  quality  of  an  object :  e.g. 
Od.  xxiv.  198,  1j  dpa  avp  fjn^di^fj  dp^  ixnjam  dxomPj  *  surely, 
then,  you  obtained  a  spouse  with  (having)  great  virtue.' 
Here,  also,  the  sense  of  auv  is  the  same  as  in  the  cases 
already  mentioned,  for  it  merely  shows  that  the  quality 
added  is  something  accompanjdng,  or  found  in  conjunction 
with,  a  person. 

In  the  same  way  are  to  be  regarded  the  examples  in  which 
trip  introduces  any  accompanying  circumstances  or  condition 
of  an  action :  e.g.  H.  v.  219,  <n/v  Irnroeaev  xai  Sjpaptv  \  dpre^ajv 
iXMuTij  ^  coming  against  us  with  horses  and  chariots,'  that 
is,  'with  the  accompaniment  of  horses  and  chariots ;'  Soph. 
An  tig.  116,  fciv  i?'  frnroxd/juH^  xopu^taatif^  *with  crested  hel- 
mets,* that  is,  *  with  the  accompaniment  of  crested  helmets  ;* 
Id.  OEd.  Tyr.  685,  tt  zcv  dv  SoxeT^  dpj^etp  kXitr^at  fyv  fo^ocmv^ 
*  if  you  think  that  any  one  will  choose  to  reign  attended  by 
alarms,'  that  is,  'with  the  attendant  condition  of  alarms.' 

Here  belong  such  expressions  as  abv ry;fj,  'happily,*  'with 
good  success:'  e.g.  Soph.  Philoct.  775,  .  .  .  fyv  rwjfj  8i 
irp6a<pepe;  abv  anoud^^  'with  haste,*  'hastily,*  'with  earnest- 
ness,' 'earnestly:*  e.g.  Id.  ib.  1222-3,  obx  dv  <ppdaeca^  ^vrn/' 
oS  TTaXiurpoTzo^  |  xiXto&ov  ipTTU^  wdt  ahv  anood^  Ta^i)^\  (see 
EUendt,  Lex.  Sophocl.) 

c.  '  On  the  side  of.'  Suv  adniits  of  the  same  explanation 
when  it  occurs  with  the  dative  after  thou  and  yip^e^rd^cu  in  the 
sense  of 'on  the  side  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  21,  dycovo- 
^irac  8*  ol  ^toi  dacv^  ol  aibv  "fjiJuv^  6k  rd  eixS^j  iaovzai^ '  who  will 
be  on  our  side,'  that  is,  'who  will  be  conjoined  with  us.' 

d.  'With,'  'in  accordance  with.'  lov  with  the  dative  is 
used  also  in  the  sense  of 'with,'  'in  accordance  with:'  e.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  18,  dJXa  ahv  ztp  dexaiip  xai  xaXcjj  (psro  de7u 
TOUTiop  Tuj^di^auy  '  but  he  considered  that  he  ought  to  obtain 
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these  things  in  accordance  or  conformity  with  justice  and 
honor,'  or  *  feirly  and  honorably,'  that  is,  *  with  accompanying 
justice  and  honor.' 

e.  *  With,'  marking  the  instrument  or  means.  lov  with 
the  dative  case  is  used  seemingly  to  express  the  instrument 
or  means  with  which  an  action  is  performed :  e.g.  Soph. 
Phil.  1334-5,  {Ttplv)  ri  nipyaim  |  . . .  f  wv  zdiadt  rd^oi^ . . .  nipaoQ 
f  o^C) '  before  you  shall  be  seen  to  have  destroyed  the  citadel 
with  these  arrows.'  Here,  however,  auit  does  no  more,  in 
£Etct,  than  introduce  the  concomitant  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions of  an  action,  or  the  accompanying  means,  and  not 
the  simple  instrument:  the  arrows  of  Philoctetus  are  not 
represented  simply  and  directly  as  the  instrument  to  be 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Trojan  citadel,  but  as 
that  with  which  as  a  concomitant  means  the  deed  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Ellendt,  Lex.  Sophocl.,  p.  763,  vol.  ii.,  cor- 
rectly interprets  the  passage  by  ^^juvant  erurn  ezcidium  tela 
non  sola  efficiunt.*'  The  Latin  cum  is  used  in  the  same  way 
with  truPy  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  itself  is 
concerned,  in  such  examples  as  oppidum  cum  vi  cepitj  ^he 
took  the  town  by  (with  an)  assault,'  that  is,  '  he  took  the 
town,  and  with  attending  force  (storming)  as  a  means.'  Soph. 
CEd.  Tyr.  123-4,  |  Xjjini^  xraustv  peu  .  ,  .  ahv  nij^&u  jfe/oiiDv, 
^that  robbers  slew  him  with  a  multitude  of  hands,'  that  is, 
*with  the  accompanying  agency  of  many  hands;'  Id.  Antig. 
1252,  vi(K  vitp  f  t>v  lJti>p(p  ^^avcc,  '  you  died  in  youth  with  a 
strange  fate,'  that  is,  *the  circumstances  by  which  your 
death  was  attended  and  procured  were  strange ;'  Xen.  (Econ. 
V.  13,  TtoXXdxc^  d*  iv  T(p  noXifup  xai  daipakiartpdv  iarc  ai)v  rdi^ 
SttXoc^  rijv  rpoipTjv  fjujuneiecv  ^  avu  roTc  yecDpyexol^  dpyduoe^y  *  in 
war  also  it  is  oftentimes  safer  to  seek  subsistence  with  arms 
than  with  implements  of  husbandry,'  that  is,  ^with  the  em- 
ployment of  arms  rather  than  with  the  employment  of  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  as  an  accompanying  means.'  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  the  chief  attention  of  the  speaker  or  writer 
is  directed  to  the  action  itself  by  which  any  thing  is  effected, 
while  the  means  by  which  the  result  is  attained  are  regarded 
as  merely  attendant  or  concomitant.  (See  Ellendt,  1.  c.) 
This  signification  of  irup  is  obvious  in  the  expression  avi^  )9/^, 
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'with  (accompanying)  force,'  frequently  met  with  in  Attic 
Qreek. 

TABLE  or  THE  SIGNITIOATIONS  Of  Hp  WITH  ITS  CASE. 


Bigniteatioii  of  #iv. 

DatlTe:  'for.' 

« With,'  « together  with.* 

1.  tf.  <With,'  <  together  with.' 

6.  'With,' « against ;'m  with /i4;t«^a<- 

e.  'With  the  help  of;'  as,  aw  ^ef. 

d,  'With,'  *  haying,'  marking  an  attendant  qnali- 

hpery  kicrifco  &KoiTtv, 

e.  'With,"onthe8ideof.' 

/.  '¥rith,'  ' in  aooordance  with ;'  as,  oi^  dUy. 

g,  *  With,'  marking  the  accompanying  means ;  as, 

a^  Pl^, 

^^Tnipy  in  Epic  Greek  written  also  tmeipj  is  the  same  with 
the  Sanskrit  uparij  the  Latin  supery  the  German  Uber^  old- 
German  obar^  the  Gothic  ufary  the  Anglo-Saxon  ofery  English 
oveTy  and  is  probably  nearly  akin  to  up  and  upper^  the  Ger- 
man auf.  (See  Bopp,  Glossar.  Sanskr.)  K  it  should  be 
found  to  have  the  same  radical  with  the  English  up  and  the 
German  aufy  then  its  formation  would  be  &r  +  ep,  just  as 
upper  is  composed  of  up+er^  the  p  being  doubled  by  the 
stress  of  the  voice  in  the  pronunciation,  and  its  ending  e/>, 
like  er  in  ov-ery  up-pevy  wis-ery  bold-ery  may  possibly  give 
it  the  relative  sense  which,  in  the  same  way  with  upper  and 
over,  it  always  has.    But  this  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Significations  of  imip. 

1.  *Over/  The  proper  signification  of  Imip  is  *over,' 
with  the  idea  of  a  relative  position  *  above'  or  *up'  with 
respect  to  an  object  that  is  *  under'  or  *  below.*  Accord- 
ingly, it  stands  opposed  to  &r(5,  *  under.'  If  Inzip  be  a  com- 
pound form,  as  above  suggested  as  being  not  impossible, 
this  relative  sense  will  be  appropriate  to  the  form.  That 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Imip  is  seen  from  its  use  in  com- 
pounds; as,  Imtpcdpuvy  'to  lift  above  or  over,*  ImepfiaiueeVy 
*to  step  over,'  *to  ascend  above:'  e.g.  H.  xii.  468,  retj^o^ 
[fTtepfiaipsnfy  'to  pass,  to  go  over,  the  wall;'  Od.  viii.  80,  IIu^oi 
h  dfa&ijjy  5&*  Imip^  Id'tvov  ouSbu  \  XP""}^^/^^^^}  'when  he 
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crossed  the  stone  threshold  to  consult  the  oracle;'  Herod, 
iv.  25,  oi^e/c  a<pta  (ra  oupea)  (mtp^aivUj  *  no  one  passes  over, 
or  crosses,  the  mountains ;'  Id.  ii.  13,  obx  Imtp^aivu  (6  norapb^) 
ic  "^^  X^P^i^y  *  ^^  river  does  not  overflow  upon  the  district;' 
bittpix'^^^  '  to  hold  over  or  above ;'  e.g.  II.  ii.  426,  {anXd-jyya) 
{mdptj[ov  ^HfoinToUy  *  they  held  the  entrails  over  or  above  the 
fire;*  ImepT^upcoPy  *the  lintel  of  the  doorway;*  Od.  vii.  90, 
ImepximreiVy  *  to  stoop  over,* '  to  peep  ;*  Imtprtbuvy  *  to  stretch 
over ;'  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  71,  Ttapaarj^avct^  alipajz  Iv&tu  xai  iv&ev 
TOO  pexpou  Suia  Imtpztivooaty  ^  they  fasten  spears  (in  the  ground) 
alongside  of  the  dead  body  on  this  side  and  that,  and  place 
pieces  of  wood  over  these.'  This  sense  of  Imip  is  seen  also 
in  its  use  with  nouns :  e.g.  H.  iv.  527-8,  ^dXt  doopl  \  tnippop 
Imip  [io^dio^  ^  he  struck  him  with  his  spear  on  the  breast 
above  or  over  the  paps;*  Id.  ib.  ii.  20,  ar^  8*  dp*  Imkp  xtipaXij^j 

*  stood  over,  above,  his  head.'  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  from 
which  the  above  examples  have  been  borrowed.) 

2.  a.  *For,'  *on  behalf  of.'    From  the  signification  of 

*  over,'  *  above,'  is  derived  that  of '  for,*  *  on  behalf  of,*  which 
Imip  very  often  has.  Thus,  in  compounds,  as,  ImtpdaBiPy  *  to 
plead  for,  in  behalf  of;'  bntpi^^^^  *to  hold  over*  as  a  pro- 
tection ;  e.g.  H.  V.  433,  8  ol  abzb<:  dTzelpej^e  X^^P^  ^AizdXXmVy  *  on 
which  account  Apollo  himself  held  his  hands  over  him,' 
that  is,  '  covered  or  protected  him  with  his  hands  ;*  Imtp* 
xd/iPtiPf  'to  toil  for*  or  'on  behalf  of;*  ImBpnovtiVj  'to  labor 
for'  or  'on  behalf  of.'  And  so  in  its  use  with  nouns:  e.g. 
H.  vii.  449,  T6T;foc  iretj^itnTayro  vewp  5;r€/>,  '  they  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  ships  ;*  Inrkp  r^c  Trarpido^  dpovtev^ '  to 
fight  for  one's  country.*  (For  the  examples,  see  Passow's 
Lexicon.)  That  the  meaning  of '  for,* '  on  behalf  of,*  springs 
immediately  from  the  local  relation  of  '  over,'  '  above,'  is 
plain  from  such  instances  as  the  second  above  cited,  in 
which  the  action  that  affords  protection,  or  that  is  done 

*  for,' '  on  behalf  of,'  an  object,  is  one  that  contains  the  local 
relation  of '  over,'  '  above.' 

b.  *For,'  'to  the  end  that'  Obviously  referable  to  the 
sense  of  'for,'  '  on  behalf  of^'  is  that  of  'for,'  'to  the  end 
that,' '  for  the  purpose  of,'  in  which  Imip  is  not  uncommonly 
employed  with   the    infinitive:  e.g.  Xen.  Hieron,  iv.  8, 
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iopofpopowK  S*  inl  Tob^  xaxoupyoo^  brtkp  rou  fjojdipa  r&v  Tuoiirwu 
Ptai(f}  ^audrtp  daro^tnoiPy  ^to  the  end  that  no  one  of  the 
citizens  may  perish  by  a  violent  death/  that  is,  ^on  the 
behalf  of  their  not  dying  by  a  violent  death/ 

c.  *For,'  instead  of.'  Very  nearly  related  to  the  sense 
of  *  for,*  *  on  behalf  of,'  is  that  in  which  it  is  rendered  by 
*for,'  ^instead  of,'  *  in  the  name  of:*  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  141,  fiiXuv 
8i  revc  xai  iXk(p  {pt^ai)  Imlp  laDToo  re  npoedsTvy  *  he  considers 
that  it  is  the  concern  of  some  other  one,  in  fact,  to  have 
forecast  in  his  room ;'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  4,  9,  ^  xae  i&iXoe^ 
du  .  .  .  imlp  TouTou  dMod^auuv ;  *  would  you,  indeed,  be  willing 
to  die  for,  in  the  room  of,  this  lad  ?'  The  proper  sense  of 
fmipy  in  such  examples,  is  *  on  the  behalf  of,'  which,  bow- 
ever,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  with  certain  actions,  is 
the  same  as  *in  the  place  or  room  of.*  To  die  *  for,'  *  on  be- 
half of,'  another,  when  the  alternative  is  that  he  shall  die 
himself,  is  to  die  ^  in  his  stead.' 

8.  a.  *0f^*  *  concerning,*  *  about,'  the  Latin  de.  Another 
meaning  of  Imip  figuratively  employed  is  that  of 'of,'  *  con- 
cerning,' *  about,'  answering  to  the  Latin  de.  E.g.  II.  vi. 
624,  id^  Imip  ai&ep  aorjfe*  dxo'jw  |  Trpbc  TpoKOPj  *  when  I  hear 
words  of  reproach  about  you  from  the  Trojans ;'  Herod,  ii. 
123,  Td  Xsrfdfxeva  drrkp  kxdcrccDv  dxo^  yptUpa)^  *I  write  from 
hearsay  what  is  said  about  each  matter.'  Here  the  meaning 
of  uTzip  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  signification  of  the 
preposition  used  metaphorically.  As  the  Greeks  said,  bizip 
Ttuo^  pdj^eadcuy  *to  fight  over  a  person,*  in  the  sense  of  *to 
fight  for,  in  behalf  of,  a  person,*  so  also  they  said  &7zip  r^voc 
iiYBii^j  *  to  speak  over,  above,  a  person  or  thing,'  in  the  sense 
of  *to  speak  about  a  person  or  thing.*  And,  although  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  utterly  foreign  to  our  ideas,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  ground  in  the  nature  of  things  to  doubt 
that  a  thing  may  be  represented  as  said  or  done  about,  con- 
cerning, an  object  as  well  by  placing  it  '  over'  {Imip)  as  by 
making  it  to  stand  'about'  it  (7re/>/),  which  is  continually 
done  both  in  English  and  Greek.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that,  when  Tztpi  was  employed,  the  action  of 
speaking,  for  example,  was  referred  to  an  object  by  being 
made  to  occupy  the  relative  position  of  *  around,' '  about'  it, 
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while,  when  Imip  was  employed,  it  was  regarded  as  standing 
to  it  in  the  relative  position  of  *  over,'  *  above.* 

6.  *  For,'  *  because  of,'  *  by  reason  of,'  *  on  account  of,'  *  in  re- 
gard to.'  Admitting  what  has  just  been  said,  there  may  be 
found  a  tolerably  satisfactory  solution  of  the  case  in  which 
bnip  has  the  sense  of  *  for,'  *  because  of,'  *by  reason  of,'  and 
*on  account  of,*  *in  regard  to,'  the  meaning  here  being  im- 
mediately connected  with  that  of  *  concerning,'  *  about' 
The  transition  is  easy  from  the  notion  of  *  concerning,* 

*  about,'  to  that  of  *  in  regard  to,'  *on  account  of,*  *  because 
of,'  *by  reason  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  1,  7,  M(>l>u  Imkp 
ixiivoiUf  *  be  confident  about  them,'  or  *  in  regard  to  them ;' 
Id.  Anab.  i.  7,  8,  r^c  iieu&epia^  .  .  .  ^kp  Ijc  ^p^  ^T^  eudcu- 
pom(^a}j  *  concerning,  in  regard  to,  on  account  of,  which  I 
congratulate  you  ;*  Eurip.  Suppl.  1180,  )9(f/>oc  piv  obx  dfipc^ic 
dJif ioii;  Sjrepy  ^  a  burthen  not  light  because  of,  in  regard  to, 
on  account  of,  by  reason  of,  my  sorrows ;'  -^sch.  Prom. 
66,  ircjp  Imip  arivo)  ndvwv^  *  I  am  sorry  for,  because  of,  on 
account  of,  your  afflictions,'  or  the  rendering  might  be, 

*  concerning,  and,  possibly,  on  behalf  of,  your  afflictions;' 
there  is  seen,  at  least,  in  this  example,  how  very  near  the 
sense  of  *for,'  ^because  of,*  *on  account  of,'  is  to  being 
confounded  with  that  of  *  about,*  *  concerning.'  Such  in- 
stances go  far  to  show  that  the  relative  position  of  *  over,' 

*  above,'   may  give  not  only  the  notion  of  *  concerning," 

*  about,'  but  also  that  of  *in  regard  to,'  *  because  of,'  *by 
reason  of,'  and  that  the  latter  is  nearly  related  to  the 
former. 

4.  a.  *Over,'  *  beyond.'  "^Ynip  has  also  the  signification 
of  *  over,'  *  beyond  ;*  and  this,  considered  in  a  local  rela- 
tion, may  be  regarded  as  springing  directly  from  the  proper 
meaning  of  *  over,'  *  above.'  For,  confining  the  view  to  the 
relation  had  by  *  above,'  *  over,'  to  its  opposite  '  below'  or 

*  under,'  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  action  that  goes  *  above'  or 
*over'  an  object  does,  in  fact,  go  *  beyond'  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  above,  and  as  regards  a  point  from  below.  And,  to 
provide  for  the  case  in  which  Imip  expresses  *  beyond*  for 
other  directions  also,  as  it  very  often  does,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  an  object  may  reach  a  position  ^be- 
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yond'  another  by  passing  ^  over*  it  in  any  direction ;  and 
then,  forther,  that  Imip^  ^over/  in  its  secondary  meaning 
of  *  beyond,'  is  used  generally  of  other  directions  besides 
the  proper  one  of  above.  Thus,  in  Od.  viii.  192,  b  8*  Imip- 
nraro  (nj/mra  ndi/roy  '  it  (the  discus)  flew  beyond  every  mark,' 
it  is  plain  that  the  discus  reached  a  point  ^  beyond*  the  marks 
made  for  previous  throws  by  passing  ^  over*  them.  And  so 
in  many  compounds;  as,  Imtp^aivuv^  ^to  step  over,'  and, 
hence,  *  to  pass  beyond  ;*  e.g.  Od.  viii.  80,  S<>*  Imip^  idipop 
abdhv^  ^  when  he  passed  the  stone  threshold,*  that  is,  ^  stepped 
over*  and  *went  beyond;'  Herod,  iv.  25,  oudei^  atpta  (ri 
oupea)  l^epfiaipetj  '  no  one  passes  over,  or  crosses,  the  moun- 
tains,' that  is,  ^  goes  beyond  them.'  In  such  examples,  the 
notion  of  *  beyond*  follows  upon  that  of  *over,'  though  the 
reference  may  be  to  other  directions  than  that  of  *  above'  or 
upwards.  The  English  ^  over*  obtains  in  many  compounds 
the  same  secondary  sense  of  ^beyond;'  as,  ^to  overleap,' 

*  to  overdo,'  *  to  overwork.' 

b.  *  Beyond,'  *  against,'  *  contrary  to.'     To  the  sense  of 
bnip  just  mentioned  belongs  also  that  of  *  beyond,'  *  against,' 

*  contrary  to,'  in  such  expressions  as  Imkp  aluopy  *  contrary 
to  destiny,'  fori/o  po7papj  *  against  one's  fete  or  allotment,.' 
and  others.  E.g.  H.  xx.  336,  pij  xai  tmhp  polpav  dopov  ''AcSo^ 
ilaaiflxjjcu,  '  lest  you  enter  the  abode  of  Hades  contrary  even 
to  your  appointed  lot.'  (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)  So  like- 
wise in  some  few  compounds ;  as,  ^ep^aiueeuy '  to  go  beyond,' 
and,  hence,  'to  transgress;'  thus,  Imep^aipup  zoh^  uopou^j 
Uo  transgress  the  laws;*  Im^pTajdav,  *to  overleap,*  and  *to 
transgress;*  thus,  ImtpT^jdap  ra  vopipa^  'to  transgress  what 
is  lawful.*  Here  bnkp  has  properly  the  sense  of  'over,* 
'above,'  and,  hence,  of  'beyond ;'  and  from  this  comes  that 
of  'against,*  '  contrary  to  ;*  or,  rather,  the  meaning  of  'be- 
yond* is  equivalent  in  certain  circumstances  to  that  of 
'  against,*  '  contrary  to.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  bitip, 

^Tnip.  1.  'Over,*  'above.* 

2.  a.  'For,'  'on  behalf  of* 
b.  'For,* 'to  the  end  that.' 
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c.  *For,*  ^instead  of.' 
8.  a.  *0f,'  *  concerning/  *  about/  Latin  de. 

b.  *  For/  '  because  of/  *  by  reason  of/  *  on  account 
of/  *in  regard  to.' 
4.  a.  *  Over/  *  above/  *  beyond.' 

6.  *  Beyond/  *  against,'  *  contrary  to.' 

BIGNIFIOATION  AND  USE  OF  Imip  WITH  OASBS. 

« 

I.  *  Yizip  vriih  tne  genitive  case. 

1.  *Over/  *  above.'  ^rrcip  with  the  genitive  case  is  used 
in  the  local  sense  of  *over/  *  above/  the  genitive  indicating 
the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically  any  thing 
occupies  this  relative  position.  E.g.  H.  xv.  881-2,  .  .  .  Sotb 
fiiya  xopa  d^aXdaarj^  eupuTtSpoco  \  i^6c  ^^p  toij^wp  xaTa^^rezaiy 
'as  a  huge  wave  of  the  wide  sea  will  come  down  over  the 
sides  (walls)  of  a  ship  /  II.  xx.  279,  .  .  .  i/^e/jy  d*  dp'  Imip 
pwTou  ipi  ycuT^  \  lanj  Upivfj^  *  but  the  spear  flying  over  his 
back  stood  in  the  ground  /  Soph.  Antig.  117,  <Trac  ^*  ^^p 
fiBXd^pwPy  *  standing  over,  above,  the' house/  Id.  Aj.  1258, 
injScjuTo^  ^ExTopoc  rdtpprnp  uTrepj  *as  Hector  leapt  over  the 
ditch  /  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  8,  24,  To^eiouro^  l>7:kp  t(ov  Trpda^eu^ 

*  shooting  over  those  in  advance  of  them  /  Id.  iii.  4,  29, 
inec  8'  ohrot  iyipouro  bizip  twp  hro/iivwvj  *when  these  were 
above  those  who  came  after,'  that  is,  *when  they  were 
above,  on  higher  ground,  with  respect  to  those  who  were 
following/  -SiSch.  Agam.  559,  Irnkp  ^eddamj^  xai  ;f«?ovAc 
TTOTCD/jLivoc^y  Hhat  fly  over  the  sea  and  the  land/  that  is, 

*  over  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  sea  and  the  land.' 

2.  a.  *For,'  *on  behalf  of.*  ^TTtip  with  the  genitive  is 
used,  further,  in  the  sense  of  *  for,'  *  on  behalf  of,'  in  a  great 
variety  of  applications,  the  preposition  having  properly  the 
notion  of  'over,*  and,  hence,  of  protection  or  defence  af- 
forded by  an  object  covering  and  shielding  another  by 
being  over  or  above  it,  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  of  the 
performing  an  action  *for'  or  *on  behalf  of*  a  person. 
The  genitive,  in  this  construction,  according  to  its  common 
office,  marks  the  object  with  respect  to  which  it  is  affirmed 
that  an  action  is  performed  for  it,  or  on  its  behalf.    E.g.  H. 
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i.  448-4,  .  .  .  0ot^(p  iy  UpTjv  ixard/i^p  \  ^i^ai  bnip  JauaSp^ 
'to  offer  to  Apollo  a  sacred  hecatomb  on  behalf  of  the 
Danai ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  253,  iTzanaJTrza)  rtXeiy  \  imip  r'  i/iaurcXi 
Tou  i^eou  re  Tr^adi  re  t^c,  *  I  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  perform  it 
for  both  myself,  and  the  god,  and  this  land ;'  Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  7,  21,  cbc  ob  daaio)^  fiot  i^j^^iadij^  hi  Imhp  zBu  OTpareanrnv 
djt^Touv  atj  ^  because  I  demanded  it  of  you  on  behalf  of  the 
soldiers,'  that  is,  '  on  the  behalf  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
soldiers ;'  Id.  Cyrop..  ii.  1,  13,  d  Kuptp  aop^ooXtwro^  re  utcuv 
[mhp  "fjpo^yy  *to  say  any  thing  on  our  behalf.' 

6.  *For,'  *  instead  of^'  *in  the  room  of.'  To  this  class  of 
the  uses  oilmip  with  the  genitive  belongs  the  case  in  which 
it  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^for,'  < instead  of,'  'in  the  room 
of  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  4,  9,  ^  xai  i&iXoe^  dp  .  .  ,  Imip  toutw 
djto&apeip;  'indeed,  would  you  be  willing  to  die  for,  in  the 
stead  of,  this  lad  ?'  Id.  Hell.  iii.  4,  15,  dnmep  dp  r/c  rdu  Imip 
abrdij  dTto^opoupsuov  TzpoMpa)^  C^^^'^y  '  as  if  a  person  were  to 
be  seeking  eagerly  for  him  who  was  going  to  die  in  his 
stead ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iii.  3, 14,  iTtd  odp  mj  aiam^^  iyw  li^o}  imip 
aoo  xal  bnip  ^pm^^j  '  I  will  speak  for  you  and  for  us/  that  is, 
'  in  the  place  of  you  and  us.'  The  genitive,  here  also,  re- 
tains its  proper  sense  of  'with  respect  to,'  and  the  pre- 
position contains  the  notion  of  being  'over,'  and  so  of 
receiving  or  doing  an  action  in  the  place  of  another,  just 
as  a  shield  that  covers  a  person  receives  the  blow  aimed 
at  him. 

c.  'For,'  'to  the  end  that.'  ^^Ynip  is  used  with  the  infini- 
tive attended  by  the  article  in  the  genitive  case  to  mark  a  pur- 
pose, or  the  end  had  in  view,  expressed  in  English  by  *  for,' 
'  to  the  end  that,' '  with  the  view  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hieron,  iv.  3, 
dopu<popoi>at  d'  ini  zoh^  xaxoupyoo^  bnip  too  pojdeva  tcjp  Tzoltcwv 
ficaiip  {^apdz(p  dTzo^injaxecUy '  to  the  end  that  no  citizen  may  die 
a  violent  death ;'  Demosth.  Phil.  52,  20,  riji^  dk  Tehuziju  {bpwv) 
ohaap  ijdij  bnhp  too  pij  na&uv  auzob^  xaxw^  Imb  0cXi7r7:oUj  '  seeing, 
as  he  does,  that  the  putting  an  end  to  the  war  has  now  for 
its  aim  that  we  may  not  ourselves  be  injured  by  Philip,'  or, 
'that  the  end  of  the  war  is  now  made  with  a  view  to  our- 
selves not  being  injured  by  Philip.'  Properly,  the  meaning 
of  (mep  TOO  pdj  Tra&ecp  auroh^  xaxw^  bnb  ^diTtnoo  is,  '  on  behalf 
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of,  for,  the  not  being  ourselves  injured  by  Philip,'  the  pre- 
position having  really  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding 
cases  under  this  head.  The  genitive  case  has  here,  as  else- 
where, the  signification  of  *  with  respect  to.' 

d.  *  Of,'  *  concerning,'  *  about.'  Among  the  significations 
of  Imip  with  the  genitive  case  is  to  be  mentioned  that  in 
which  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  *of,'  *  concerning,' 
^  about,'  and  in  Latin  by  de.  E.g.  Demosth.  9, 13,  thtp  Imhp 
awTTjptaf:  abrwv  <ppoyci(^tTt^  *  if  you  care  about  their  safety,' 
where  there  may  be  discerned,  perhaps,  some  indistinct 
notion  of  *on  behalf  of;'  *if  you  have  a  concern  on  the 
behalf  of  their  safety;'  II.  vi.  524,  8<?'  Imhp  ^ri&ep  axofji 
ixouo)  I  TTpbf:  TpwwPy  *  when  I  hear  from  the  Trojans  words 
of  reproach  touching  you.'    Here,  also,  the  sense  may  be, 

*  when,  on  your  account,  I  hear  reproaches  from  the  Tro- 
jans ;'  but  this  is  less  probable.  In  Herod,  ii.  123,  cited  by 
Passow,  Sre  ra  Xsydfieua  Imip  hd/rrwp  dxa^  ypdipo)^  *  that  I  write 
from  hearsay  what  is  said  touching  each  matter,'  the  sense 
of  Imip  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  ;re/>/  with  the  geni- 
tive ;  and  so  in  Demosth.  554,  11,  j^  eiaaijeiia  Idddy]  e/c  r^*' 
fiouXijp  imkp  ^AptardpYpo  ro5  Mbafoi}^  'the  information  was 
given  in  to  the  council  concerning,  touching,  Aristarchts 
son  of  Moschus ;'  and  in  ^scbin.  22,  12,  (mhp  ahx&v  ^<pt- 
e7(T&ai  dtv  dv  ^  dioKt^  ^, '  to  vote  on  whatever  is  the  subject  of 
the  prosecution.'  Assuming,  then,  that  Imip  has  the  mean- 
ing here  attributed  to  it,  it  may  be  explained,  as  above 
phown,  by  considering  it  to  arise  from  the  proper  sense  of 
*over,*  *  above,'  in  the  same  way  that  the  signification  of 

*  about,'  *  concerning,'  belonging  to  nepi  has  its  origin  in  the 
local  relation  of  '  about,'  '  around,'  and  that  the  English 
word  *  about'  obtains  metaphorically  the  notion  of  *  concern- 
ing,' '  touching.'  Namely,  as  *  the  speaking  about  a  person,' 
rb  Tiepi  r^voc  Xtfuv^  means,  in  an  accommodated  sense,  '  to 
speak  of,  concerning,  a  person,'  so  '  the  speaking  over  a 
person,'  to  Imip  r/voc  Xiystify  obtains  the  meaning  of  'the 
speaking  of,  concerning,  about,  a  person.'  Apart  from  our 
femiliarity  with  the  English  use  of  *  about,'  so  exactly 
resembling  that  of  Ttepiy  it  would  seem  to  be  as  easy  to  pass 
from  the  local  to  the  metaphorical  sense  in  the  one  case 
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in  the  other.  It  will  be  admitted,  however,  should  this 
expIanatioQ  be  accepted,  that  the  much  rarer  occorrenoe  of 
imip  in  this  signification  compared  with  mpij  and  the  shade, 
at  least,  of  the  notion  of  ^  on  behalf  of^'  ^  on  account  o^' 
which  is  seen  in  some  of  the  instances  in  which  Imip  is 
rendered  by  ^  concerning,'  '  about,'  go  some  good  way  to 
prove  that  this  preposition  was  not  confounded  by  the 
Oreeks  with  Tztpi  even  where  we  translate  them  by  the 
same  terms. 

c.  *For,'  *  because  of,'  *by  reason  of,'  and  ^  on  account  o^* 
^in  regard  to.'  "^Tizip  with  the  genitive  has,  lastly,  the 
sense  of  *for,'  *  because  of,'  *  by  reason  of,'  and  that  of  *on 
account  of,'  ^  in  regard  to ;'  and  this  signification  is  nearly 
related  to  that  of  ^concerning,'  'about'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab. 
L  7,  3,  r^c  iho^piauz  .  •  .  (mip  ffi  bfia/z  ifot  Adazfiovif^mj  ^  on 
account  of^  in  regard  to  which,  I  congratulate  you ;'  Eurip. 
Suppl.  1130,  ^(£/9oc  pkv  obx  d^pe&ic  dXyiatp  uirtpy  ^  a  heavy  bur- 
then because  of,  on  account  of,  my  sorrows ;'  Lys.  148,  41, 
Imip  ddajj/jdrofv  refuopiaj  ^  requital  for,  on  account  of,  wrongs 
done;'  ^sch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  107,  td^e  izap^iuwy  Ixietonf 
kdjiov  dookoauvoj^  Zntp^  ^  ye  behold  a  company  of  virgins  sup- 
pliant because  of,  on  account  of,  their  bondage.'  In  such 
examples  b7:ip  not  only  has  obviously  a  sense  not  f&r  re- 
moved from  that  of  'concerning,'  'about,'  but  one  that 
seems  to  connect  the  latter  with  that  of  'on  behalf  of.' 

In  both  the  last  cases  of  l^zip  with  the  genitive,  this  case 
has  its  proper  signification  of '  with  respect  to,'  and  requires 
no  further  explanation. 

II.  *  Tizip  xoith  the  accusative  case. 

1.  'Over,*  'above,'  'beyond.'  ^Trrip  is  employed  with 
the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of 'over,'  'beyond;'  that  is, 
to  mark  the  object  or  limit  over  or  beyond  which  an  action 
or  state  goes  or  extends,  whether  this  object  or  limit  refers 
to  space,  to  time,  or  to  measure  of  any  kind. 

a.  Of  space,  or  any  object  in  space :  e.g.  II.  v.  16,  Todee- 
8$€o  8'  drrkp  dtfiou  dpetnepdif  ^hff'  dxwxij  \  Ijyso^^  *  the  point  of 
the  spear  passed  over,  beyond,  the  left  shoulder  of  Tydeides.' 
Here  the  preposition  plainly  derives  the  notion  of  '  beyond' 
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from  that  of  *  over,'  ^  above,'  by  which  terms  it  may,  indeed, 
be  rendered ;  and  the  accusative  case  is  used  in  its  signifi- 
cation of '  as  to,'  *as  regards ;'  *  the  point  of  the  spear  went 
beyond  ...  as  regards  the  left  shoulder  of  Tydeides.'  So 
Od.  vii.  135,  xapTToXifKOC  IfTrip  obdbv  i^aaro  ddfjuxro^  doa}j 
*he  went  quickly  over,  beyond,  the  threshold;'  -^Esch. 
Eum.  241,  Imip  re  ndurop  .  .  .  ^X&oPj  ^came  over,  beyond, 
the  sea  ;*  Herod,  iv.  188,  f>atTioi)m  Imkp  rbv  86poPy  *  they  cast 
it  over  the  house ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  9,  ro7c  Op^^e  roTc  i>^^p 
^EXXij(T7royrop  olxooacy  *  that  dwell  above,  beyond,  the  Helle- 
spont,' that  is,  ^beyond  ...  as  regards  the  Hellespont.' 

6.  Of  time,  and  of  numbers:  e.g.  ^schin.  58,  3,  iaoe  re 
8caj[ecpi(^ou^e  rffi  ndXew^  Imip  rpedxoura  i^pipa^y  *a8  many  as 
exercise  any  office  in  the  state  beyond,  more  than,  thirty 
days ;'  Herod,  v.  64,  Inrkp  re^raspdxoPTa  dvdpa^y  *  above,  more 
than,  forty  men  ;*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  13,  Xiyoiv  Sze  Imhp  rerra- 
pdxoyra  Ittj  d^'  ^^c  ^^^y  '  saying  that  he  was  above  forty 
years  past  his  manhood;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iii.  3,  47,  el  (jtj  Imhp 
^fuau  auTwu  iaovzcu  ol  -fjznq&ivTt^^  *  above,  more  than,  half  of 
them ;'  Demosth.  141,  9,  ob  npoci^u  rjl  ndXu  rdXayza  (mhp 
Tptdxovca  xai  hcardvy  Hhere  did  not  come  in  to  the  state 
above,  more  than,  a  hundred  and  thirty  talents.' 

c.  Generally,  to  express  the  being  in  excess,  or  the  going 
beyond,  with  regard  to  any  object,  expressed  in  English  by 
'above,'  *  beyond.'  E.g.  -^sch.  Agam.  368,  tpXtdwiov  Sw/id- 
Twv  uTtipfeUy  I  [mkp  t6  ^iXrcarouy  'when  a  household  has 
excess  of  abundance  above,  beyond,  what  is  best;'  Soph. 
Antig.  363-4,  aofov  rt  rb  fjajj^opSep  \  rij^ua^  Imhp  iXizlff  ^X^^y 
'  having  art  beyond  expectation.'  So  Imhp  duuapti^^ '  beyond, 
above,  one's  means,'  Imhp  X&fov^  *  beyond  what  is  reasonable,' 
bnhp  jj/ictc,  '  beyond  our  capacity,'  Imhp  tt^v  i^Xixcau,  '  beyond 
what  belongs  to  his  years.'     (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

d.  'Beyond,'  'against,'  'contrary  to.'  ^T7:ip  with  the 
accusative,  in  the  sense  of  '  beyond,'  may  be  rendered  also, 
in  certain  connections,  by  'against,'  'contrary  to;'  as,  Imhp 
aSaav^  '  contrary  to  what  is  appointed  by  fate,'  Imhp  poipavj 
'  beyond,  against,  one's  destiny,'  *  contrary  to  a  man's  allot- 
ment.'    E.g.  D.  iii.  59,  ^Exzop  inei  pe  xar'  aTaop  ipecxijaa^y  obf 

imhp  alaauy  '  since  you  have  reproached  me  justly,  and  not 
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contrarj  to  what  is  right,'  literally ,  ^beyond  what  is  ap- 
pointed bj  destiny  ;'  11.  iii.  299,  imn&cBpoe  nporepoe  Imhp  ipjua 
TnjfjojveeaPj  *  whichever  party  shall  inflict  injury  contrary  to 
the  oaths/  literally,  ^  beyond  the  oaths.'  It  is  plain  that, 
in  sach  examples,  the  sense  of  ^contrary  to,'  ^against,'  is 
equivalent  to  ^  beyond,'  modified  only  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  that  the  accusative,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  has  the  force  of  ^as  to,'  ^as  regards.' 

TABLB  Of  THB  glGNHlCATIONS  AND  U8B  Of  iwip  WITH  CASES. 


RignHtratioM  of  ivlp. 


L  *OT«r,'*aboTe.» 
2.  a,  «For/<  in  behalf  of* 
b.  '  For/  •  to  tho  end  that.' 
e.  'For,*' instead  oC 
8.  a.  *  Of,"  ooncerninc,' '  aboat.' 
b,  'For/    'becauM    of;*   'by 
reason  of;* '  on  aoooont  of^* 
'in  regard  to.' 
I.  a,  'Orer/  'above,'  'beyond.* 
b,  'Bayond,*  'against,*  * 
traryta' 


GenitiTe : '  with  respect  to.' 


1.  'Owr.*«  above.* 

2.  a.  'For,*  'on  behalf  oC' 

6.  'For,'  'to  the  end  that' 
c.  'For,* 'instead  oC* 
8.  a,  'Oi;'  'concerning,'  'aboat.' 
6.  'For,*    'because    of;*    'by 

reason  oi;* '  on  account  ot,* 

'in  regard  to.* 


Accasat: 'as  to,"ai  recarda.* 


4.  a.  'Over,' ' above,'  'beyond.* 
k'Beycnid,*   * eontxKj  to,' 
'against.' 


*  Tnd  has  also  the  poetical,  and  more  especially  Epic,  form 
&ra/,  like  8cai  for  Scdy  and  is  the  same  with  the  Sanskrit  upa 
and  the  Latin  ^^6.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  s.  v.) 
^Tttou  and  deal  seem  to  have  the  same  relation  to  &r6  and  did 
that  prcB  in  Latin  has  to  pro.  Of  the  exact  value  of  the 
added  c,  with  the  change  to  the  feminine  form  in  67rai  and 
prcBy  whether  it  be  the  sign  of  the  locativus  or  ablative  of 
position,  as  in  7:5;  *  in  what  way?*  or  a  demonstrative 
ending,  as  in  toutooc,  olrcoat^  or  Imai  and  prce  be  mere  aug- 
mented forms,  as  in  Imztp  for  Imip^  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
positively. 

Significations  of  bnb. 

1.  The  proper  signification  of  bnb  is  '  under,'  *  beneath,' 
opposed  to  &ri/>,  *  above,*  *  over.'  This  signification  is  seen 
in  many  compounds;  as,  bno^dXktiy^  'to  cast  under;'  e.g. 
Od.  X.  353,  [mhzp&e  dk  )!&'  urre^dUePj  'and  placed  stones 
underneath;*  [motrropsi^i^'ji^ae,  'to  strew  or  spread  under;'  e.g. 
Od.  XX.  139,  cited  by  Passow,  1^  pkv  difjo^i  dyarftv  Imoazopiaan 
d/Kju^atv^  'she  ordered   couches   to  be   spread  under  the 
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maidens ;'  lmo3iea&ae,  *  to  bind  or  tie  under,'  *to  put  on  one's 
shoes;'  Imddrjfm^  *that  which  is  bound  under,'  *a  sandal.' 
(Bee  Passow's  Lexicon.)  And  so  also  in  the  use  of  the 
preposition  with  nouns :  e.g.  H.  ii.  784,  &c  dpa  tcjv  Imb  noaal 
(iiya  artva'^i^ixo  ydla^  *  so  the  earth  loudly  resounded  under 
their  feet ;'  Od.  xx.  176,  xax  rdc  t^^^  (sc.  alyaj^  xaridrjatv  &r' 
ait^ouajj  iptdoim(pj  ^  these  he  made  &st  beneath  the  loud- 
sounding  corridor.' 

2.  a.  *  Under,'  in  the  sense  of  subjection.  */Vr6  obtains 
secondarily  and  metaphorically  a  variety  of  meanings, 
among  which  the  first  place  belongs  to  that  of  ^  under'  with 
the  idea  of  subjection,  or  the  being  under  dominion.  E.g. 
Od.  xix.  114,  dptrwat  8k  Xaoi  &r'  axrcooy  'the  people  are 
virtuous  under  him,'  that  is,  *  under  his  sway;'  Od.  iii.  304, 
.  .  .  did/jjjTo  dk  Xa6<:  for'  adrtpj  *  the  people  were  brought  into 
subjection  under  him;'  H.  xiii.  98,  &rd  Tpweaac  Sapi^vcu^  *to 
be  brought  into  subjection  under  the  Trojans ;'  Od.  iv.  294-6, 
.  .  .  o<ppa  xae  ^drj  \  unvtp  Zno  yXuxtptp  rapndpit&a  xoifjoj^iuTS^y 
*  that  even  now  we  may  have  enjoyment  by  reposing  under 
(the  power  of)  sweet  sleep.'  (See  Loewe's  note  on  this 
place.)  The  same  sense  belongs  to  &r6  in  Demosth.  97,  4, 
Toh^  i^&poh^y  oBc  obx  laziv  Imb  zdi^  v6fiot^  Xa^eci^j  *whom  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  under  (subjection  to)  our  laws.'  And  so 
in  some  compounds ;  as,  ImcmiTrreeUy  *  to  fall  under  subjection 
to,'  lm6dtxo(:j  *  subject  to  an  action  for  an  injury  done.' 

6.  '  Under,'  marking  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of 
an  action.  '  Yizd  is  used  with  a  noun  to  mark  the  circum- 
stances or  conditions  under  which  an  action  is  performed, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  English  *  under*  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  *  he  did  it  under  compulsion.'  E.g.  H.  vi.  171, 
abzap  b  ^  Auxirji^de  t?ea»v  &r'  dpLpovt  ttojjt:^,  *he  went  to  Lycia 
under  the  holy  conduct  of  the  gods;'  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  23,  za 
zd'j^  xaziaxastzov  &r*  auXnjzpidwVy  '  they  razed  the  walls  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  played  by  female  players,*  that  is,  *  under 
the  accompanying  music  of  female  flute-players.' 

c.  *  Under,'  'for,'  'from,*  'by  reason  of,'  marking  a  cause 
or  motive.  *  Tnd  is  further  employed  with  a  noun  to  express 
the  moving  cause  or  impelling  motive  under  the  influence 
of  which  any  thing  is  done,  and  has  answering  to  it  the 
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English  *  under,'  *for,'  *from,'  *by  reason  of:'  e.g.  Herod, 
vii.  22,  Apuaaov  Imh  ficurclrfCDVj  *  they  dug  under  whips,'  that 
is,  *  under  the  impulse  of  whips,*  *  impelled  by  whips.'  Here 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Imh  fiouncftov  may  mean  *  under 
whips'  in  a  literal  sense,  and  that  the  idea  of  moving  cause 
is  rather  inferred  from  the  nature  and  common  office  of  the 
object  under  which  an  act  is  done  than  properly  inherent 
in  lm6.  For  lm6  has  the  same  sense  in  5(rae  daudv  tmb 
fihipdptov  i^ifdavdtVy  *his  eyes  shone  terribly  under  his 
eyelids,'  as  in  Imb  /launeYwu  d>puaaoVy  *they  dug  under  whips.' 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  digging  under  whips  suggests,  in 
the  circumstances,  the  idea  of  digging  under  the  impulse 
of  whips.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  15,  xat  T(p  Kuptp  ijderoj  o&  dowL- 
fiiv<p  acf(w  (mb  r^c  ^J^cm/^c,  '  and  he  was  delighted  with  Cyrus, 
who  was  not  able  to  contain  himself  by  reason  of  his  plea- 
sure,' or  *  for,  from,  his  pleasure.'  The  sense  is,  that  under 
the  influence  of  his  gratification  he  could  not  hold  his  peace. 
Id.  ib.  vi.  1,  35,  Sjotb  rhv  ^Apdanav  noXXa  fikv  daxpituv  bnb  i&nyc, 
*  so  that  Araspas  shed  many  tears  from  distress,'  *•  under  the 
feeling  of  distress,'  influenced  by  it.  For  the  natural  con- 
nection between  distress  or  grief  and  tears  makes  it  obvious 
at  once  that,  when  a  person  is  said  to  shed  tears  under 
distress,  the  distress  is  the  moving  cause  of  his  tears. 

d.  'By,'  'by  means  of.'  Of  the  same  nature  very  nearly 
with  the  preceding  is  the  case  in  which  &r6,  corresponding 
to  the  English  'by,*  'by  means  of,'  introduces  the  personal 
agent  by  whom  an  action  is  performed ;  the  person  *  under' 
whom,  that  is,  under  whose  active  power,  any  thing  is  repre- 
sented as  occurring,  being  naturally  regarded  as  the  agent 
'by*  whom  it  is  done.  E.g.  Herod,  ix.  98,  Imb  x^pux(K 
nporjYbptot^  'he  proclaimed  by  a  herald,'  or  'by  the  agency 
of  a  herald.'  K,  in  Herod,  vii.  22,  above  cited,  wpDatrov  imb 
/jLourriywu,  'they  dug  under  whips,'  the  whips  under  which 
they  dug  may  be  regarded  as  the  moving  cause  of  the 
digging,  so  also,  in  the  last  example  given,  &rd  Tcjpoxo^ 
TTpoTiybpeuey  '  he  proclaimed  by  (under)  a  herald,'  the  herald 
under  whom,  that  is,  under  whom  considered  in  his  proper 
character  and  office,  the  proclamation  was  made,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  agent  of  the  proclamation.     In  the  latter 
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case,  as  in  the  former,  the  preposition  shows  merely  that  the 
thing  done  stands  to  some  object  in  the  relation  of  ^  under/ 
and  the  notion  of  agent^  just  as  that  of  the  moving  cause,  is 
inferred  from  the  character  and  office  of  the  object  under 
which  the  action  is  represented  as  being  performed,  and 
froiQ  its  obvious  natural  relation  to  the  action.  Thus,  as  in 
iSdxpue  Imb  A6;n;c9  '  he  shed  tears  from  distress,'  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  expressed  by  kuitrj  is  such,  and  such  its  obvious 
natural  relation  to  ddxpua,  that,  when  it  is  said  that  a  person 
'shed  tears  under  grie^'  it  is  plain  that  the  grief  is  the 
moving  cause  of  the  tears ;  so,  when  it  is  said  that '  a  pro- 
clamation was  made  under  a  herald,'  &r6  xjpuxo^  7tpoi^6p&j€j 
it  is  readily  inferred,  from  the  character  and  office  of  a 
herald,  and  from  his  known  relation  to  the  act  of  proclaim- 
ing, that  the  proclamation  represented  as  made  '  under'  him 
was  made  '  by'  him,  or  by  his  agency. 

8.  *  Under,'  'near,'  'not  quite,'  'hardly,'  'in  part  only,' 
'a  little;'  'about,'  'towards.*  From  the  signification  of 
'  under'  57:6  obtains  also  that  of  coming  short  of,  falling 
below,  a  measure  or  standard  of  comparison,  and  so  of 
being  only  near  to  without  reaching  it;  and  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  'near,'  'not  quite,'  'hardly,'  'in 
part  only,'  '  a  little,'  'about,'  '  towards.'  It  is  distinguished 
from  Tiapd^  which  also  conveys  the  idea  of  coming  short  of 
or  failing  to  meet  a  given  standard  of  measure,  by  the  &ct 
that,  while  irapd  marks  the  coming  short  or  &tilure  to  meet 
the  standard  of  measure  simply  and  without  qualification, 
1)7:6  always  implies,  like  the  Latin  ^6  in  the  like  use,  a 
mere  failure  to  meet,  a  coming  just  under  the  standard,  a 
coming  short  by  a  little.  Hence  it  is  that  t^6,  like  stU>^  is 
translated  not  only  by  other  terms  involving  the  idea  of 
coming  nearly  up  to  a  certain  measure,  while  failing  to 
reach  it,  but  also  by  '  about,'  '  towards,'  which  could  hardly 
be  explained  without  admitting  for  this  preposition  the 
peculiar  sense  here  attributed  to  it  This  meaning  is  seen 
in  quite  a  large  number  of  compounds ;  as,  Imo^pex^^^  '  to 
wet  a  little,'  ImoytXau^  'to  laugh  a  little,'  'to  smile,' subridere^ 
[mifXauxo^j  'somewhat  grey,'  'greyish,'  Imdppjpo^j  'partly 
silver,'  'not  quite  altogether  silver.'    And  so  in  its  use 
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with  nouns  in  the  sense  of  *  near/  *  about,'  '  towards :'  e.g. 
Herod,  i.  51,  fMsrexMj&Tjaop  8i  xai  cmot  [mb  rbif  i/rjbv  xaraxaivra, 
*  and  these  two  were  removed  about,  just  before,  the  time 
when  the  temple  was  burned  down ;'  Id.  ii.  86,  ol  Aiytmnoe 
imb  TOiK  ^opdzoo^  dvttiac  roc  Tpij[ac  wj^ta&ai^  *  the  Egyptians 
let  their  hair  grow  just  after  the  death  of  their  friends;' 
that  is,  not  at  the  very  moment  of  their  death,  but  at  a 
time  that  just  falls  short  of  this,  and  which  may  be  properly 
expressed  in  English  by  ^just  after,'  immediately  after,' 
in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  ren- 
dering was  made  by  *  just  before.'  Thuc.  ii.  27,  cited  by 
Passow,  xai  Sn  af&v  tbtfyjfirai  Ijtrca/  Imb  rbv  asca/iSuy  ^and 
because  they  did  them  a  service  just  after  the  time  of  the 
earthquake.'  It  should  be  observed  that  here,  as  in  the 
second  example  given  from  Herodotus,  Imd  marks  a  time 
that  is  a  little  after,  while  in  other  examples,  as  in  the 
former  one  cited  from  Herodotus,  it  denotes  a  time  that  is 
just  before,  a  little  before,  a  given  point.  The  prevailing 
idea,  in  this  use  of  ^6,  being  the  comings  short  of  a  stand- 
ard of  measure  while  yet  approaching  very  near  to  it,  or  of 
just  coming  short  of  the  standard,  the  &iling  to  meet  it  by 
a  little,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  on  which  side  of  a 
thing  the  failure  to  meet  its  measure  occurs ;  or,  with  re- 
gard to  a  given  point  of  time,  whether  the  coming  short 
of  it,  the  failure  to  meet  it  exactly,  occur  on  this  side  or  that, 
before  or  after.  Sub  in  Latin  agrees  with  Imd  in  this  pecu- 
liar use,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  this  particular  also, 
th^t  it  means  indifferently  *  just  before*  or  *ju8t  after,*  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  is  used  alone  de- 
termining which  of  the  two  meanings  it  has  in  any  par- 
ticular case. 

4.  *  Secretly,'  *  imperceptibly,'  *a  little  at  a  time,'  Mittle 
by  little.*  Very  nearly  related  to  the  proper  signification 
of  Orrd  is  that  in  which  it  conveys  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  con- 
cealment, and  hence  of  a  progress  in  an  action  or  motion  so 
gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  expressed  in  English 
by  such  terms  as  'secretly/  *  imperceptibly,*  *a  little  at  a 
time,'  *  little  by  little.'  This  meaning  of  6;r6  is  seen  only  in 
some  compounds,  and  is  readily  suggested  by  the  conneo- 
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tion  there  is  between  the  being  *  under'  a  thing  and  the 
being  covered  and  hidden  from  view  by  it.  And  then, 
again,  the  general  notion  of  being  hidden  from  view  is 
easily  applied  to  actions  and  motions  so  gradual  in  progress 
as  to  be  scarcely  observable,  and  which  may,  accordingly, 
be  described  as  proceeding  *  imperceptibly,'  *a  little  at  a 
time,'  Mittle  by  little;'  or,  more  exactly,  *but  a  little  at  a 
time,'  *only  or  just  little  by  little,'  the  prominent  idea  being 
the  hidden,  insensible  character  of  the  action  or  motion. 
E.g.  Imo^oXi^j  *  substitution  by  stealth,'  as  of  supposititious 
children;  ImoxXiTneiv^  *to  steal  in  a  sly  underhanded  way,' 
ImoTzifmttVy  *to  send  covertly,'  {monc/rnXduatj  *to  fill  by  de- 
grees,' '  only  a  little  at  a  time,'  ImoTthuVy  *  to  drink  little 

by  little.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  &r6. 

*r;r6.  1.  <  Under,'  *  below,'  *  beneath.' 

2.  a.  *  Under,'  in  subjection  to. 

6.  *  Under,'  marking  the  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions under  which  any  thing  occurs. 

c.  *  Under,'  'for,'  'from,'  *by  reason  of,'  marking 

a  moving  cause  or  motive. 

d.  *  By,'  marking  the  agent,  Latin  oft,  per. 

3.  'Under  the  standard,'  coming  near  to,  but  not 

quite  reaching  it;  'near,'  'not  quite,'  'hardly,' 
'only  in  part,'  'a  little,'  'rather,'  'just  before,* 
'just  after,'  'about,'  'towards.' 

4.  '  Secretly'   or  '  covertly,'   '  imperceptibly'  or  '  in- 

sensibly ;'  'only  a  little  at  a  time,'  'only  little  by 
little.' 

SIGNIFICATION  AND   USB   OF  &7c6  WITH   CASES. 

I.  *  Tnd  toUh  the  genitive  case. 

1.  a.  'Under,'  'beneath,'  in  a  local  sense.  ^Tnd  is  used 
with  the  genitive  case  in  the  local  sense  of  'under,'  'be- 
neath,' the  genitive  marking  the  object  with  respect  to 
which  specifically  another  holds  this  relative  position.  E.g. 
H.  iv.  106,  8v  l>d  noT^  aitcb^  bnb  azipvoeo  royu^aaz^  'having 
struck  it  under  the  breast,'  that  is,  'xmder,  below,  .  .  • 
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with  respect  to  the  breast;'  II.  xvi.  547,  d6po  jidixtov  jfe- 
itip^atv  I  vip&€P  Im*  ipcifdXoeOj  Hhe  brazen  spear  passed 
beneath,  under,  the  brain ;'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  22,  fioup  8i  {nf 
i/juiSij^  TTpid/apoe  i&uourOf  ^they  bought  an  ox  (that  was) 
under  the  yoke  and  sacrificed  him.'  Here,  however,  the 
sense  may  be  ^from  under  the  yoke.'  Soph.  An  tig.  65| 
alTouaa  roi/c  ^^  x^^>  ^  making  request  of  those  who  are 
under,  beneath,  the  earth ;'  Id.  ib.  1288,  6;r^  aripj^  iaoty 
^  within,  under,  beneath,  the  roof.' 

b.  *From  under.'  "^Ynd  with  the  genitive,  connected 
with  wordB  expressing  action  or  motion,  especially  witb 
verbs  signifying  ^to  rescue,'  and  the  like,  as  Sifmd^uv^  ^to 
snatch  away,'  pbta&az^  ipuavy  ipuitr&atj  ^to  rescue,'  ^to  save,' 
is  frequently  to  be  rendered  by  *  from  under.*  E.g.  H.  xxi.  66, 
flSrrc  duaumjaoycat  Imb  (^dfou^  *  they  will  rise  up  again  from 
under  the  darkness ;'  H.  xiii.  198,  &rrf  du*  alya  Xkovzt  xuuav 
Imb  xap'^apodoyccDv  \  &pndSaLyTt^  ^as  two  lions  having  torn  a 
goat  from  under  the  sharp-toothed  dogs ;'  H.  viii.  543,  ol  d* 
77t7:oo<:  fikp  Xtkrau  (mb  (^irfoo  Idpwwa^^  *  they  loosed  the  sweat- 
ing horses  from  under  the  yoke.'  In  such  examples,  the 
preposition  means  no  more  than  '  under,'  and  the  genitive 
no  more  than  *with  respect  to;'  neither  of  them  contains 
the  idea  of  *from.*  This  sense  of  'from,*  by  which,  to- 
gether  with  that  of  '  under,'  [mo  is  here  rendered,  is  sug- 
gested, in  fact,  by  the  obvious  relation  in  which  the  action 
or  motion  qualified  by  Imo  stands  to  the  object  marked  by 
the  genitive.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  untying  or 
letting  loose  the  horses,  Imb  Z^ouj  '  under  the  yoke,'  does, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  is,  considering  the  action  of 
untying,  that  horses  sweating  from  the  battle-field  are  the 
object  of  the  action,  and  that  the  untying  the  horses  has 
reference  to  the  yoke  under  which  they  ran  in  the  war- 
chariot,  convey  the  idea  of  letting  them  loose  from  the 
yoke,  although  Imb  ^uyou  does  not  by  itself  express  this,  any 
more  than  Imb  aripuoeoj  in  the  phrase  &r6  azipuoeo  rux'j^f^j 
*  striking  him  under  the  breast,*  conveys  the  sense  of  *  from 
under  the  breast'  The  same  thing  was  seen  to  be  true  of 
xard;  namely,  that  while  with  the  genitive  it  signifies  *  down,' 
and  nothing  more,  it  was  upon  occasion  to  be  rendered  by 
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*  down  from*  and  *  down  upon,'  according  to  the  relations 
of  the  action  or  motion  qualified  by  xard  to  the  object 
introduced  by  the  genitive  as  that  to  which  it  refers. 

2.  '  Tnb  with  the  genitive  is  used  also  in  an  accommodated 
or  metaphorical  sense,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
Thus: 

a.  *  Under,'  expressing  the  notion  of  subjection,  the  being 
under  one's  power  or  authority :  e.g.  Od.  xix.  114,  dperapoi 
dk  Xaoc  &r'  aurouy  '  the  people  are  virtuous  under  him,*  that 
is,  *  under  his  sway.'  The  genitive  case,  which  much  more 
rarely  follows  the  preposition  M  in  this  sense  than  does 
the  dative,  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  meaning  of  ^  with 
respect  to;'  as  in  the  above  example,  diptr&at  dh  Xaoi  &r' 
abrouj  the  proper  construction  is,  *  the  people  are  virtuous 
under  (subjection)  .  .  .  with  respect  to  him;'  that  is,  the 
condition  of  being  under  subjection  in  which  the  people  are 
virtuous  is  referred  exclusively  to  him. 

6.  'Under,'  *to,'  *in,'  *with,'  marking  the  circumstances 
or  condition  under  which  any  thing  takes  place.  *  Tnd  is 
used  with  the  genitive  case  to  denote  the  circumstances 
or  condition  under  which  an  action  is  performed  or  any 
event  occurs,  answering  to  the  English  *  under,'  but  capable 
of  being  rendered  by  other  terms  also,  as  *in,'  *to,'  *with/ 
E.g.  II.  ii.  334,  dfjLifi  dk  v^ec  |  fffiepdcdiou  xovd^aca^  dikrdi/rofy 
bii  ^A^^wi^, '  the  ships  round  about  resounded  terribly  under 
the  shouts  of  the  Achcei,'  or  '  with  the  shouts  of  the  Achsei ;' 
Herod,  ii.  45,  l>7:d  nofjorrfi  i^^ov^  '  they  led  him  forth  in  a 
procession,'  or  'with  a  procession,'  that  is,  'under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  procession ;'  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  23,  ra  rfijpj 
xariaxaTzro)^  bif  auXTjTpidioi^,  *  they  razed  the  walls  to  the  music 
of  female  flute-players,'  that  is,  'under,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of,  the  music  of  female  flute-players ;'  II.  xviii. 
492-3,  u'j/jupa^  f  ix  ^odd/icoUj  oatdwv  Ztzo  Xa/mo/iepduopy  |  ijpfivwif 
dvd  doTU, '  they  were  conducting  brides  from  their  chambers 
with  flaming  torches,'  that  is,  '  under  the  light  of  torches;* 
Pind.  01.  iv.  3,  seqq.,  Zeu^  reae  yap  ^Spou  \  (mb  notxthxphpptjjo^ 
docdd^  ihaaofigvcd  fx  IntpupaVy '  they  conducted  me  to  the  song 
of  the  lyre,'  'accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  lyre;* 
Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  278,  seqq.,  rot  /iku  imb  hrfpo^y  cupiyYafy 
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Uffov  alfdijv  I  iS  btal&v  avofidrQiv^  .  .  .\ai  8*  Imb  ipoppScfftov 
dpccyop  Jiopbv  l/jtepdeura*  |  lifihp  8'  abd^  Mpca&t  vioe  xdjia^ov  M 
abloXi^  ^  some  sang  (sent  forth  the  voice  from  delicate  mouths) 
to  the  loud  pipe,  .  .  .  others  led  up  the  charming  dance  to 
the  (strains  of  the)  lyre,  and  hither  and  thither  revelled 
young  men  to  the  (sound  of  the)  flute ;'  ^sch.  Agam.  1533, 
xara&d^o/iev  odj[  Imb  xXau&fjuou  vwv  if  o&o^v,  *we  will  bury 
him  without  the  lamentations  that  come  from  his  home ;' 
Herod,  i.  17,  i^npareuopro  Imb  aakKiyyoiVj  *they  marched  to 
the  sound  of  trumpets.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.,  and  Thiersch. 
Gr.  Hom.  p.  445.)  In  such  examples,  the  preposition  has 
properly  the  meaning  of  ^  under,'  taken  in  an  accommodated 
sense,  and  the  genitive  has  its  usual  signification  of  '  with 
respect  to,'  or  denotes  the  object  to  which  specifically  some- 
thing is  said  to  hold  the  relation  of  Imb^  ^  under.' 

c.  *  Under,'  denoting  the  moving  cause.  ^TVi  with  the 
genitive  is  used  also  to  express  the  impelling  motive  or 
influence  under  which  an  action  is  performed,  being  ren- 
dered in  English  by  *  under,'  and  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  sub.  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  22,  d>poaaov  bjzb  /mtncYwPy  *  they 
dug  under  (the  influence  of)  whips,'  that  is,  *  impelled  by 
whips ;'  Id.  ib.  5G,  l&r^uro  zbv  azparbv  Imb  pouniycoi^  Sea^ai- 
w)vra,  *  he  reviewed  the  army  as  it  crossed  under  whips,*  that 
is,  *  driven  by  whips.'  In  such  examples,  the  preposition,  as 
above  explained,  has  properly  the  signification  of  *  under,' 
and  the  notion  of  motive  or  impelling  cause  is  suggested  by 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  object  introduced  by  the 
genitive  and  to  which  (mb  refers,  and  by  its  obvious  relation 
to  the  action  qualified  by  Imb,  The  genitive  has  its  usual 
signification,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

'For,*  'from,'  'out  of,'  *on  account  of,'  'by  reason  of,' 
*  of,'  '  through.'  To  this  place  belongs  the  use  of  Imb  with 
the  genitive  case  of  a  number  of  nouns,  chiefly  such  as 
express  various  emotions  and  states  of  the  mind,  as  joy, 
fear,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  to  mark  the  moving  cause  of 
an  action,  where  the  English  employs '  for,'  '  from,'  '  out  o^' 
*on  account  of,'  'by  reason  of,*  'of,*  'through,'  and  the 
Latin  prce^  prceter;  thus,  IfTtb  x^P^j  'for  joy,*  feo  ^Muoo^ 
*from,  of,  envy,'  &r'  ^/>7^Cj  'through,  from,  passion,'  On? 
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dp^oiacy  *from  ignorance,'  &rA  anooSrj^y  Hhrough,  by  reason 
o^  haste/  Imb  (nyoot:^  *by  reason  of  cold.'  (See  Passow's 
Lexicon.)  E.g.  Herod,  i.  85,  Imb  riyc  Ttapeoutn]^  (ru/jtfop^^  napTj' 
/uhjxeej  ^  he  had  neglected  it  by  reason  of  his  present  misfor- 
tune ;'  Id.  iii.  129,  Imb  too  napedwoc  xaxou  6  JapeTo^  dypunifhjai 
cT/ero,  ^  on  account  of,  by  reason  of,  his  present  mischance, 
Darius  was  kept  sleepless ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  11,  Imb  dk  r^ 
nXaziynjTOQ  obSh  &/mpTe7v  6i6v  re  J^v  adrwvj  *  from  their  breadth 
it  was  not  even  possible  to  miss  them ;'  Id.  ib.  15,  xai  rtp 
K6p<p  ^dero  ob  dovafihip  acfdv  Imb  r^  jj^ov^c?  *and  he  was 
delighted  with  Cyrus,  who  was  not  able  to  contain  himself 
by  reason  of  his  pleasure ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  2,  6,  Imb  yap  too  &ilw 
xai  T&v  dfioSfov  <^o^5  nopBuea&at  aurou^^  *  for  that  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  by  reason  of  the  crowd  and  the  wagons.' 

d.  *By,'  *by  means  of,'  denoting  the  agent  by  whom  an 
action  is  performed.  ^Tnd  with  the  genitive  case  is  very 
commonly  employed,  chiefly  with  passive  and  with  some 
neuter  verbs,  to  express  the  agent  by  whom  an  action  is 
performed,  or  the  object  by  whose  means  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Thus,  ^sch.  Eumen.  95,  6f*  d/juop  <id*  dTrfjUfiaapLiv/jj 
*  thus  dishonored  by  you,'  Imd  upo(:  ^i/jjaxav^  *  to  die  by  some 
one's  hands,'  Imd  zcuo^  mnzuvy  *  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  ft 
person,'  Imb  rtvoc  nda^^Vj  *to  suffer  at  one's  hands ;'  and  so, 
Imb  rrvoc  dxouetPy  *  to  hear  a  thing  from  a  person,'  that  is,  *by 
means  of  a  person,'  6^'  kauTbu,  *  of  his  own  accord,'  sua 
spontCj  6<p*  6fid}p  auTwPj  Thuc.  iv.  64,  *  of  yourselves.'  Some- 
times, also,  with  a  verbal  noun,  as,  Imb  ybfioo  imvaYpta^  Plat. 
Rep.  350,  A.,  *  an  injunction  of  law,'  that  is,  '  made  by  law.* 
(See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.)  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  10,  ^Aph^ 
r^TTTTOc  b  devraXb^  Izijrjyayt  .  .  .  nu^bfituo^  Imb  tcjp  oixot  dvr«- 
azoffewT&Vy  *  chanced  to  be  hard  pressed  by  the  opposite 
party  at  home ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  25,  ol  piv  iipaaau  dpTid^ovrd^  u 
xaraxoTHjuai  Imb  tojv  KeXlxcjVy  *•  some  said  that  in  some  act  of 
plundering  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Cilicians;'  Id. 
Cyrop.  iv.  6,  6,  noXXd  yap  ipthxd  Ina&op  M  ixeiuou^  *  for  I 
received  many  acts  of  friendship  from  him,'  'was  often 
treated  with  friendship  by  him;'  Herod,  vii.  59,  (ppoupij  ip 
alfZip  xazeimjxee  Imb  Japeiou^  ^  a  garrison  was  established  in  it 
by  Darius,'  that  is,  'a  garrison  had  its  station  in  it  by  means 
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of  Darius  ;*  Id.  vii.  72,  ol  dk  HOpoe  ohroe  Imb  Ueptriwv  Kcantor 
86xa£  xaXiouTOij '  these  Syrians  are  by  the  Persians  called  Cap- 
padocse ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  741,  dpdpwv  Imb  Ttdi/rwp  xtkeiMr^Q^ 
'bidden  by  all  men  ;'  Id.  Phil.  334,  zi^vTjxtv^  dvdpo^  oudeiMKj 
&€ou  8*  uTTOj '  he  hath  perished  by  the  hands,  not  of  any  man, 
but  of  a  god.*  (See  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.)  Herod,  ix.  98,  M 
x^puxo^  7rpo7ff6p$oe^  *  he  proclaimed  by  a  herald  ;*  Xen.  Cyrop. 
ii.  1,  8,  TToXb  yap  Ay  ^azzov  ol  dXiyoc  Imb  ztoy  noiXwu  zizpanrxdjisuoe 
dpoXw^ttTjaaa^  ij  Imb  zdtv  diiyatv  ol  ttoAAoc,  ^  for  the  few  would  be 
much  sooner  consumed  when  wounded  by  the  many  than 
the  many  when  wounded  by  the  few ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  3,  2,  ouzw^ 
dy  iH>fu^wi/  xai  zby  Kvpov  fiaXXov  ^dea^ou  rjl  &r6  Ttdyrtov  zcpq^ 
^  thinking  that  so  Cyrus  also  would  be  more  gratified  wiUi 
the  honor  bestowed  by  all ;'  Id.  de  Venat.  vi.  23,  6^*  abzw 
dpoazTJaouae  zbu  Xayd,  *they  will  of  themselves  start  the 
hare  ;*  Id.  Hell.  ii.  3,  6,  ol  dk  Idpuoi  TtoSdopxou/ieuoi  Imb  Awrdih- 
Spot) J  '  the  Samians  besieged  by.Lysander.' 

In  such  examples,  the  preposition  &7t6j  as  has  been  shown 
above,  marks  the  action  or  state  which  it  qualifies  as  stand- 
ing figuratively  in  the  relation  of  *  under*  with  respect  to 
the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive,  and  the  notion  of  the 
agent,  or  that  the  object  in  the  genitive  case  is  that  by 
whom  the  action  referred  to  it  is  performed,  is  inferred  from 
the  character  of  the  object  and  from  its  obvious  and  natural 
relation  to  the  action.  When  it  is  said,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1, 10, 
cited  above,  that  Aristippus  'was  hard  pressed  by  the 
opposite  faction  at  home,'  izuy^aye  nee^d/ievo^  Imb  zwu  ocxoe 
dyretrzourecDTwUj  all  that  is  actually  expressed  is,  that  '  he  was 
hard  pressed  under  the  opposite  faction;'  but  the  act  of 
pressing  hard  upon,  or  bringing  into  straits,  being  placed 
by  &r6  in  the  relation  of  *  under*  to  the  opposite  faction,  fed 
zd)u  dvrcaraatcDz&v  oixoe  me(^6/ui^o^y  and  the  often  violent 
hostility  between  the  opposite  political  fiictions  in  Qreek 
communities  being  such  as  to  make  the  act  of  bringing  the 
one  into  straits  by  the  other  a  thing  natural  and  of  common 
occurrence,  it  is  at  once  inferred  that  the  political  faction 
under  which  the  other  is  represented  as  being  put  to  straits 
is  the  agent  by  whom  this  effect  of  political  animosity  is 
produced. 
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If  the  preceding  cases  of  the  use  of  lm6  be  considered,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  preposition,  besides  marking  with  the 
genitive  the  object  with  respect  to  which  any  thing  occupies 
the  local  relation  of  ^  under,'  denotes,  also,  in  its  meta- 
phorical sense  of  ^  under,'  the  circumstances  and  conditions, 
and,  further,  the  impelling  motive  or  influence,  the  cause, 
ground,  or  reason,  under  or  by  which  an  action  is  performed 
or  an  effect  produced ;  and  that  in  all  these  cases  alike,  the 
indication  of  circumstances,  condition,  motive,  ground, 
cause,  is  made  by  merely  placing  the  action  of  which  the 
circumstances,  condition,  &c.  are  described  in  the  relation 
of  *  under'  with  respect  to  the  object  which  is  to  be  under^ 
stood  as  constituting  the  condition,  circumstances,  motive, 
ftc.  under  which  it  is  performed.  That,  when  it  is  said, 
dfpoaaou  Imb  (lamiycDVj  *  they  dug  under  whips,*  the  digging 
is  represented  as  occurring  under  the  influence  of  whips  by 
simply  placing  it  in  the  relation  of '  under*  with  reference 
to  whips ;  and  that,  when  it  is  said,  ri  rBij[rj  xaviaxanrrov  &r* 
abXriTpidcDv^  *they  razed  the  walls  to  (under)  the  sound  of 
flutes,*  the  razing  the  walls  is  represented  as  occurring 
under  the  accompaniment  of  music  by  merely  placing  it  in 
the  relation  of  *  under*  with  respect  to  the  music.  And, 
again,  that  when  lm6  with  the  genitive  is  used  to  mark  the 
agent  by  whom  the  action  is  performed,  it  does  this  by 
placing  the  thing  effected  in  the  relation  of  *  under*  with 
respect  to  a  person.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  Imd  rtiftK  dni^opej 
*he  died  by  a  person*s  hands,*  the  reference  of  the  death 
suffered  to  the  agent  rrv6c  is  made  by  placing  it  in  the 
relation  of  '  under'  with  respect  to  this  person ;  '  he  died 
under  a  person.'  And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  true  that 
when  an  action  or  effect  is  placed  by  the  preposition  (md  and 
the  genitive  case  in  the  relation  of  *  under'  with  respect  to 
any  object,  the  precise  character  of  this  relation,  whether  it 
shall  be  one  of  merely  local  relative  position,  or,  in  a  more 
general  way,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  action 
occurs,  or  of  an  influential  motive,  or  of  the  effective  agent, 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  introduced  by  the 
genitive  and  referred  to  by  &r6,  and  upon  the  obvious  cor- 
respondence of  the  character  of  the  action  or  effect.    In 
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each  case,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  will  assign  to  the  noun 
introduced  by  the  genitive  and  referred  to  by  fori  the  office 
which  is  most  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  Thus, 
when  it  is  said  of  a  fountain,  Hom.  Od.  ix.  140-1,  that  4t 
.  flows  (from)  under  a  cave,'  ^ier  dyXabu  tidcjpj  \  xpijm/j  imb 
OTTtiou^y  the  very  nature  of  the  object  to  which  the  flowing 
of  the  fountain  is  referred  as  being  <  under'  it  suggests  a 
merely  local  relation ;  when  it  is  said  of  the  men  laboring 
on  the  canal  at  Mount  Athos  that  ^  they  dug  under  whips,' 
dkpwraou  Imb  fjtauTTiYWP,  the  most  obvious  and  natural  office 
to  attribute  to  the  whips,  considering  the  circumstances 
and  the  Persian  treatment  of  soldiers,  is  that  of  compelling 
to  dig,  so  that  the  sense  will  be,  'they  dug  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  whips ;'  and  when  it  is  said  of  any  one  that '  he 
died  under  a  person,'  &7:6  uvo^  djti&avB^  the  most  natural 
character  to  assign  to  rrvoc  is  that  of  the  effective  agent 
by  whom  death  is  procured,  it  being  most  appropriate,  when 
the  death  of  any  one  is  painted  to  the  mind,  and  referred 
to  a  person  of  active  powers,  and  otherwise  suited  in  his 
character  and  dispositions,  as  being  in  the  relation  of 
*  under'  with  respect  to  him,  to  attribute  to  such  person  the 
action  or  effort  by  which  death  is  procured ;  that  is,  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  effective  agent. 

II.  '  Tnb  icith  the  dative. 

1.  '  Under,*  *  beneath,'  in  a  local  sense.  "^Yirb  is  used  with 
the  dative  case  in  the  sense  of 'under,'  'beneath,'  marking 
a  merely  local  relation :  e.g.  II.  ii.  784,  Ac  ^/>a  ^^J^  onb  7:oaai 
pkya  oxzva'^i^tTo  xala,  'so  the  earth  loud  resounded  under 
their  feet ;'  II.  ii.  306-7,  ipdofieu  d&audroeffe  ztXr^iaaac:  kxarbpL^a^ 
I  xcdy  uTtb  nXaraviaripy  'we  offered  to  the  immortal  gods 
perfect  hecatombs  beneath  a  beautiful  plane-tree  \  Herod, 
vi.  105,  idpuaauTo  uzb  rfj  dxpozoXe  nai>b<;  Ipbi^j  '  they  built  a 
temple  to  Pan  under,  that  is,  at  the  foot  of,  the  citadel;' 
-^sch.  Agam.  824,  SaouTzep  6bzo(:  f^v  uk*  ^I)d(py  '  so  long  as  he 
was  under  (the  walls  of)  Ilium;'  Id.  Eumen.  955,  Ilcdkddo^ 
5*  feo  nz^pdif;  oyra^  Si^eTou  Tranjp,  'our  father  (Jove)  has 
respect  to  persons  who  are  under  the  protection  of  Pallas,' 
literally,  '  under  the  wings  of  Pallas ;'  Id.  Pers.  186,  dp/matu 


5*  uno  I  (^tuywacv  abzd}^  literally,  *  yokes  them  under  chariots,' 
that  is,  'puts  them  under  tbe  yoke  of  chariots;'  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  671-3,  iv&a  Uf&a  fuwptzcu  \  ^afu^ooaa  yiAhax^  di^dcjp  | 
jXiopcui:  [mb  fidaaae^y  ^  under  green  glades,'  that  is,  ^  benealli 
llie  shelter  of  green  glades.*  (See  EUendt,  Lex.  SophocL) 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  8,  iare  ficureXeia  .  .  •  Imd  r^  dxpoirdXeij  '  there 
is  a  palace  under,  that  is,  at  the  foot  of,  the  citadel  ;*  Id.  lb. 
iii.  4,  24,  0?  (sc.  pjXofoe)  xadf^xov  djtb  zoo  Spouc,  ^'  <p  ^^^  ^^fi^jf 
*  under,*  that  is, '  at  the  foot  of,  which  was  a  village.' 

In  such  examples  as  these,  lm6  has  its  proper  signification 
of '  under,'  and  the  dative  has  its  ordinary  meaning,  namely, 
it  marks  that  for  which  as  its  final  object  an  action  is  per- 
formed, or  a  state  or  condition  exists,  that  for  which  it  is  or 
is  done.  In  this  sense  the  dative  may  appropriately  follow 
Imdf  'under,' just  as  it  follows  i;:/,  'upon,'  and  in  the  same 
way  that  it  attends  upon  various  verbs,  and  upon  such 
adjectives  as  ?<yoc,  'equal,'  S/io^oc,  'like,'  6  a^<5c,  'the  same/ 
That  is,  as  the  dative  is  conjoined  with  tao^j  '  equal,'  ifioto^^ 
'like,'  b  aurbcy  'the  same,'  to  show  that  the  object  which  it 
designates  is  to  be  regarded  as  affected  by  the  relation  of 
equality,  likeness,  or  identity  in  which  an  object  stands  to 
it,  so  it  may  be  used  with  Imo  and  ini  to  indicate  that  the 
object  which  it  marks  is  affected  by  the  relations  of '  under' 
and  '  upon'  in  which  any  thing  stands  to  it.  So  that  the 
dative  may  be  said  to  depend,  chiefly  at  least,  upon  Imdj 
'under,'  as  it  does  on  iniy  'upon,'  by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
signification  of  the  preposition.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
exclude  the  concurrent  influence  of  the  terms  qualified  by 
fori.  Thus,  in  lore  ^axr'dua  Cmb  rj  dxpondXeij  although  rj  dxpo^ 
Tzbh  might  seem  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  sense  of '  under* 
contained  in  6;r6,  it  may  properly  be  said  to  follow  upon  the 
united  influence  of  iart  fiouriXeca  Imb ;  and  in  most  cases  this 
is  to  be  preferred. 

2.  '  Under,'  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  *  TVi  with  the  dative 
is  used  in  the  sense  of '  under,'  understood  metaphorically, 
and,  when  so  employed,  presents  a  variety  of  meanings. 
Thus: 

a.  'Under,'  with  the  notion  of  subjection  under  the 
authority  or  power  of  any  one.    E.g.  Od.  iii.  304,  did/jojro 
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di  ^a^c  ^*  aoT(f}y  ^  the  people  had  been  sabjected  under  him/ 
that  is,  '  under  his  power  or  sway ;'  Od.  vii.  68,  S^^cu  uvp  j^e 
jwcuxt^  Im*  dpdpdacp  olxop  i'^ooatv^  ^  of  all  the  women  that  now 
at  least  occupy  a  home  under  (subjection  to)  men ;'  Herod, 
vii.  11,  ha  ^  rdde  itdura  Imb  ^E)Jjjaty  ^  ixtlva  Tvdyra  Imb  Ilipaifpt 
XivrjTcuy  *that  either  every  thing  here  may  be  under  the 
Greeks,  or  everj'  thing  there  under  the  Persians ;'  Id.  vii. 
157,  iv  v6(i}  8k  l^wv  naacLu  ttjv  ^EiXdda  Im*  iwtrcij}  noej^oeur^m^ 

*  having  it  in  mind  to  bring  all  Hellas  under  his  power;' 
Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  2,  d  (mb  Aaxedou/iouloe^  yivoao^  *  if  it  should 
come  to  be  under  the  sway  of  the  Lacedaemonians.'  Here 
the  preposition  (mb  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  with  the  difference  only  of  its  being  used 
metaphorically;  and  the  idea  of  subjection  to  authority  or 
dominion,  as  expressed  by  Imby  '  under,'  is  suggested  by  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  noun  introduced  by  the  dative 
and  by  the  action  qualified.  And  the  dative  case,  yet  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  than  where  the  mere  local   relation  of 

*  under'  is  denoted,  follows  in  its  proper  sense  upon  the 
notion  of  subjection  conveyed  by  &r6,  aided,  however,  in 
some  cases  by  the  terms  qualified  by  the  preposition.  Thus, 
in  didfjTjTO  dk  ^aoc  &r'  auvfpy  the  dative  auztp  may  be  said  to 
depend  upon  the  combined  meaning  of  8id/jajTo  Imo,  *  had 
been  brought  into  subjection  under;'  while,  in  the  last 
example  given,  the  dative  kworff}  follows  chiefiy,  if  not 
wholly,  upon  fori  itself. 

6,  '  Under,' '  to,*  marking  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
under  which  an  event  occurs  or  an  action  is  performed :  e.g. 
n.  vi.  171,  aurap  b  ^j  Aoxhjvde  t?ealv  &r'  d.fii}iiovc  TzofiTTjjy  *  he 
went  to  Lycia  under  the  holy  conduct  of  the  gods ;'  Hesiod. 
Scut.  H.,  283,  seqq.,  rot  yt  fiki^  ah  nai^ovr^^  bn'  bpyrj^fjuft  xai 
doed^,  I  .  .  .  &r'  abbjzrjpt  5'  ixaxno^  |  7:p6<T&'  IxiOPy  '  some  sport- 
ing to  (under)  the  dance  and  song,  .  .  .  they  advanced  each 
to  the  music  of  the  fiute-player;'  that  is,  *they  sported  in 
measured  steps  to  the  movement  of  the  dance  and  song,  or 
under  their  guidance,  and  advanced  each  to  (under)  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute.'  -^Esch.  Eumen.  495,  ^ofjupiptt 
(Twifpovecu  Imb  azivtCj  *  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  temperate  in 
grief,'  that  is,  ^  under  circumstances  of  grief.'    In  such 
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examples,  [m6  has  the  sense  of  ^nnder*  taken  metaphorically, 
as  in  the  preceding  case;  and,  as  already  explained,  the 
peculiarity  which  it  seems  to  have  of  indicating  the  circum- 
stances or  conditions  under  which  any  thing  occurs  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  introduced  by  the 
dative  case,  and  to  the  correspondence  of  this  to  the  action 
which  stands  to  it  in  the  relation  of  *  under/  When  persons 
are  said  to  'sport  under  the  dance  and  song,'  nai(^tcv  Im* 
dp'/Tjdfxtif  xai  doed^y  the  very  nature  of  the  song  and  dance, 
and  their  familiar  connection  with  the  sports  here  referred 
to  them  and  placed  '  under'  them,  suggest  the  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  is  to  be  taken,  namely,  that  the  sporting  is  done 
under  the  influence  or  guidance  of  the  song  and  dance,  or 
with  these  for  its  condition.  Ko  one  could  fail  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  meanings  of  OttS  in  nai^tcv  xaX^  Imb 
nkaTai^lffTipy  *to  sport  under  a  beautifiil  plane-tree,*  and 
nai^uv  &r*  ipxrj&fuff  xai  doeS^y  *to  sport  under  dance  and 
song ;'  and  yet  fori,  allowing  merely  for  the  difference  of  its 
being  used  metaphorically  in  the  latter  case,  is  precisely  the 
same  in  both  examples.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  a  close  resemblance  between  the  meaning  of  Intd,  as 
here  employed,  and  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  dative  here  occurring  has  the  same  explanation 
that  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  cases.  Compare,  how- 
ever, with  this  use  of  &r6  with  the  dative  its  employment 
with  the  genitive  in  the  same  sense,  so  far  as  is  indicated 
by  the  rendering  in  English. 

c.  *  By,'  *  through,*  *  by  reason  of,'  expressing  the  moving 
cause,  the  means  or  agency  to  which  any  thing  is  due. 
E.g.  H.  xi.  121,  dUa  xai  abroi  Im*  ^Apyttocat  ipi^ovco^  *  but  even 
they  themselves  were  put  in  fear  by  the  Argives,*  or  *were 
in  fear  by  reason  of  the  Argives,'  literally,  *were  afraid 
under  the  Argives ;'  H.  xv.  636-7,  ...  Ac  rin'  *Aj[aioi  \  t?e<T- 
ntato)^  i<p6^^&ev  bip'  ^Exrope  xai  Jet  nazpi  \  ndurtz^  *were  un- 
speakably frightened  by  (under)  Hector;'  H.  ii.  714,  rbv  Im* 
^A8fjaJT(p  zixe  Sla  fovaix&v  \  "AXxnjffreCy  *  whom  the  noble  woman 
Alcestis  bore  to  Admetus ;'  -^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  329,  Tcpd^ 
djudpb^  d'  dvTjp  Imb  dopi  xaiueraiy  ^  man  is  slain  by  man  with 

(under)  the  spear ;'  Id.  ib.  370,  fXijoud^  &r*  iarpoe^  odpopSvy 
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•  

^  the  heavens  blazing  with  stars ;'  Id.  ib.  808,  ninioxev  d/m 
ycT  Im*  dJihjXwp  ip6vipy  ^  the  earth  hath  drunken  blood  from 
their  mutual  slaughter,'  properly,  <  under  their  slaughter  of 
each  other;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  202,  rdv  ..  .i  £A  ndrtp  \  Imb 
mp  (p^aov  xipaup%  ^him,  O  father  Jupiter,  do  thou  destroy 
with  thy  thunderbolt.' 

The  preposition  6k6  here  properly  signifies  ^  under/  taken 
in  a  metaphorical  sense;  and  the  idea  of  moving  cause, 
means,  or  agent,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  noun  it  con- 
veys, is  referable  to  the  character  of  the  object  introduced 
by  the  dative,  and  to  its  suitableness  to  the  effect  referred 
to  it  What  is  represented  as  standing  in  the  relation  of 
'under'  with  respect  to  an  object,  may  be  considered  as 
subject  to  whatever  action  or  influence  is  appropriate  to  it 
in  the  circumstances.  When  the  Achivi  are  said  to  be  in 
fear  <  under  Hector,'  the  idea  suggested  is  that  their  fear  was 
caused  by  Hector,  or  that  they  were  in  fear  as  being  the  sub- 
jects of  whatever  action  or  influence  is  naturally  attributable 
to  Hector  in  the  circumstances.  The  scene  is  a  battle-field; 
and  Hector,  as  a  man-slaying  warrior  and  victorious  over 
his  foes,  aided  too  by  Jupiter,  was  fitted  to  inspire  fear.  So 
that,  when  the  Achivi  are  represented  as  being  afi^id  '  under 
Hector,'  the  most  obvious  sense  is  that  they  were  made 
afraid  by  the  prowess  of  Hector,  or  were  frightened  by 
Hector.  In  the  same  way  we  say  in  English,  *  he  got  relief 
under  the  surgeon,'  meaning  *by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon.' 

in.  '  Tnd  with  the  accusative. 

1.  *  Under,'  *  beneath.'  ^Tn6  in  the  local  sense  of  *  under,' 
*  beneath,'  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  both  with  and 
without  motion  preceding. 

a.  *  Under,'  *  beneath,'  without  motion:  e.g.  H.  ii.  603,  dl 
8*  lj[ov  ^ApxaSirju,  Imb  KuXXtjutj^  5po(:  oiKu,  *  they  who  occupied 
Arcadia  under  the  steep  mountain  of  Kyllene ;'  Od.  ii.  181, 
Sppe&s^  8i  re  nollot  &r'  airfOQ^ HtUoto  \  (poawa\  *  and  many  birds 
too  go  to  and  fro  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun.'  Here  there 
is  motion,  it  is  true,  but  such  that  it  has  not  the  accusative 
as  the  object  reached;  so  that  this  example  need  not  be 
considered  as  thereby  excluded  from  the  present  class ;  IL 
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y.  266-7,  .  .  .  oS^ex*  dpe^roe  |  tTnnoi^y  iaaot  Icunv  M  i/o)  r'  ^ihdp 
rf,  <  because  they  are  the  best  of  all  the  horses  that  are  under 
the  east  and  the  sun  ;*  Od.  xx.  278,  [dyipovco)  dXtro^  uTto  tnutpbv 
kxanj^oXoo  ^AjzSXXwuoCj  *  they  were  gathered  under  the  shady 
grove  of  fftr-shooting  Apollo  ;*  Herod,  v.  10,  tA  Imb  rijv  dpxrop 
doixTjTa  doxiee  thai  Sed  ra  ^w;f6a,  *  the  regions  under  the  north ;' 
Id.  ii.  127,  oore  yap  tmtart  oix^juuxra  Imb  j^Uy  '  for  neither  are 
there  dwellings  under  ground;'  ^sch.  Choeph.  986,  if  o5 
rixvoiv  ^vfiT^*  bnb  f  ciwyv  ^piK^  *  beneath  her  girdle.* 

6.  *  Under,*  *  beneath,*  with  verbs  of  motion,  having  refer- 
ance  to  an  accusative  of  the  object  reached.  E.g.  II.  iv.  279, 
Imd  T€  anio^  ^Xcure  fjajXa^  *and  drives  his  sheep  under  the  cave ;" 
Od.  iii.  383,  (^oov)  t^u  oimw  Imb  (^uybv  ^ayeu  duijpy  *  a  heifer, 
which  a  man  has  not  yet  brought  under  the  yoke  ;*  H.  xviii. 
883,  aeu  txrcBpo^  dpi  Imb  ydxau^  *  I  will  go  beneath  the  earth 
after  you ;'  Od.  iv.  145-6,  8r'  ipjuo  xiJUiomd<K  e7vex*  ^Aj^atoi  \ 
^X&e&*  l)7zb  TpotTjVy  *  came  under  (the  walls  of)  Troy  ;*  II.  xi. 
181,  dJJC  Svt  8i]  rdj^  IfitiXtu  Imb  mbltv  aim  re  Tuyio^  \  1qt(r9aij 
*  but  when  now  he  was  about  to  arrive  under  the  lofty  city,* 
that  is,  *  at  the  foot  of  its  walls  ;*  ^sch.  Prom.  162,  ti  ydp  pL 
Imb  T^v,  .  .  .  jjxev,  *for  would  he  had  sent  me  beneath  the 
earth;*  Id.  ib.  463,  6^*  dppaza  ^yGyeu  fdijuiou^  ?;nroyc,  *he 
brought  under  the  yoke  horses  that  love  the  rein;*  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  10,  14,  oux  duifil^a!^€u  ini  rbv  Ibtpov^  dXX  Imb  axrrbv 
*  an^aojz  rb  arpdztopuij  *did  not  ascend  the  hill,  but  posting 
his  men  under  it,'  that  is,  '  at  the  foot  of  it' 

In  both  these  sets  of  examples  the  sense  of  Imb  is  pre- 
cisely the  same ;  and,  in  both  alike,  the  accusative  may  be 
considered  as  having  the  meaning  of  ^ as  to,'  ^as  regards;* 
although,  when  the  accusative  follows  a  verb  of  motion  to 
mark  its  limit,  or  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the  motion 
is  affirmed,  it  may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  the  object 
reached.  Thus,  in  the  last  example  cited,  the  meaning 
properly  is,  *  having  posted  his  army  under  ...  as  regards 
the  hill ;'  the  posting  the  army  in  the  relative  position  of 
'under*  being  affirmed  to  the  extent  of  the  hill,  and  no 
ftirther;  and  so  in  the  sentence  tl  ydp  pt  Imb  yf^v  fjxeuy  the 
proper  sense  is,  *  would  he  had  sent  me  under  or  beneath 
...  as  regards  the  earth.* 
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2.  *  Under'  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  ^TnS  is  also  used 
with  the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  'under/  taken 
metaphorically;  and  this  in  a  variety  of  applications,  in 
some  of  which  it  does  not  admit  of  being  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish by  '  under/  but  requires  to  be  expressed  by  some  other 
term. 

a.  *  Under,'  in  the  sense  of  *  under  the  dominion  or 
power  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2, 17,  ii  dk  &r'  ixeii/ou^  laouzoij 
*if  they  shall  be  under  them,'  that  is,  *  under  their  domi- 
nion ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  i.  5,  8,  iiaatiimu  npb^  rowc  (xp*  iaajzdv  Trdura^y 

*  he  sent  to  all  who  were  under  him,'  that  is, '  under  his 
sway.'  Id.  ib.  vi.  2,  11,  luda  xcu  wv  b  a6XXoY<K  '^^v  imh 
ficurdia  ^ap^dpoDu^  ^  where  even  now  is  the  place  of  gathering 
of  the  barbarians  who  are  under  the  king,'  that  is,  '  undei 
his  dominion;'  Soph.  Electr.  1081,  (^(frfj^  pm  xa&imtp&ep  . . . 

I  .  .  •  x<ov  i^&pwi^  iaov  \  v5v  Imb  fjupa  vorc^Ci  *  niay  you  live  as 
much  above  your  enemies  as  you  are  now  dwelling  under 
their  power.'  In  this  last  example,  however,  some  question 
the  reading.  (See  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.  s.  v.)  In  this  significa- 
tion, bnzb  is  more  used  with  the  dative,  but  occurs  also  with 
the  genitive.  When  it  is  used  with  the  accusative,  the  case 
has  the  meaning  of  ^as  to,'  'as  regards;'  as  in  the  first 
example  above  given,  ti  3i  bit'  ixBti^ou^  laoi^racy  *  if  they  shall 
be  under,  in  subjection  ...  as  regards  them;'  and  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  accusative  and  that  of  the 
dative  or  genitive  with  6;r6,  when  it  has  this  meaning  of 
subjection  under,  is  readily  made,  so  far  as  the  Greek  is 
concerned,  by  referring  to  the  appropriate  relations  ex- 
pressed by  these  cases  severally.  The  English  makes  no 
corresponding  distinction,  and  renders  Imd  with  all  three 
cases  by  the  same  term. 

6.  *  Under,'  in  the  sense  of  'before.'  Nearly  related  to 
the  preceding  use  of  &r6  with  the  accusative  is  that  in  which 
it  is  employed  to  represent  the  relative  position  of  a  person 
brought  *  before'  a  nibunal,  that  is,  '  under  its  cognizance.' 
E.g.  Herod,  vi.  72,  ifpuyi  ix  Zitdpz7](:  Imb  dexoumjpeou  &ra;ftf€ic, 

*  having  been  brought  before  the  court,  he  fled  from  Sparta;' 
Id.  ix.  93,  bizocfacfouzB^  pttv  bizb  dexcumjpeou  xazixpivaif^  'they 
brought  him  before  a  court  and  condemned  him.'     *21«r6, 
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as  here  employed,  is  explained  by  Passow  by  supposing 
that  reference  is  had  to  the  elevated  seats  of  the  judges; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  regard  the  court  in  its  obvious 
character  as  having  a  certain  jurisdiction,  as  kings  have 
dominion,  and  that  the  criminal  is  brought  under  this,  just 
as  subjects  are  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  king. 
So  understood,  both  the  preposition  and  the  accusative 
have  the  same  interpretation  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

c.  *  Under,'  with  the  idea  of  being  *  under  the  cover,  pro- 
tection, or  shelter  of.'  "^Ynd  is  employed  with  the  accusa- 
tive, in  a  way  very  like  that  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  to  express  the  notion  of  being  *  under  the 
cover,  protection,  or  shelter  of  an  object,  this  meaning,  so 
far  as  it  is  peculiar,  being  inferred  from  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances, and  being  sometimes  suitably  rendered  by 
other  terms  besides  *  under,*  as  by  *  behind.'  E.g.  Herod, 
i.  12,  xaToxpuTtTtc  Imb  ttjv  outtjP  &6p7ji^y  *  she  conceals  him  be- 
hind, under  cover  of,  the  same  door.'  In  a  preceding 
passage,  chapter  9,  the  terms  by  which  the  same  position 
of  concealment  is  described  are,  oTtca^t  rr^  djuocfofiivrj^  ^ifpTj^ 
tmjamy  *  I  will  place  you  behind  the  open  door;'  making  it 
plain  that,  in  chapter  12,  Imo  does  not  mean  local  position 
*  under'  the  door,  but  *  under'  in  a  sense  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances,  namely,  that  of  *  under  cover'  or  *  under 
concealment,'  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  standing  be- 
hind a  door.  So  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  8,  fiezd  touto  o5v  djrrjX^u 
1)7:6  ra  divSpa  dy^pioTzoc  6^  kfido/jajxoura^  *  after  this  there  retired 
under  (shelter  of)  the  trees  about  seventy  men.'  In  §  6  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  same  position  of  the  men  is  described  by 
the  terms  du&*  <wv,  *  opposite  to  the  trees,'  that  is,  with  the 
trees  between  the  party  of  men  and  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  large  stones  rolled  down  from  a 
height  above,  or  so  that  the  men  were  behind  the  trees.  As, 
in  the  example  from  Herodotus,  protection  from  observa- 
tion required  that  Candaulcs  should  stand  behind  the  door, 
so  here  the  shelter  sought  by  the  men  from  the  stones 
rolled  down  from  the  heights  above  could  only  be  had  by 
standing  *  behind,'  not  merely  *  under,*  the  trees.  While, 
therefore,  &r6  with  the  accusative  does  here  really  mean 
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*UDder  the  cover,  shelter,  or  protection  of,*  the  circum- 
Btances  justify  the  rendering  it  by  *  behind.'  Herod,  ix. 
96,  &ro  TOUTOV  fikv  irj  arpazhv  rbv  i^Xeuaca/TO  xazofuyovTMiQ 
X.  T.  X.y  <  taking  refuge  under  the  protection  of  this  army.' 

d.  *  Under,'  referring  to  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
under  which  any  thing  is  done,  and  hence  to  its  moving 
cause.  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  142,  xai  obdiv  r&y  aror'  ATpmvov  bsA 
rauza  ivtpomdfjvat^  '  and  that  nothing  in  Egypt  was  altered 
under  these  circumstances,'  that  is,  under  the  condition  of 
things  just  before  described,  the  sun  rising  in  the  west  and 
setting  in  the  east,  &c.  To  render  &nb  reakoy  in  this  place, 
by  ^  during  these  occurrences,'  although,  perhaps,  in  some 
sort  allowable,  is  objectionable  as  not  giving  so  distinct  a 
reference  to  the  proper  sense  of  M  as  is  both  desirable 
and  practicable.  Here  would  seem  to  belong  the  expres- 
sion Ttdi^^'  Imb  fjajve^fiou,  *  in  all  the  period  of  my  wrath,' 
occurring  H.  xvi.  202,  and  cited  by  Passow  among  other 
passages  as  an  example  of  Oird  in  the  sense  of  'during,' 
*  throughout.'  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  &x6 
has  this  sense  in  any  one  of  the  instances  cited  in  proof; 
and,  if  really  present  when  Oko  is  employed  with  the  accusa> 
tive,  it  is  due  to  the  accusative  case,  and  not  to  the  prepo- 
sition. Here,  at  least,  Ttdu^'  dno  fxr^vt^fiov  may  better  be 
understood  as  describing  the  whole  period  of  Achilleus' 
wrath  as  the  condition  of  things  under  which  the  Myrmi- 
dons uttered  threats  against  the  Trojans ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  sense  is  more  accurately  rendered  by  'in  the  whole 
period  of  my  wrath,*  that  is,  '  under  the  condition  of  things 
belonging  to  the  whole  period  of  my  wrath.* 

*  Under,'  'to.*  To  this  place  belong  also  the  examples  in 
which  lm6  is  employed  with  the  accusative,  as  it  is  also 
with  the  genitive  and  dative  cases,  to  denote  that  under 
the  direction,  guidance,  or  influence  of  which  an  action  is 
performed ;  as  where  dancing  is  conducted  under  or  to  the 
sound  of  music.  In  this  case  Imo  is  rendered  in  English 
by  'to,*  The  Greek  language  used  npo^  also  with  the 
accusative  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  Latin  ad.  E.g.  Xen. 
Symp.  vi.  3,  ^  o5v  ^ouXea&e  .  .  .  imd  rou  abXw  bfuv  deaXiyah' 
/Mac;  'would  you,  indeed,  therefore,  have  me  to  converse 
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with  you  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  ?*    The  proper  sense  is, 

*  under  the  sound  or  leading  of  the  flute/  by  which  So- 
crates talks  of  .regulating  his  discourse,  just  as  the  danoe 
was  regulated  by  it. 

€.  *  Under,'  *  under  cover  o^'  *  in,'  with  reference  to  time, 

*  Yn6  is  used  with  the  accusative  to  mark  the  circumstances 
or  condition  of  time  under  which  an  action  occurs,  where 
it  is  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  ^  in,'  and  sometimes  by 
'under  cover  of^'  being,  in  this  latter  case,  of  the  same 
nature  precisely  with  1)7:6  as  seen  in  the  examples  con- 
sidered above  under  paragraph  <?.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  2,  Imb 
TT^v  Trpci-njp  iirik&cijaap  puxra  dstidprj  int  ^dXcuraaPy  *in  the 
next  night,'  that  is,  *  under  the  cover  of  the  next  night,'  or 

*  under  the  favoring  circumstances  afibrded  by  the  next 
night;'  Herod,  ix.  51,  &r6  ri^v  uuxra  rau-njv  iddxse  rob^  -^fuata/z 
dKoariXXteVy  *  they  resolved  to  send  away  in  this  night  the 
half  of  the  men,'  that  is,  properly,  *  under  cover  of  this 
night,'  *  under  the  favoring  conditions  or  opportunity  of 
this  night'  It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  Uiese  and  like 
cases,  Fassow  and  others  consider  [)7z6  as  signifying  'to- 
wards,' 'about,'  'near.*  But  although  lm6  is  capable  of 
this  sense,  as  was  shown  above,  when  treating  of  the  signi- 
fications of  this  preposition  apart,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  consistent  here  with  the  facts  of  the  narrative.  Thus,  in 
the  latter  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  retreat  to  which 
reference  is  had  in  (mb  ri^v  wxza  xwjvqv  was  made  in  the 
night,  under  the  favoring  cover  of  darkness,  that  is,  there- 
fore, under  the  very  conditions  that  &r6  with  the  accusative, 
as  above  interpreted,  would  indicate.  And  to  give  to  bni} 
Tt^v  mxra  zwjttjv  the  meaning  of '  near,'  '  about,'  or  '  towards 
this  night,'  would  be  to  alter  the  description  given  by  the 
historian.  And  so  likewise,  in  the  former  example,  the 
circumstances  would  seem  to  show  that  the  flight  of  His- 
tiseus  from  Sardis,  to  which  6;r6  ttjv  Trpdmjp  iTrtk&ouaau  vjixra 
refers,  was  made  '  under  cover  of  night,'  and  that  it  would 
scarcely  convey  the  historian's  meaning  to  say  that '  he  ran 
away  towards,  near,  about,  the  next  night.' 

8.  'Near,'  'just  before,'  'just  after,'  'about  the  time  of,' 
'towards.'    '/Vr6  was  seen  above,  when  the  significations 
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of  this  preposition  were  considered  apart,  to  have  the 
meaning  of  'under'  with  the  idea  of  falling  below,  or 
coming  short  of,  a  given  point  or  measure,  while  yet  there 
is  a  near  approach  to  it ;  that  is,  of  just  failing  to  reach  it; 
and  in  this  sense  it  was  found  to  correspond  to  such  terms 
in  English  as  *near,'  *not  quite,*  *just  before,'  *just  after,' 
*  about,'  '  towards,'  and  the  like.  It  was  further  seen  that, 
the  notion  conveyed  by  fori  being  that  of  just  coming  short 
of  a  given  point  or  standard  of  measure,  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  failure  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
fixed  occurred  on  this  side  or  that,  before  or  after.  That, 
consequently,  it  might  mean  either  'just  before'  or  'just 
after'  a  point  of  time,  as  well  as  'near,'  'about,'  'towards,' 
it.  In  this  meaning  bub  is  employed  with  the  accusative 
case.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  51,  /jterex^i/^dTjaoa^  8k  xai  ohrot  (mb  rhv 
yjjdu  xaToxaii/ra,  '  these  too  were  removed  just  before  the 
time  that  the  temple  was  burned  down ;'  Id.  ii.  86,  of  Aijvzrtot 
Imb  rowc  ^audroo^  di^tecae  roc  rpl^a^  aJj^ta&aty  '  the  Egyptians 
let  their  hair  grow  long  just  after  the  time  of  the  death  (of 
their  friends).'  This  example  might,  indeed,  be  placed  in 
a  different  class,  above  considered,  and  Imb  roh^  d^axtdzoo^  be 
understood  to  mean  'under  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  their  friends,*  or  'on  occasion  of  the  death  of  their 
friends;'  but  the  sense  given  seems  the  more  probable. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  meaning,  the  present  example 
furnishes  an  instance  of  (mo  marking  an  action  as  done 
'just  after'  a  given  point  of  time,  while  the  former  one,  on  the 
other  hand,  furnishes  an  instance  of  its  marking  an  action  as 
done  'just  before'  a  given  point  of  time.  The  allowing  the 
hair  to  grow  as  a  sign  of  grief  would  naturally  be  placed 
'  immediately  after'  the  death  of  a  friend ;  and  the  removal 
of  offerings  from  a  temple  that  was  burned  down  would 
necessarily  be  made,  if  at  all,  and  if  in  connection  with  the 
burning,  'just  before'  the  time  of  that  event.  The  only 
other  possible  interpretation  of  Imb  rbv  lojbu  xazaxaivra 
would  be  to  make  it  express,  as  was  mentioned  to  be  pos- 
sibly true  of  bnb  roi>c  ^avdzouz^  the  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions under  which  an  action  is  performed ;  so  that  it  would 
be  rendered,  'these  too  were  removed  under  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  burning  of  the  temple,'  or  *  on  the  occasion 
of  the  temple  being  burned  down.*  Thucyd.  ii.  27,  Su 
tnp&if  tbtpyivat  ^aop  Imb  t6v  treetrfidu,  *  because  they  did  them 
a  service  just  after  the  earthquake.'  Here  also  Ok6  with  the 
accusative  might  express  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
under  which  an  action  occurs,  and  the  meaning  be,  *  under 
the  circumstances  afforded  by  the  earthquake,'  or  ^  upon 
occasion  of  the  earthquake.'  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  8,  1,  fori 
fiku  T7JU  xardkomv  too  noXi/iou  .  .  .  ix  r^c  djcodij/jua^y  *  from  my 
sojourn  abroad  just  after  the  close  of  the  war.'  To  this 
place  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  referred  II.  xxii.  101-2,  3c 
/JL  ixiXeut  Tpioal  nozl  irrdliv  ij'j^tratr&cu  \  p'jj[&*  5;r6  T7Jif8*  dXoijv^ 

*  who  bade  me  conduct  the  Trojans  to  the  city  on  the  eve 
of  this  disastrous  night.' 

*  In  a  measure,'  '  rather,'  *  somewhat.'  To  this  use  of  6t6 
with  the  accusative  belong  also  the  examples,  occasionally 
met  with,  in  which  it  has  with  this  case  the  sense  of  '  in  a 
measure,'  *  rather,'  *  somewhat,'  that  is,  conveys  the  idea  of 
not  quite  reaching  a  certain  measure.  E.g.  Plat.  Gorg.  493, 
C,  rauT*  incuxto^  fiiv  i<ntv  lm6  u  dro;ra,.*this,  probably,  is  in 
a  measure  strange  ;'  Id.  Phaedr.  242,  d,  evpj&Tj  xai  imo  u  dat^^ 

*  foolish,  and  in  a  measure  impious ;'  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1290, 
xaora  xaredwu  [mo  re  fuxpov  imdijxcaa^  '  seeing  this,  I  flattered 
him  a  very  little  bit.'  (See,  in  the  notes  on  this  place,  the 
above  and  other  references.)  The  literal  rendering  of  lm6 
Te  would  be  *  not  quite  somewhat,*  *just  under,  less  than, 
something,'  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  the 
approximate  expressions  just  given. 

The  signification  of  the  accusative  being  the  same  in  all 
the  above  examples,  namely,  that  of  *as  to,'  *as  regards,' 
and  its  interpretation  being  quite  obvious,  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  repeat  it  for  each  case  separately.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  general  statement  here  at  the  con- 
clusion, leaving  the  student  to  make  the  application  for 
himself. 

(For  the  table  of  the  significations  and  use  of  Imd  with 
cases  of  nouns,  see  the  next  page.) 
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TABLE  OF  THE  SIONinCATIONB  AKD  USB  OF  ivi  WITH  CA8B& 


SIgniflatkma  of  iw6. 

GeoitiTe:  *with  raapcct 
to.' 

DaUrt:  «for.* 

rssB3rd>-* 

1.  Locally  :•  under,' *bfr. 
low,^<  beneath.* 

1.  a.*  Under/*  beneath.' 

L'Under/'at  the  foot 

1.' Under/     'beoealh,' 

t.*  From  wider.* 

oC' 

<  aft  tiM  foot  ot' 

i-lfotaphorirally:  <aB> 

• 

dw.' 

a.«Un<]cr/  •!■   nib. 

2.0. 'Under/ Mnaultfee. 

2.«.'Uiidar/'inMiliw. 

&c.<Uiid«-/'iiiaii4» 

JecUon  to.' 

tiOBtO.* 

tlOBtOw* 

tkm  to.* 
».<Undw/'bffen.* 
c' Under  coTer,ihil- 

t«r,oC* 

ft. 'Under.'  «to,' «ln,' 

ft. 'Under/  'to,*  Mn,* 

ft. 'Under/  'to;»  di^ 

'Under    oorfr  ot^ 

•with;'    drcnm- 

'with;*    dreom* 

cnmstaneaa      or 

'In;*  of  time. 

■tancM  or  oondl- 

■tancea  or  condi- 

conditioQ. 

d.' Under/  'to;'  di- 

tk». 

tion. 

cwnataiioas      er 

e.<Und«r,'          «for/ 

c*  Under/          'for/ 

c.'By/'thr<m^"by 

•fkxwi,'  «by  FM. 

*fh)m,'  *bj  nm- 

leanaoC* 

■on  of;'  moThig 

■on  of/  morii^ 

flaoM. 

canae. 

d.*B7,'    'by    meant 

d.'By/    'by    means 

of;'    the    agent. 

of/ 'by  the  hands 

meana. 

of;'  agent,  means. 

S.*Jiut      under     the 

8.<N«nr;'  'Just  before.* 

■tandard.'    'near;* 

'jiMt     after/    'to> 

•Just  before,*  *jaat 

warda,'  *aboQt  the' 

after;'     'towardi,' 

tiMaol*                  1 

<aboat* 

'In  a  BMMui«e,"m-' 
Ibar/'aamewlMt* 

By  many  grammarians,  <!<>  besides  the  office  of  a  relative 
adverb  and  conjunction,  is  considered  to  discharge  that  of  a 
preposition  also.  So  regarded,  it  occurs  with  the  accusative 
alone,  and  that  almost  exclusively  of  persons.  The  Attic 
writers  employ  it  much  the  most  frequently.  Yet  it  occurs 
in  Herodotus  also,  and  an  example  is  found  in  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer.  Apparently  it  has  the  signification  of  *  to'  in 
English,  and  is  so  rendered :  e.g.  Od.  xvii.  218,  ojc  oiiei  rdv 
bfidiov  dyec  (JeAc  ^K  ofxotov,  *  since  god  always  brings  like  to 
like  ;*  Herod,  ii.  121,  iaeX&oura  8k  (S>c  ryjv  too  ^aad^o^  ^uyaripOj 

*  having  gone  in  to  the  king's  daughter;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3, 
14,  oTcovai^  ^ouXj]  ecacipoe  i^  ^[^^  'whenever  you  choose  to 
come  in  to  me ;'  Id.  Anab.  ii.  6,  1,  dvfifipriaa^  (i^  fiaatUoj 

*  they  were  carried  up  to  the  king.'  Examples,  however, 
are  not  wanting,  in  which  &k  is  used  with  the  names  of 
towns  and  other  like  objects.  In  these,  however,  according 
to  most  grammarians,  regard  is  had  rather  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  places  than  to  the  places  themselves.  Thus,  in  Xen. 
Cyrop.  V.  3,  12,  xai  xUixaxa^  (5>c  rh  ifpoopcov  SSovct^j  *  to  bring 
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ladders  to  the  fort,*  vd  ippoopeov  is  said  to  be  properly  under- 
stood of  the  garrison  occupying  the  fort  rather  than  of  the 
fort  itself;  and  in  Thucydides  viii.  86,  ^xoyrot:  ix;  t^p  MiXjjvov^ 
*when  he  was  come  to  Miletus,'  Miletus  is  considered  to  be 
put  for  the  people  of  Miletus.  Here,  however,  all  the  best 
editions,  including  Bekker's  and  Poppo's,  read,  on  good 
authority,  ic  for  &C.  In  other  examples,  allowing  the  read- 
ing to  be  true,  it  is  more  difficult  to  admit  this  interpre- 
tation. Thus,  in  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  7,  2,  ttojUoiv  fuj'di/rwu 
&C  '^^^  Jle^pcudy  oDiJtXyjXodauTeu  &C  ifii  xaraXeXe^/jL/jtipcu  dStXipai  re 
xai  a8tX<pid€u^  *when  many  fled  to  the  Piraeus,'  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  Ilupcud  can  stand  for  the  people  of  the  Pirseus. 
Either  the  reading  must  be  altered,  or  ^k  must  be  admitted 
to  occur  with  names  of  places.  But  see  Passow's  Lexicon, 
B.  v.,  and  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  604. 

*iCc,  thus  employed,  is  the  relative  adverb  formed  from 
the  radical  6  in  8c, '  who,'  just  as  the  correlative  rcic  is  formed 
from  the  demonstrative  rd,  seen  also  in  the  compound  oZtok 
from  o&roc.  *i2c  corresponds  both  in  form  and  signification  to 
the  English  '  how,'  and  may  be  compared,  in  regard  to  its 
adverbial  form  and  sense,  with  the  numberless  examples  of 
adverbs  in  o^c  from  adjectives  in  -o,  as  xaXto^  from  xaX6^^ 
ip'da)(:  from  (ptl(K.  Including  the  correlative  demonstrative, 
which  in  such  cases  is  always  necessary  to  complete  the 
sense,  (rcoc  .  .  .)  ^  would  mean  ^  so  .  •  .  as,'  showing  that  an 
action  is  to  be  considered  as  taken  in  one  view  in  the  same 
way,  whether  as  to  extent  or  any  other  accident,  that  the 
same  action  is  taken  in  another  view.  Thus,  when  it  is  said 
in  the  example  above  cited,  di/ijj[&7j<rap  <i<  ficureXia,  *  they  were 
carried  up  to  the  king,'  the  sense  properly  is,  dv^fpy^aav 
(rcwc)  <S<  \^<rc^  ^i  dvrjidr^'uai)  ^aatXia^  *they  were  carried  up 
(so)  as  (is  the  being  carried  up)  to  the  king,*  properly,  *aff 
regards  the  king.'  The  being  carried  up,  in  the  case  given, 
is  made  to  answer,  in  the  manner  of  it,  whether  as  to  extent 
or  any  other  condition,  to  the  absolute  notion  of  being 
carried  up  to  the  king.  It  is  set  forth  simply  that  ^  persons 
were  carried  up,'  and  then,  in  answer  to  the  question  *how 
they  were  carried  up,'  it  is  added,  '  so  ...  as  is  the  being 
carried  up  to  the  king ;'  or,  the  proposition  is,  that  assuming 
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a  canying  up  that  is  to  the  king,  or  brings  men  to  the  king, 
they  were  so  carried  up  as  is  such  a  carrying  up  to  the  Idng; 
and  this  amounts  to  saying  that  they  were  carried  up  to  the 
king.  For  the  action  or  matter  affirmed,  namely,  ^the 
being  carried  up,'  being  the  same  in  both  members;  and  the 
qualification  of  the  action  as  to  object  or  measure,  &c, 
namely,  'to  the  king,'  ^as  regards  the  king/  introduced  in 
the  one  member,  being,  by  the  force  of  the  correlative  sign, 
attributed  to  the  other  member  as  well ;  and  the  one  mem- 
ber, namely,  the  relative,  6m:  ^atnXia^  involving  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  action  with  its  qualification  of  object,  measure, 
&c.,  and  the  other  member,  the  demonstrative,  (rcSc)  <i^A^ 
diyrapy  by  virtue  of  the  correlative  form  of  the  proposition, 
repeating  the  affirmation  of  the  action  with  its  qualification 
as  to  object,  measure,  &c.;  it  is  plain  that,  when  it  is  sidd 
of  persons,  dvij^^^^  ^  ficurdioj  that  is  (ra»c)  di/^^dhjaop  cbc 
{lore  rd  dvr^fdrivat)  ^aatkia^  ^  they  were  (so)  carried  up  (as  is 
the  being  carried  up)  to  (as  regards)  the  king,'  it  is  meant 
to  be  declared  that '  they  were  carried  up  to  the  king.'  To 
those  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  correlatives  tarn  . .  .  qmum^ 
iam  .  •  .  quam^  tto . . .  u(,  in  Latin,  with  that  of  oSra»c  •  . .  Start 
in  Greek,  and  with  that  of '  so  ...  as'  in  English,  and  with 
the  frequent  omission  of  the  demonstrative  member  in  a 
correlative  proposition,  the  seemingly  strange  use  of  (rcic  •  •  •) 
&C  in  Greek  will  present  comparatively  little  difficulty.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  the  demonstrative  correlative 
x^K'i  above  assumed,  is  found  in  common  use  in  the  com- 
pound o5ra;c>  *  so,'  answering  to  cwrre,  *  as,'  which,  if  any  one 
choose,  may  be  substituted  for  r^c  in  the  above  statement 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  notwithstanding  this  doctrine  of  d< 
seems  to  be  so  simple  and  obvious  as  little  to  require  either 
confirmation  or  illustration,  to  add  that  cbc,  with  its  correla- 
tive sense  of  (^so  .  .  .)  as,'  is  used  in  various  connections,  all 
to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difterence  of  the  objects  brought  into  correlation  by 
(r<^C  •  •  •)  6iQ.  The  office  of  (Lc  remains  essentially  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  character  and  condition  of  the  action  or 
other  object  introduced  by  it.  Thus  it  occurs  with  the  parti- 
ciple :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1, 3,  aMafx^di^u  Kupop  ^  d;roarr€M»y, 
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'  be  arrested  Cyrus  as  if  he  were  going  to  put  him  to  death ;' 
that  is,  ^  he  (so)  arrested  Cyrus  as  the  king  arrests  a  man 
when  he  means  to  put  him  to  death/  Here  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  notion  ongoing  to/  'meaning  to/  do  a 
thing,  that  is,  of '  being  on  the  eve  of  doing  a  thing,  is 
wholly  due  to  the  future  participle  form,  and  not  to  <S<, 
which,  although  it  may  be  rendered  in  this  connection  by 
'  as  if,'  '  as  though,'  has  really  no  more  than  the  force  of 
'  as,'  or,  including  the  demonstrative,  of  ('  so  .  •  .)  as.'  And, 
in  fiftct,  the  notion  of  a  conditional  qualification  involved  in 
the  Mf  or  Hbough*  added  to  'as'  in  the  expressions  'as  i^' 
'  as  though,'  belongs  to  the  attributive  meaning  of  the  parti- 
ciple, in  the  same  way  with  'when,'  'since,'  'because.' 

^J2c  is  used  also  with  the  infinitive,  in  such  phrases  as  <S< 
dnuvj  'so  to  say,'  <!<  Xiyif}  tinuv^  'so  to  say,'  'so  to  express 
one's  self  in  words,'  <i<  tixdaoiy  'to  conjecture,'  'so  to  con- 
ceive what  is  likely  in  the  future,'  <i<  aui/r6fjuo(:  tintivj  i^ 
aopeXdyre  uneiUy  'to  speak  briefly,'  'to  speak  summarily,'  <S< 
l;roc  ctTreTify  '  so  to  speak,'  '  if  one  may  use  the  expression.' 
In  such  instances,  the  correlative  use  of  <!<,  though  less 
obvious  and  more  difficult  to  set  forth  intelligibly  in  Eng- 
lish phrase,  must  yet  be  equally  admitted.  In  all  the  variety 
of  expressions  in  which  i^  is  thus  used  with  the  infinitive, 
the  object,  as  correctly  represented  by  Passow  (s.  v.  i^)  and 
others,  is  to  give  notice  to  the  hearer  that  the  statement  to 
which  <i<  with  the  infinitive  is  attached  is  to  be  taken  with 
some  limitation ;  that  the  speaker,  having  used  terms  for 
which  he  cannot  absolutely  vouch,  would  have  him  under- 
stand that  he  employs  them  only  as  the  best  expression  and 
the  nearest  the  truth  that  he  can  find.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  would  convey  the  idea  that,  in  what  he  says,  he 
only  conforms  himself  to  the  received  expression,  as  when 
<!<  Itto^  tlnuv  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  as  the  phrase  goes ;' 
and,  at  other  times,  that  he  ventures  to  make  the  statement, 
though  it  be  bold,  and  may  oflTend,  as  where  <S<  l;roc  tiituif 
answers  to  the  English  phrase  '  to  venture  the  expression,' 
'  if  one  may  dare  to  say  so.'  It  would  be  curious  to  notice 
the  way  in  which  this  variety  of  limitation  is  expressed  by 
the  same  terms,  as  in  the  several  uses  of  <!<  l;roc  dnuv  just 
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referred  to;  but  to  do  this,  except  as  it  ma^  occur  inci- 
dentally, does  not  belong  to  the  objects  of  this  treatise.  All 
that  these  require  is  to  show  the  correlatiye  nature  of  such 
expressions.  And  this  may  be  done  by  exhibiting  the  con- 
nection in  which  6k  is  used  with  the  infinitive.  Thus, 
Herod,  vi.  95,  ded  uijaoav  rbv  nXioif  iitottuvcOj  ^k  fti^  ifi^i  toxi&v 
dtiaaunc  /Juiii^na  rip  mpinloov  roS  ^A&ia^  ^  they  sailed  through 
the  islands,  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  fear  of  doubling 
Athos,'  that  is,  ^  so  to  represent  the  matter  as  it  seems  to 
me,'  or,  *  as  is  the  seeming  to  me.'  The  correlative  demon- 
strative has  reference  to  the  writer's  manner  of  setting  forth 
the  reason  why  the  Persians  sailed  through  the  islands,  and 
is  to  be  supplied,  either  from  the  general  terms  that  ordi- 
narily stand  as  signs  of  narration,  such  as  tinuv^  so  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  English  phrase  ^  so  to  state  the  matter,'  or, 
in  this  particular  instance,  ^  so  to  state  the  reason,'  or,  from 
the  phrase  itself,  6k  if^i  doxiuvy  so  that  it  will  mean  ^  so  to 
seem  as  it  seems  to  me.'  The  objection  to  the  former  mode 
of  supplying  the  demonstrative  correlative  member  is,  that, 
admitting  it,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
allege  why  the  author  did  not  employ  the  expression  com- 
monly used  in  that  very  case,  to  wit,  6k  tlnztv^  or  6k  Ittck 
tinuv.  The  latter  mode  seems  preferable,  as  being  more 
natural  and  obvious,  because  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  in  6k  ^(^9^  e^VeTv,  &c.,  and  as  affording  quite  as  satis- 
fitctory  a  meaning,  at  the  same  time  that  it  retains  the  variety 
in  the  manner  of  qualifying  a  statement  which  the  author 
meant  to  use.  The  qualification  here  intended  is  not  ^  so  to 
speak,'  a>c  e/jreTv,  but  *  so  to  seem  as  it  seems  to  me,'  or  *  so 
to  think  as  I  think;'  that  is,  the  author  does  not  warn  the 
reader  to  take  his  allegation  of  the  reason  for  sailing  through 
the  islands  with  some  qualification  as  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it,  but  with  some  qualification  as  to  his  way  of 
thinking  about  it.  Assuming  the  demonstrative  member 
to  be  supplied  from  6k  iftoi  doxieep,  the  most  probable  way 
of  accounting  for  the  construction  is  to  consider  the  infini- 
tive doxietp,  which  should  properly  stand  in  the  demon- 
strative member,  to  be  carried  over  into  the  relative  mem- 
ber, and  to  usurp  the  place  of  8oxe7,  which  ought  to  be 
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connected  with  ijnoi  in  this  member.  So  that  6k  ifJ^i  doxiuy 
shall  be  equivalent  to  ra»c  {puvw)  doxiuv  <i<  ifJiol  doxeij  ^  so  to 
seem  as  it  seems  to  me,'  or  '  so  to  think  as  I  think.'  The 
whole  sentence  may  be  said,  then,  to  contain,  first,  the 
main  statement,  ^  the  Persians  sailed  through  the  islands ;' 
secondly,  the  writer's  allegation  of  the  reason  for  this, 
'because  they  were  afraid  of  the  doubling  of  Mount  Athos;' 
and,  lastly,  Uie  qualification  with  which  he  would  have  his 
allegation  of  the  reason  taken,  '  so  to  seem  as  it  seems  to 
me,*  or  '  so  to  think  as  I  think.'  The  infinitive  doxieiUy  in 
this  construction,  might  possibly  be  explained  as  a  nomi- 
native case  in  sense,  being  used  absolutely,  that  is,  without 
a  verb,  but  more  probably  has  the  force  of  an  accusative 
case,  the  sense  being,  'as  far  as  goes  the  so  thinking  as  I 
think.'  Ilerod.  ii.  134,  ic  ttjp  raXdurwp  X'^XcdSe^  di^apid/jajvoe^ 
i^C  ^^<p  tlnttVj  dpaiat/i(oyrcuy  '  on  which  (a  pyramid)  countless 
thousands  of  talents,  so  to  say,  are  expended ;'  that  is,  '  so 
to  state  the  sum  as  is  done  in  the  terms  used ;'  literally, 
supplying  the  demonstrative  member  from  the  correlative 
6j^  ioytp  uTiuvj  '  so  to  express  it  as  is  the  expressing  it  in 
words.'  The  author  means  to  say,  that  the  sum  named, 
'  countless  thousands  of  talents,'  is  not  to  be  taken  as  exact, 
and  adds,  accordingly,  that  it  is  to  be  so  understood  as  is 
such  a  sum  conveyed  in  the  extravagant  terms  used.  Plat. 
Symp.  179,  a,  ol  rocoinot  pix^ep  du  dXeyoe  Jirec,  i^  1^<K  dTZUif^ 
Tzduraz  aud^pdmoo^y  'such  persons,  though  few  in  number, 
would  conquer  all  men,  so  to  speak ;'  that  is,  *  so  to  repre- 
sent the  matter  as  is  done  by  the  expression  used,'  or,  more 
literally,  '  so  to  speak  as  the  word  used  gives  utterance,'  as 
is  the  expression  as  regards  speaking,  rto^  (oSro;)  ttTztiv  6^ 
{i<nt)  inoi:  tinuv.  The  reader  is  warned  that  the  expression 
i^cxiptif  dv  dixyoe  ovrec  zdurcic  dudpwTTou^  may  not  be  exact,  and 
is  to  be  accepted  so,  or  in  such  sense  only  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  writer  finds  it  a  fit  mode  of  utterance. 
In  this  case  the  demonstrative  member  is  supplied  from  the 
correlative  <5>c  1^<K  e/^eTi/,  and  the  infinitive  tlnsiu  in  the 
latter  may  have  one  of  two  different  constructions.  It  may 
be  the  subject  of  i(ni  to  be  supplied,  ix:  iart  inoQ  e/rreTv,  fcoc 
being  in  the  accusative  as  the  object  of  tinup^  'as  is  the 
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speaking  of  a  word ;'  or  it  may  follow  Itto^j  which  will  then 
be  the  subject  of  iarij  as  its  qualification,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  infinitive  follows  upon  many  verbs,  as  duuafuuj  and 
a  number  of  adjectives,  as  fuddaxb^  dxouecvy  '  soft  to  hear/  in 
the  same  way  too  that  the  English  employs  the  infinitive 
after  some  adjectives,  as  ^  sweet  to  hear,'  ^  good  to  eat.'  As 
such  a  qualification,  ecTntp  will  have  the  force  of  an  accusa- 
tive in  the  sense  of  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards ;'  so  that  i^  l^o^  sctzuv 
will  mean  *as  a  word  or  term  is  as  regards,  for,  speaking,' 
that  is,  ^  as  is  a  word  or  term  regarded  as  a  means  of  utter- 
ance.' The  former  of  these  two  constructions  is  at  least 
questionable,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  einuu  may  be  so 
used  without  the  article ;  and  the  latter  is  every  way  to  be 
preferred,  both  as  affording  a  more  satis&ctory  meaning, 
and  as  being  altogether  consistent  with  the  common  use  of 
the  infinitive.  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  of  a<- 
Itro^  tiizuv  when  it  signifies '  as  the  saying  goes,'  the  meaning 
being,  ^  so  to  speak  as  the  saying  is ;'  only,  here,  the  qualifi- 
cation which  the  speaker  gives  of  some  expression  he  has 
used  by  adding  (Lc  i^;roc  tlnitif^  ^  so  to  speak  as  the  saying  is,' 
^as  the  expression  is  for  speaking,'  ^as  a  term  is  as  regards 
speaking,*  has  reference  to  other  parties  than  the  speaker  or 
writer.  Instead  of  giving  notice  that  he  does  not  absolutely 
affirm  what  he  has  said  as  being  so  by  adding  ^  so  to  speak 
as  I  have  spoken,*  he  does  it  by  saying  *  so  to  speak  as  the 
terms  I  employ  are  used  for  speaking,*  namely,  by  others, 
by  men  generallj-.  Whether  the  qualification  is  intended 
in  the  one  sense  or  in  the  other,  the  expression  &k  ?^oc  dTzuif 
being  capable  of  being  used  either  way,  and  the  Qreeks 
making,  therefore,  no  distinction  in  the  form  of  expression, 
can  only  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  case  in  which 
the  phrase  is  employed.  Herod,  ii.  8,  rb  <Lv  Sij  d:rd  ^HXcoo^ 
TcdXto^  ouxirc  tzoXXou  ^wpeouj  <bc  eJvcu  AifimToUy  *  now  the  region 
after  Heliopolis  is  not  any  more  a  large  one,  considering 
that  it  belongs  to  Egypt,'  or  *for  Egypt;'  in  another  and 
less  extensive  country  it  might  be  accounted  large,  but  for 
Egypt,  and  counted  as  a  part  of  it,  it  is  not  large.  Con- 
sidering eJuou  to  have  the  force  of  an  accusative,  in  the  sense 
of  *  as  regards  being,'  the  construction  would  be,  *  it  is  not  a 
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large  country,  so  being  as  is  a  region  considered  with  regard 
to  its  being  a  part  of  Egypt,'  or,  ^  so  to  be  as  a  region  is  in 
regard  to  being  a  country  of  Egypt,'  which  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  *  for,  to  be,  a  country  of  Egypt ;'  just  as  fiaX&axi^ 
dxdtjaouj  *  soft  to  hear,'  is  the  same  as  *soft  for  hearing,'  and 
as  (be  fooc  tlnttVy  *as  a  word  is  with  regard  to  speaking,' 
means  *  as  a  word  is  for  speaking,'  or  *  considering  what  a 
word  is  for  expressing  one's  self.'  Thus  would  result  the 
meaning  above  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  altogether 
consistent  with  the  author's  narrative,  and  with  the  use  of 
&C  with  the  infinitive  elsewhere. 

'J2c,  again,  is  used  with  the  superlative,  and  has,  here 
also,  a  correlative  sense,  the  demonstrative  being  supplied 
from  the  relative :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  2,  xal  i^  iJdhtna 
Xd&ocep  ol  Trepciiure^j  *  that  those  who  were  making  the  cir- 
cuit might  escape  observation  as  much  as  possible,'  that  is, 
'  might  escape  observation  so  as  is  the  escaping  observation 
the  most.'  Compare  the  corresponding  Latin  expression 
quam  maxime^  *as  much  as  possible,'  which  likewise  is  cor- 
relative, being  equivalent  to  iam  .  .  .  quam  maxime. 

To  mention  one  other  instance,  <i<  is  used  in  a  correlative 
sense  with  the  accusative  case  attended  by  e/c,  i^rl,  npd^ : 
e.g.  Thuc.  vi.  61,  dTtiTrXeou  fieza  r^c  ^aXafuvca^  ix  r^c  StxtXia^ 
6k  i^  t-ac  ^Ad^ua^^  '  they  sailed  away  as  if  they  were  sailing 
to  Athens,'  that  is,  *they  so  sailed  away  as  if  they  were 
sailing  to  Athens,'  or  'as  is  the  sailing  to  Athens.*  This 
case  of  the  use  of  <i<  is  by  some  considered  to  furnish  an 
explanation  of  that  in  which  it  is  employed  with  the 
accusative  without  a  preposition.  They  regard  the  prepo- 
sition as  having  been  omitted  in  this  latter  case,  and  as 
being  properly  supplied ;  so  that  <i<  ^aadia  would  be  fully 
expressed  by  (J<  37/>oc  ^aadia.  (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  a<, 
Host's  Gram.  §  104,  Anm.  19,  and  compare  KUhn.  Ausfiihr. 
Gr.  §604,  and  Anmerk.)  But  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
preposition  is  not  necessary  to  the  signification  expressed 
by  the  accusative,  namely,  that  of  the  measure  or  extent 
of  the  object  reached,  or  of  the  object  as  to  which,  as  re- 
gards which,  any  thing  is  affirmed ;  that  elsewhere,  as  in 

poetry  very  frequently,  the  accusative  without  a  preposi- 
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tion  is  used  as  the  measure  or  as  the  object  of  the  action 
or  motion  of  verbs ;  that  the  introduction  of  the  preposition 
would  not  render  it  less  necessary  to  admit  and  explain  the 
correlative  use  of  iK ;  that  i^  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
way  where  no  one  would  think  of  supplying  a  preposition, 
as  with  the  participle  and  infinitive  and  sui>erlative ;  and, 
finally,  that  a  proper  attention  to  the  correlative  nature  of 
iK  furnishes  an  adequate  explanation  of  all  the  other  cases 
and  of  this  one  as  well ;  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  necessary 
or  proper  to  supply  a  preposition  with  iKf  &s  it  certainly  ia 
wrong  to  call  i^  itself  a  preposition. 

The  above-given  explanation  of  ^k  assumes  it  to  be  a 
correlative  adverb,  and,  if  satis&ctory,  needs  not  the  aid  of 
doubtful  etymologies.  All  that  is  required  is  that  it  shall 
be  shown  to  be  the  relative  answering  to  the  demonstrative 
form  rcic ;  and  this  has  been  done  above.  Hartnng,  cited 
by  Euhn.  Ausf uhr.  Gram.  §  593,  in  the  foot-note,  considers 
^  to  be  identical  with  the  Latin  or  for  o^  as  seen  in  or- 
cesserCj  arcerCj  arbiter^  (the  two  last  words,  however,  not 
containing  ad  at  all,)  and  with  lioiCy  *'  until.'  But,  even  if  the 
etymology  were  worth  any  thing,  it  leaves  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  actual  use  of  J<  just  where  it  found  it  Pott, 
Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  p.  270,  referring  to  this  speculation  of 
Hartuug,  indirectly  rejects  it ;  but,  admitting  the  claim  of 
&C  to  be  counted  among  the  prepositions,  so  far  at  leaat  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  giving  it  the  name  without  ques- 
tion, does  not  say  what  he  esteems  (!<  to  be. 
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